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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


O  reconcile  Youth,  in  the  early  stages  of  their  ap- 
plication to  the  study  of  the  Classics,  to  facilitate  and 
promote  their  progress,  and  to  enlarge  their  ideas  in  the 
Englishj  as  well  as  Latin  phraseology,  the  use  of  literal 
translations  bath  been,  of  lale  year^  roost  successfully 
adopted.  The  advantages  arising  from  translations,  con- 
structed on  a  more  liberal  plan,  ai  a  more  advanced 
period,,  after  etymology,  inflexion,  construction,  accent, 
and  a  sufficient  stock  of  words  have  been  acquired,  will 
be  equally  considerable.  To  lay  a  foundation  for  good 
taste,  and  triie  criticism,  is' a  point,  of  which  we  must 
never  lose  sight,  in  classical  studies.  The  observations 
of  a  good  teacher,  in  the  course  of  his  prescriptions,  will 
be  very  important;  but  the  practical  art  of  arranging, 
classing,  and  disposing  a  liberal  -  stoclc  of  phrases,  with 
taste  and  judgment,  will  receive  a  surprbing  improve- 
'  ment  from  imitation.  ' 

By  comparing  the  original  with  an  elegant  translation, 
and  that  translation  again  with  the  original,  the  student's 
style  will  be  insensibly  elevated,  and  he  will  quickly  ac- 
quire a  facility  and  readiness  of  expression  in  both  lan- 
guages, without  wbich,  all  the  time  and  labour  spent  up- 
on study,  would  be  in  a  great  measure  lost.  But  to  one 
whose  onljr  assistant  is  his  dictionary,  a  good  translation 
must  be  still  more  necessary.  The  drudgery  of  scram- 
bling the  sense  of  an  author  out  of  a  dictionary,  is  not 
only  intolerably  tedious,  but  requires  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  penetration  to  succeed  to  any  purpose :  a  good 
translation,  properly  used,  will  render  the  study  easy,  ex- 
peditious, and  effectual. 

It  was  with  this  view  that  I  employed  some  of  my  lei- 
sure houi*s  in  translating  the  first  five  books  of  Livt/,  jLo 
whose  writings  I  have  always  been  mightily  attached, 
on  account  of  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  his  style,  and  bis 
luminous,  intelligible,  and  agreeable  manner.  In  trans- 
lating, I  have  endeavoured  to  be  spirited  and-  faithful, 
equally  avoiding  the  closepess  of  a  literal  version,   i;Lr 
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which  the  spirit  of  the  author  would  have  evaporated,  and 
the  freedom  of  a  loose  paraphrase^  which  would  n6t  have 
answered  the  purpose  intended  by  it.  In  one  word,  I 
have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  I  could,  to  transfuse  the  sen- 
timents^and  fire  of  Livy  into  a  British  body:  but  how  far 
I  have  succeeded,  I  must  leave  to  the  impartial  public. 

To  render  the  purchase  easy,  and  that  I  may  have  the 
opinion  of  the  public,  before  t  should  proceecl  farther^  I' 
have  confined  myself  at  present  to  five  Books. — If  thes» 
already  translatedf  be  read  with  a  proper  degree  of  atten^* 
tion,  a  tran'slatioa  for  the  rest  will  not  be  perhaps  neces- 
sary :  however,*  should  this  specimen  be  well  received, 
the  rest  may  soon- follow. 

Ahhough  the  work  of  Titus  Livius  have  immortalised 
his  name,  he  w^s  too  regardl^s  of  popular  applause,  or 
places ^ofdistinc^on,  and  too  much  delighted^ith  philoso- 
phical retirement  and  humble  privacy,  to  leave  many 
vestiges  of  his  rank,  Employments,  adventures,' or  fortune. 
It  is,  however,  generally  agreed,  that  he  was  bom  at  Pa- 
dua, and  descended  i)f  no  obscure  family,  since  it  had  the 
honour  to  give  consuls  to  the^ Republic  of  Rome. — It  i& 
also  known,  that  he  lived  in  the  Augustan  age;**^  that 
be  dedicated  to  Augustus,  those  Dialogues,  which  he 
published  on  the  philosophical  questions  of  the  times,  and 
that  this  made  him  known,  and  recommended  him  to  the 
^vour  of  that  emperor :  That  he  afterwards  wrote  a 
Treatise  on  Eloquence,  inscribed  to  his  son,  of  which 
Quintilian  makes  honou^ble  mention.-^ We  also  know, 
that  he  began  to  write  bis  history  at  Rome,  where  be 
might  hs^ve  recourse  to  such  memorials  and  original  pa- 
pers, that  had  been  preserved  in  the  capitol,  as  ,were  pro- 
per to  set  him  to  rights  concerning  the  origin  of  the  city, 
and  to  remove  those  Intricacies  and  doubts,  into  which 
fabulous  traditions  had  involved  it.  That  after  he  was 
sufficiently  master  of  his  subject,  he  retired  to  Naples, 
where  his  labours  might  meet  with  fewer  interruptions. 
That  some  time  after  this,  he  read  some  passages  of  his 
history  to  the  emperor  Augustus  and  Maecenas,  of  which 
they  formed  so  favourable  an  opinion,  that  the  emperor 

*  T.  Lhr.  lib.  t.  cap,  19* 
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appointed  him  praeceptor  to  his  grandson  Claodius,  after- 
wards emperor.* 

It  is  recorded  by  the  younger  Pliny>  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  Livy  had  begun  already  to  make  so  much  noise 
in  the  worlds ibat  he  received  an  honourable  visit  from 
the  extremity  of  Spain,  occasioned  by  the  fame  of  his 
great  and  extensive  genius  which  had  found  its  way  thi- 
ther, f 

.  Afler  the  death  of  Augustus,  he  returned  to  his  native 
Padua,  where  he  was  received  by  his  fellow-citizeuii 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy  and  mark  of  honour. 
He  died  there  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  empire  of  Tibe* 
rius.  Whilst  he  staid  at  Rome,  and  had  the  countenance 
and  protection  of  Augustus,  he  had  every  opportunity  of 
attaining  whatever  knowledge  was  necessary  to  his  design ; 
to  the  study  of  which  he  was  so  much  attached,  that  he 
sequestered  himself  in  a  manner  from  the  world  and  the 
pursuits  of  ambition,  so  that  his  life  became  thereafter 
more  obscure  :  for,  applying  his  whole  attention  to  the 
great  work  he  had  undertaken,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
study,  and  consequently  had  very  little  intercourse  with 
society.  So  vast  and  so  great  an  enterprise,  both  in  the 
plan  and  execution,  certainly  required  the  noblest  effort 
of  human  genius;  but  the  elevated  and  generous  senti- 
ments which  so  remarkably  distinguish  and  stamp  an  un- 
common beauty  and  excellency  on  Titus  Livius'  history, 
are  derived  from  the  nobleness  of  the  heart,  for  which 
our  author  seems  to  have  been  illustriously  conspicuous. 

Any  one  who  has  read  the  works  of  Livy  with  atten- 
tion, will  be  at  no  loss  to  pronounce  him  a  man  of  worth 
and  probity.  The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  him- 
self, is  peculiarly  modest :  vanity  is  a  foible  to  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  perfect  stranger.  Of  himself  per- 
sonally, he  seldom  or  never  speaks :  nor  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  history  does  he  mention  the  least  thing 
that  concerns  him,  save  only  that  the  temple  of  Janus 
was  shut  in  his  time.  Nothing  can  be  a  greater  proof 
of  his  natural  turn  of  mind  in  this  particular,  than  the 
strain  of  modesty  which  runs  through  the  preface  to  hi» 
history.     No  author  ever  promised  less,  or  performed 

*  Sugt.  in  Claud,  cap.  41;  f  Lib.  II.  £p.  a. 
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more.  With  what  diffidence  does  he  disclose  his  design? 
and  with  what  distrust  of  his  abilities  to  support  with 
propriety  so  great  an  undertaking?  But  his  fears  are  a 
proof  of  his  wisdom ;  and  he  promises  little,  that  his  read- 
ers might  be  agreeably  disappointed :  So  true  it  is,  that 
a  man's  modesty  is  generally  in  proportion  to  his  judg« 
ment.  This  is  one  reason  why  Livy  attracts  our  admira- 
tion whenever  we  read  his  works :  for,  having  promised 
nothing,  we  soon  discover  the  clearuess  of  his  composi- 
tion ;  the  depth  of  bis  penetration.;  the  extent  of  his 
genius;  the  fertility  of  his  inaagination ;  atui,  in  fine, 
numberless  beauties,  elegaocies,  and  excellencies,  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  which,  in  the  modesty  of  his  Introduction, 
we  were  not  taught  to  expect.  What  fund  of  wisdom, 
what  politeness  of  nnanners  were  requisite  to  depress  that 
pride,  that  self- appropriation,  so  natural  to  the  human 
mind,  and  yet  to  do  justice  to  his  character? 

If  Livy 's  sincerity  could  have  been  pf>ssibly  stifled,  the 
respect  shown  him  by  Augustus,  the  favour  to  which  he 
was  elevated,  and  the  estimation  he  was  held  in  at  court, 
might  have  corrupted  him :  yet  none  of  these  consider- 
ations prevented  him  from  doing  justice  to  the  character 
ofPompey,  and  speaking  respectfully  of  Prutus  and  Cas- 
flius,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered.^  A  conduct  so 
generous,  candid,  and  disinterested,  Cremutius  Cordus, 
according  to  Tacitus,  thought  he  could  never  sufficiently 
praise. 

Such  was  Livy  in  the  qualities  of  his  heart ;  and  such 

were   his  personal  endowments.      And,  without  doubt, 

but  for  such  an  historian  there  would  have  been  something 

defective  in  the  glory,  or  rather  the  good  fortune  of  a 

people,  who  by  their  military  and  political  virtues,  raised 

themselves  to  the  highest  pitch  of  terrestrial  greatness. 

This  gave  rise  to  the  fs^roous  in^scription  found  at  Padua, 

Anno  1413,  in  the  church  of  St  justina.     Os$a  'Bti  Livii 

Patavinp   unius  omnium  mortalium  judicio  digJti,    cujtis 

prope  invicto  calajno,  invicti  pifpuli  Romani  res  gestos  con* 

scrihetentur. 

y^  The  end  and  design  of  history  is  to  instruct  and  im- 

7  prove  the  present,  by  exhibiting  a  true  picture  of  past 

1/ 

^  Tac.  Lib.  iv.  AnnaL 
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tges:  and  when  we  consider  the  Tarioos  accomplishments 
and  reqnisites  for  esecating  it  well^  the  reason  why  the 
most  learned  and  polished  nations  have  produced  so  few 
perfect  historians^  will  be  abundantly  obvious.  To  com- 
plete this  character^  the  philosopher^  the  politician,  the 
general,  the  orator,  and  the  man  of  the  world,  must  all 
he  ujited  in  one  and  the  same  person.  To  accuracy  and 
'diligence  in  his  researches;  symmetry,  and  proportion 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  matter;  elegance,  and  nervous- 
ness of  diction;  freedom  and  impartiality  in  his  reflexions^ 
he  most  join  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state  whose  history  he  writes,  and  the  dis-^ 
criminating  characters  of  its  various  ages;  an  intimate 
knowledge  tf  the  human  heart;  and  above  all,  an  honest, 
▼irtttous,  steady,  and  unbiassed  disposition.  The  more 
extended  the  subject,  the  greater  variety  of  examples  it 
exhibits,  the  more  genius  it  requires  to  treat  it  with  pro- 
priety, and  the  more  extensive  the  advantages  to  be  de« 
rired  from  it. 

The  subject  upon  which  Livy  treats,  accurately  con- 
sitiered  in  every  circumstance,  is  perhaps  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  richest  that  possibly  can  be  conceived.  The 
Romans  were  a  people,  who  from  an  origin  the  most 
obscure  and  inglorious,  by  correcting  what  was  amiss  in  . 
their  manners,  by  prudence  in  their  councils,  by  activity 
and  address  in  the  executing  of  their  plans,  by  secrecy 
and  fidelity  in  their  negociations,  by  strictness  of  disci- 
pline civil  and  military,  and  by  their  unshaken  firmness 
and  fortitude,  amidst  the  most  imminent  dangers,  arrived 
to  fL  pitch  of  glory,  almost  incredible,  l^hich  they  owed 
alone  to  the  vigour  of  their  constitution,  and  their  virtu- 
ous principles:  so  that  their  history  furnibhcs  us  with  all 
that  is  great, — with  all  that  is  excellent, — with  all  that 
is  truly  lioble. 

In  contemplating  this  mighty  empire,  the  imapnalion 
musD^be  highly  delighted,  when  the  virtues  which  pro- 
moted its  elevation,  and  the  vices  which  hastened  its  ruin, 
pass  in  review  before  it.  It  is  here,  where  we  can  ex- 
amine the  most  illUvStrious  characters  with  candour  and 
impartiality,  unbiassed  by  prejudice,  and  undazzled  by 
greatness.  Can  the  understanding  be  more  enlarged,  or 
the  judgment  be  l>etter  confirmed,  than  in  living  thus 
over  past  ages,  profiting  liy  their  experience,  and  pen^ 
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trating  into  the  motives  of  every  action^  and  cause  of 
every  event?  Can  there  be  a  ^rea^er JBcitenient  to  virtue, 
than  from  the  example  exhibited  to  us  in  the  history  of 
the  antient  Romans,  for  modesty,  frugality,  generosity, 
disinterestedness,  .patriotism,  and  all  those  shining  vir- 
tues, which  have  rendered  them  the  admiration  of  suc- 
ceeding ages?  It  was  in  this  view  that  Livy  considered 
his  subject,  in  which  he  saw  so  many  opportunities  of 
displaying  his  genius,  and  which  he  knew  so  well  how 
to  improve.* 

In  shorty  in  the  manner  he  has  handled  his  subject, 
nothing  seems  to  be  above  his  merit  The  beauty  and 
elevation  of  his  style,  is  equal  to  the  glory  and  greatness 
of  the  people  whose  history  he  writes.  He  is  everywhere 
luminous,  intelligible,  and  agreeable :  but  when  he  en-i 
ters  into  important  affairs,  he  rises  even  above  himself, 
to  treat  them  with  peculiar  attention,  and  a  kind  of  self- 
delight  and  complacency.  The  actions  he  describes,  he 
renders  present;  he  sets  them  before  the  eyes;  he  does 
not  relate  them,  he  shows  them.  He  paints  the  genius 
and  character  of  his  dramatis  persome,  from  nature;  and 
puts  words  iuto  their  mouths,  which  are  always  conform- 
able to  their  sentiments  and  situations.  In  one  word,  he 
has  the  wonderful  art  of  keeping  his  readers  in  so  pleas- 
ing a  suspense,  by  the  variety  of  his  events,  and  of  en* 
gaging  their  curiosity  so  strongly,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
quit  bis  relation  of  any  incident/  till  it  is  entirely  at  an 
end.f 

It  is  reported  41  the  celebrated  Scotch  historian^  George 
Buchanan,  that  he  read  Titus  Livius's  history  ten  times 
over,  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  stiie  and  manner  of  that  great 
author,  before  he  attempted  the  work,  which  has  justly 
placed  him  at  tl>e  head  of  all  the  writers  who  have 
transmitted  their  sentiments  to  posterity,  in  the  Latin 
language,  since  the*  Augustan  age^  -J*fay,  some  have 
not  scrupled  to  affirm,  in  drawing  a  comparison  between 
Livy,  and  the  celebrated  Roman  orator,  Cicero ;  that  if 
the  latter  bad  turned  his  whole  attention  from  the  bar,  to 

*  Leg  Oearres  da  P.  Rapin. 
t  RoUin's  Rquma  history. 
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tbe  writing  of  history,  his  appearance,  as  a  historian^ 
woold  rather  have  come  short  of  Livy's. 

Our  aothor^s  Roman  history  originally  consisted  of 
]  42  Booksy  extending  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to 
the  death  of  Dausus,  A.  U.  C.  744;  but  the  lamentable 
depredations  which  have  been  committed  on  the  literary 
treasures  of  antiquity,  by  Goths  and  Vandals,  Monks^ 
worms,  and  that  notorious  belluo  librortont  time>  have 
deprived  os  of  above  170  Books,  the  value  of  which  may 
be  estimate  from  tbe  eicpectations  which  have  been 
formed,  the  searches  that  have  been  made,  and  the  re- 
wards that  have  been  proposed  for  recovering  all  the 
Books  of  this  inimitable  historian,  which  are  wanted  in 
our  printed  copies.  Once  indeed  it  wiU  fully  expected^ 
that  all  the  works  of  Livy  woukl  have  been  restored  en- 
tire to  tbe  world.  One  Justiniani,  a  Greek  merchant  of 
the  island  of  Chios,  happening  to  be  in  France,  in  the 
year  1685,  offered. the  French  king  all  the  Works  of  Livy« 
He  pretended,  that  at  the  great  Bre,  which  happened  at 
Constantinople  in  the  \6Q5,  this  valuable  work  was,  a- 
mong  other  books»  thrown  out  a  window,  and  picked 
up  by  a  Turk,  who  sold  it  privately  to  a  merchanti  by 
whom  he  was  commissioned  to  sell  it.  The  bargain  was 
struck ;  by  which  Justiniani  was  entitled  to  receive  at 
the  rate  of  10,000  crowns  iustantly  paid  him,  for  every 
two  Decades  he  could  produce.  But  he  never  returned 
with  the  copy,  which  was  an  universal  disappoint- 
ment*. 

Thu^  in  all  ages,  since  the  works  of  9vy  made  their 
first  appearance  in  the  world,  have  they  been  universal- 
ly admired,  and  sought  after  with  the  greatest  avidity  i 
and  such  was  the  veneration  paid  to  their  iliusirious  au- 
thor, by  Alphonso  king  of  Naples,  that  be  sent;  in  the 
year  1452,  Panormita  as  his  ambassador  to  the  Veneti- 
ans, in  whose  dominions  the  bones  of  Livy  had  been 
lately  discovered,  to  beg  a  relic  of  thi.-  celebrated vhisto- 
rian.  They  presented  him  with  an  arm  bone;  and  the 
present  is  recorded  in  an  inscription  preserved  at  Padua, 
to  this  day  f . 

♦  Marhoff  de  Patavin.  Liv. 
f  Vossiuft  de  bistoricis  Latinis. 
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We  shall  conclude  the  chai'acter  of  this  great  Hislo^ 
rian,  with  an  extract  from  a  modern  Author ^^  who, 
having  done  justice  toother  Roman  bistc^rians,  does  Liyy 
the  noblest  homage,  in  the  following  elegant  eoconiiumc 

OF  mightier  spirit,  of  majertic  fame, 
With  powers  proportioned  to  the  Roman  name  : 
When  Rome's  fierce  Eagle  his  broad  wings  unfurl'd> 
And  shadowM  with  them  all  the  subject  world, 
lo  bright  pre-eminence*  that  Greece  might  own» 
Sublimer  Liyy  claims  th'  historic  throne: 
With  that  rich  eloquence,  whose  golden  light 
Brings  the  full  scene  distinctly  to  the  sight: 
That  zeal  of  truth  which  interest  cannot  bend; 
That  fire,  which  freedom  ever  gives  her  friend. 
Immortal  artist  of  a  ^ork  supreme ! 
Belighted  Rome  beheld  with  proud  esteem. 
Her  own  bright  imsfge,  of  Colossal  size. 
From  thy  long  toils  in  purest  marble  rise. 
But  envious  thne,  with  a  malignant  stroke. 
This  sacred  statue  into  fragments  broke ; 
In  Lethe's  stream  its  nobler  portions  sunkv  ^ 

And  left  futurity  the  wounded  trunk. 
Yet,  like  the  matchless,  mutilated  frame>    . 
To  which  great  Angelb  bequeathed  his  name. 
This  glorious  ruin,  in  whose  strength  we  find 
The  splendid  vigour  of  the  scfulptor^s  mind  ; 
In  the  fond  ey^  of  admiration  still. 
Rivals  the  finished  forms  of  modern  skill. 

^  Hay  ley's  poetical  Essay  on  History. 

Academy,  Glasgow,       7         - 
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INTRODUCTION. 

XN  writiog  the  history  of  the  Roman  people^  from  the 
Tery  foundation  of  the  city,  whether  I  may  offer  to 
the  public  a  work  of  merit,  is  a  question  1  cannot 
we)]  resolve ;  nor  if  I  could,  would  I  venture  to  do  it« 
sensible  as  I  am»  that  it  is  a  trite  and  common  things 
for  every  new  author  to  imagine  to  himself,  that  he 
will  state  facts  tvith  a  greater  air  of  authenticity  than 
his predecetion ;  or  by  the  colourings  of  his  style,  throw 
a  new  light  upon  the  shades  of  more  ancient  productions. 
Whatever  may  be  in  that,  to  me  the  reflection  will  he, 
however,  agreeable^  that  I  too  have  contributed  my  part» 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  atchi^vements  of  a 
people  who  have  become  lords  of  the  universe :  And 
should  I,  in  such  a  groupe  of  writers,  appears  less  con- 
spicuoos,  I  shall  still  iind  some  tx>nsolation  in  the  lustre 
of  those  characters,  who  are  superior  to  me  in  the  annals 
of  fame.     Moreover,  to  write  the  histoiy  of  so  great  a 
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people,  for  a  period  of  more  than  seven  centuries,  must 
be  a  very  labbriouts  task;  more  especially  as  from  a  be- 
ginning the  most  inconsiderable,  tney  raised  themselves 
to  a  pitch  of  greatness  which  they  are  now  hardly  able 
to  support.  To  the  generality  of  readers,  too,  I  doubt 
not,  but  the  origin  of  the  city,  and  what  immediately 
followed,  will  be  less  interesting,  whilst  they  hurry  on 
to  these  latter  times,  when,  for  several  years  past,  the 
power  of  this  extraordinary  people  hath  been  engaged 
in  working  its  own  destruction.-— On  the  other  hand, 
should  I  have  no  other  reward  for  mv  trouble,  while 
my  attention  is  totally  engaged  in  reviewing  those  scenes 
of  antiquity,  I  can  at  least  withdraw  mine  eyes  from  be- 
holding the  ragins  wickedness  of  the  times,  and  conse- 
quently be  void  of  care,  which,  though  it  may  not  influ* 
ence  the  mind  of  ^a  writer,  with  respect  to  truth,  can 
very  sensibly  hurt  his  feelings. 

What  happened  before,  and  about  the  time  the  citv 
^as  built,  as  the  accounts  are  rather  embellished  with 
poetical  fables  than  supported  by  incontestible  authorities, 
I  am  resolved  neither  to  affirm  nor  refute.  It  is  an  in- 
dulgence allowed  to  antiquity,  the  better  to  stamp  a  su- 
perior dignity  on  the  original  of  cities,  to  blend  things 
human  with  divine:  And  if  any  people  on  earth  can 
possibly  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  consecrating  their 
origitial,  and  ascribing  it  to  the  gods,  such  is  the  mili- 
tary glory  of  the  Roman  people,  that  when  they  claim 
a  peculiar  title  to  call  Mars  their  author,  and  the  father 
of  their  founder,  all  the  nations  bear  it  as  cheerfully  as 
thev  submit  to  their  yoke.  But  these  circumstances, 
and  or  hers  of  the  same  nature,  however*  taken  or  con- 
sidered, shall  give  me  no  concern.  I  shall  only  request 
the  reader's  serious  attention  to  what  respects  the  lives 
and  manners  of  this  people,  the  men  and  measures,  in 
the  cabinet  and  the  field,  by  which  their  empire  was 
founded  and  extended.  Then  let  him  still  continue  to 
observe,  whilst  the  strictness  of  their  discipline  gradually 
relaxed,  first  a  corruption  of  their  morals,  then  a  con- 
stant progressive  decay,  and  at  last  a  total  degeneracy, 
till  he  arrive  at  the  present  age,  when  we  can  neither 
bear  our  political  disorders,  nor  the  application  of  a  re- 
medy. 
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In  the  study  of  history  there  is  this  peculiar  advantage: 
There  you  have  examples  of  every  kind  set  before  you, 
in  a  couspicuous  point  of  view;  whence  you  may  set  up 
models  for  your  imitation,  as  an  individual  or  a  state, 
or  beacons  to  warn  you  against  base  attempts,  which 
end  in  disgrace.  But  either  I  am  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  the  work  I  have  undertaken,  or  there  never  was  a 
state  more  respectable  for  its  greatness,  its  sanctity,  or 
variety  t>f  excellent  characters.  Never  was  there  a  state, 
into  which  luxury  and  avarice  found  their  way  so  late, 
nor  where  poverty  and  frugality  were  held  so  long  and 
so  mQcfa  in  repute,  that  the  less  they  had,  the  less  they 
desired.  Of  late  years,  riches  have  introduced  luxury, 
and  a  profusion  of  pleasures,  a  taste  for  extravagance  in 
all  the  ways  of  riot  and  debauchery :  but  as  complaints 
will  not  even  then  be  agreeable,  when  perhaps  they  are 
necessary,  let  us  at  least  drop  them  in  the  introduction 
to  so  gr^t  a  work,  or  rather,  were  it  fashionable  with 
us  hisi^iirians,  as  it  is  with  the  poets,  set  out  with  more 
entivening  ideas,  with  good  omens,  and  vows,  and 
prayers  to  the  gods  and  goddesses,  that  they  would 
Touchsafe  to-grant  success,  adequate  to  the  greatness  of 
the  undertaking. 

CHAP.    I. 

£nka8*  arrival  in  Italy,  and  marriage. 

Anno  Mundi,  2282. 

^  OW  first  of  all,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  after 
Troy  *  was  taken,  great  havoc  was  made  among  all  the 
Trojans,  excepting  only  two,  ^neas^jand  Antenor.  whom 
the  Greeks  exempted  from  the  rigours  of  war,  becauae 
they  had  always  been  for  peace;  and  insisted  that 
Helen  should  be  given  up : — That  Antenor  thereafter, 
having  run  through  many  adventures,  arrived  in  the 
interior  bay  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  with  a  body  of  Heneti^ 
who    having,    for    seditious  practices,    been    expelled 

*  A  city  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  its  territories  conBtitut'mg  part  of 
Phrygia,  lyiog  b.etween  the  river  Simois  and  Scamander. 
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Paphlagonia*,  \fere  in  search  of  a  settlement  and  a 
leader,  for  their  king  Palymenes  had  fallen  at  Troy: 
•^— That  the  Trojans,  in  conjunction  with  the  Heneti, 
having  driven  out  the  Euganei,  who  inhabited  the  coun- 
try between  the  sea  and  the  Alps,  took  possession  of 
their  lands.  The  place  where  they  first  landed  was  called 
Ttay,  and  from  thence  the  Trojan  district.  The  people 
in  general  were  called  Venetians.-^^hat  JEneas,  driven 
from  his  country  by  a  similar  disaster,  but  conducted  by 
bis  fates^  to  enterprises  mqre  important,  landed  first  in 
Macedonia,  and  moving  thence  in  quest  of  a  settlement, 
was  carried  to  Sicily,  whence  he  steered  for  the  country 
of  Laurentumf.  This  place  was  also  called  Troy. 
There  the  Trojans  disembarking,  and  having  nothing 
lefb>  after  their  tedious  and  troublesome  voyages,  but 
their  arms  and  vessels,  fell  to  plundering  the  country. 
To  put  a  stop  to  this  violent  proceeding  in  the  strangers, \ 
Latinus  and  the  Aborigines,  who  were  then  the  proprie- 
tors, flocked  out  in  arms  from  town  and  country. 

The  event  of  this  affair  is  differently  related.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  Latinus  being  defeated  in  battle, 
first  made  a  peace  with  ^neas,  which  was  s^fterwards 
confirmed  by  a  matrimonial  alliance:  but  others  con* 
tend,  that  when  both  armies  stooki  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  before  the  signal  was  given,  Laiinus  advancing 
amon^  his  nobles,^  invited  the  leader  of  the  foreigners 
to  an  interview.  He  then  enquired  who  they  were, 
whence  they  came,  what  had  obliged  them  to  leave  their 
country,  ana  what  they  wanted  in  the  territory  of  Lau- 
rentuni?  After  he  had  been  informed  that  the  people 
were  Trojans,  who  under  the  conduct  of  iEneajS,  the 
son  of  Anchises '  and  Venus^  after  their  country  was  de» 
stroyed,  hid  wandered  in'^uest  of  a  settlement,  and  a 
spot  upon  which  they  might  build  a  city  ;  admiring  the 
majestic  appearance  of  the  "man,  the  dignity  of  his  fa- 
mily, and  withal  a  suul  equally  prepared  for  peace  or 
War,  he  confirmed  to  him  a  promise  of  future  amity,  by 
giving  him  <he  hand  of  friendship. 

*  Bounded  by  the  rivers  Parthenius  and  Halys,  part  of  (?aIlo- 
grecia  and  the  Euxine  sea. 
f  San  Lortnao. 
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Upon  this,  a  treaty  ensued  between  the  chiefs,  and  a 
salcrtation  between  the  armies.  By  Latinus,  £neas  was 
hospitably  entertained  ;  who,  in  presence  of  his  household 
gods»  us  the  public  treaty  added  a  family  alliance,  by 
giving  him  lltS^Saiighterr  in  mjarriage.  This  transaction 
•ecored  to  the  Trojans  a  certain  settlements^  and  a  6nal 
adieu  to  roving-i-  Then  they  bailt.  a  city,  which,  in  ho- 
tK>ar  of  his  wife,  iEneas  called  Lgvmium*,  This  mar- 
riage*, soon  produceJ'aTsbny'li&'wIiom  bis  parents  gave  the  ; 
Dame  of  Ascanius. 

CHAP.    IL 

MsEAA*  grand  Atchievemenis, 

J^OT  long  after  this,  hostilities  were  commenced 
against  the  Aborigines  and  Trojans  together.  Turnus, 
king  of  the  Rutulliansf,  to  whom^lAvinia  had  been 
promised,  before  the  arrival  of  ^neas,  provoked  to  see 
a  stranger  preferred  to  him,  made  war  upon  Latinus, 
and  .£neas  at  the  same  time.  Neither  army  left  the 
field  with  mnch  c^use  of  triumph ;  for  the  ttutullians 
were  defeated ;  and  the  Aborigines  and  Trojan^  thougb 
they  gained  a  victory,  lost  th^ir  leader  I^ittU^  Then 
Tumus  and  his  RutuliansJ,  despairing  of  success  from 
thetr  own  refiources,  appli^  to  the  Etrurians,  a  flourish- 
ing  state  ;  and  their  king  Mezentius,  who,  at  that  time, 
kept  his  court  at  Caere  ||,  an  opulent  city:  He  behold- 
ing, with  a  jealous  eye,  the  foundation  of  a  new  city ; 
and  thinking,  at  thai  time,  that  the  Trojan  power  was 
advancing  too  rapidly,  for  the  safety  of  its  neighbours, 
without  much  difficulty  joined  in  a  confederacy  with  the 
Rutulians.     '  •  " 

JEne2S,  that  he  might  secure  the  affections  of  the 
Aborigines,  now  that  he  was  threatened  with  such  a  for- 

*  Situated  where  St.  Potronillus's  chapel  new  stands. 

f  They  possessed  the  maritim*  part  of  Campagna  di  Roma, 
between  the  rivulet  Numicios,  now  Riodi  Nimi,  and  the  Tiber. 

♦  The  country  of  the  Etrugci  lay  between  the  Magra  and  the 
Tiber,     It  was  divided  by  the  Arno. 

il  Now  Cereteri. 


{ 
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inidable  junction,  united  both  nations  under  one  name 
as  well  as  government,  and  called  them  both  Latins: 
Nor  from  that  moment  did  the  Aborigines,  in  pSTTSrST*" 
zeal  and  loyality,  show  themselves,  in  any  instance,  less 
attached  than  the  Trojans,  to  their  king  iEneas.  Where- 
fore felying  on  the  affections  of  his  united  subjects,  who 
became  more  strongly  cemented  every  day,  although  the 
power  of  the  Etrurians  was  so  considerable,  that  their, 
fame  was  not  only  diffused  all  over  the  inland  country, 
but  also  along  the  western  coast,  from  the  Alps  to  the 

'  straights  of  Messina;  and,  though  he  could  have  defend- 
ed himself  within  his  walls  he  led  his  army  out  to  the 
field.    Th6  Latins  here  were  once  more -victorious;  but 

/JEneas  was  among  the  slain*.  By  whatever  name  he  has 
a  right  or  title  to  be  called,  he  was  buried  on  the  banks 
of  Numicius  *,  and  is  invoked  by  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Indig€$, 

CHAP.    III.    . 

Thi  reign  of  Ascanius  in  Alba ;  of  Mneas  Sylvius,  and  tHe 

rest  qfthe  Sylvian  family, 

x\.SCANlUS,  the  son  of  iEnea^  was  too  young  to  take 
upon  himself  the  administration ;  notwithstanding  of 
which,  his  dominions  came  unimpaired  into  his  hands, 
when  of  age.  For  such  were  the  abilities  and  address 
~  of  Lavinia,  that  during  his  minority,  LAtium,  andwhere- 
ever  his  grandfather's  or  father's  sovereignty  extended, 
stood  firm  in  his  favour,  under  her  regency.  I  question 
much,  (for  who  would  assert  for  truth,  a  circumstance  of 
a  date  so  ancient)  whether  this  Ascanius  was  the  son  of 
Lavinia,  or  one  bom  before  him,  of  Creusa,  before  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  which.  Julius  Ascanius,  his  father^s 
companion  in  his  flight,  the  Julian  family  affect  to  call 
the  author  of  their  name  ? 

This  Ascanius,  wherever,  or  of  whomsoever  bom,  is 

by  all  admitted  to  have  been  the  son  df  j£neas.     He 

c  findms  Lavinium  was  overstocked  with  inhabitants,  iefl 

'*  that  city,  flourishing  and  opulent  as  it  was,  considering 

♦Hio  de  Nimt.    It  run  close  by  Lsviniam. 
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the  times^  to  his  mother,  or  step-mother,  and  laid  the/ 
foundation  of  another  nev^  city  for  himself,  at  the  fooC 
of  mount  Alha,  which,  from  its  situation,  being  extended 
OD  the  declivity  of  a  hii),  was  called  Longa  Alba,*         ■ 

From  tfae*time  that  Lavinium  was  founded,  and  the 
colony  planted  at  Alba  Longa,  there  was  an  interval  of 
near  thirty  years.  Yet  so  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the 
Latin  power,  especially  after  Uie  defeat  of  the  Etrurians, 
that  not  even  npoti  iEneas^s death,  nor  thereafter,  during 
the  resency  of  Lavinia,  and  the  first  exhibitions  of  a 
juvenile  aaministration,  did  Mezentius,  or  the  £truriani^ 
or  any  other  neighbouring  power,  dare  to  make  the  least 
attempt  against  it.  A  peace  had  been  made  on  these 
terms*  that  the  river  Albula,  which  they  now  call  the 
^jber,  should  be  the  line  of  division,  between  the  Etru* 
nanTSbd  Latins. 

Sylvius,  by  some  accident  born  in  a  wood,  succeeded 
his  father  Ascaniusf.  Him  also  his  son,  JEneas  Sylvia 
succeeded,  who  transmitted  the  kingdom  to  his  son  I^- 
tinus  Sylvius.  This  king  planted  several  colonies,  and 
<ralled  them- ancient  Latins.  Afler  him  the  name  of  Syl- 
vius was  assumed  by  all  the  succeeding  kings  of  Alba. 
Alba  was  the,  son  and  successor  of  Latin  us,  Alys  of  Alba, 
Capys  of-  Alys,  Capetus  of  Capys,  and  of  Capetus  Ti- 
berinus,  who  was  drowned  in  crossing  the  Albula,  and 
thereby  left  it  a  name  famous  among  posterity. 

Agnppa  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Tiberinus, 
and  Romulus  Sylvias  of  Agrippa.  He  being  killed  by 
lightning,  the  kingdom  devolved  on  Aventinus,  who 
was  buried  on  that  hill,  which  is  now  part  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  and  called  by  his  name.  After  him  Proca 
reigned,  the  father  of  Numitor  and  Amulius.  To 
Numitor,  his  eldest  son,  he  left  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
the  Sylvian  family;  but  power  was  more  prevalent 
than,  the  will  of  a  parent,  or  the  deference  due  to  se-> 
niority. 

.  Numitor  was  expelled,  and  Amulius  usurped  the  go- 
vcmmeni.  One  crime  followed  upon  the  heels  of  ano- 
ther. He  cut  off  all  his  brother's  representatives  of  the 
male  line ;  and  that  there  might  be  no  hopes  of  poste- 

*  Patazotta.  f  Some  say  bis  brother. 
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rtty  from  the  female  liae^  under  pretence  of  doing  ho- 
nour to  Rhea  Sylvia^.  Namitt>r^^dai]gbter»  he  got  her 
admitted  a  vestal  virgin,  which  condemned  her  to  per* 
petual  vii^nity. 

CHAP.    IV. 

Hhea  Syhna  vnth  child  to  Mare.  Ro^uhu  and  Remus  bom, 

AjUT,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  must  look  for  the 
origin  of  so  extraordinary  a  city*  and  the  foundation  of 
an  empire,  in  power  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  gods, 
in  the  records  of  fate.  The  vestal  was  surprised,  forced^ 
and  delivered  of  twins;  whom,  either  because  she- really 
thought  so,  or  because  a  god  was  a  more  honourable 
cloak  for  her  offence,  she  fathered  upon  Mars.  But 
neither  gods  nor  men  screened  her  from  the  cruelty  of 
the  king  .*  the  vestal  was  put  in  close  confinement ;  and 
the  infants  were  ordered  to  be  thipwn  into  the  Tiber, 
where  the  current  was  most  rapid,  i  By  the  interposition 
of  some  divinity,  the  river  had,  at  that  time,  overflowed 
its  banks ;  upon  which  the  waters  stood  diffused  in  still 
pools,  which  rendered  the  channel  quite  inacces.sible. 
They  who  were  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  orders^ 
thinking  the  water,  however  still,  ^ould  be  sufficient  to 
drown  the  infants,  laid  them  down  in  the  nearest  pool, 
where  now  stands. the  Ruminalis  ficus *;  formerly,  by 
tradition,  th^  ficus  Romularis,  concluding,  that  they  had 
now  fairly  done  their  duty. 

The  country  was,  at  that  time,  a  vast  wilderness  :  and, 
it  is  said,  that  after  the  water  had  subsided  and  lefk 
the.  trough,  or  skifl,  in  which  the  infants  had  IJ^eu  ex- 
posed, upon. dry  ground,  a  thirsty  she- wolf  coming  down 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  was  led  to  the  place 
by  their  cries,  and  bended  with  so  much  complacency 
to  suckle  them,  that  she  was  found  by  the  king's  shepherd 
gently  licking  them  with  her  tongue.  It  is  said  the 
shepherd's  name  was  Faustulus,  and  that  he   brought 

*  In  some  copies  we  find  Vicus  RuminaKs,  which  appears  to  be 
the  true  reading;  for  it  is  hardly  prohahle  that  a  fig-tree  in  Ro« 
malus'  time,  would  be  standing  in  the  days  of  LiTy. 
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home  >be  children  to  his  cot,  to  be  nursed  by  his  wife 
Laurentia.  Some  contend  that  this  same  Laurentia,  was 
called  Lupa  among  the  shepherds,  on  account  of  her 
easy  virtue,  and  that  the  miraculous  story  took  its  rise 
from  that  circumstance. 

The  children  being  thus  born,  and  thus  brought  up, 
did  Dot  loiter  about  tne  folds,  nor  tend  the  flocks,  even 
when  they  were  yet  young,  but  roamed  and  hunted  in 
the  forests ;  by  which  exercise,  having  acquired  strength 
and  jcourage,  they  not  only  encountered  wild  beasts,  but 
attacked  bands  of  robbers#  loaded  with  plunder;  and 
divided  the  spoil  amongst  the  shepherds.  Their  corps 
becoming  morenumerous  every  day ,~  they  now  began 
to  keep  festivalsi  and  have  rural  sports  together. 

^  CHAP.  V.  Amulius  killed. 

JLT  us  asserted,  that  at  this  very  time,  the  festival  of 
the  Lupercalia^  was  sK)lemnized  on  mount  Palatine, 
which,  from  Pallantium,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  was  first 
calleil  Pallantiun>,  and  afterwards  Palatium. — ^That  there 
Evander,  descended  of  these  Arcadians,  whp.for  manv 
ages  before,  had  been  in  possession  of  that  country,  had 
instituted  that  festival  brought  with  him  from  Arcadia. 
It  was  to  be  solemni^^ed  by  young  men,  who  were  to  run 
naked,  making  every  attitude  expressive  of  mirth  and 
humour,  in  honour  of  Pan  Lyceusf;  to  whom  after- 
wards the  Romans.. gave  the  name  of  Innus. — ^That  the 
robbers  having  learned  when  this  festival  was  to  be  so- 
lemnized, and  irritated  for  the  loss  of  their  plunder,  lay 
in  wait  for  them  while  engaged  in  these  sports.  Romu- 
lus by  the  gallantry  of  his  defence,  got  clear  off,  but  Re- 
mus fell  into  their  hands,  and  was  delivered  to  kin^ 
Amulius,  loaded  with  accusations  attested  by^  themselves. 


*  Two  goatt  and  a  dog  were  sacrificed ;  and  the  foreheads  of 
two  yoUAg  men  of  quality  were  touched  with  the  bloody  knife, 
wbUtt  others  wiped  off  the*  blood  with  wool  dipt  in  n>ilk.  The 
I^Oats  skins  were  cut  in  thongs,  with  which  the  young  men  struck 
all  they  met,  particularly  young  married  women,  who  believed 
that  such  strokes  contribnted  to  easy  conception  and  delivery. 

f  A  sirname  given  to  Pan,  becaoee  it  was  thought  he^rotcctcd 
the  fkKiks  froB  the  wolv«i* 
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They  were  charged  in  particular,  with  making  incur- 
fions  on,  and  ravaging  Num iter's  lands,  assisted  by  a 
^and  of  young  fellow  scollected  for  the  purpose ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  Remus  was  delivered  over  to  Nomi- 
tor  to  be  punished.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Faustulus 
from  the  oeginning  had  some  notion  that  the  children 
he  had  been  bringing  up  were  of  the  blood  royal»  for 
lie  knew  they  had  been  exposed  by  the  king's  order,  and 
the  time  he  had  taken  them  up,  corresponded  exactly 
with  the  date  of  the  order :  but  he  bad  no  intention  of 
discoTering  the  secret  unseasonably,  before  he  found  a 
proper  opportunity,  or  was.compelled  by  necessity.  Ne- 
cessity was  his  first  motive:  for,  instigated  by  his  concern 
for  the  safety  of  his  ward,  he  makes  a  ftidL  discovery  to 
Ilomulu9.  By  chance  too,  when  Numitor  had  Remus 
in  custody,  he  had  heard  that  he  had  a  Iwin- brother; 
and  by  comparing  their  ages  with  their  dispositions, 
which  be  found  the  very  reverse  of  servile,  he  was  struck 
with  the  idea  of  his  grand-children;  and  upon  farther 
inquiry,  was  almost  determined  to  acknowledge  Remus.. 
Wherefore  a  plot  is  laid  for  the  king  on  al)  sides.  . 

RomuTus,  however,  did  not  advance  with  his  young: 
adventurers  in  a  body,  as  being,  by  open  force,  unequal 
to  the  attempt ;  but  having  ordered  the  shepherds,  by 
different  routs,  to  meet  at  the  palace,  at  an  hour  con- 
certed, he  then  forces  his  way  to  .the  king,  whilst  from 
Numitor's  house,  Reinus  advances  with  another  party, 
which  he  had  convened  for  his  brother's  assistance. 


CHAP.  VL 


Hie  ciUf  Rome  huilt  by  RoTnuhiS. 

jl\UMITOR,  at  the  beghming  of  the  insurrection, 
under  pretence  that  s|n  enemy  had  invaded  the  city, 
and  Blade  their  way  good  to  the  palace,  cdled  off  the 
Alban  youth  to  garrison  and  defend  the  castle.  But 
when  he  saw  his^and-sons  advancing  towards  him,  with 
loud  huzzas,  having  done  their  business,  he  immediately 
^Ued  a  council,  laid  open  to  them  his  brother's  wicked 
proceedings  against  bimself,  acquaints  thtm  with  the 
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histof]^Gf  bis  graod-soDs,  how  they  were  bonit  brought 
up,  and  discovered ;  and  also  informs  them  of  the  mur« 
der  of  the  tyrant,  at  the  same  time  acknowledging^ 
that  it  did  not  happen  without  his  consent.  Then  the 
young  princes,  making  their  way  through  the  middle  of 
the  crowd,  with  their  attendants,  saluted  their  grand- 
fialber  king ;  of  which  the  multitude  echoing  shouts  of 
approbation,  confirmed  to  him  at  once,  the  prerogative, 
as  well  as  the  title  of  king. 

Namitor  being  thus  recognised  king  of  Alba,  Romulus 
and  Remus  became  passionately  fond  of  building  a  city 
on  the  very  spot  where  they  had  been  exposed  and 
brouigbt  up. .  A  number,  both  of  Trojans  and  Albans, 
could  well  enough  be  spared,  and  the  shepherds  had  aU 
ready  acceded  to  the  motion,  who  altogether  were  easily 
induced  to  hope,  that  in  future  times.  Alba  and  Lavi- 
nia  would  only  be  looked  upon  as  inconsiderable  villages, 
compared  with  the  city  they  were  about  to  build.  These 
views  were  afterwards  interrupted  by  ambition,  an  here- 
ditary evil,  which  though  it  was  attended  with  no  sort 
of  acrimony  at  first,  had  an  event  sufficiently  tragical. 

As  the  brothers  were  twins,  and  the  respect  due  to 
seniority  could  make  no  distinction,  they  agreed  that  the 
tutelar  gods  of  the  country  should  decide  by  Augury  *, 
which  of  the  two  should  give  a  name  and  laws  to  the 
new  city,  when  built.  IComulus  choosed  the  Palatine, 
and  Remus  the  Aventine  mount,  for  making  their  re- 
spective observations. 

CHAR  VII.  Remus  killed. 

jK.£MUS,  it  is  said,  had  the  first  omen,  namely,  si^ 
Vultures:  but  he  had  hardly  made  his  report,  wHeiT 
douDle  the  number  appeared  to  Romulus;  upon  which 

*  Ab  avium  gestu,  vel  garr'tlUf  first  iDTented  i^  CImldea,  thence 
transmitted  to  Greece,  thence  to  the  Tuscans,  and  by  them 
communicated  to  the  Latins  and  Romans.  In  taking  an  Augury, 
the  observer  stood  on  a  tower,  vith^his  bead  covered  with  a 
f  own  peculiar  to  his  office,  called  Laena,  and  turning  his  face  to 
the  east,  marked  out  the  heavens  into  four  temples,  or  quarters, 
with  his  litus  or  slxort  rod,  after  which  he  stood  waiting  for  the 
omen,  which  always  nainedmost  credit  when  confirm^  by  anoUier 
similftr  to  it. 
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each  is  saluted  king  by  bis  respective  followers.  The 
one  party  pled  a  priority  in  point  of  time,  and  the  other 
a  superiority  in  point  of  nuriibers.  Upon  this  high 
t^ords  ensued^  whicb^  being  inflamed  witb^ssion,  ended 
^ blood. /jThere  Remus  fellin  the  scuffle.  ^ 
\  There  isstili  another  account  of  the  matter,  which 
nde'ets  with  greater  credit ;  namely,  that  R<?mus  in  ri- 
dicule of  his  brother,  had  leaped  over  his  new  wall,  at 
which  Romulus  being  highly  incensed,  put  him  to  death; 
adding,  moreover,  in  an  ironical  tone,  *'  Thus  let  every 
"  one  perish,  who  shall  attempt  a  similar  insult/' — Thus 
»  the  sovereignty  devolved  on  Romujus  ^one,  who  called 
the  new  built  city  after  his  own  name.    \ 

The  first  object  of  his. attention  was  the  Palatine  mount, 
where  he  had  spent  his  younger  years,  and  that  he  for- 
tified. In  the  worship  of  all  the  other  gods,  he  observ- 
ed the  ceremonies  of  Alba;  but  in  what  respected  Her* 
cules,  the  ceremonies  of  Greece,  as  instituted  by  Evan- 
det. — ^Tbey  tell  a  story,  that  Hercules  having  killed 
Oerion,  brought  off  with  him  some  cows  of  surprizing 
beauty;  and  that  having  swivimed  across  the  Tiber,  driv- 
ing them  before  him,  he  lay  down  in  a  meadow  fi\|l  of 
grass,  to  refresh  himself  after  the  fatigue  of  his  journey, 
and  feed  his  cattle  with  the  rich  pasture\  ^ '  There,  having 
eat  and  drunk  plentifully  before,  when  he  had  fallen 
fast  asleep,  a  shepherd,  named  Cacus,  who  resided  there- 
about, being  full  of  his  strength,  and  quite  charmed 
with  the  beauty  of  the  cows,  resolved  to  make  free  with 
them/  And  because  the  niarks  6f  their  feet  would  have 
betrayed  his  retreat  to  their  owner,  had  he  driven  them 
forwards,  he  drew  the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  herd, 
one  by  one,  into  his  cave,  backwards  by  the  tail. 

Hei^cules  getting  up,  as  soon  as  day  appeared,  and 
surveying  his  cattle,  found  some  of  them  were  gone ; 
upon  which  he  walked  to  the  next  cave,  if  possible,  to 
tiace  them.  But  when  he  observed  their  footsteps  all 
turned  from  it,  and  leading  no  where  else,  be  was  quite 
confounded:  and  having  no  other  alternative,  bej^an 
to  drive  his  cattle  from  the  enchanted  spot.  Upou  this, 
as  it  c*omaionly  happens,  some  of  the  cows,  as  he  was 
driving  them  along,  began  to  low.  for  want  of  those  they 
bad  left  behind;  nor  did  the  cows  in  tbe  cave  fail  to 
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aoswer  them,  which  induced  Hercules  to  turn  back.  As 
he  was  advancing  to  the  cows,  Cacus 'attempted  to  stop 
him  with  all  the  force'  he' could  musier;  but  Hercoles, 
with  a  single  stroke  of  his  ciub,  laid  him  breathless  at 
bis  feet,  whilst  he  vainly  implored  the  protection  of  the 
shepherds. 

At  that  time  Evamier,  having  fled  from  Peloponnesus,* 
4iad  the  government  of  this  country,  more  out  of  respect 
to  bis  superior  merit,  than  any  legal  investiture.  He 
was  highly  revered  for  his  wonderful  learning,  a  thing 
qaUe  uncommon  among  men  who  were  ignorant  of  every 
aitj  and  still  more  for  the  supposed  divinity  uf  his  mother 
Cvmenta,  to  whom  before  the  coming  of  the  Sybilf 
into  Italy,  these  nations,  for  her  prophetic  spirit,  [laid 
great  veneration.  This  Evander  wasca>led  upon  by  the 
shepherds,  who  crowded  in  great  consternation  about 
the  stranger,  and  impeached  him  with  open  murder. 

Having  heard  the  crime,  and  the  provocaiion  fully 
explained,  and  observing  a  certain  dignity  in  the  air  of 
Hercules,  and  his  size  rather  above  the  human,  he  asked 
him  who  he  was?  The  moment  his  name,  his  father, 
and  his  country  were  mentioned,  "  Hail,  Hercules,  (said 
*'  he)  son  of  Jupiter ;  my  mother,  a  true  prophetess, 
".  hath  declared  to  me,  that  ycu  will  increase  the  num- 
"  her  of  the  celestials,  and  that  to  you  an  altai*^  shall 
"  be  dedicated  here,  which  an  empire,  the  most  power- 
"  ful  upon  earth,  shall  call  the  greatesL^  Hercules 
reaching  him  the  hand  of  friendship,  replied,  "  That  he 
*'  gladly  accepted  the  omen,  and  would  fulfil  the  plea- 
"  sure  of  the  fates,  by  raising  and  consecrating  an  altar 
"  accordingly." 

Thus,  tor  the  first  time,  an  heifer  being  selected  for 
the  purpose,  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  collection, 
a  sacrifice  was  made  to  Hercules;  the  Potitii  and  Pinarii, 
families  of  the  first  distinction  in  the  country,  performing 
the  service,  and  partaking  of  the  entertainment.  It 
happened,  however,  that  the  Potitii  were  present  at  the 

*  Now  the  Morea. 

f  The  Sybils  were  thought  to  have  been  divinely  inspired,  of 
«hicb,  the  most  considerable  were  the  Persian  and  Cumsean. 
I  It  stood  in  the  Ox  Market 
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time,  and  had  the  entrails  set^efore  them ;  but  the  Pi* 
nariiy  as  the  entrails  bad  been  eaten  up,  came  only  to 
the  remaining  part  of  the  entei4ainmeiit:  For  which 
reason,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  Pinarii  should  never  in 
future  be  allowed  to  eat  of  the  entrails  at  solemn  sacri- 
fices. 

The  Potitii,  being  instructed  by  Evander,  continued 
priests  of  Hercules  for  many  agesy  till  they  gave  up  this 
solemn  hereditary  office,  to  be  administered  by  public 
slaves,  that  the  whole  family  became  extinct. — ^This  was 
the  only  foreign .  sacred  rite,  which  Romulus  adopted ; 
and  this  too,  out  of  deference  to  that  immortality  which 
is  the  perquisite  of  virtue,  whither  his  own  fates  seemed 
to  point. 

CHAP.   VIII. 

T%e  Senate  chosen.    A,  N.  C.  753.  Rom.  I. 

XVOMULUS  having,  with  all  due  solemnity,  perform^^ 
ed  the  duties  he  owea  to  religion,  called  an  assembly  of 
his  people,  to  whom  he  prescribed  laws  and  regulatioiis» 
which  alone  bade  fairest  for  uniting  them  in  one  com- 
munity; and  judging  that  these  laws  would  have  a 
greater  impressiou  on  his  unciyilized  rustics,  were  he 
himself  distinguished  by  ensigns  of  royalty,  he  rendered 
his  appearance  more  majestic,  by  the  richness  of  his^ 
dress,  and  particularly  by  twelve  Lictors*  who  were  to 
attend  his  person. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  twelve  Vultures,  which 
had  been  the  omen  of  his  regal  power,  determmed  him 
to  fix  upon  this  number.  But  I  rather  imagine,  accord- 
ing to  others,  that  he  copied  the  Apparitors^f  as  well 
as  this  kind  of  officers,  and  the  number  of  them,  from 
bis  neighbours,  the  Etruriads,  from  whom  also  he  bor« 

*  A  ligandit  rets.  They  carried  each  a  bundle  of  rods  tied  up 
with  an  axe ;  the  fint  for  arbitrary,  and  the  last  for  capital  punish- 
inents. 

t  Ab  appareo,  being  alwaj^s  ready  to  cxecat^  orden j  lacb  were 
the  tcribesj  or  pablic  notaries,  &c« 
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rowed  the  Curule  chair^*  and  the  Toga  pratexta.-f-^^ 
What  gave  occasion  to  this  number  among  the  Etrnri- 
an^  was  the  number  of  nations  of  which  they  consisted, 
each  hHving  a  Tote  in  the  election  of  a  king,  to  whom 
also  each  of  them  assigned  a  Lictor. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  walls  of  the  city  were  extended, 
by  including  one  place  after  another  within  their  works; 
which  they  carried  on  more  in  hopes  of  an  accession  of 
inhabitants,  than  for  the  accommodation  of  the  numbers 
they  had  at  present.  Thereafter,  that  this  speculation 
might  not  be  aerial,  Romulus,  in  order  to  increase  his 
numbers,  adopting  the  policy  of  those  ancient  founders, 
who  by  drawing  togetlier  an  assemblage  of  people  in  low 
circomstances,  and  of  mean  extraction,  pretended  that 
men  arose  to  them  out  of  the  earth,  opened  an  asylum 
in  that  place,  which  is  now  enclosed,  as  you  go  down 
the  hill  between  the  two  groves :  thither,  freed  men 
and^slaves,  and  whoever  had  a  taste  for  novelty,  fled  in 
mpltitodes  without  distinction,  from  the  neighbouring 
nations,  which  was  the  first  accession  to  their  infant 
power.' 

As  they  were  now  become  a  pretty  formidable  party, 
the  next  step  was  to  put  them  uiider  some  proper  regu- 
lation. For  this  purpose,  an  hundred  Senators  were 
chosen ;  either  because  that  number  was  thought  suffi- 
cient, or  because  no  more  were  found,  who  could  with 
propriety  be  elected.  But  it  was  surely  out  of  respect^> 
that  they  w^e  called  Fathers,  and  their  children  Pa- \ 
tricians.  "^"^  .'-'' 

CHAP.   IX. 

War  with  the  Sabines. 

JK.OME  was  now  powerful  enough  to  cope  with  any 
of  its  neighbours;  but  for  want  of  women,  their  dura- 
tion as  a  state,  could  not  be  extended  beyond  the  period 

*  Ad  ivory  chair,  carved  and  placed  in  a  chariot,  in  which  the 
chief  magistratM  were  carried  into  council. 

f  A^white  robe  reaching  down  to  the  ancles,  edged  with  a  pnr- 
ple  lace,  wore  by  the  chief  magistrates  and  senators  on  festival 
dayi^  M  a  hadgs  of  distinction. 
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of  their  own  existence,  having  no  partners  at  home« 
nor  the  means  of  procuring  them  from  their  neighbours. 
For  this  reason,  Romulus,  with  the  advice  of  the  fatherg, 
sent  deputies  through  the  neighbouring  states,  to  solicit 
their  alliance  and  connexion,  by  intermarrying  with  his 
oew  subjects:  and  urging,  "  That  cities,  like  other 
''  things,  rose  from  very  small  beginnings ; — ^That  those 
"  who  were  assisted  by  the  gods,  and  their  own  indiuk 
'*  try,  have  in  time  become  great  and  opulent.-^That 
*'  they  might  be  very  sensible,  that  the  gods  had  coun- 
"  tenanced  the  building  of  Rome;  and  that  in  point  of 
"  virtuous  industry,  the  citizens  would  not  be  deficient.-^ 
•'  That  therefore,  he  hoped,  as  they  themselves  were 
**  men,  they  would  not  refuse  to  mix  their  blood  and  fa* 
"  milies  with  men  like  themselves."       .\- 

This  embassy  had  a  gracious  reception  nowhere,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  they  were  held  in  the  utmost  con- 
tempt, they  were  dreaded  as  a  monster  growing  up  in 
the  heart  of  their  country,  to  devour  them  and  their  pos- 
terity. They  were  therefore  dismissed  by  most  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  with  this  insulting  question,  "  Whe>- 
"  ther  had  they  opened  an  asylum  for  female  vagrants^ 
•"  for  such  only  would  be  suitable  matches  for  them  ?'* 
The  Roman  youth  were  not  s.  little  piqued  at  this  affront, 
and  without  doubt,  began  to  meditate  on  a  more  Tiolent 
mode  of  courtship.  To  give  them  time  and  opportunity 
for  putting  their  designs  in  execution,  Romulus,  con- 
cealing his  chagrin,  makes  preparations  for  celebrating 
solemn  games  in  honour  of  Equestrian  Neptune.*  He 
calls  them  Consualia  ;f  and  orders  them  to  be  announ- 
ced to  all  the  cities  around.  They  were  celebrated  with 
alt  the  pomp  and  magnificence  they  could  contrive  or 
afford,  that  their  splendour  might  not  come  short  of  the 
popular  expectations.  Great  crowds  assembled,  particu- 
larly from  the  adjoining  cities  Csenina,  Crustuminiuro, 
and  Anteranae,^  even  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  new 

*  B€cmu8e  be  is  said  to  have  raised  the  first  house  from  the 
earth  by  a  stroke  of  his  Trident. 

f  From  Consus,  the  ^od  of  counsel,  because  this  politic  was 
the  efifect  of  great  deliberation. 

}  Towns  near  Rome,  but  their  modera  names  litQs  known. 
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city.  The  y^hdie  nation  of  the  Sabines''^  came,  with 
their  wives  and  children.  Being  treated  with  great 
hospitality  in  the  different  houses,  when  they  had  taken 
a  view  or  the  city,  its  situation,  fortifications,  and  the 
prodigious  number  of  houses  it  contained,  they  could  not 
coDCfeal  their  wonder  at  the  rapidity  of  its  progress  in  so 
short  a  time. 

When  the  exhibition  came  on,  their  eyes  and  rainds 
being  equally  fixed  on  that  object,  a  tumult  was  set  on 
foot,  as  had  been  concerted,  and  the  signal  being  given, 
the  Roman  youth  ran  different  ways  to  carry  off  the 
young  women  by  force.  A  great  part  of  them  were  borne 
away  promiscuously,  by  those  into  whose  hands  chance 
had  put  them.  Some  of  superior  beauty,  destined  for 
the  principal  senators,  were,  by  persons  employed  for  the 
purpose,  carriedr  to  their  houses.  A  young  lady,  la  her 
person  and  looks,  far  surpassing  all  the  rest,  it  is  said, 
had  been  seized  by  a  party  commissioned  by  one  Talas- 
tiuSf  who,  to  save  her  From  rudeness,  when  the  questioa 
was  put,  for  whom  was  she  intended?  they  repeatedly 
cried  out,  for  Talassi us;  a  word,  which  afterwards  was 
adopted  in  the  marriage  ceremonies. 

The  consternation  occasioned  by  this  proceeding  hav- 
ing interrupted  the  games,  the  parents  of  the  young  wo- 
men in  sorrow  fled  from  the  city,  exclaiming  bitterly 
against  the  Romans,  for  violating  the  laws  of  hospitality, 
and  invoking  the  vengeance  of  that  god,  to  counteirrince 
whose  games  they  had  come  to  Rome,  betrayed  under 
the  specious  pretence  of  religion  and  public  faith.  Nor 
were  the  hopes  of  the  young  women  more  sanguine,  nor 
their  resentment  less  poignant. 

But  Romulus,  iii  person,  went  about  and  informed 
them,  "  That  whatever  had  happened,  was  entiiely  ow- 
"  ing  to  the  pride  of  their  fathers,  who  had  refused  to 
*'  give  them  in  marriage  to  their  neighbours:  but,  that 
"  nevertheless,  they  should  be  joined  by  indissoluble  ties 
"  to  their  fortunes  and  freedom,  as  well  as  to  their  per- 
"  sons.  And,  moreover,  what  would  &till  be  a  more 
"  endearing  connexion,  they  would  be  united  with  their 
''  husbands  in  the  tender  affection  of  parents  of  the  same 

^  From  Sabus  their  founder. 
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*'  childreo :— ^that  now  they  ought  to  soften  their  re-  . 
''  sentment,  and  surrender  their  hearts  to  those  men.  to  ^ 
"  whom  fortune  had  given  possession  of  their  persons. 
*'  «— That  from  wrongs  and  injuries,  love  and  friendship 
^'  had  often  proceeded ;  and  that  they  would  find  their 
"  husbands  behave  thenuelves  with  so  tender  an  afiec- 
''  tion,  as  would  leave  them  no  cause  to  regret  the  loss 
"  of  either. parents  or  country." 

To  these  soothing  expostulations,  we  may  add  the  ca* 
resses  of  the  husbands,  pleading  in  excuse  the  ardour  of 
their  passion  and  violence  of  their  love;  pleas,  which 
seldom  fail  to  operate  with  success  on  the  female  heart. 

CHAP.  X. 

Opitna  Spolia  presented  to  JupiUr  Feretrius. 

^ilY  this  time  the  passion  of  the  ladies  had  greatly  sub- 
sided ;  but  their  parents  all  the  while  were  going  about ' 
in  a  pitiful  dress,  endeavouring  by  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions, to  stir  up  their  ■  states  to  revenge :  nor  did  they 
confine  their  complaints  to  their  own  country,  hut  as- 
sembled  from  all  quarters  to  Titus  Tatius,  king  of  ^the 
Sabines,  to  whom,  as  being  the  most  conspicuous  cha- 
racter in  these  countries,  all  embassies  were  addressed. 
The  Caeninenses,  Crustumiui,  and  Antepfinates,  had  their 
share  in  the  indignity,  To  them  Titus  and  his  Sabines 
seemed  slow  and  inactive,  for  which  reason,  having 
formed  a  triple  alliance  among  themselves,  they  prepare 
for  hostilities. 

StilJ  were  the  motions  of  the  Crustumini  and  Antem- 
nates  too  slow  for  the  ardour  and  fury  of  the  Cseninenses, 
80  that  they  alone  ipade  an  incursion  upon  the  Romaa  . 
territories ;  but  Romulus  meeting  them  with  his  army, 
as  they  were  ravaging  the  country,  in  straggling  parties, 
soon  convinced  them  in  a  slight  skirmish,  that  fury,  un- 
ffopported  by  strength,  is  impotent  in  the  extreme.  Their 
^rroy  is  defeated,  routed,  and  pursued,  Romulus  killed 
their  king  with  his  own  hand,  and  stripped  him  of  his 
armour.  Their  general  being  slain,  the  city  scarce  stood 
^n  attack.     Then  Romulus  returning  with  his  victorious 
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army*  and  being  now  distinguished  by  his  gallant  actions, 
to  which,  in  the  representation,  he  could  do  great  justice, 
bearing  before  him  the  spoils  of  the  enemy's  general, 
foapended  on  a  frame  nicely  contrived  for  the  purpose, 
goes  up  in  state  to  the  capitol,  where  he  laid  them  down 
at  the  foot  of  an  oak»  sacred  among  shepherds.  With 
the  present,  he  delineated  with  his  eye,  the  limits  oH  a 
temple  to  Jupiter,  giving  bim,  at  »he  same  time,  a  sir- 
name;"  "  O  Jupiter  Feretrius,*"  says  he,  '•  to  thee  do  I, 
"  the  victorious  king  Romulus,  bear  tiiese  royal  arms; 
^'  to  thee  do  I  dedicate  a  temple,  on  that  spot,  which  I 
^  have  this  moment  traced  out  in  my  mind,  to  be  the 
/'  repository  of  these  opima  spolia^f  whjch  my  successors, 
/''  following  my  example,  shall  offer  to  thee  when  ttfken 
/*Mirom  kings,  or  generals  of  the  enemy,  whom  thcj 
^""'''Inay  have  the  honour  to  kill  in  battle/'  This  was  the 
origin  of  tbaC temple,  the  first  that  was  consecrated  at 
Rome;  and  it4iath  pleased  the  gods,  tifat  neither  should 
tbe  words  of  the  founder  be  uttered  in  vain,  as  to  this 
lepository  of  the  opima  spolia,  nor  that  the  glory  of  that 
atchievement,  should  lose  ought  of  its  lustre  by  the 
nuBiber  of  those  who  should  have  the  honour  to  attain  it^ 
Twtoe  only,!(  in  the  course  of  so  many  years,  and  so 
many  battles,  were  the  opima  spolia  obtained,  so  rare 
the  acquisition  of  that  honour. 


CHAP.  XL 

The  Antemnata  and  Cruttumni  drfeaied  and  brought  to 
Home, 

X  HEN,  whilst  the  Romans  were  thus  employed,  a  body 
of  the  Antemnates,  .taking  the  opportunity  of  this  avoca- 
tion, make  an  incursion  into  their  country.     A  Roman 

*  From  feriref  to  strike. 

f  Some  derive  ofmna  from  opSf  the  earth ;  others  from  opus. 

^  Once  by  Cornelias  Coksqs,  who  killed  ToUimnius  king  of  the 
Vejentes  in  the  year  of  the  city  918;  and  a^ain  by  Claudius  Mar- 
cel fus,  who  killed  Verdumarie,  a  king  of  the  Germans,  in  the 
year  of  tlM  city,  533. 
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legion  *  wag  quickly  dispatched  again^  them^  and  com- 
ing up  with  them  by  forced  marches,  cut  tliem  off,  a«. 
they  were  dispersed  in  ^small  parties  over  the  country. 
Thus  was  the  enemy  routed  at  the  first  shout  and  charge, 
and  their  town  also  taken.  As  Romulus  was  returning 
in  triumph  from  this  double  victory,  his  wife,  Hersilia, 
wearied  out  with  the  importunities  of  the  ravished  ladies, 
requests  of  him  to  be  reconciled  to  their  fathers,  and  re- 
ceive them  into  the  city,  for  by  soch  union,  there  would 
be,  between  them,  a  reciprocation  of  interest.  This  fa* 
Tour  was  easily  obtained. 

After  this  he  marched  against  the  Crustimini,  who 
too  had  commenced  hostilities:  But  here  the  resistance 
he  met  with  was  feeble  indeed.  The  enemy  was  quite 
dispirited  by  the  overthruw  of  their  neighbours.  Colo- 
"nies  were  sent  to  each  of  these  places :  but  on  account  of 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  the  majority  enlisted  for  Crustu* 
minium  From  them  too  there  were  frequent  emigrations 
to  Rome,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  parents  and  relations 
*of  the  ravished  ladies.  The  fast,  but  not  the  least  war 
they  had  on  this  account,  was  with  the  Sabiiies,  they 
were  neither  actuated  by  passion,  nor  love  of  plunder  ; 
nor  did  they  threaten  before  they  were  ready  to  execute. 

To  expedite  their  designs,  they  had  recourse  to  a  stra* 
tagem.  Spurius  Turpeius  was  then  governor  of  the  ci- 
tadel. With  the  promise  of  a  sum  of  money,  Tatius 
prevailed  on  a  young  lady,  the  governor's  daughter,  to 
permit  his  soldiers  to  enter  the  citadel  in  arms ;  by 
chance,  at  that  time,  she  had  gone  without  the  walls  to 
fetch  water  for  some  sacred  purpose.  They  whom  she 
admitted,  either  because  they  thought  it  more  honourable, 
that  it  should  appear  the  citadel  was  taken  fairly^  or  to 
make  her  an  example  to  posterity,  that  no  faith  should 
be  kept  with  traitors,  smothered  her  under  their  bucklers. 
Because  the  Sabines,  on  their  left,  arms,  commonly  wore 
bracelets  of  great  value,   and  on  their  fmgers,  rings  set 

*  From  Ugere,  to  ohuse;  because  the  Roman  legion  consisted 
entirely  of  c))osen  men.  The  number,  which  at  that  time  consti* 
tuted  a  legion,  is  not  easily  ascertained.  Plutarf  h  says,  3000 
foot  and  300  horse. 
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with  jewels:  they  have  added  another  circomstance^  that 
■he  coBtracted  with  them  for  what  they  had  on  their  left 
arms,  and  that^  instead  of  the  golden  bracelets,  she  was 
covered  with  their  shields..  Some  also  alledge,  that  in 
coosequence  of  her  bargain,  she  insisted  for  their  arms, 
and  thus  seeming  to  have  acted  with  duplicity,  she  got 
tbe  reward  she  had  urged. 

CHAP.  XII. 

The  Romans  drfeat  tlie  Sabines  in  battle* 

JL  HE  Sabines,  however,  got  possession  of  the  citadel  t 
bat  from  thence,  though  the  ftocnan  army,  the  next  day, 
was  drawn  up  along  the  field,  which  lies  between  th6 
Palatine  and  Capitolioe  hills,  they  did  not  venture  into 
tbe  plain,  till  the  Romans,  fired  with  indignation,  and 
eager  to  recover  the  citadel,  charged  up  i6  their  front 
The  battle  was  begun  by  two  principal  officers,  Mettius 
Coirtius  on  the  side  of  the  Sabines,  and  Tullius  Hostilius  • 
on  the  side  of  the  Romans.  He,  in  spite  of  the  disad- 
vantage of  ground,  supported  the  Romans,  among  the 
foremost  ranks,  by  his  spirited  and  intrepid  conduct. 
Tbe  moment  he  fell,  the  Romans  gave  wa}^  and  fled  to 
the  old  gate  of  Palatium. 

Romuius  too,  being  hurried  along  with  the  fugitives 
lifting  up  his  arms  to  heaven;  "Jupiter,  (cried  he)  com- 
*'  manded  by  thy  birds,  I  laid  the  foundation  stone  of 
"  this  city  on  the  Palatine  hill.  These  Sabines,  by  viU 
•♦  lainous  bribery,  are  already  in  possession  of  the  cita- 
"  del.  From  thence  they  are  pursuing  us  in  arms,  hav- 
*'  ing  already  passed  the  middle  of  the  valley.  But,  O 
"  father  of  gods  and  men,  do  thou  at  least  enable  us  to 
*'  drive  the  enemy  hence,  cure  the  Romans  of  this  panic*. 
«'  and  put  a  stop  to  their  shameful  flight.  Here,  to  thee, 
"  Jupiter  Stator,  do  I  vow  a  tempie,  which  shall  tell  it 
•'  to  posterity,  that  by  thy  present  interposition,  this  city 
*'  was  saved." 

Having  fimshed  his  prayer,  as  if  he  had  been  convin* 
ced  that  his  prayers  were  heard;   "  Romany  (he  cried,) 
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"  Japiter,  the  best  and  the  greatest,  orders  yoo  from  this 
*'  moment,  to  stop,  rally,  and  renew  the  engagement." 
The  Romans  obey,  as  if  the  order  had  come  from  hea- 
ven. Romulus  himself,  flies  to  the  foremost  ranks. 
Mettius  Curtius  had  come  galloping  down  from  the  cita- 
del, driving  the  Romans  before  him,  all  along  the  foram  ; 
and  when  he  was  within  a  little  of  the  gate  of  the  P^la- 
tiam,  he  bawled,  "  We  have  beat  our  perfidious  hosti^ 
•'  — our  cowardly  enemies; — now  they  are  convinced  to 
*'  their  cost,  that  to  Bght  with  men,  and  run  away  with 
"  girls,  are  very  different  things." 

Whilst  he  was  vaunting  in  this  insulting  manner,  Ro- 
mulus charged^  him  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  gallant 
young  fellows ;  and,  as  it  happened,  that  Mettius  fought 
on  horseback,  it  was  the  more  easy  to  drive  him  from 
iiis  post.  He  is  put  to  flight  in  his  turn,  and  pursued. 
Another  battalion  of  the  Roman  army,  spirited  up  by  the 
gallantry  of  their  prince,  routs  the  Sabines.  Mettius 
was  thrown  into  a  swamp  from  his  horse,  rendered  un- 
manageable from  the  noise  of  those  who  pursued,  a  cir-' 
cumstance,  seeing  their  champion  in  danger,  that  alarm- 
ed the  Sabines  prodigiously.  Animated  by. the  cries 
and  signs  made  to  him  by  bis  party,  he,  however,  escap- 
ed.**—The  battle  was  renewed  on  both  sides,  in  the  centre 
of  a  valley,  between  two  hills  $  but  fortune  declared  for 
the  Romans. 


B 


CtlAP.   XlU. 

The  Sabine  women  interpose,  and  obtain  a  coalition. 


)Y  this  time  the  Sabine  women,  on  whose  account 
hostilities  had  commenced,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  rent 

Sarments,  their  melancholy  circumstances  having  ren- 
ewed them  superior  to  the  fear  common  to  th^ir  sex, 
threw  themselves  between  the  two  armies  among  showers 
of  darts,  with  a  view  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  and 
suspend  the  fury  of  the  combatants;  beseeching  their  fa- 
thers, on  the  one  side,  and  their  husbands,  on  the  other; 
**  That  they  would  not  impiously,  being  fathers  and 
''  8ons-in-law>  embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  the  one 
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**  of  the  other  ;^ — that  th^y  woiild  n6t  entail  the  reproach 
'*  of  parricide  apon  their  offspring,  children  of  the  one, 
"  and  grdnd-children  of  the  other.  If,  (continued  they) 
"  you  dislike  the  connection,  or  choice  we  have  made, 
"  let  the  weight  of  your  resentment  fall  upon  us.  It  is 
''  w6  who  are  the  cause  of  the  war ;  it  is  we  who  have 
"  shed  the  blood  of  our  fathers  and  husbands.  We  had 
"  betjtef  be  dead,  than  left  widows  without  the  one,  ol* 
"  orphans  M^thout  the  other.** 

This  moving  scene  very  sensibly  touched  the  feieling^ 
of  the  army  and  generals.  All  Was  hush  in  a  moment, 
when  both  leaders  advanced  with  proposals  for  an  accom* 
modation.  Matters  were  quickly  adjustied,  and  an  union 
of  both  cities  and  kingdoms  efiected.  Rome  was  made 
the  seat  of  the  united  government.  By  this  coalition,  th& 
numbers  of  the  cities  being  doubled,  the  Sabines  wer6 
called  Qtiirites,  from  Cures,  by  way  of  distinction. — As  a 
xnonuuT^ni  nit  that  battle,  the  place  where  Curtius's  horse, 
springing  out  of  a  dry  swamp,  set  him  upon  shallow 
\vater,  was  called  the  Curtian  lake.  This  quick  and 
happy  transition  to  peace,  from  a  very  unnatural  war, 
endeared  the  Sabine  women  to  their  fathers  and  hus<^ 
bands,  more  than  ever;  and  most  of  all  to  Romulu?, 
who,  when^he  divided  the  people  into  thirty  Curia:,  dis* 
tinguished  them  by  their  names. 

Though  doubtless  the  number  of  the  women  exceeded 
that  of  the  Curiae,  yet  it  is  not  said,  whether  they  who 
gave  names  to  the  Curiae  were  selected  to  that  honour, 
for  their  seniority,  superiority  of  their  own,  or  husbands' 
rank,  or  by  lot.  At  the  same  time,  three  hundred  knights 
were  enrolled,  and  from  Romulus,  were  called  Ramnenses; 
and  from  Tatius,  Tatienses.  Why,  or  how  they  they  were 
called  Luceres,  is  yet  a  question.  From  this  date,  the 
associate  kings  ruled  in  common,  on  the  most  amicable 
footing. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

The  Fidenates  routed, 

OOME  years  after,  the  relations  of  Tatius  behaved  rude- 
ly to  the  kmbassadors  of  the  Laurentes,  who  when  they 
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demanded  satisfaction,  were  very  little  regarded  by 
Tatius;  for  which  reason  the  punishment  of  his  relations  ' 
recoiled  upon  himself;  for  the  people  at  Lavinium,  where 
he  i/i'^s  attending  some  annual  solemnity,  rose  up  and 
killed  him. — It  was  said  of  Romulus,  that  he  cave  hioi-  ] 
sel  f  less  concern  about  this  eyent,  than  it  seemed  to  claim ;  ^ 
whether  it  was,  that  associates  in  sovereign  power  are 
seldom  firm  friends,  or  that  he  really  thought  Tatius  had 
met  with  the  fate  he  deserved:  however,  do  war  follow- 
ed. Only,  to  expiate  in  some  measure  the  indignity  done 
the  ambassadors,  and  the  murder  of  the  king>  the  treaty 
between  the  two  cities,  Rome  and  Lavinium,  wa^renewea. 
iThough  peace,  of  which  there  was  little  expectation,  had 
been  thus  concluded  with  the  Laurentes,  another  war 
broke  out  much  nearer,  nay,  almost  at  the  very  gates  of 
Rome. 

The  Fidenates  finding  the  Roman  power  was  growing 
too  formidable  in  their  neighbourhood,  were  for  striking 
a  blow  before  it  should  arrive  at  that  pitch  of  greatness, 
which  the  rapidity  of  its  progress  seemed  to  point  at9 
Wherefore,  having  let  loose  a  body  of  youth  in  arms, 
upon  the  Roman  territory,  they  laid  waste  all  the  coun- 
try between  Rome  and  Fidenae.  Then  turning  to  the 
left,  because  they  were  prevented  by  the  Tiber  on  the 
right,  they  continued  their  depredations,  to  the  great 
terror  of  the  country  people,  who  flying  in  crowds  frooi 
the  country  to  the  town,  were  the  first  to  bring  advice 
of  the  irruption. 

Roused  by  this  intelligence,  Romulus  instantly  leads 
out  his  army;  for  the  approaches  of  the  enemy  were  too 
near  to  admit  of  deliberation.  He  encamps  about  a 
mile  from  Fidenae.  Marching  out  with  the  main  body, 
and  leaving  only  a  small  party 'for  a  guard,  he  orders  a 
detachment  to  ly  in  ambush,  in  a  place  entirely  covered 
with  brushwood:  then  advancing  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  foot,  and  all  the  horse,  he  rode  op  to  the  enemy's 
gates  in  a  disorderly  and  blustering  manner;  by  which 
he  provoked  the  enemy  to  sally  out,  which  was  all  he 
aimed  at. 

The  behaviour  of  the  horse  too,  made  the  appearance 
of  a  sudden  retreat  seem  less  affected ;  for  whilst  they 
.seemed  through  fear  to  hesitate  whether  they  should 
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fight  or  fly,  the  infantry  drew  back  also.  Upon  this, 
the  enemy's  jgates  instantly  flew  open,  and  out  they  rush 
from  every  quarter.  The  Roman  army  fled  before  them ; 
and  by  their  eagerness  to  pursue,  and  harass  them  in 
their  retreat,  were  decoyed  to  the  place  where  the  party 
lay  ID  ambush.  The  Romans,  starting  up  all  of  a  sud- 
den, attack  the  enemy  in  flank;  the  guard  which  had 
been  left  in  th6  camp,  advancing  at  the  same  time,  with 
colours  flying,  added  to  their  consternation. — The  Fide- 
nales  being  thus  alarmed,  from  every  quarter,  took  to 
their  heels,  almost  before  it  was  possible  for  Romulus, 
and  those  who  attended  him  on  horseback,  to  wheel 
about:  and  fled  in  earnest  back  to  the  town,  much  faster 
than  before  they  had  pursued  the  pretended  fugitives. 
But  all  'could  not  save  them  ;  for  Romulus  keeping  close 
at  their  heels,  before  they  could  shut  the  eates,  entered 
among  them  with  his  army,  as  if  they  had  all  belonged 
to  the  same  corps. 

CHAP.    XV. 

Jlie  Vejentes  conquered. 

X  HE  sparks  which  issued  from  the  war  with  the  Fide* 
nates,  set  the  minds  of  the  Vejentes  on  fire.  And,  their 
relation,  (for  the  Fidenates  were  also  Etrurians,)  added 
to  their  vicinity,  should  this  warlike  disposition  continue 
with  the  Romans,  to  the  molestation  of  their  neighbours, 
blew  it  up  into  a  flaipe.  Wherefore,  they  made  an  in- 
cursion into  the  Roman  territories ;  but  it  had  more  the 
air  of  a  plundering  match,  than  a  regular  expedition. 
F^r,  without  encamping,  or  waiting  for  an  -enemy,  they 
returned  to  Veii,  loadea  with  their  plunder. 

Romulus,  on  the  other,  hand,  finding  the  enemy  had 
evacuated  the  country;  being  already  prepared,  and  now 
determined  to  give  them  a  decisive  blow,  crosses  the 
Tiber.  When  the  Vejentes  were  informed  that  he  had 
already  encamped,  and  was  on  the  point  of  advancing 
to  their  city,  they  chose  rather  to  risk  a  battle,  than 
shut  up  within,  be  obliged  to  fight  from  their  houses  and 
walls.    There  Romulus,  without  the  least  stratagem,  by 
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the  dint  of  superior  strength,  and  the  exertions  of  his 
brave  veterans,  obtained  a  complete  victory ;  for  he 
routed  and  pursued  the  enemy,  to  the  gates  of  their  city^ 
which,  however,,  as  it  was  strongly  foriified  by  nature 
and  art,  he  did  not  attempt  to  take.  In  his^  return,  he 
laid  waste  theif  country,  not  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  but 
from  motives  of  revenge.  The  Vejentes,  no  less  hum- 
bled by  these  depredations  than  their  late  defeat,  sent 
deputies  to  JKome  to  sue  for  peace.  They  were. fined  ia 
a  part  of  their  territory;  but  obtained  a  truce  for  an 
hundred  years. 

These  are  the  most  remarkable  transactions  that  hap- 
pened in  the  reign  of  Romulus,  both  in  peace  and  in  wari 
none  of  which  seem  to  discredit  his  divine  original^  or 
the  divinity  ascribed  to  him  af^er  his  death:  neither  his 
courage  in  recovering  his  grandfather's  kingdom,  the 
wisdom  of  his  plan  in  building,  nor  .his  oeconomy  in 
establishing  his  new  city  by  arms  and  good  policy.  For 
by  the  strength  it  acqnired,  and  the  progress  it  made 
under  him,  it  enjoved  profound  peace  for  the  space  of 
forty  years  after.  /He  was,  however,  a  greater  favourite 
with  ihe  people  (nSn  the  senate  ;  but  above  all,  particu« 
larly  dear  to  the  soldiers;  of  them,  he  chose  three  hun* 
dred  to  attend  him  in  arms  as  a  bfidy  guard,  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  war,  and  called  them  Celeres  or  light  horse.  - 

CHAP.  xvr. 


R 


Bomulus  is  carried  out  of  tight,  and  deified. 

OMULUS  having  thus  imfdortaliaed  hi«  name  by  the 
glory  of  his  actions,  as  he  was  haranguing  his  aimy,  at 
a  review  of  his  troops,  :n  a  plain  beside  the  Goat's  pond, 
a  storm  of  hail  and  thunder  rising  all  of  a  sudden,  hid  the 
king  in  so  thick  a  cloud,  ^s  carried  him  quite  out  of  sight. 
Nor  liid  he  ever  after  make  his  appearance  among  the 
people.  The  Roman  youth,  having  at  last  got  the  bet- 
ter of  their  panic,  and  the  day  recovered  its  former  calm- 
ness  and  serenity,  when  they  observed  the  king's  chair 
empty,  although  ihey  had  no  doubt  that  he  had  been 
x;arried  up  id  the  air  by  the  hiirricaae>  as  they  had  heard 
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from  the  senators  that  stood  next  hino ;  yet  struck  as  it 
lw€re«  with  awe«  for  the  loss  of  their  father  a  mournful 
silence  for  some  time  prevailed.  Then  a  few  of  them 
leading  the  way,  the  rest  in  one  voice  supported  them* 
ordering  Romulus,  their  king,  and  founder  of  their  city, 
the  son  of  a  god,  to  be  addressed  as  a  god.  With  earnest 
prayers  they  invoke  his  favour  and  gracious  protectioa 
on  all  occasions,  as  they  had  the  honour  to  be  his  own 
descendants. 

I  know  it  has  been  alledged,  that-he  was  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  senators;  but  that  report  was  only  retailed  in 
whispers,  and  gained  little  credit.  The  present  conster^ 
nation,  joined  to  the  veneration  they  had  for  their  king, 
stamped  a  currency  on  the  first  account  of  the  matter, 
which  was  still  more  confirmed  by  the  addressof  a  single 
witness.  One  Procuius  Julius^  whilst  the  city  was  affect- 
ed for  the  loss  of  their  king,  and  fair  from  being  satisfied 
with  the  fathers,  enters  the  assembly,  with  a  prodigious 
air  of  gravity,  as  coming  to  deliver  a  message  of  singular 
importance.  "  Romulus,''  says  he,  **  O  Romans,  the 
**  rather  of  this  city>  suddenly  descending  from  his  ce- 
"  lestiai  mansion,  appeared  to  me  early  this  morning. 
**  Whilst  filled  with  sacred  horror  and  reverential  awe^ 
"  i  stood  beseeching  his  permission  to  look  upon  him ; 
"  Go,  says  he,  tell  the  Romans,  it  is  the  will  of  the  gods, 
*'  that  my  Rome  shall  be  the  capital  of  the  universe. 
"  Let  them  therefore  cultivate  the  art  of  war :  For  they 
must  know,  and  they  may  hand  it  down  to  posterity, 
that  no  power  on  earth  shall  be  able  to  withstand  the 
Roman  arms*"— -When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  ascend- 
"eA  into  heaven.  The  avidity  with  which  this  story  was 
received,  and  the  joy  diffused  through  all  ranks^  from  a 
belief  of  the  king's  immortality,  are  equally  inconceivable. 

CHAP.  xvn. 

The  Fathers  and  people  agree  to  choose  a  King, 

XN  the  mean  time,  ambition  and  plotting  about  the  sue* 
cession  to  the  throne,  entirely  engrossed  the  fathers. 
They  did  not  form  parties  for  supporting  the  claim  of  an y 
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individual ;  for  nobody  among  a  people,  so  lately  em* 
bodied,  was  conspicuous  enough  to  have  pretensions;  the 
contest  was  among  the  orders.  The  Sabines  contended 
that  it  was  their  turn  to  furnish  a  king,  as  on  their  part 
none  had  succeeded  toTatius  as  joint  sovereign  with  Ro- 
mulus; and  thereby,  their  constitutional  right  was  in 
/danger  of  prescription. 

•The  old  Romans  could  not  think  of  swearing  allegiance 
to  a  foreigner.  But  however  mnch  they  difiered  in  these 
particulars,  they  were  all  agreed  in  one  essential,  that 
they  mt]st  have  a  king ;  for  they  had  not  yet  tasted  the 
«weets  of  liberty.  The  fathers  too  were  under  no  vnalt 
concern,  lest,  whilst  the  city  had  no  governor,  and  the 
army  no  head,  they  should  be  attacked  by  some  foreign 
power,  especially  as  their  neighbours  bore  them  no  good 
will.  Therefore  they  were  determined  to  have  k>me 
head,  though  in  the  choice  neither  party  would  yield  to 
the  other.  For  this  reason,  the  hundred  fathers  came  to 
a  resolution  of  sharing  the  sovereign  power  among  them- 
selves. For  this  purpose,  they  divided  their  number  in- 
to ten  decuries,  one  being  chosen  in  every  decury,  who 
should  have  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,:  and  though 
ten  governed,  only  one  of  them  was  attended  by  the  lie- 
tors  and  ensigns  of  government.  Their  power  continued 
for  five  days,  and  regularly  passed  through  the  whole  for 
the  space  of  a  year*  that  they  had  no  king. 

This  interval  of  regal  government  from  its  own  nature, 
•was  called  an  interregnum,  a  name  it  still  retains.  After 
this,  the  people  began  to  complain,  that  their -slavery  was 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  masters, 
having  now  an  hundred  instead  of  one ;  and  seemed  de* 
termined,  for  the  future,  to  obey  but  one  king,  and  him 
too  of  their  own  choosing.  When  the  fathers  saw  how 
matters  were  like  to  turn,  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
make  a  voluntary  resignation  of  what  they  must  soon 
lose,  and  paid  a  compliment  to  the  people,  by  yielding  to 
them  the  supreme  power,  with  this  special  provision,  that 
they  shoulcLnot,  by  the  concession,  give  up  their  own 
privileges.  TFor  they  enacted,  that  the  people  should 
have  the  nomination,  but  that  should  only  be  valid,  whea 
ratified  by  the  fiaitherar;    Upon  this  law,  though  it  is  now 
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obsolete,  are  founded  the  forms  used  in  elections,  and 
passing  bills  even  at  this  day»  For,  before  ^  single  vote 
is  taken  lip,  a  convention  is  called  by  the  senate,  who 
can  know  nothing  of  the  event.  Then,  the  assembly 
being  met,  the  inter-rex  addresses  them  thus :  "  Good, 
"  fortunate  and  happy  may  it  be !  Elect,  O  Romans, 
•«  for  yourselves  a  king.  The  senate  give  their  consent; 
•*  and  if  you  pitch  upon  a  prince,  worthy  of  succeeding 
•*  Romulus,  will  also  ratify  your  choice."  The  people 
considered  this'  a  very  high  compliment ;  and  that  they 
might  not  be  outdone  in  generosity,  they  only,  voted  and 
enacted,  that  the  election  should  be  entirely  left  to  tlio 
fathers. 

CHAP.  xvni. 

Nunia  appointed  kifig, 

X  HERE  was,  at  that  time,  a  man  of  great  reputation 
for  piety  and  justice,  called  Numa  Porojiiliu^,  He  resid- 
ed at  Cures,  a  Sabine  city',  and'  in  tlie  knowledge  of  all 
laws,  divine  and  human,  the  age  he  lived  in  knew  not  his 
equal.  Because  they  can  pitch  upon  no  other  philoso- 
pher,  they  give  out,  but  without  reason,  that  he  was  a 
disciple  of  Pythagoras,  the  Saniian,  who,  it  appears; 
flourished  above  a  ceqtury  afler  him,  in  the  reign  of  Ser> 
vius  Tullius  and  had  a  number  of  young  men  attending 
him  In  their  studies,  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Italy,  about 
Metapontus,  Heraclia,  and  Croton.  From  which  places 
had  he  even  been  cotemporary  with  Niima,  how-  could 
iiis  fame  reach  the  Sabines?  By  v^'hat  communication  of 
language,  could  he  excite  in  any  one  an  ambition  for 
learning?  Or,  how  was  he  escorted,  travelling  alone 
through  so  many  nations,  whose  language  and  manners 
were  so  widely  different? 

I  am  rather  of  opinion,  that  Numa  owed  his  extra- 
ordinary qualifications  to  the  force  of  his  own  natural 
genius;  and  that  he  was  not  so  remarkable  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  foreign  knowledge,  as  he  was  a  perfect  mas4> 
ter  in  the  severe  and  rigid  discipline  of  the  Sabines,  for- 
merly in  very  high  repute  for  its  strictness  and  purit^s 
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Upon  hearing  the  name  of  Nunia  mentioned,  the  Roman 
fathers,  although  they  saw  that  the  balance  of  power 
would  be  in  favour  of  the  Sabines,  should  they  take  a 
king  of  that  nation;  yet  none  of  them  had  the  assurance 
to  put  himself  or  any  of  his  party,  or  in  fine;  any  oi'  tlfti 
senators  or  citizens  in  competition .  with  him,  so  that  to  a 
man,  they  all  agreed  to  confer  the  kingdom  on  Numa 
Pompilins.  '^ 

Being  brought  to  Rome,  in  imitation  of  Romulus,  who 
before  the  city  was  built,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by 
Augury,  he  made  it  a  point  that  the  gods  should  also  be 
consulted  concerning  his  election.  He  was  then  led  into 
the  citadel  by  an  Augur,  (who  ever  after  had  the  honour 
to  perform  that  ceremony  on  public  occasions,}  and  set  on 
a  stone  with  his  face  to  the  south.  The  Augur  sat  down 
on  the  left,  his  head  covered  with  a  veil,  and  a  crooked 
rod  in  bis  right  hand,  without  a  knot,  which  he  called  Li* 
tuw.  Having  from  thence  taken  a  cursory  view  of  town 
and  country,,  and  prayed  for  him,  he  marked  out  the 
quarters  of  the  heavens,  from  east  to  west,  calling  that  to 
tne  south,  the  right;  and  that  to  the  north,  the  left;  then 
looking  forward  as  far  as  his  eye  could  reach,  he  mark* 
ed  the  bounds  in  his  mind.  Then  shifting  the  Lituus  to 
his  left  hand,  his  right  hand  being  laid  on  the  head  of 
'  Numa,  he  prayed  thus :  **  Q  father,  Jupiter,  if  thou  ap» 
"  provest  of  the  choice  of  the  Romans,  in  Noma  Pom-p  . 
*'  pilius,  whose  head  I  hold,  to  be  their  king,  I  beseech 
*'  thee,  give  us  some  sure  and  evident  signs,  expressive 
''  of  thy  pleasure,  within  the  bounds  I  have  marked 
.  "  out.''  Then  he  mentioned  the  omens  he  wished  to 
appear;  and  these  being  seen,  Numa  is  declared  king» 
and  comes  down  from  the  temple. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

Niinta  builds  the  temple  ef  Janus. 

jyi  UMA  being  thus  raised  to  the  throne,  lays  a  plan 
by  justice,  laws,  and  wise  regulations,  to  give  the  city  a 
more  solid  foundation,  than  that  whicb  was  laid  bv  force 
of  arms.     But  as  he  was  extremely  sensible,  that  it  would 
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be  quite  impracticable,  amidst  the  noise  and  confusion 
'  of  war,  forgive  minds  already  grown  wild  with  the  use 
of  arms,  a  relish  for  the  arts  of  peace,  he  resolved  to  sof- 
ten and  extinguish  their  martial  ardour  by  degrees,  and 
therefore  builds  the  temple  of  Janus,  at  the  end  of  the 
street  Argiletpm,  to  be  the  sign  of  peace  and  war:  of 
war^  when  bpeif;  of  peace,  when  shut.  Twice  only^ 
^ince  the  reign  of  Nunia  has  it  been  shut ;  once  in  the 
consulship  of  Titus  Manlius,  after  the  end  of  the  first 
punic  war;  and  a  second  time  in  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Caesar  Augustus,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  which 
gave  peace  by  sea  and  land ;  a  happiness  it  hath  pleased 
the  ffods  to  jMrant  to  our  age. 

Having  made  peace  with  all  his  neighbours,  by  trea* 
ties  or  alliances,  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut;  so  having 
oo  apprehension  of  danger  from  abroad,  to  prevent  li- 
centiousness, the  concomitant  of  idleness,  in  his  subjects 
at  home,  whom  fear  of  the  enemy,  and  military  exercises 
had  always  kept  in  order,  he  had  recourse  to  religion; 
proper  impressions  of  which,  he  conceived  would  be  the 
most  effectual  means  of  civilizing  a  multitude,  at  that 
period  rough  and  unpolished  to  a  great  degree.  Bat  as 
even  these  impressions  could  be'  but  faint,  unless  they 
were  accompanied  with  something  supernatural,  he  pre- 
tends, that  in  the  night  time,  he  was  admitted  to  hold 
conferences  .with  the  goddess  Egeria,  and  instructed  by 
her,  he  instituted  such  sacred  rites  as  would  be  most  ac- 
ceptable to  the  gods;  to  each  of  whom  he  also  appoint- 
ed their  respective  priests. 

And  first  of  all,  be  made  twelve  lunar  months  the 
-  measure  of  the  year.  And  because  a  lunar  month  does 
not  consist  of  thirty  days  complete,  and  some  days  are 
wanting  to  complete  a  full  solar  year,  he  managed  rnatx 
ters  so,  by  inserting  intercalary  months,  that  twenty- 
four  of  these  years  taken  together,  should  equal  the  same 
number  of  revolutions,  and  the  days  should  return  to  the 
same  point  in  the  ecliptic.  He  likewise  distinguished 
the  days  into  lawful  and  unlawful ;  because  on  some 
days  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  calling  assemblies  of 
the  people. 
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CHAP.  XX. 


I 


Numa  teaches  religious  rites* 


N  the  next  place,  be  set  aboiit  the  creation  of  priestej 
although  many  of  these  oCices  he  performecl  IB  person, 
particularly  in  the  department  of  priest,  of  Jupiter.  Bui 
as  in  a  military  state,  he  foresaw  there  would  be  more 
kings  of  the  disposition  of  Romulus,  than  of  Numa,  who 
would  head  their  armies  in  person ;  that  the.  religious 
duties  incumbent  on  the  king  might  not  suffer,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  instituted  a  priest  who  should  constantly 
attend  on  the  service  of  Jupiter,  and  distinffuished  him 
hy  a  rich  robe  and  royal  curule  chair.  To  him  he  added 
two  other  priests,  one  tor  Mars,  and  another  for  Roma- 
}as.  He  likewise  made  an  election  of  vestal  virgins,  an 
fnstitution  of  Alban  extraction,  with  which  the  founder 
of  the  city  was  materially  connected.  To  these  he  ap- 
pointed salaries  out  of  the  treasury,  because  their  atten- 
dance in  the  temple  admitted  or  no  avocation.  Their 
Virginity,  which  was  perpetual,  and  ceremonies  attend- 
ing their  ordination,  rendered  their  order  venerable  a'nd 
sacred. 

He  likewise  appointed  twelve  Salii,*  for  Mars  Gradl- 
Tus,f  whose  badge  of  distinction  'was  an  embroidered 
coat,  and  a  breast-plate  of  brass  to  be  wore  above  it. 
The  business  of  this  order  was  to  carry  the  celestial  arms^ 
called  Ancilia,X  and  to  walk  through  the  streets  singing 
in  concert,  and  dancing  in  the  comic  and  serious  stile. 
Then  from  the  Patrician  order  he  chose  Numa  Marcius, 
the  son  of  Marcus,  for  higl}  R"®st,  to  whom  he  delivered 
a  system  of  religious'^ceremonies  in  manuscript,  signed 
and  sealed,  ascertaining  the  sacrifices,  the  days  when; 
and  temples  where  they  should  be  offered )  and  the  funds 
tVjhence  money  to  defray  the  expence  should  be  drawn. 

All  other  things,  public  and  private,  respecting  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  he  submitted  to  the  judgment  of 
the  high  priest;  that  the  people  might  never  be  at  a  \oa$ 

*  From  Salius,  the  leader  of  a  band  of  musicians,  brought  by 
Evaudcr. 
f  From  Gradienfhi  denoUng  tbe  regular  march  to  an  attack, 
i  From  Andttu  >i  r- 
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for  advice,  or  redress,  should  any  innoviation  be  snade 
in  their  Religious  ceremonies,  either  by  the  neglect  of 
their  own,  or  the  subslilution  of  others  of  foreign  growth. 
But,  to  preside  over  matters  of  religion  was  not  the  only 
bosiucss  of  the  high-priest.  He  was  also  to  instruct 
them  in  the- manner  of  performing  funeral  obsequies, 
and  appeasing  the  manes  of. the  dead:  what  prodigies 
from  thunder  or  other  phsenomena  were  to  be  consider- 
ed as  motives  to  action^  or  cautions  against  it.  To  gain* 
thfs  divine  intelligence,  he  dedicated  an  altar  to  Jupiter 
£(icius  "^  on  the  Aventine  mount,  where  he  consulted  him 
by  augury,  in  what  acceptation  the  auguries  should  be 
taJies. 

CHAP.    XXI. 

Numa  inUitiCUs  an  emnual  festival,  and  other  sacrifices.  ' 

X  HE  minds  of  the  people  were  now  so  totally  engrossed 
with  these  del'rberations  and  expiations^  that  arms  and 
acts  of  violence  were  rather  an  aversion  :  and  being 
made  sensible  that  the  deity  presides  over  aW  human 
affairs,  from  their  constant  practice  of  relhgious  duties, 
their  sentiments  of  piety  were  so  sincere,  that  promises 
and  oaths,  in  the  government  of  the  city,  were  as  effec- 
tual as  the  terror  of  the  laws*  and  f)unishment.  And 
DOW  since  the  Roman  citizens  formed  their  manners 
upon  the  plan  of  their  royal  master^  which  all  consider- 
ed as  the  most  perfect  model;  the  neighbouring  nations 
also,  who  before  had  viewed  Rome,  not  in  the  light  of 
a  city,  but  a  camp  set-down  in  the  heart  of  the  country 
to  oppress  them,  were  now  impressed  with  so  high  an 
opinion  of  its  sanctity,  -  that  to  give  the  least  disturbance 
to  a  state  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  gods  they 
reckoned -the  highest  sacrilege. 

There  was  a  grove  const anUy  watered  by  a  spring 
issuing  from  a  dark  cave,  which  ran  through  the  middle 
of  it.  Because  Numa  often  retired  thither  by  himself, 
under  pretence  of  meeting  with  his  goddess,  he  conse- 
crated the  grove  to  the  Muses,  where  lie,  they,  and  his 
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wife  Egeria  might  meet  in  sweet  council  together.  To 
the  goddess  Faith/  he  also  instituted  an  annual  festival^ 
To  that  solemnity  he  ordered  the  priests  to  be  carried 
in  an  arched  chariot,  drawn  by  t^o  horses,  having  their 
hands,  during  the  service,  muffled  op  to  the  iuigers;  im- 
porting that  Faith  ought  to  be  protected,  and  her  seat 
made  sacred,  even  in  tbe^  right  hands  of  men.  He  insti* 
tuted  many  other  sacrifices,  and  places  where  they  were 
to  be  ofiered,  which  the  priests  call  Argei.*  But  nothing 
showed  him  greater  in  his  political  abilities,  or  patriot 
virtues,  than  his  address  in  preserving  the  honour  of  the 
crown,  ^s  well  as  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  reign.  Thun  two  successive  kings 
improved  and  enlarged  the  state  by  different  maxims, 
the  onejby  force  of  arms,  and  the  other  by  the  arts  of 
peace.  JjRomul us  rigned  thirty-seven,  and  Numa  forty- 
three  years ;  during  which,  the  state  had  not  only  ac- 
quired vigour,  but  a  firmness  of  constitution,  by  warlike 
exercises,  and  wise%  regulations.  ^ 

CHAP.  xxn. 

7\iUu8  Hestilius  succeeds  Numa,  and  makes  war  with  the 

Albans. 

vJ  PON  the  death  of  Numa,  the  administration  once 
more  returned  to  an  interregnum.  Then  TuUus  Hos- 
tilius,  the  grandson  of  that  Hostilius  who  distinguished 
himself  so  nobly  in  the  action  with  the  Sabines,  at  the 
foot  of  the  citadel,  was  declared  king  by  the  people, 
and  the  fathers  confirmed  their  choice.  Tutlus  was  so 
far  from  resembling  his  predecessor  Numa,  that  his 
ttim  for  war  was  even  stronger  than  that  of  Romulus; 
his  youth,  his  vigour,  and  his  grandfather's  glory,  serv- 
ing as  so  many  spurs  to  his  native  valour.  Moreover, 
he  thought  the  citizens,  with  respect  to  arms,  had  con- 
tracted a  rust  through  dissuetude;  and  therefore  was 
casting  about  on  all  sides  for  an  object  on  which  he 
might  employ  his  arms.-  Very  opportunely  for  his  views, 
it  happened  that  the  Roman  and  Alban  peasants  had 
made  mutual  encroachments  and  reprisals  on  each  other. 

*  From  Argivi,  Greeks. 
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Caius  Cluilius  presided  then  at  Alba.  To  demand  re- 
stitatioDy  ambassadors  were  sent-  much  about  the  same 
titne,  from  bQth  courts. 

The  Romans  were  strictly  enjoined  by  TuUus,  not  to 
lose  a  moment  in  executing  their  commission,  because 
being  convinced  they  would  meet  with  a  relusal,  he 
would  thereby  be  furnished  with  a  plausible  pretence  for 
declaring  war.  The  Alban  ambassadors  were  not  so 
alerty  they  were  received  by  Tullus  with  much  civility 
and  respect,  and  enjoyed  themselves  with  him  in  all  the 
pleasures  of  social  festivity ;  the  Romans,  in  the  mean 
time,  havinglirst  demanded  restitution,  and  that  being  re- 
fused them,  declared  war  within  thirty  days,  and  r^ttimed 
with  the  news  to  Tullus.  Then  the  Alban  ambassadors 
were  admitted  to  an  audience,  when  the  design  of  their 
embassy  was  inquired  into.  Being  ignorant  of  all  that 
had  past,  they  began  with  long  apologies,  '<  Tt^at  it  was 
with  the  utmost  reluctance  they  should  be  obliged 
to  express  themselves  in  any  manner  disagreeable  to 
Tullus,  and  that  nothing  could  have  laid  them  under 
that 'necessity,  but  the  orders  of  their  state. — In  one 
*'  word,  they  had  come  to  demand  restitution,  and  in 
*'  case  of  refusal,  to  declare  war.*' 

Tuilus  answered:  "  Tell  your  master,  that  tbe  king 
"  of  the  Romans  appeals  to  the  gods,  whether  Rome  ( 
*'  or  Alba  did  first  contemptuously  dismiss  the  other's 
'^  ambassadors  demanding  satisfaction,  that  upon  that 
"  nation,  they  may  heap  all  the  calamities  of  this  war.** 
The  Albans  return  and  deliver  the  message. 

Both  parties  now  exert  their  utmost  in  making  pre- 
parations for  war  ; — a  war  indeed,  that  had  the  nearest 
resemblance  to  that  carried  on  between  factio]^  of  the 
same  community,  or  rather  of  the  same  family^. for  both 
were  of  Trojan  extraction,  because  Lavinium  was  of 
Troy,  Alba  of  L^nium,  and  the 'Romans  were  the  race 
of  the  Alban  kingsJ^  But  the  manner  in  which  the  con- 
test was  decided,  p^vented  the  effusion  of  much  blood, 
for  they  never  came  to  a  general  engagement :  and  both 
nations  became  one  people,  at  the  expence  only  of  the 
bouses  of  one  city,  which  were  demolished.  The  Albans 
were  first  in  the  Beld,  and  entering  the  Roman  territory, 
with    a   prodigious   army,   encamped  and  entrenched 
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tliemselvefi,  within  five  miles  of  the  "city.  This  intreach- 
tnentwas  called  the  Cluilian  ditch,  from  the  name  of  the 
general,  for  some  ages,  till  the  ditch  and  name  together 
fell  the  victim^)  of  time. 

In  this  camp,  the  Albans  lost  their  leader  Cluilius ; 
and  for  his  successor  in  the  command,  chose  Mettus 
•Fuffetius.  In  the  mean  time,  Tullus,  naturally  brave, 
and  Animated  still  more  by  the  death  of  Cluilius,  gave 
out,  that  the  great  God  of  heaven,  having  already  be- 
gun at  the  head,  would  not  stop  there,  but  take  ven- 
geance on  the  whole  Alban  nation,  as  the  authors  of  this 
unjust  war.  Wherefore,  passing  the  enemy's  camp  in 
the  night,  he  marches  into  the  territory  of  Alba,  with 
a  hostile  army. ;  This  motion  drew  Mettus  out  of  bis 
camp,  who,  having  led  his  army  as  near  the  enemy's 
lines  as  possible,  dispatched  a  herald  with  his  compli- 
ments to  Tullus,  and  orders  to  tell  him,  that  previous  to 
any  engagement,  it  would  be  for  their  mutual  interest 
to  have  an  interview. 

Tullus  did  not  decline  the  meeting  ;  but  suspecting  it 
was  only  calculated  to  amuse  him,  draws  out  his  army 
into  the  field,  as  did  the  Atbans  also.  Whilst  both  ar- 
mies stood  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  the  generals, 
escorted  by  a  iew  of  their  principal  officers,  advance  to 
meet  in  the  centre  between  the  armies,  where  the  Alban 
delivers  himself  thus :  "  I  think  I  have  beard  Cluilius 
"  alledge,  as  the  grounds  of  this  war,  the  damages  re- 
"  ceived  from  Rome,  and  the  refusal  of  satisfaction,  in 
**  terms  of  the  treaty :  and,  I  doubt  not,  O  Tullus, 
"  but  on  your  side, .the  same  plea  will  be  urged:  but,  if 
"  instead  of  amusing  ourselves  with  appearaace?,  we 
*'  state  facts  as  they  really  are,  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
'<  ambition  and  a  thirst  of  empire,  excite  to  arms  two 
*'  nations  united  both  by  blood  ancl  neighbourhood; 
V:,  whether  justly  or  not,!  shall  not  determine;  that  con- 
"  fii^eration  belongs  to  the  author  of  the  war,  the  ma- 
"  nagement  of  which,  the  Albans  have  committed  to 
**  me  as  their  general.  Of  one  thing,  O  Tullus,  1  beg 
*'  leave  to  remind  you,  that  we  are  both,  but  you  parli- 
"  cularly,  hemmed  in  by  the  powerful  states  of  Etruria, 
"  and  as  you  lie  nearer  them  than  we,  you  roust  be  the 
•'more  sensible  of  the  propriety  of  this  observation.  By 
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**  land  they  are  powerfd,  and  mighty  by  sea.  Re- 
'^  ineinl)er,  that  the  very  moment  the  signal  of  battle 
"  shall  be  given,  they  viriil  become  spectators,  and  will 
''  not  fail  to  attack  the  conquerors  and  conquered, 
**  equally  weakened  and  exhausted  by  fighting  against 
"  each  other.  Wherefore,  if  we  are  not  destined  to 
''  destruction,  since  not  satisfied  with  the  liberty  we 
eojoy,  we  will  run  the  hazard  of  empire  or  slavery; 
let  us  adopt  a  plan  for  ascertaining  this  point,  with- 
out much  loss  of  blood,  or  4)rejudice  to  either.''  The 
proposqj  Was  not  disliked  by  Tullus,  though  his  native 
courage  and  hopes  of  victory*  inclined  him  more  to  a 
battle.  Whilst  they  were  deliberating  on  the  method 
to  be  taken,  chance  pointed  out  a  way  agreeable  to  both. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

Treaty  relative  to  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii, 

JL  HERE  were,,  at  that  time,  in  each  army,  three  twin^ 
brothers,  differing  very  little,  either  in  point  of  years  or 
strength.  That  the  brothers  on  the  one  side,  were  called 
the  Horatiii,  and  the  other  the  Curiatii,  is  admitted  by 
all ;  nor  can  antiquity  produce  an  instance  of  gallantry 
more  noble.  Yet  in  the  history,  celebrated  as  it  is,  there 
is  still  a  doubt  to  which  side  the  names  respectively  be- 
longed. In  this  point,  authors  differ;  but  most  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  Horatii  were  Romans,  'Ahlch  I  am  in- 
clinable to  follow. 

Tiie  generals  on  each  side,  propose  to  the  brothers 
respectively,  to  decide,  by  their  swords,  the  fortune  of 
their  countries ;  and  withal,  to  remember,  that  sovereign- 
ty was  to  be  the  certain  consequent  of  victory.  iSoih 
accepted  with  joy;  and  the  time  and  place  is  fixed  for 
the  combat;  previous  to  which,  it  was  confirmed  by 
treaty  between  the  contending  powers,  that  the  nation  to 
whom  the  victors  belongec|(rshould command  and  govern 
the  other,  by  just  and  equitable  laws.  Other  treaties 
may  have  different  clauses,  but  they  are  all  expede  iti 
the  same  uniform  method^    s 
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This  treaty  was  ratified  in  the  following  form;  and  it 
is  surely  the  most  ancient  record  in  history.  A  heraM 
put  the  question  to  king  Tullus^  "  Is  it  your  pleasare.  O 
"  King,  that  I  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  Pater  Patra* 
"  tus  of  the  people  of  Alba?'^  The  king  answering  in 
the  affirmative ;  "  Give  me  then  vervain,  O  king/'  con- 
tinued he ;  "  take  it  up  pure/'  rejoined  the  king ;  the 
herald  took  up  a  pile  of  pure  grass  from  the  temple,  and 
then  put  this  second  question ;  "  Do  you,  O  king,  consti- 
''  tute  me  the  royal  ambassador  of  the  Roman  people  } 
"  Do  you  appoint  me  an  equipage  and  a  retinue?"  To. 
which  the  king  made  answer,  *'  Whatever  [  can  do  with* 
**  out  prejudice  to  myself,  or  the  Roman  people,  that  I 
''  do."  Ttie  herald  was  Marcus  Valerius,  who  nomi- 
nated Spurius  Fusius,  the  pater  patratus  touching  his 
head  and  hair  with  verrain. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  pater  patratus  to  administer 
the  oath,  by  which  the  treaty  is  ratified,  and  this  he  does 
in  a  long  form  of  words  too  tedious  to  mention:  the  se- 
veral clauses  and  conditions  being  all  read  over;  *'  Hear, 
«'  O  Jupiter,"  says  he,  '•  give  ear,  O  pater  patratus  of 
*'  the  Alban  people ;  and  ye,  O  people  of  Alba,  hear 
"  that  the  Romans  shall  not  be  the  first  to  depart  from 
"  these  conditions,  which,  out  of  these  waxed  tables, 
*'  without  fraud  or  equivocation,  have,  from  first  to  last, 
*'  been  read  oyer  in  your  hearing,  in  the  real  accc^ta*- 
**  tation  in  which  they  are  this  day  taken  and  under- 
"  stood.  And  if,  by  public  authority  or  fraudulent  dc- 
"  sign,  they  should  be  the  first  to  break  through  these 
"  conditions,  may  thou,  O  Jupiter,  that  moment  so  strike 
"  the  Roman  people,  as  here,  this  day,  I  strike  this  hog ; 
V  and  may  thy  stroke,  great  Jupiter,  be  as  much  heavier, 
•'  as  thy  power  isgreater."-— Having  thus  spoke,  he  struck 
the  hog  dead  with  a  flint.  The  Albans  took  their  own 
oath,  and  went  through  their  own  forms,  with  their  own 
dictator  and  priests. 
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€HAP.    XXV. 

.  The  combat  pfthe  Horatii  and  CwriaHu 

JL  HE  treaty  beiug  thus  concluded,  the  three  brotherg 
on  each  side  take  arms,  according  to  agreement.  Whilst 
each  party  are  animating  their  respective  champions,  by 
representing  that  their  gods,  their  country,  their  fathera 
and  mothers,  the  whole  city  and  army  had  their  eyes 
fixed  on  their  swords  and  actions ;  the  combatants,  brave 
of  themselves,  and  still  more  invigorated  by  such  press- 
ing exhortations  advance  to  the  centre  between  the  two 
armies.  The  two  armies  were  ranged  on  both  sides 
youqd  the  field  of  battle,  safe  from  danger  for  the  present, 
but  anxious  for  the  future,  because  empire  was  at  stake^ 
depending  on  the  exertions  and  fortune  of  so  few.  Where- 
fore, agitated  with  these  reflections,  and  solicitous  about 
the  event,  they  turn  their  whole  attention  to  a  sight, 
which  could  not  be  very  agreeable. 

The  signal  is  given,  and  the  champions  march  boldly 
three  and  three  against  each  other,  themselves  alone  in- 
spired with  the  courage  of  great  armies.     Both  insensi- 
ble of  their   own  danger,  having  nothing  before  their 
eyes  but  the  slavery  or  liberty  of  their  country ;  the 
future  destiny  of  which,  must  entirely  depend  upon  their 
pVesent  exertions.      The  moment  the^  clashing  of  their 
weapons  is  heard,  and  the  glitter  of  their  swords  seen, 
the  spectators  seized  with  fear  and  alarm,  whilst  hopes 
of  Succeis  inclined  to  neither  side,  continued  motionless, 
and  seemed  to  have  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  even 
of  breathing.     When  they  were  thus  fairly  engaged,  not 
only  the  motion  of  their  bodies,  and  the  brandishing  of 
their  weapons  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  but 
the  wounds  and  blood  running  from  them..    Two  Ro- 
mans dropped  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  Albans,  who  were 
wounded  all  three.     Thej^fall  was  instantly  announced 
by  the  loud  and  joyful  shouts  of  the  Alban  army,  whilst 
the  Roman  legions. remained  without  hope,  but  not  with- 
out anxiety,  tremblins  for  the  single  Roman,  who  now 
stood  surrounded  by  tne  three  Albans.     Happily  he  was 
not  wounded. 
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Thus,  though  he  was  no  match  for  them  altogether, 
he  was  more  than  a  match  tor  any*  one  of  them  singly. 
Therefore,  to  separate  his  opponents,  he  takes  to  flight, 
being  persuaded  they  wouM  follow  him,  with  more  or 
less  expedition,  as  their  strength,  after  so  much  loss  of 
blood,  would  permit  them:  Having  now  got  a  little  way 
from  the  seat  of  action,  he  turned  and  saw.  the  Curiatli 
pursuing  him  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other, 
and  one  of  them  not  far  behind  him.  Upon  him  he 
turns  with  all  his  force,  and  while  the  Alban  army  were 
crying  out  to  his  brothers  to  assist  him^  Horatius  having 
already  dispatched  his  man,  runs  to  a  second  engage- 
ment. It  was  then  the  R6mans  animated  their  cham- 
pion with  ereat  shouts,  such  as  generally  proceed  from 
unexpected  joy,  whilst  he,  on  the  other  hand,  made 
haste  to  finish  his  business;  and  before  the  other,  who 
was  at  no  great  distance,  could  come  up  to  assist  his 
brother,  he  laid  him  breathless  at  his  feet^ 

The  number  on  each  side  was  now  equal,  but  their 
strength  and  hopes  very  different.  The  Roman,  yet 
without  a  wound,  and  flushed  with  his  double  victory, 
advanced  with  great  spirit  to  the  third  combat.  His  an- 
tagonist, on  the  other  hand,  weakened  with  the  loss  of 
blood,  and  spent  with  running,  could  scarce  stand  upon 
his  liegs;  and  being  already  vanquished  in  the  fall  of  his 
brothers,  encounters  the  victor.  But  this  could  not  be 
called  a  combat.  The  Roman  then  cried  out  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  **  The  two  first  I  have  sacrificed  to  the  manes 
"  of  my  brothers,  the  third  I  am  now  to  sacrifice  to  the 
**  honour  of  my  country,  that  Rome  may  give  laws 
'*  to  Alba.'^  Curiatius  could  scarce  stand  up  tinder  his 
arms,  so  the  other  plunged  his  sword  in  his  bosom,  and 
stripped  him  as  he  lay  dead,  i         .--"^ 

The  Romans  receive  Horatius  into  their  camp  with 
expressions  of  joy  and  acknowledgments,  proportioned 
to  the  riik  they  had  run.  After  this,  both  parties  apply 
themselves  to  bury  their  dead ;  but  with  minds  widely 
different;  the  Romans  having  acquired  a  considerable 
accession  of  power,  whilst  the  Albans  were  become  theh" 
subjects.  Their  tombs  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  very 
spot  where  each  of  them  fell :  These  of  the  two  Horatii 


*-^ 
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nearer  Alba,  and  of  the  Curiatii  towards  Rome;  but  on 
different  spots,  where  they  respectively  fell. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

» 
HoraHus  arraigned  and  acquitted, 

JljEFORE  they  left  the  ground,  Mettus  went  up  to  Tul- 
lus,  and  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  asked  his  commands.  Tul« 
lus  orders  him  to  keep  the  youth  in  arms,  2i%  in  case  of 
a  war  with  the  Vejentes,  he  might  have  occasion  for 
their  assistance.  After  this  both  armies  returned  home. 
Horatios  marched  at  the  head  of  the  Romans,  bearing 
before  him  the  triple  spoils  he  had  so  gloriously  obtained. 
His  sister,  promised  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  Curiatii, 
came  out  to  meet  him  at  Porta  Copena.  Perceiving  on 
her  brother's  shoulder,  a  military  cloak  wrought  with  her 
own  hands,  and  presented  to  her  future  spouse,  sh^  tears 
her  hair,  and  sheds  a  torrent  of  tears,  in  mournful  ac«- 
cents,  calling  upon  her  lover, now  no  more.  The  young 
conqueror  oftende^  with  his  sister's  lamentations,  amidst 
the  public  joy,  and  his  triumph,  stabs  *her  in  the  transport 
of  his  passion,  with  these  severe  reproaches,  "  Go,  unna» 
natural  sister;  go  to  thy  lover  with  thy  unseasonable 
passion ;  thou  who-  forgettest  thy  dead  brothers,  thy 
living  brother  and  thy  country.  Thus  let  her  perish, 
"  who  shall  ever  dare  to  lament  the  death  of  an  enemy 
"  to  Rome.** 

To  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  this  seemed  a  ne- 
farious deed ;  but  the  lustre  of  his  recent  victory  plead- 
ed stronglv  for  Ihe  offender.  He  was  dragged,  however, 
to  stand  BIS  trial  before  the  king ;  who  to  avoid  passing 
a  sentence  in  so  dismal  and  unpopular  an  affair,  or  Or- 
dering execution,  after  sentence  should  be  pronounced, 
having  called  an  assembly  of  the  people,  "  I  appoint 
*'  IXiumvirs,  (says  he,)  to  try  Horatius  according  to  law. 
*'  The  law  was  of  a  horrible  tenor.  L^t  the  Duumvirs 
"  judge  of  the  felony ;  if  the  pannel  appeal  from  their 
"  sentence,  let  his  appeal  be  received :  If  their  sentence 
"  be  confirmed,  let  him  be  hood-winked,  and  handed 
"  with  a  rope  upon  an  accursed  tree,  having  been  hrst 
"  scourged,  either  within  or  without  the  Pomoeriuia." 


it 
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Thus  \f€ve  Duumvirs  appoiuted,  who  thought.  accordU 
ing  10  the  letter  of  the  law,  they  could  not  acquit  him, 
even  had  he  been  innocent.  Wherefore,  having  found 
him  guilty,  one  of  them  condemned  him  in  these  words: 
Pubiius  Horatiu^s  1  judge  thee  guilty  of  murder;  Go, 
Lictor,  bind  his  hands.''  The  Lictor  bad  come  up, 
and  was  fastening  the  rope,  when  Horatius,  by  the  advice 
of  Tullus^  a  mild  interpreter  of  the  law,  cried  out,  "I  ap- 
."  peal  ;*'  upon  which  the  cause  was  carried  before  the 
people. 

During  the  trial,  the  judges  were  moved  with  com-* 
passion,  e8pecially  when  old  P.  Horatius cried  out,  "That 
"  it  was  his  own- opinion,  his  daughter  had  justly  me-r 
rited  her  fate ;  for  had  he  thought  bis  son  criminal, 
he  would,  by  his  paterual  authority,  have  punished 
him/' ,  Then  having  recourse  to*  entreaties,  conjuring 
them  not  to  render  him  childless  hovv,  whom  bat  a  little 
before,  they  had  seen  blessed  with  an  excellent  progeny^ 
In  the  mean  time,  the  old  man  embracing  his  son,  and 
pointing  to  the  spoils  of  the  Curiatii,  deposited* in  that 
place,  which  they  now^  call  Pila  Horatia:  "  Is  it  possi- 
**  ble,  (continuea  he,]  O  Romans!  that  you  can  tamely 
**  behi^ld  this  brave  champion,  who  but  a  little  while 
*'  ago,  walked  in  your  sight,  glorious  and  triumphant, 
''  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  your  enemies,  bound  to  an 
"  infamous  stake, — expiring  amidst  scourging  and  tor- 
*'  tures?  A  spectacle  so  shocking  that  even  the  Albans 
"  could  hardly  bear!  Go,  Lictor;  bind  those  victorious 
^*  hands,  which  so  lately,  in  arms;  acquired  empire  for 
*'  the  people  of  Rome  j  veil  the  head  of  the  deliverer  of 
**  this  city;  hang  him  on  an  accursed  tree  ;  scourge  him 
**  either  within  the  Pomoerium,  so  it  be  done  amidst  the 
*'  Pila  Horatia,*  and  spoils  obtained  by  his  valour,  or 
*'  without  the  Pomoerium,  provided  it  be  among  the 
"  tombs  of  the  Curiatii :  For  which  way  can  you  lead 
**  this  ^outh,  where  he  shall  ^ot  find  in  the  monuments 
**  of  his  glory,  a  protection  against  the  ignominy  of  such 
*'  apunishment." 

Th^  people  could  not  hold  out  against  the  tears  of 

^  A  s(|aare  pillar  built  of  stone^ 
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the  ffUherf  nor  sufficieotly  admire  the  undaunted  spirit 
of  the  son,  wbif:h  was  proof  against  every  danger.  He 
was  therefore  acquitted,  rather  out  of  a  regard  to  his 
bravery,  than  from  a  convictionof  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
But  not  to  leave  so  manifest  a  murder  wholly  unpunish* 
ed,  the  father  was  orderend  to  make  satisfaction  for. him 
out  of  the  public  treasury.  At  the  same  time,  having 
made  some  expiatory  Sacrifices,  which  were  ever  after 
kept  up  in  the  Horatian  family,  he  set  up  a  gallows  in 
the  high-way,  under  which  his  son  behoved  to  pass, 
hood- winked,  as  if  he  had  passed  under  the  yoke.  The 
remains  of  the  gallows  may  be  seen  at  this  day,  repair* 
ed  at  the  public  expense,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Sister^s  Rafter.  A  tonio  of  square  stones  waikl^wcted  for 
Horatia,  in  the  place  whe^e  she  was  killed. 

CHAP,  xxvn. 

The  Albans  revolt, 

X  HE  peace  with  Alba  did  not  hold  long.  The  people 
were  highly  ofifended*  that  the  fate  of  the  whole  nation 
had  been  committed  teethe  arms  and  gallantry  of  three 
combatants,  which  put  the  fluctuating  genius  of  the  die* 
tator  upon  new  schemes,  with  a  view,  since  good  policy 
bad  not  succeeded  with  him,  to  recover  the' esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  citizens,  by  the  most  perfidious  de- 
siffns.  Wherefore,  as  but  lately  he  had  courted  peace* 
when  he  had  war  for  an  alternative,  so  now,  in  peace, 
he  wishes  for  war.  And  conscious  that  the  power  of  the 
Albans  was  by  no  me^ns  equal  to  their  inclination,  he 
makes  it  his  business  to  stir  up  other  states  to  make  war 
openly  and  avowedly,  whilst  he  and  his  people,  under 
the  mask  of  allegiance,  should  act  as  traitors. 

The  Fidenates,  a  Roman  colony,  in  concert  with  the 
Vejentes,  their  allies,  assured  of  the  revolt  of  the  Albans, 
take  the  field.  The  Fidenates  having  thus  openly  de- 
clared themselves,  Tullus  sends  for  Mettus  and  his  army 
from  Alba,  and  marches  against  the  enemy.  Having 
crossed  the  Anio,  he  encamped  at  its  con6ux  with  the 
Tiber;  between  which  place  and  FnlenaB,  the  Vejentes 
had  crossed  the  Tiber.  They  draw  up  on  the  right  to- 
wards the  river,  and  the  Fidenates  on  ib^  \^t\,  \s^^\^^ 
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the  moantains.  To  the  Vejentes,  TuUus  opposes  his 
Romans,  and  to  the  Fidenates,  the  Albans.  Mettus, 
as  destitute  of  courage,  as  of  honour,  durst  neither  main-^ 
tain  his  post,  nor  pass  over  at  once  to  the  enemy,  but 
withdrew  imperceptibly  up  the  hiils;  titl  finding  he  was 
sufficiently  remote,  that  he  drew  up  on  the  eminence ; 
and  to  spin  out  the  time,  whilst  he  was  still  in  suspense, 
he  extended  his  line.  His  purpose  was,  whatever  wa]f 
fortune  should  flow,  to  follow  the  tide.  ; 

The  Romans,  who  were  posted  next  them,  were  struck 
with  amazement  at  first,  when  they  saw  their  flanks  left 
exposed,  by  the  desertion  of  their  friends;  and  they  in*- 
stantty  dispatch  a  trooper,  at  full  gallop,  to  inform  the 
king,  that  the  Albans  were  retiring.  Tullus,  amidst  this 
consternation  vows  twelve  Salii  and  temples  to  PaUor 
and  Pavor.  Then  rebuking  the  trooper,  with  a  voice 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  enemy,  he  orders  him 
back  to  his  pa<;t,  telling  him,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fbar, 
for  it  was  by  his  orders  the  Albans  had  made  a  circuit; 
that  they  might  fall  on  the  unguarded  rear  of  the  Fide* 
nates.  He  also  orders  the  cavalry  to  carry  thehr  spears 
high;  by  which  expedient  the  greatest  part  of  the  Ro- 
man foot  saw  nothing  of  the  motions  of  the  Albans-. 
They  who  observed  them,  thinking  only  of  what  they 
had  heard  from  the  king,  fought  with  the  gieater  ar- 
dour. The  panic  was  n6w  transferred  to  the  enemy; 
for  they  had  heard  distinctly  what  the  king  said,  and 
most  of  the  Fidenates,  as  being  a  Roman  colony,  under- 
stood Latin.  Wherefore,  that  their  retreat  from  the 
town  migh^  not  be  cut  off  by  the  sudden  descent  of  the 
Albans,  they  made  the  best  of  their  way.  Tullus  pur- 
sues :  and  that  wing  where  the  Fidcnates  were  posted 
being  thus  routed,  he  falls  with  redoubled  fury  on  the 
Vejentes,  who  were  already  disheartened  by  the  flight  of 
their  allies.  Nor  could  they  stand  so  vigorous  a  charge : 
The  river,  however,  which  was  in  their  rear,  obliged 
them  to  keep  io  a  body.  At  last  when  they  could  stand 
it  no  longer,  many  oi^  them  quitting  their  arms,  threw 
themselves  headlong  into  the  river;  others,  whilst  they 
were  deliberating  on  the  banks  whether  to  fight  or  fly, 
were  cut  to  pieces. — This  perhaps  wad  the  bara^st  worl^. 
ihe  Romaps  ever  ha(}. 
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CHAP.  XXV in.      ' 

Mcttus  Fuffetius  punisJied. 

A  HEN  the  Alban  army,  who  had  only  been  spectators, 
of  the  action,  were  led  down  into  the  plain.  Mettuscoa- 
gratuktes  Tullus  on  his  victory,  and  TuUus  returns  the 
compliment  with  a  good  grace.  He  then  orders  the  Al- 
bans to  join  their  camp  to  his,  and  wishes  much  prospe- 
rity to  follow  the  junction.  Preparations  are  made  for  a 
sacrifice  of  purification  against  next  day. 

All  things  being  prepared^  as  usual,  both  armies  are 
summoned  to^  an  assembly.  The  heralds  beginning  at 
the  outmost  lines,  gave  the  first  intimation  to  the  Albans, 
'•  who  instigated  with  curiosity,  crowded  round  the  king  to 
hear  his  speech.  The  Roman  legion  stood  round  the 
Albans^  as  previously  ordered,  in  arms;  and  the  centu- 
rions were  appointed  to  see  the  orders  put  in  immediate 
execution. 

Then  Tullus  addresses  himself  as  follows :  "  If  ever 
*'  O  Romans,  in  any  war,  you  had  reason  first  to  thank 
'*  the  gods  for  their  protection,  and  to  congratulate  your- 
*'  selves,  on  your  own  bravery,  it  was  certainly  in  yes- 
*'  terday's  action.  For  you  had  to  contend  not  only 
''  with  your  enemy's  forces,  but  what  is  much  more 
*'  dangerous  and  terrible,  with  the.  treachery  and  perfi- 
^*  diousness  of  friends.  For,  be  no  longer  deceived,  it 
"  was  not  by  my  orders,  the  Albans  retired  to  the  hills. 
"  I  suffered  yon  to  believe,  and  even  declared  aloud, 
**  that  it  was  my  command,  that  you  might  not  take  the 
'*  alarm  at  being  deserted,  and  to  spread  terror  among 
"  the  enemies,  who  thought  they  were  to  have  been  at- 
"  tacked  in  the  rear.  But  all  the  Albans  are  not  cul- 
•'  pable.  They  followed  their  leader  as  you  would 
"  have  done,  had  I  given  yea  the  like  orders.  It  was 
*'  Mettus  drew  them  after  him  :  It  was  Meltus  who  wa« 
"  the  contriver  of  this  war :  It  is  Mettus  who  is  the  vio- 
^'  lator  of  the  Roman  and  Alban  treaty.  Let  any  one 
'^  copy  after  him,  if  I  do  not  make  him  this  day  a  no- 
"  torious  example  io  ail  mankind.'^  At  that  instant, 
Mettus  was  surrounded  by  the  Qentur  ions  inarms,  and 
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then  the  king  proceeded  in  continuation.  *'  For  the  ad- 
"*  vantage,  prosperity,  and  felicity  of  the  Roman  people; . 
**  for  my  own,  and  for  yours,  O  Albans>  I  am  resolved 
"  to  remove  all  the  inhabitants  of  Alba  to  Rome,  to  make 
*'  the  people  citizens,  and  the  nobles  senators.  In  ooe 
*'  word,  to  unite  the  two  nations  in  one  city,  and  one 
'*  commonwealth,  that  as  Alba  once  formed  two  nations 
**  of  one,  she  may  now  return  to  unity  again/' 

The  Alban  youth,  at  these  words,  tvere  variously  agi- 
tated in  their  minds;  but  seeing  themselves  surrounded 
with  armed  soldiers,  they  were  all  impressed  with  the 
same  common  fear,  which  kept  them  silent.     Tullus, 
then  turning  to  Mettus  resumed  his  discourse, ''  If,''  said 
he,  *'  you  could  learn  to  be  true  to  your  word,  and  faith* 
"  ful  to  treaties,  I  would  suffer  you  to  live,  and  bie  my- 
**  self  your  instructor!  but  as  I  see  your  dispositionals 
"'  iocurable,  you  shall,  by  your  punishment,,  teach  man- 
*'  kind,  to  hold  those  things  sacred  and  inviolable,  which 
"  you  have  disgracefully  infringed.     As    therefore  in 
"  yesterday's  action,  you  kept  your  mind  divided  be- 
*'  tween  Rome    and  Fidena;,  so  shall  you  to-day,  give 
*'  your  body  to  be  divided  and  torn  asunder." 
.  Then  he  ordered  two  chariots  to  be  brought,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  and  Mettus  to  be  tied  thereon,  stretched 
at  full  length.     The  horses  were  then  xirawn   different 
ways,  and  his  body  torn  in  pieces,  each  chariot  carrying 
along  with  it  the  members  which  had  been  tied  to  it. 
The  spectators  could  not  stand  the  shocking  sight,  but 
lurnea  away  their  eyes. — This  was  the  first  and  last 
punishment  among  the  Ronians>  that  seemed  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  humanity.     In  all  other  instances,  they 
could  boast  that  no  other  nation  )>unished  with  less  se- 
verity. 


t 


CHAP.   XXIX. 
Alba  destroy ed. 


N  the  mean  time,  the  horse  had  been  previously  dis- 
patched to  Alba,  to  bring  the  people  to  Rome;  and  af^er 
that,  the  foot,  to  demolish  the  city.  Their  entry  there, 
was  not  attended  V^ith  that  tomult  and  confusion,  which 
generally  accompany  the   taking  of  towns,  when  th^ 
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conquerors,  breaking  open  the  gates,  battering  down  the 
walls,  or  forcing  the  citiadel,  spread  themselves  through 
every  Quarter,  and  with  dreadful  cries  destroy  all  with 
fire  and  sword.  But  here  a  mournful  silence  and  sullen 
grief  had  so  arrested  every  faculty,  that  through  fear» 
they  forgot  what  they  had  left  behind,  or  should  carry 
with  them,  listless  and  absent,  often  asking  one  another 
the  same  questions.  One  while  they  stood  motionless  at 
the  doors  of  their  houses,  and  another  ran  through  them 
in  distraction,  only  to  see  them  for  the  last  time.  But 
when  the  horsemen  became  clamorous  and  urgent  for 
their  departure,  when  thev  now  heard  from  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  city,  the  noise  of  the  iailinff  houses,  when 
the  dust,  rising  in  different  places,  had  darkened  the 
faortzoD;  then  snatching  up  what  they  could,  they  march 
away,  leaving  behind  them,  household  gods,  country 
godsy  and  the  roofs  under  which  they  had  been  born  and 
brought  up. 

Ali'eady  bad  a  long  train  of  emigrants  lined  the 
streets.  The  mutual  sight  of  their  calamities,  by  a  na- 
tural sentiment  of  compassion,  made  tears  of  sympathy 
flow  afreshw  Lamentations  and  .mournful  cries  were 
heard,  especially  of  the  women,  when  in  passing  their 
augtist  temples,  they  saw  them  beset  with  armed  men, 
and  left  their  gods,  as  it  were,  prisoners  of  war.  When 
the  Albans  were  all  out^  the  Roman  soldiers  levelled  to 
the  ground,  all  the  buildings,  public  and  private.  Thu8> 
in  one  hour,  the  work  of  four  hundred  years,  the  time 
Alba  bad  stood,  was  entirely  demolished,  and  razed  to 
the  ground.  The  temples,  however,  by  the  king's  ex* 
press  order,  were  spared. 

CHAP.    XXX. 

The  Albans  made  citizens  of  Rome.     War  declared  against 

the  Sabines,^ 

IVOME,  in  the  mean  time,  improved  greatly  upon  the 
ru'ns  of  Alba.  The  number  of  citizens  was  doubled^ 
It  was  then  that  mount  Ciaelius  was  added  to  the  city  ; 
Upon  which  Tullus  built  a  palace  for  himse1f>  and  resid- 
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ed  ever  after,  to  encourage  others  to  build  there  also. 
He  admitted  among  the  patricians,  the  principal  families 
oF  Aiba,  such  as  the  Julii,  Servilii,  Quintii,  Geganii,  Cu- 
riatii,  and  Claelii,  that  the  patrician  order  might  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  :  and  upon  this  accession  to  the 
order,  be  built  a  temple  for  a  senate-house,  which  our 
fatliers  knew  by  the  name  of  Hostilia.  And  that  every 
order  mi^ht  derive  some  additional  strength  from  the  ac- 
cession oi  the  Albans,  he  formed  from  among  that  peo- 
pie,  ten  centuries  of  knights.  With  them  also  he  re* 
cruited  the  old,  and  formed  new  legions. 

Being  now  confident  of  his  strength,  he  declares  war 
against  the  Sabines,  a  nation,  at  that  time,  next  the 
Ktrurians,  the  most  populous  and  powerful  of  all  their 
neighbours.  Encroachmeuts  had  been  made,  and  satis- 
faction demanded  by  both  parties,  to  no  purpose.  Tul- 
lus  complained,  that  some  Roman  merchants  bad  been 
seized  at  a  public  market,  near  the  temple  of  Feronia ; 
the  Sabines,  that  some  of  their  people  were  detained  at 
Rome,  although  they  had  flea  for  protection  to  the 
asylum. 

From  these  injuries,  the  war  is  said  to  have  originated. 
The  Sabines,  being  well  aware,  that  their  strength  had 
suSered  a  considerable  diminution,  in  the  party  incor« 
porated  by  Tatius,  with  Rome ;  and  that  the'  Roman 
power  had  been  considerably  increased  by  the  accession 
of  Alba,  thought  proper  to  look  about  for  foreign  aid. 
Etruria  lay  next  them ;  and  of  |that  country  the  Vejentei 
were  their  nearest  neighbours.  From  thence  they  drew 
volunteers,  who,  when  the  ashes  of  former  wars  were 
raked  up  in  their  minds,  were  easily  prevailed  on  to  re- 
volt. Vagrants  too  among  the  poorer  sort,  enlisted  ia. 
their  service  for  pay ;  but  by  public  authority,  they  had" 
no  assistance :  for  the  Vejentes  strictly  observed  the  trea- 
ty made  with  Romulus;  and  it  is  not  surprizing  that  they 
were  joined  by  none  of  the  other  powers. 

Both  parties  having  made  all  possible  preparatioijiiy 
and  nothing  remaining  now,  but  to  strike  the  first  blow; 
Tullus  begins  to  march  his  army  into  their  country.  A 
bloody  action  ensued,  near  the  malefactor's  forest,  in 
which  the  Roman  army  proved  far  superior  not  only  in 
the  weight  of  their  infantry,  but  also  by  the  late  aog* 
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meatatioD  of  the  horse.  It  was  by  a  vigorous  charge  of 
the  Roman  horse,  that  the  ranks  of  the  Sabines  were  first 
broke;  after  which,  they  could  neither  fight  nor  fly, 
without  being  exposed  to  a  most  dreadful  slaughter. 

/  {/^    *^  '         CHAP.    XXXI. 

TuUtis  killed  by  lightning. 


.FTER  this  defeat  of  the  Sabines,  when  the  administra- 
tion of  Tdllus  was  in  high  repute,  and  the  Roman  affairs 
in  a  most  flourishing  state,  news  were  brought  to  court, 
that  it  rained  stones  on  mount  Alba.  As  the  thing  seemed 
incredible,  proper  persons  were  sent  -to  examine  into  it 
more  nniioutely,  who  saw  them  fall  thick  from '  heaven, 
like  hailstones  driven  by  the  wind  in  balls  along  the 
ground.  Moreover,  they  thought  they  heard  a  voice 
thundering  from  the  grove  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
enjoining  the  Albans,  in  sacred  matters,  to  observe  the 
files  of  their  country,  which  they  had  totally  overlooked, 
as  if  they  had  abandoned  their  gods  with  their  country  ; 
having  either  conformed  to  the  religion  of  Rome,  or, 
being  dissatisfied  with  fortune,  had  given  themselves  no 
trouble  about  religion,  as  often  happens  in  such  cases. 

tJpon  account  of  this.prodigy,  the  Romans  too^  eilher 
instigated  by  the  voice  thundering  from  mount  Alba,  for 
that  is  also  a^ledged  ;  or  by  the  advice  of  the  Aruspices, 
iostittated  expiatory  sacrifices,  which  lasted  nine  days : 
Certain  it  is^  that  the  same  kind  of  solemnity  is  yet  in 
use  ;  for,  whenever  the  city  has  been  alarmed  with  aay 
similar  prodigy,  nine  days  have  always  been  employed 
in  such  expiations. 

Not  long  aft  (Br,  the  plague  raged  among  them ;  which, 
though  it  checked  their  military  ardour,  Tullus,  who 
breathed  nothing  but  war,  gave  them  no  respite  from 
arms :  pretending,  that  the  youth  had  a  better  chance 
in  action  abroad,  than  in  idleness  at  home;  till,  at  length, 
he  was  himself  seized  with  a  lingering  distemper.  Then 
his  spirits,  great  as  they  were,  fell  so  low,  and  his  body 
so  weak,  that  he,  who  hitherto  had  thought;  it  a  weak- 
ness unbecoming  a  king,  to  mind  the  ceremonies  and 
observances  of  religion,  all  at  once  became  a  slave  to  the 
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lowest  and  most  childish  superstitions ;  and,  by  his  ex* 
ample^  the  peop^  %\€re  also  inflected.  For  the  Romans, 
in  general,  returned  to  the  same  spirit  that  prevailed  un- 
der Numa,  persuaded  that  no  other  means  were  left  them 
'Of  escaping  from  the  present  calamity,  but  recourse  to 
the  gods,  and  appeasiog  their  wrath  with  sacriiiccs. 

It  is  also  said,  that  the  king  himself,  in  examining  the 
.register  of  Numa,  found  that  there  were  certain  private 
sacrifices^cAered  adtiually  to  Jupiter  £licius,  which  he 
shut  himself  up  to  perform.  But  something  being  wrong, 
-either  in  poiiit  of  time,  or  mode  of  execution,  he  saw  no 
lign  frombeaveo  of  its  acceptance ;  and  besides,  Jupiter 
•i¥as  so  provoked  at  his  mistaken  zeal,  that  he  and  bit 
house  were  consumed  with  fire  from  heaven.^ — Tullus 
•reigned  witbgr^at  glory  for  thirty-two  years. 

€HAP.  XXXIL 

Anctts  Mariius  reneuis  tJie  instUiUions  of  Ntwia.  A.  It 
"  114. 


the  death  of  Tullus,  the  administration,  agreeably 
(0  the  constitution,  devolved  on  the  Senate.  They  named 
an  inteT'tex,  who,  having  called  a  convention,  Ancus 
tMartiui  was  declared  king  by  the  people,  and  the  Senate 
<ODfirmed  -their  choice.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Nuipa, 
by  a  daughter.  The  new  king,  mindful  of  his  grand- 
father^^ imputation,  found,  that  however  gloiious  the  last 
veiffB  had  been  in  other  respects,  in  the  worship  of  the 
.^^Sf  either  in  point  of  frequency,  or  mode  of  perform- 
ance, there  had  been  a  prodigious  neglect.  Therefore, 
to  avoid  all  innovations,  he  resolved  to  restore  the  insti- 
tutions of  Numa;  and  for  that  purpose,  he  orders  the 
iiigh  priest  to  collect  them  from  the  royal  register,  and 
transcribe  them  tipen  tables,  to  be  exposed  to  public  vief^. 
From  this  specimen,  his  own  subjects  fond  of  ease, 
and  the  neighbouring  nations  too,  gladly  hoped,  that  the 
king  vrould  implicitly  follow  his  grandfather's  plan  in 
civil*  as  well  as  religious  matters.  In  this  confidence^ 
the  Latins,  with  whom  Tullus  had  settled  all  things  by 
treaty,  began  to  pull  up  a  spirit;  and,  having  made  an 
incursion  upon  the  Roman  territory,  treated  %vith  into- 

¥^  The  fire  from  heaven  iif;  ascribod  to  Ancus  24prtiu& 
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]ence  the  Roman  ambassadors  sent  to  demaml  satisfaction, 
imagining,  that  the  Roman  king  would  waste  his  time  in 
indolence  among  the  chapels  and  altars. 

The  spirit  of  Ancus  seemed  to  partake  equally  of  the 
genius  of  Numa  and  Romulus.  He  easily  saw  that  pacific 
measures,  in  the  reign  oF  bis  grandfatlier,  when  the  peo* 
pie,  naturally  fierce,  had  been  but  lately  settled,  was 
the  best  policy ;  but  how,  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  for 
him,  to  enjoy  the  peace  which  had  distinguished    his 
grandfather's  reign,  unless  he  should  resolve  tamely  to 
put  up  with  insults ;  that  his  patience  had  been  already 
tried,  and  his  good  natui*e  despised  ;  for  which  reason,  to 
Rome,  at  present,  a  Tullus  was  rAore  necessary  (ban  a 
Nunia. — However,  as  Numa,  in- time  of  peace,  had  in- 
stituted the  ritual,  with  respect  to  religion,  the  ceremo» 
nialsy  with  respect  to  war,  should  be  his  care ;  that  war 
might  neither  be  proclaimed,  nor  carried  on,  but  in  pro- 
per form.     From  the  ancient  nation  of  the  F/juicolfe,* 
lie  borrowed  that  ceremony,  observed  by  the  heraids, 
even  at  this  day,  when  satisfaction  is  demanded.    The 
ambassador,  the  moment  he  reaches  the  frontiers  of  that 
people,  upon  whom  he  is  to  make  the  demand,  his  head 
being  covered  with  a  woollen  cap,  cries  out,  <'  Give  ear 
<'  O  Jupiter;  hear  ve  confines,  [naming  the  country  ;] 
**  let  justice  hear,     t  am  the  public  ambassador  6(  the 
**  Roman  people ;  I  come  with  a  legal  and  just  commis* 
*'  sioD ;  let  credit  be  given  to  what  I  say.''    Then  he 
makes  his  demand,  ^nd  takes  Jupiter  to  witness.     **  If  I 
*'  with  any  fraudulent,  or  wicked  intent,  demand  these 
''  persons  and  these  ejects  to  be  restored  to  me,  then 
*'  may  I  never  return  to  my  country  again." 

These  words  he  repeats,  as  he  enters  the  frontiers,  to 
the  first 'man  he  meets,  as  he  enters  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and  as  he  goes  into  the  market  place,  with  the  variation 
of  a  few  words  in  the  Torm  of  the  speech  and  oath.  If 
his  demand  be  not  satisfied,  in  thirty-three  days  after 
such  requisition,  for  so  many  days  are  allowed,  he  then 
declares  war,  in  words  to  the  following  effect:  "  Hear, 
*'  O  Jupiter;  and  you,  O  Juno,  Romulus,  and  all  ye 
"  gods  in  heaven,  in  earth,  and  hell,  give  ear ;  I  take 
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you  to  witness,  (naming  the  people,  whoever  tfaey 

arei)  that  this  is  an  unjust  people,  who  act  not  agree- 
**  ably  to  the  principles  of  equity.  But  we  will  consult 
"  the  fathers  in  our  own  country,  bow  we  may  best 
*'  compel  them  to  make  restitution.'* 

Upon  this  he  returns  to  Rome  for  advice;  when  the 
king  lays  the  matter  before  the  senate,  in  words,  nearly 
as  follows:^'  Concerning  such  matters,  disputesj  iind 
*'  quiyrrels,  as  the  Pater  Patratus  of  the  Roman  people, 
*'  hath  declared  to  the  Pater  Patratus  of  the  ancient  La- 
"  tins;  and  such  thinss,  as  ought'  by  the  ancient  Latins 
''  to  have  been  yielded,  granted,  and  done;  and  the 
*'  which,  by  them,  have  not  been  yielded,  granted,  nor 
"  done.  S^y,''  contikiued  he,  addressing  himself  to  the 
person  whose  opinion  he  first  asked;  "  givje  me'youropi- 
«<  nion.  I  think,  (returned  the  other,)  that  they  should 
"  be  compelled  to  make  restitution,  by  fair  and.  open 
'*  war ;  for  this  I  declare  myself,  and  give  my  vote  ac- 
"  cord ingly."— Then  the  vote  went  round  in  order. 

When  the  majority  present  declared  themselves  of  the 
same  opinion,  war  was  then  said  to  have  been  unani- 
mously determined  on;  when  the  herald/  bearing  a  lanoe 
headed  with  iron,  or  dipped  in  blood,  and  burnt  at  the 
end,  went  to  the  confines  of  the  offending  power>  «nd  id 
the  presence  of  three  witnesses,  each  at  least  fourteen 
years  of  age^  cried  out>  **  Because  of  the  injuries  done' 
**  to,  and  committed  on  the  people  of  Rome,  by  thepeo* 
*'  pie  of  the  ancient  Latins,  and  the  ancient  Latin  men. 
**  Because  the  people  of  Rome  have'  commanded  that 
**  war  should  be  made  upon  the  Latins  ;  and  the  senate 
"  of  the  people  of  Rome  hath  voted,  agreed,  and  deter- 
**  mined,  that  war  should  be  denounced  against  the  an- 
**  cient  Latins ;  I  and  the  people  of  Rome  do  hereby  war 
•*  proclaim,  denounce,  and  make  upon  the  people  of  the 
'*  ancient  Latins»  and  -ancient  Latin  men:"  and  with 
these  words,  he  darted  a  lance  against  the  enemies  lands. 
"This  then  was' the  mode  of  demanding  restitution,  and 
proclaiming  war'against  the  Latins,  which  posterity  have 
ever  after  adopted. 
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CHAP,  xxxni. 

TTie  Latins  conqueird,  and  made  free  of  the  citif, 

jnLNCUS  having  committed  the  care  of  religious  mat- 
ters to  the  Plamens  and  other  priests,  and  having  levied 
^  new  army»  marched  against  Polytorium,  and  took  it 
by  storm. 

Then,  following  the  example  of  hi^  predecessors,  id 
adding  to  the  population  of  the  city,  by  admitting  the 
conquered  nations,  he  transported  all  the  inhabitants  to 
Rome.  And  because  all  the  ground  about  the  Palatium 
•had  been  assigned  to  the  ancient  Romans,  that  about  the 
capital  and  castle  to  the  Sabiues,  and  mount  Cselius  to 
the  Albans,  the  Aventine  mount  was  appointed  for  the 
new  people.  Soon  after,  another  set  from  Tellini  and 
Ficana  also  taken,  were  stationed  in  the  same  quarter. 
Poiytorium  suffered  a  new  siege,  some  time  after  this, 
having  been  ai  second  time  peopled  by  the  Latins.  For 
this  reason  it  was  razed  to  the  ground,  that  it  might  npt 
be  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  enemy. 

After  this.  Medulla  became  the  seat  of  the  war,  where 
several  battles  were  ibught  with  various  success,  in  which 
.neither  party  had  much  advantage;  for  the  town  was 
defended  by  strong  works,  and  an  able  garrison ;  and 
the  X.atin  army,  being  encamped  in  the  open  plain,  had 
several  skirmishes  with  the  Romans.  At  last,  Ancus 
mustering  all  his  force,  for  the  first  time,  obtained  a 
complete  victory,  and  returned  to  Rome  with  a  consider- 
able booty.  On  that  occasion  too,  many  thousands  of 
the  Latins  were  received  into  the  citv,  and  accommodat- 
.ed  with,  ground  to  build  upon  near  the  temple  of  Murcia, 
in  order  thereby  (o  join  the  Aveutine  and  Palatine  hills. 
Janiculum  was  also  added,  not  for  want  of  room,  but  lest 
at  any  time  it  should  become  a  lodgement  to  the  enemy. 
He  thought  proper  also  to  join  it  to  the  city,  not  only  by 
a  wall,  but  aJ^o,  for  the  convenience  of  travelling,  by  a 
wooden  bridge ;  the  iirst  that  was  ever  thrown  over  the 
Tiber. 

The  Fossa  ^luiritium,  which  rendered  the  city  less  ac- 
cessible from. the.  lower  grounds,  was  also  the  work  of 
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Ancus.  The  number  of  inhabitants  being  so  considerably 
increased,  in  such  a  multitodo,  to  distinguish  between  a 
good  action  and  a  bad*  was  no  easy  matter ;  so  that  many 
.<iecret  acts  of  villainy 'were  committed.  Wherefore,  to 
check  such  growing  licentiousness,  he  built  a^prison  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  overlooking  the  forum.-^^Jnder  the 
auspices  of  Ancus,  the  city  w^^ot  only  enlarged,  but 
the  Roman  territories  extended.T 

The  forest  Masia  was  taken  n'om  the  Vejentesy  the 
Roman  domain  carried  out  to  the  sea,  Ostia  built  at  the 
XDouth  of  the  Tiber,  sak-pits  dug  about  it;  and,  in  gratis, 
tude  for  his  extraordinary  success,  he  enlarged  the  tern* 
pW  of  Jupiter  Feretrftls. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Lucumo  coiM$  to  Honic. 

J.N  the  reign  of  Ancus,  Lucumo,  a  man  of  great  sob* 
stance  and  address,  came  to  settle  at  Rome.  Ambition^^ 
ajid  the  hopes  of  rising  to  honours  in  the  state«  a  thing 
6e  found  quite  impracticable  in  his  native  Tarquinii,  as 
bis  father  was  a  foreigner,  were,  the  leading  motives  to 
this  measure.  He  was  the  son  of  Damaratus  of  Corinth, 
who  having  fled  from  his  country  for  seditious  practices, 
imppened  to  settle  at  Tarquinii,  where  he  married,  and 
hikd  two  sons^  Lucumo  and  Aruns.  Lucumo  survived  fais 
Vather,  and  succeeded  to  his  estate;  but  Aruns  died  be* 
tore  himi  leaving  his  wife  pregnant.  The  father  did  not 
long  survive  him,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  circumstance 
of  his  step-daughter's  pregnancy,  ma:de  no  provision  for 
it  in  his  will.  The  posthumous  grand-jchild,  having  been 
disinherited  before  he  was  born,  was,  from  that  very  cir- 
cumstance, called  Egerius: 

.  Lucumo,  on  the  other  hand,  having  now  become  sole 
heir  of  his  father's  fortune,  and  his  spirts  rising  with  his 
circumstances,  became  still  more  elevated  upon  bismar« 
riage  with  Tanaquil,  a  lady  of  great  distinction,  who 
could  not  easily  bear  the  thoughts,  that  the  rank  of  the 
man  she  had  married,  should  be  below  what  her  birth 
and  high  connections  entitled  her  husband  to  have.  la 
short,  disdaining  to  live  in  her  native  city,  where  her 
hasbaDd  was  not  respected  according  to  his  meri^  be- 
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cause  he  was  the  son  of  an  exile,  she  persuades  him  to 
leave  Tarquinii.  Rome,  of  all  others,  seemed  to  be  the 
most  eligible  retreat.  In  a  new  state,  where  nob'Hity  13 
the  perquiiHte  of  nrerit,  and  but  of  short  standing,  a  man 
of  courage  and  address  would  bid  fair  for  distinction. 
Tatius,  though  a  Sabine,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Na- 
ma  was  called  tO'  the  same  dignity  from  Cures.  Ancus- 
was  born  of  a  Sabine  mother,  and  had  no  other  badge  of 
nobility,  than  a  single  statue  of  Numa. 

Her  arguments  prevailed  with  Lucumo,  who  was 
naturally  ambitions,  and  attached  toTarquinir,  from  no 
other  consideration',  but  that  it  gave  birth  to  his  mother. 
Wherefore,  having  sent  oiF  their  eflects,  they  set  out  for 
Borne.  They  happened  to  stop  at  tlie  Jnnicalum,  where, 
as  be  sat  in  the  chariot  with  his  wife,  an  eagle,  falling 
gently  with  spread  wings,  took  oft'  his  cap,  and  fluttering 
over  the  chariot  with  a  prodi<>ious  hoisc,  as  if  sent  down 
from  heaven  on  purpose,  replaced  it  orderly  on  his  head,^ 
and  then  soared  aloh.  It  is  said,  that  Tanaquil  received 
the  omen  with  raptures,  being  much  versed '  in  celestial 
prodigies,  as  the  Etrurians  generally  are,  and  embracing 
jier  husband,  encourages  him  to  look  up  for  great  honours 
and  preferment  y  assuring  him,  ^*  That  the  bird  had^ 
•*  come  from  a  quarter  of  the  heavens  peculiar  to  ^u- 
'^  piter  himself,  whose  messenger  he  was.  That  it  had 
^  taken  the  omen  firom  the  Vertical  point  of  man,  and' 
"  lifted  the  ornament  of  the  human  head,  to  replace 
"  it  there  by  command  of  the  gods."-=--Full  of  these 
thoughts  and  expectations,  they  entered  the  city ;  and 
having  purchased  a  house,  he  went  under  the<  name  of 
Lucius  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Being  a  foreigner  and  very 
rich,  be  soon  became  conspicuous  at  Rome ;  where,  by 
the  affability  of  his  demeanour,  frank  invitations,  and 
oUligmg  manner  of  conferring  favours,  he  jprocured  him* 
self  friends,  and  promoted  his  interest;  insomuch,  that 
at  last,  he  came  to  be  mentioned  at  6ourt,  where,  by 
discharging  his  duty  about  the  khig  with  assiduity  ami 
politeness,  he  soon  became.a  very  great  favourite,  and 
was  admitted  a  privy  counsellor:  Afid  having,  on  all 
occasions  distinguished  himself  by  his  integrity  and  abi- 
lities, be  was  at  last  appointed  guardiaii  to  the  royal  fd.-^ 
B>ily»  by  the  king's  last  will. 
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CHAP.    XXXV, 

Luatmo  succeeds  Ancus* 

x\NCUS  reigned  twenty-four  years,  inferior  to  none  of 
his  predecessors,  in  the  arts  of  peace  or  war.  His  sOos 
had  now  almost  rieached  the  age  of  fourteen,  for  which 
reason,  Tarquin  pressed  to  bring  on  the  election  of  a  new 
king,  with  the  utmost  expedition.  An  assembly  of  the 
people  being  called,  he  sent  out  the^rinces  on  a  hunting 
match,  at  the  time  of  their  meeting.  \  It  is  remarked  of 
him,  that  he  was  the  first,  who  openly  solicited  for  the 
crown,  and  had  a  public  harangue,  calculated  to  secure 
his  interest  with  the  people ;  telling  them,  *'  That  he^did 
"  not  ask  a  thing  unprecedented  or  unconimon,  as  he 
"  was  not  the  first,  but  the  third  foreigner,  who  bad  as- 
'*  pired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  so  that  none  need  . 
•'  wonder,  or  take  offence  at  his  presumption.  That 
Tatius  was  both  a  foreigner,  and  an  enemy,  when  he 
was  made  king;  and  Numa,^  a  stranger  to  the  city» 
was  called  without  soliciting  it,  to  that  high,  office^ 
That  he,  the  nioment  he  could  dispose  of  himself,  had 
*'  removed  to  Rome  with  his  family  and  fortune,  where 
*'  be  had  spent  a  greater  part  of  his  life,  than  where  he 
''  drew  his  first  breath,  and  a  part  too  best  calculated  for 
"  the  discharge  of  civil  offices.  That  he  bstd  studied  the 
**  Roman  laws,  both  sacred  and  civil,  in  peace  and  ia 
•*  war,  pndeir  king  A'ncus  himself,  a  master  of  whom  he 
"  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  For  loyalty  and  re- 
''  spect  to  his  sovereign,  he  was  second  to  none ;  and  for 
"  gei>erosity  and  beneficence  to  others,  not  even  to  the 
"  king  himself." — Whilst  he  was  enumerating  these  cir<r 
camstances  in  his  favour,  which,  by  the  bye,  could  not 
be  disputed,  he  was  declared  king  by  a  great  majority 
of  the  people,  . 

The  same  ambition  which  actuated  Tarquin,  a  man 
in  other  respects,  of  an  unexceptionable  character,  in 
canvassing  for  the  crown,  he  also  discovered  aAer.he  h^d 
obtained  it.  For,  being  no  less  attentive  to  the  esta- 
blishing of  his  own  authority,  than  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  state,  he  created  an  hundred  new  senators,  who 
from  that  time,  were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Scfio- 
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tores  minorum  gentium :  a  party,  no  doubt,  that  would 
continue  firmly  attached  to  the  prince,  by  whose  favour 
they  were  raii^ed  to  that  dignity. 

The  first  that  felt  the  weiglit  of  his  resentment,  was  the  ' 
Latins.  From  them  he  took  Appiolae  by  storm ;  and, 
baying  returned  with  much  more  booty  than  could  have 
been  expected,  from  an  expedition  so  inconsiderable,  he 
celebrated  bis  games  at  an  oxpence^  and  with  a  magni- 
iSoence,  above  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  place  for 
the  Circus,  now  called  Mascimus,  was  then  first  marked 
out,  aod  divisions  made  for  the  senators  and  knights, 
wbere  they  might  erect  scafiqlds  for  their  accommoda^ 
tioD  during  the  games.  These  scaffolds  were  called  Fori, 
and  supported  by  forked  posts,  twelve  feet  high.  The 
games  consisted  chiefly  in  horses,  and  boxers,  brought 
from  Etruria;  and,  from  that  period^  have  continued  to 
be  celebrated  every  year,  being  sometimes  called  the 
Roman,  and  sometimes  the  great  games.  To  private 
families  also  the  prince  let  out  the  ground  about  the  Fo- 
rum, for  shops  and  piaa^zas. 

CHAP.     XXXVI. 

Tarquin  makes  war  with  the  Sabines. 

ITxE  was  making  preparations  for  raising  a  stone  wall 
round  the  city  ;  but  a  war  with  the  Sabines  interrupted 
his  designs.  The  incursion  was  so  unexpected,  that  be- 
fore the  Roman  army  could  march  out  to  stop  their  pro- 
gress, they  had  crossed  the  Anio.  '  Wherefore,  great  was 
the  alarm  at  Rome,  'and  in  the  first  engagement,  though 
numbers  fell  on  both  sides,  the  victory  was  disputed. 

After  this  battle,  the  enemy  returned  to  their  camp, 
and  the  Romans  got  time  to  recruit.  Tarquin,  sensible 
that  his  arniy  sufi^red  much  for  want  of  horse,  resolved 
to  add  other  centuries  to  the  Ramnenses,  Titien^es,  and 
Luceres,  and.  to  distinguish  themi  by  his  own  name. 

As  RomOlus  had  instituted  this  order  by  augurv,  Attus 
Navius,  at  that  time  much  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  the 
art,  contended  that  no  alteration,  or  new  appointment 
could  be  made,  without  the  approbation  of  ti)e  birds. 
At  this,  the  king  flew  in  a  passion,  and  in  ridicule  of  the 
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art,  as  it  is  said,  •'  Come,  you  conjurer/'  says  he,  *'  tell . 
*•  me  by  augury,  whether,  what  I  just  now  conceive  in 
"  my  mind,  can  be  effected  ?"  The  other,  when  he  had 
consulted  his  birds,  returned  and  told  the  king,  it  could 
surely  be  done.  •*  Truly  then,"  says  the  king,  "  I  was 
*'  just  thinkiris  within  myself,  whether  it  were  possible 
**  to  cut  this  flint  with  this  razor:  do,  take  them,  and  per* 
''  form  what  your  birds  say  is  possible."  In  a  moment,' 
they  say,  he  cut  the  flint. — ^A  statue  of  Attus,  i^ith  his 
head  veiled,  was  erected  in  the  Comitium  upon  the  stairs, 
on  the  1ef\  of  the  senate  house,  where  the  affair  happen* 
ed.  They  likewise  add,  that  th^  flint  was  deposited  to- 
the  same  spot,  where  it  might  remain,  as  a  monument  of 
the  miracle  to  posterity. 

This  aflair  brought  so  much  credit  on  augury,  and  the 
college  of  augurs,  thtU  no  matter  of  any  moment,  in 
peace  or  war,  was  ever  after  carried  into  execution,  till 
the  birds  were  (consulted.  Assemblies  were  broke  up, 
armies  disbanded,  and  negotiations,  the  most  important, 
broke  oflF)  when  the  birds  were  averse. 

Tarquin,  at  that  time,  made  no  alteration  in  the  cen-~ 
turies  of  horse,  save  only,  that  he  doubled  the  comple- 
ment of  men  in  each  corps;  so  that  the  three  centuries 
consisted  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  knights. 

CHAP.    XXXVII. 

Tarqmn  heats  the  Sabines. 

JtIaVINO  thus  augmented  his  cava1r}%.he  had  another 
brush  with  the  Sabines :  and,  although  his  army  had  been 
considerably  reinforced ;  yet,  with  a]l  the  secrecy  be 
could,  he  put  in  practice  the  following  stratagem.  He 
dispatched  a  party  to  set  fire  to  a  heap  of  timber,  as  h 
lay  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  and  afterwards  to  throw  it 
into  the  river*  The  timber  thus  set  on  fire,  and  driven 
by  the  wind,  catched  hold  of  the  piles  and  boats,  and  so 
set  the  bridge  iu  a  flame.  This  contrivance  daniped  the 
Sabitfes  not  a  little  in  time  of  action ;  and,  after  they 
were  routed,  greatly  retarded  their  flight ;  so  that  many 
of  them,  who  might  have  made  good  their  retreat,  were 
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drowned  in  the  river,  which  carried  their  arms  floating, 
with  the  current,  to  publish  this  signal  victory  at  Rome> 
before  it\e  arrival  oft  he  express. 

The  principal  honour,  in  this  action,  wai  due  to  the' 
horse  ^  for,  as  they  were  posted  in  the  two  wings,  and 
observed  the  infantry,  which  composed  the  main  body  of 
the  army,  already  giving  way,  it  is  said,  they  charged  ao 
briskly  in  flank,  that  they  not  only  gave  a  check  to  the 
Sabine  legions,  who  were  carrying  all  before  them,  bat 
obliged  them  to  retreat  with  precipitation.  The  Sabines 
fled  to  the  mountains  in  great  disorder,  which  only  few 
of  them  reached !  the  greatest  part,  as  fbrmerlyotraerved, 
having  been  pushed  by  the  cavalry  into  the  river. 

Tarquin  determined  to  make  the  most  of  their  terror, 
sent  the  prisoners  and  booty  to  Rome;  and  having  piled 
up  and  set  fire  to  the  spoils,  which  he  had  vowed  to  Vul- 
can, advanced  with  his  army  to  the  Sabine  territories. 
Although  the  Sabines  had  got  a  severe  check,  and  could 
see  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  retaliate  $  yet,  aa  there 
was  no  time  for  deliberation,  they  came  out  with  an 
army  tumultuously  assembled;  but  they  were  routed 
again ;  and  being  reduced  4o  the  Istst  extremity,  sued  for? 
peace. 

CHAP,  xxxvni. 

He  builds  a  wall  round  the  cihfi  and  drains  the  water  from 

the  vallies, 

V^OLLATIA  and  the  country  about  it,  in  consequence  of 
this  victory,  was  ceded  to  the  Romans,  and  E^erius,  the 
king's  nephew,  lefl  governor  of  the  place.  It  is,  how- 
ever, affirmed  in  history,  that  Collatia  capitulated;  and 
surrendered  in  the  following  form :  The  king  put  the 
"  question,  '*  Are  you  delegates  and  deputies  commission* 
"  ed  by  the  people  of  Collatia,  to  surrender  yourselves 
"  and  them  ?  We  are.  Are  the  people  of  Collatia  their 
•'  own  masters!  They  are.  Do  you  then  surrender 
'•  yourselves,  the  people  of  Collatia,  their  city,  their 
"  lands,  their  water,  their  marches,  temples,  utensils, 
*•  and  every  thing  sacred,  or  civil,  belonging  unto  theno. 
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"  into  my  power,  aod  that  of  the  Roman  people  ?  -  We 
<<  have  done  it.     And  I  receive  them.'' 

The  Sabine  war  being  .thus  concluded,  Tarquin  re* 
turned  to  Rome  in .  triumph.  .  Then  he  made  war  upon 
the  ancient  Latins;  ^nd  without  coming  to  a  general  eo- 
gagement,  by  appearing  before  their  towns,  one  after 
another,  he  subdued  the  .whole  nation.  The  cities, 
Corniculum,  Old  Ficuhiea,  Cumeria,  Crustumerioro, 
Amerioja,  Mediyllia,  Nomentum,  w^re  either  taken  from 
the  Latins  themselves,  ,6r  from  those  who  had  revolted 
to  them.  Now  there  was  peace^  when  he  turned  his 
n^ind  upon  carrying  on  the  works  he  had  begun  in  it, 
even  more  keenly,  if  possible,  than  he  bad  done  the  war, 
tha^  the  people  might  hs^ye  no.  more  idle  time  at  home, 
in  peace,. than  abroad  in  arms.  For  he  not  only  made 
preparations  for  drawing  a  stone  wall  round  that  part  of 
the  city  which  had  not  been  fortified,  the  beginning  of 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  Sabine  war;  but  be- 
'  cause  the  water  could  not  be  easily  carried  off  from  the 
flat  grounds,  he  drained  the  low, places  of  the  city  about 
the  Forum,  and  the  other  vallies  lying  between  the  hills^ 
by  common  sewers,  which  were  drawn  sloping  to  the 
Tiber.  Moreover,  he  levelled  an  area,  for  laying  the 
foundaiion  of  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  in  the  capitol,  which 
he  had  vowed  in  the  Sabine  war, .  anticipating  even  then 
in  idea,  the  future  greatness  of  the  place. 

CHAP,    XXXIX, 

A  strange  phenomenon. 

XjLBOUT  this  time,  a  very  surprising  phenomenon,  foh- 
lowed  by  an  event  no  less  so,^  happened  in  the  palace. 
The  story  goes,  that  in  presence  of  many,  the  head  of  a 
.boy,  called  Servius  Tullius,  seemed  all  in  flames,  whilst 
he  was  a  leep.  The  prodigious  noise  occasioned  by  this 
strange  appearance,  awaked  the  royal  family,  and  when 
one  of  the  servants  was  fetching  water  to  extinguish  the 
flame,  he  was  stopt  by  the  queen,  who,  after  the.  confu^ 
sion  was  over,  ordered  that .  nobody  should  stir  the  boy, 
till  he  should  awake  of  himself.    Very  soon  the  flame 
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disappeared  with  the  child's  sleep.  Then  Tanaquil  tak- 
ing her  husband  aside,  "  See  you  that  child,''  said  she» 
"  whom  we  educate  so  meaoly;  Let  me  tell  you,  he  will 
"  oae  day  be  a  light  to  us  in  our  distress,  and  8  protec- 
"  tion  to  our  house,  when  we  need  it  most.  LcC  as, 
''  therefore,  from  this  moment,  train  up  this  youth  with 
''  the^ utmost  care,  for  whom,  in  a  public  as  well  as  pri- 
**  vate  capacity^  great  honours  are  reserved."^ 

From  that  moment  he  was  treated  as  their  own,  an4 
instnicted  in  every  science,  calculated  to  excite  men  of 
spirit  to  aim  at, high  fortune.  What  Heaten  rs  pleased 
to  countenance,  requires  little  cultivation  from  man.  Ser- 
vius  soon  discovered  a  princely  disposition;  and  when 
they  looked  about  for  a  son-in-law  to  the  king,  was  there 
one  among  all  the  Roman  youth,  who  could  in  any  qua- 
lification, bear  a  comparison  with  him.  The  king  there- 
fore gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.'         ' 

Whatever  it  was  that  raised  hrm  to  ih\i  lionourabhe 
distinction,  it  certainly  discredits  the  conjecture,  that  he 
was  either  born  of  a  slave,  or  that  he  himself,  when  a 
child,  had  ever  been  in  th^  servile  line.  I  am  rather  ef 
their  opinion,  who  think,  that  after  the  capture  of  C«r- 
iiicolum,  the  wife  of  Servius  TuUios,  who  had  been  a 
grandee  in  that  city,  was  left  pre(;nant,  when  her  hus- 
band was  killed  ;  and  that  when  she  came  to  be  knewn 
among  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  in  consideration^  ef  her 
rank,  was  rescued  from  slavery  by  the  Roman  queen, 
and  was  delivered  at  Rome  in  the  royal  palace. — That 
-the  child,  having  been  brought  up  at  court,  from  his  in- 
fancy, had  been  much  caressed  and  esteemed  there  ;*  an 
extraordinary  friendship  between  the  ladies  having  taken 
place  upon  so  signal  an  indulgence;  and  that  the  mo- 
ther's estate,  which,  after  her  country  was  taken,  became 
the  perquisite  of  the  conquerors/ gave  rise  to  the  surmise 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  slave. 


^       ' 
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CHAP.    XL.  *       ' 

Targuin  killed  by  a  plot  of  the  9om^  qf  Marciuat, 

T'  .        ' 

ARQUIN  having  reigned  now  upwards  of  thirty- 
seven  years,  Servius  Tullius  had  not  only  by  far  the 
^^atest  share  of  the  royal  favour,  but  also  stood  very 
high  ID  the  esteem  of  both  senate  and  people.  About 
this  time  also,  the  two  sons  of  Marclus,  who  bad  always 
reflected  with  indignation  that  their  guardian  bad  art- 
fully  tricked  them  out  of  their  father^s  kingdom,  and 
secured  it  to  himself,  a  stranger,  descended  of  no  family 
in  Rome,  nay,  not  even  in  Italy ;  when  they  observed 
that  the  kingdom  was  not  like  to  revert  to  them,  even 
after  the  death  of  Tar(|uin,  but  to  become  the  perquisite 
of  the  refuse  of  mankind,  set  no  bounds  to  their  resent- 
ment. "  What !  said  they,  shall  the  Roman  state,  a 
''  century  after  Romulus,  its  founder  and  sovereign, 
^  while  on  earth,  whose  extraction  was  divine,  and  him- 
**  self  ranked  among  the  sods,  be  given  to  a  slave  ?— 
*'  the  son  of  a  slave,  to  reign-  over  it,  while  we,  the  sons 
**  of  Ancus  are  living?  Shall  the  Roman  tlirone  lie  open 
*'  not  only  to  strangers,  but  even  to  slaves  ?  Would  not 
*'  this  be  a  reproach  to  the  Roman  name,  and  an  inde- 
**  lible  stain  on  that  illustrious  house,  which  can  never 
**  be.  wiped  off?" 

By  the  sword,  therefore*  they  resolve  to  do  themselves 
Justice.  But  their  indignation  for  the  injuries  they  had 
received,  was  rather  excited  against  Tarquin  than  Ser- 
vius ;  as  the  revenge  of  a  king  was  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  that  of  a  private  man :  moreover,  should  they  de- 
stroy Servius,  Tarquin  might  provide  himself  in  another 
son-in-law,  who  could  also  succeed  him  ;  for  these  rea- 
sons the  plot  was  laid  against  the  kipg  himself.  Two  of 
the  most  resolute  among  the  shepherds  were  chosen  for 
executing  their  villainous  purpose.  They  had  each  such 
iron  instruments  as  they  usea  to  cariy  in  the  country; 
and  pretending  to  quarrel  at  the  gate  of  the  palace, 
made  such  a  prodigious  noise,  that  they  brought  all  the 
officers  of  the  court  about  them.  Then,  when  they  both 
appealed  to  the  king,  the  noise  tbey  made  reaching  the 
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iumost  rooms  of  the  palace,  they  were  called  and  accord, 
ingly  went  before  the  king.  Upon  their  first  appearance, 
they  bawled  out  both  at  the  same  time,  the  one  striving 
to  interrupt  the  other  ;  but,  when  checked  by  the  Lie* 
tor,  and  onlercd  to  speak  each  in  his  turn,  they  gave 
over  their  raiiiog.  One  of  them  then,  as  had  been  con- 
certed, began  to  tell  his  story  ;  to  which,  while  the  king 
was  all  attention,  the  other  lifting  up  his  hatchet,  threw 
it  against  his  head,  and  leaving  the  weapon  in  the  wound^ 
both  ran  instantly  out  of  doors. 

CHAP.    XLI. 

Tarquin  succeeded  bu  Serviia-KUius. 

HILST  some  of  the  company  hastened  to  assist  the 
wounded  king,  the  lictors  pursued  the  ruffians,  and  seiz* 
ed  them.  By  this  time  there  was  a  great  noise,  and  con- 
course of  peopte  about  the  palace,  woudering  what  could 
be  the  matter.  During  the  confusion,  Tanaquil  orders 
the  palace  gates  to  be  shut,  and  having  cleared  it  of  the 
crowd,  she  carefully  gets  every  thing  ready  for  the  cure 
of  the  wound,  as  if  there  had  been  hopes  of  her  husband's 
recover]^ :  at  the  same  time,  should  no  hopes  remain,  she 
plans  other  expedients  for  her  security.  Servius  being 
called,  in  all  haste,  she  carries  him  to  her  expiring  hus- 
band, and  taking  his  right  hand  in  tier's,  she  conjures 
him,  that  he  would  not  suffer  his  father-in-law's  death  to 
pass  unrevenged,  nor  his  mother-in-law  to  be  exposed  to 
the  insults  of  her  enemies.  If  you  are  a  man,  Servius, 
"  continued  she,  the  crown  is  thine,  not  theirs,  who,  by 
"  the  hands  of  assassins,  have  committed  the  most  exe* 
'*  crable  villainy.  Take  courage  then,  and  follow  the 
•*  gods  thy  conductors,  who  foretold  thy  future  glory  by 
*'  the  divine  fire  which  shone  around  thy  head  :  let  that 
"  celestial  flame  now  warm  thee.  Rouse  thyself  now  in 
•'  earnest.  We  who  were  strangers  have  reigned  here. 
"  Consider,  who,  not  of  whom,  thou  art.  If  your  own 
"  counsels  are  at  a  stand,  by  reason  of  this  unexpected 
"  blow,  follow  mine/* 

When  the  noise  and  pressure  of  the  mob  became  in- 
tolerable, Tanaquil  addresses  the  people  from  a  window 
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in  an  upper  storey,  opeaing  to  the  new  street :  for  Tar- 
quin's  palace  stood  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Slator: 
telling  them.  *'  to  make  themselves  easy  :-r-that  the  king 
"  had  been  stunned  with  the  sudden  blow,  but  that  the 
**  wound  was .  not  deep  : — That  he  bad  now  come  to 
"  himself: — ^That  the  wound  had  been  searched,  and 
"  the  blood  washed  away ;  and  she  hoped  matters  were 
*'  in  such  a  train  that  they  would  see  him  soon.  lo  the 
^*  iiiean  time,  it  was  his  orders,  that  they  should  obey 
*«'  Servius  TuUius,  who  would  administer  justice,  and  per* 
*'  form  every  other  office  incumbent  on  the  king/*        -^ 

Servius,  upon  this^  went  out.  dressed  in  the  Trabea,* 
attended  by  the  Lictors,  and  being  seated  on  the  throne, 
determines  some  causes,  and  leaves  others  undetermined, 
till  he  should  consult  the  king.  Thus,  therefore,  thoagb 
:Tarquin  had  been  already  dead,  by  concealing  that  event 
•for  some  days,  he  had  *  an'  opportunity  of  strengthening 
-his  interest,  under  the  pretence  of  acting  by  deputation 
from  his  6ather-in-law. 

When  at  last  the  event  was  made'  public;  and  the  la- 
mentations set  up  in  the  palace,  Serviwt,  surrounded 
with  a  strong  guard,  was  the  first  who  was  advanced  to 
the  throne  by  the  senators,  without  waiting  for  the  con- 
sent of  the  people. t — ^The  tons  of  Ancus  having  now 
been  informed,  that  the  .atisassins  they  employed  were 
•seized,  that  the  kiog  was  ft  ill  alive,  and  Servius'a  party 
80  very  strong,  went,  of  their  own  accordi  into  banish- 
ment/ to  Suessa  Pometia.} 

CHAP.  XLII. 

DdUus  routi  the  Vejentcs,  and  constitutes  the  Cetmu, 

.OBltVIUS  not  only  strengthened  his  interest  by  his  at- 
tention to  public  business,  but  aJso  by  plaus  concerted 
iti  private  ;  for>  that  the.  sons  of  Tarquin  might.not  be 
actijiatcd  by  the  same  spirit  of  resentment  agaiust  hira, 

-  "^  The  Trabea  uas  tlie  ordinary  habit  of  the  Roman  mooarchs; 
and  diiTerod  f rom  the  Toga,  in  this  particular,  that,  it  was  adorned 
with  stripes  of  purple,  at  proper  distauces  from  each  otber^  on  a 
white  ground. 

t  A,  U.  C.  ne.  X  ^^"f  Cisterra  PoDtinse. 
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which  the  sons  of  Ancus  had  discovered  agaiust  bis  pre- 
decessor, he  gave  his  two  daughters  in  marriage  to  the 
two  yoane  princesy  Lucius  and  Aruns :  yet  this  precau- 
tion could  not  prevent  the  unalterable  decrees  of  fate, 
nor  secure  him  against  the  envy  attending  a  crown, 
which  was  productive  of  the  blackest  treasons,  and  scenes 
of  the  grossest  barbarity,  even  in  his  own  lamily. 

Very  seasonably  for  the  present  tranquillity,  war  was 
undertaken  against  the  Vejentes  (the  truce  with  them  be- 
ing now  expired,)  and  the  other  states  cfEtruria.  In 
that  war,  fortune  conspired,  with  his  own  native  gallan- 
try, to  ennoble  TuUius  :  for,  having  routed  the  enemy^ 
prodigious  army,  he  returned  to  Rome,  sovereign  of  the 
affections  of  senate  and  people.  After  this,  he  sets  about 
the  works  of  (>eace,  which,  of  all  others,  are  the  most  sa« 

lutary  Z  ^ndlm  Niima  had  b^^.n  thi>  ^x^\\^^i^  ^f  th^  rplioL 

008  py^y^y  of  Rome,  that  posterity  might  have  reason  to 
mention  Semns  with  respect,  as  author  of  the  several  or-- 
ders  and  ranks  in  the  state,  whereby  the  difierent  de« 
grees  of  dignity  or  fortdne  arfe  ascertained,  he  instituted 
the  census  s  the  effects  of  which  were  most  salutary  in  a 
state,  that  promised  to  arrive  at  such  a  pitch  of  greatiiess : 
for  by  il  the  charges  of  peace  and  war  were  not  levied 
by  the  head  as  before,  but  in  proportion  to  their  estates 
respectiyely.  CHe  then  divided  the  people  into  classes' 
and  centuries,  according  to  his  census;  a  regulation  very 
propef*  both  in  peace  and  war^ 

CHAP.  XLIII. 

He  divides  the  people  into  classes  and  centuries. 

vJF  those  vvhose  fortune  amounted  to,  or  exceeded 
100,000^  assejs  of  brass,  he  made  up  eighty  centuries: 
one  half  whereof  were  of  the  aged  citizens,  and  one  half 
of  the  younger.  These  together  were  call^^d  the  first 
class.  The  design  of  thq  elder  part  was  to  have  them  air- 
ways at  hand  to  guard  the  city  ;  of  the  j^ounger,  to  carry 
arms  abroad.  The  arms  assigned  them  were  a  helmet,  a 
round  shield, -boots,  a  coat  of  mail;  all  of  brass.     These 
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were  designed  for  defence  ;  a  spear  and  sword  were  also 
given  them  as  weapons  of  offence.  '  To  this  class  were 
added  two  centuries  of  mechanics,  who  were  to  serve 
without  arms,  and. to  be  employed  in  carrying  the  mili- 
tary engines. 

The  seconi}  class  comprehended  those  whose  estates 
amounted  to  75,000  asses  of  brass,*  and  upwards  to 
100,000;  and  of  those  including  old  and  young,  wer«^ 
made  up  twenty  centuries*.  Their  arms  were  in  every 
respect  the  same  as  those  mentioned  above,  esccepting 
that  they  had  an  oblong  shield,  instead  of  a  round  one, 
and  no  coat  of  mail. 

The  third  class  he  appointed  to  consist  of  those  who- 
were  rated  at  50,000  asse8.f  These  again,  with  respect 
to  diiFcrence  of  age  and  nuoiber  of  centuries,  were  dis» 
tiii^^uii^ed  in  tlie  same  manner  as-the  second;  nor  was- 
there  any  aheration  in  their  ai'UHi.  but  that  they  had  no 
boots. 

In  the  fourth  class,  the  valuation  was  estimated  at 
25^000  asses,t  and  the  centuries  the  same  as  in  the  third 
This  class  had  no  defensive  arms ;-  but  their  offensive 
were  a  spear  and  a  long  javelin. 

In  the  fifth  class,  the  centuries  were  increased  to  thirty ; 
and  were  armed  with  slings  and  stones.  Among  them- 
were  reckoned  the  Accensi,J|  the  blowers  on>  the  hom^^nd 
pipers,  divided  into  three  ceiuuries.  This  whole  clasf 
consisted  of  those  who  were  rated  at  1 1,000  a8ses.§ 

The  sixth  class  comprehended  all  such  as  were  below 
the  last  rate,  and  of  them  one  century  was  made  up, 
which  was  exempted  from  carrying  arms. 

The  infantry  being  thus  arran^d  and  accoutred,  he 
raised  twelve  centuries  of  horse  from  among  the  princi- 
pal citizens ;  and  to  the  three  centuries  instituted  by 
Ronmlus,  he  added  six  others,  by  the  same  names  assign- 
ed them  at  their  first  institution.  Ten  thoufsand  asset** 
were  given  them  to  lay  out  upon  horses,  out  of  the  tree- 
8ury;  and  for  the  maintenance  of  these  horses,  the 

♦  ^24«!3:9a.      ♦     t<£l61:9:2d.  JoCSO:!*:?!!. 

II  Superoumormry  officers;  or,  according  to  Varro,  atdt  do* 
oamp  to  the  geaerals  aad  tribunes. 

§  «i^d5:  10:5d.  ««  ^^32 :  5 :  lOd. 
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widows  were  taxed  in  2000  asses*  yearly-  All  these 
burthens  were  taken  off  the  poor,  and  laid  on  the  rich ; 
upon  whom,  to  balance  the  account,  was  conferred  an 
addition  of  honours:  For  they  did  not  now  Tote  by  poll, 
as  instituted  by  Romulus,  and  followed  by  his  successors, 
nor  were  their  suffrages  of  equal  weight ;  bat  a  subor- 
dination was  established,  by  which  none  seemed  to  be 
deprived  of  the  right  of  voting,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
balance  of  power  lay  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  principal 
citiz#ns. 

/^he  knights  were  first  called,  then  the  eighty  centu* 
/ies  of  4he  first  class.  If  they  happened  to  oifler,  which 
was  rarely  the  case,  the  second  class  was  called;  and  it 
/was  seldom  known,  that  they  ever  came  so  low  as  the 
last  class.  It  needs  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  the 
present  regulation,  since  the  mcrease  of  the  tribes  to 
thirty-five,  should  differ  from  the  number  of  centuries  of 
young  and  aged  citizens,  instituted  by  Servius  Tullios, 
since  they  are  now  double  the  number  of  what  they  were 
at  that  time.  For,  having  divided  the  city  into  four  parts, 
according  to  the  quarters  and  hills  which  were  then  in- 
habited, he  called  these  divisions  tribes,  I  f^ncy,  from  the 
tribute  they  paid ;  for,  he  made  out  a  scheme  for  levy- 
ing the  taxes,  according  to  the  valuation  of  estates,  so 
that  these  tribes  had  not  the^east  relation  to  the  number 
and  divisidi  of  the  centuries.^ 

CHAPTXLIV.  ^- 

Enlarges  the  Pomarinm  and  adds  several  hills  to  the  city. 

X  HE  Census  being  thus  completed,  which  the  dread  of 
the  fine  enacted  against  those  who  should  neglect  to  en- 
rol themselves  in  the  censor's  books,  had  greatly  acce* 
lerated,  he  published  an  edict,  requiring  all  (he  Roman 
citizens,  horse  and  foot,  ranged  according  to  their  re- 
spective centuries,  to  appear  in  the  Campus  Martiu.s  by 
break  of  day,  under  the  pain  of  imprisonment  and  death. 
Then,  having  drawn  up  his  whole  army,  he  purified  them 
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by  the  sacrifice  of  a  sow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull ;  and  this 
was  called  the  finishiiig  stroke  of  the  lustrum,  because 
then  the  census  was  completed. 

It  is  computed,  that  eighty  thousand  citizens  were 
inrolled  in  that  census.  Fabius  Pictor,  the  oldest  bif«- 
torian  we  have,  adds,  ''  That  this  was  the  number  of 
*'  citizens  fit  to  bear  arms.'*  To  accommodate  this 
great  number  of  people,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  en- 
large the  city :  in  consequence  of  which  he  added  two 
hills,  the  Quirinal,*  and  Viminal,f  and  soon  after,  the 
£squiline;|  where,  to  give  a  reputation  to  the  place,  he 
dwelt  himself.  He  fortfhed  the  city  with  a  rampart, 
ditches,  and  a  wall  quite  round  it ;  and  consequently  en- 
larged the  Pomuerium. 

They  only  who  have  a  regard  to  the  natural  significa* 
tion  of  the  word,  will  have  the  pomaerium  to  be  a  space 
of  ground  without  the  walls;  but  it  is  rather  a  space  on 
each  side  of  the  wall,  which  the  Etrurians  formerly,  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  cities,  consecrated  by  aogury, 
extending  to  certain  lines  on  each  side  of  the  wall  they 
intended  to  raise;  so  that  the  houses  might  not  be  joinMl 
to  it  on  the  inside,  as  they  do  generally  at  present,  and 
that  on  the  outside  there  might  be  some  ground  left  un« 
tilled.  This  space,  which  could  neither  be  ploaehedf 
nor,  built  upon,  is  by  the  Romans  called  ponutrium,^ 
not  more  because  it  lies  without  the  walls,  than  because 
the  walls  lye  without  it.  And,  on  all  occasions,  when  the 
city  was  enlarged,  in  proportion  as  the  walls,  so  this  con- 
secrated ground  was  also  extended. 

CHAP.  XLV. 

huilds  a  temple  to  Diana,  in  conjunction  with  the  Latintp 

.  JL  HE  state  being  thus  improved,  the  city  enlarged,  and 
every  thing  in  it  modelled  to  the  best  advantage,  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  peace  and  war,  that  they  might  not 
always  depend  upon  arms  for  their  resources,  he  endea- 

*  Three  miles  ro\md.  f  Two  miles  and  a  half  round. 

^  Four  mil^s  round.  §  Post  murum,  aut  mtTruiu, 
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voared  to  extend  his  empire  by  good  policy^  at  the  same 
time  that  he  added  to  the  dignity  of  the  city. 

At  that  time,  there  was  a  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus^ 
much  celebrated.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  built  by 
contributions  from  all  the  states  of  Asia.  Servius  took 
occasion  to  commend  these  people  very  highly,  for  their 
unanimity  in  matters  of  religion,  before  the  Latin  no- 
bility, with  whomji  both  in  his  public  and  private  capa- 
city, he  had  studied  to  live  on  the  most  friendly  footing  ^ 
and  by  resuming  the  subject  frequently,  he  at  last  carried 
his  point  80  far^  that  the  Latins  joined  w<th  the  Romans, 
in  the  eitpence  of  building  a  temple  to  Diana.  This  was 
a  plSiin  acknowledgment,  that  Rome  was  their  capital, 
a  point,  which  they  had  often  disputed  with  their  swords. 
Although  the"  Latins  now  seemed  to  have  dropped  all 
concern  about  what  they^had  so  often  attempted  to  esta- 
blish in  vain;  fortune  seemed  to  point  out  to  one  of  the 
Sabines,  an  opportunity  of  recovering  the  superiority  to 
his  country,  by  a  private  scheme  of  his  own.  A  certain 
Sabine  had  a  heifer  brought  forth  among  his  cattle,  re-*' 
roarkable  for  her  size  and  beauty.  Her  horns,  which 
Were  hung  up  in  the  porch  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  re- 
mained for  many  ages,  a  monument  of  her  enormous 
bulk.  The  thing  was  considered,  and  it  could  not  well 
be  doubted,  in  the  light  of  a  prodigy,  and  the  sooth-sdyers 
had  foretold,  that  the  man  who  should  sacrifice  this  heifer 
to  Diana,  should  certainly  fix  the  sovereignty  of  his  coun- 
try. This  prediction  had  also  reached  the  ears  of  the 
high  priest  of  Diana.  The  Sabine,  on  the  first  day  that 
seemed  proper  fbcthe  sacrifice,  drove  the  heifer  lo  Rome, 
led  her  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  set  her  before  the  aU 
tar.  Then  the  Roman  priest,  struck  with  the  extraordi- 
nary size  of  the  Tictim,  which  had  been  so  much  cele- 
brated by  fame,  at  the  same  time,  recollecting  the  pre- 
diction, thus  addresses  the  Sabine :  "  What  do  you  pro- 
pose, friend  ?*'  says  he,  '•  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Diana, 
with  unclean  hands?  why  do  you  not  first  wash  your- 
self in  running  water?  The  Tiber  runs  in  the  valley 
"  below.'* 

The  stranger  being  impressed  with  a  scruple  of  con- 
science,  and  wishing  that  every  thing  might  be  in  such 
a  train,  that  the  event  might  turn  out  agreeable  to  the 
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prodigy,  immediately  repairs  to  the  Tiber.     In  the  mean 
time,  the  Romans  sacrificed  tlie  heifer  to  Diana/  which  . 
gave  universal  satisfaction  to  the  king  and  all  the  city. 

CHAP.  XLVI. 

Tullius  accused  by  young  Tarquinr 

^TjLLTHOUGH  \ong  possession  had  now  established 
Servius  on  the  throne;  yet,  because  he  heard  that  young 
Tarquin  was  sometimes  giving  out,  that  he  had  usurped 
the  sovereignty,  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  hav- 
ing first  secured  their  good  will,  by  dividing  among 
them,  impartially,  the  coni|uered  lands,  he  then  ventur- 
ed to  put  the  question,  "  Wiiether  they  willed  and  com- 
manded him  to  be  their  king?"  U|>on  which  they  re- 
cognized him  king,  with  an  unanimity  scarce  ever  known 
before.  Bat  this  was  so  far-  from  discouraging  Tarquin 
or  giving  a  check  to  his  ambition,  that  it  only  confirm- 
ed his  hopes :  for,  besides  the  impetuosity  of  his  own 
temper,  he  was  constantly  dunned  with  the  solicitations 
of  his  wife  Tullia;  he  was  not  ignorant,  that  the  division 
of  the  conquered  lands  among  the  people,  was  not  agree- 
able to  the  fathers,  and  therefore,  he  concluded,  that  he 
had  a  noble  opportunity,  in  accusing  Servius  to  the  se- 
nate, of  rajwing  bis  own  reputation. 

This  produced  a  scene  of  the  most  inhum^  and  savage 
cruelty  m^the  court  of  Rome :  That  the  people  di$:gusted 
at  monarchy,  might  the  sooner  enjoy  the  sweets  of  liber^ 
ty,  and  that  he  should  be  the  last  king,  who  should  usurp 
tne  title,  by  the  commission  of  the  work  of  crimes,  this 
Lucius  Tarquinius,  (whether  he  was  the  son  or  grandson 
of  Tarq'uinios  Priscus,  is  a  question  ;  but  out  of  respect 
to  most  authors,  I  shall  call  him  his  son)  had  a  brother 
called  Aruns  Tarquinius,  remarkable  for  sweetness  of 
disposition.  To  these  brothers,  as  we  have  formerly  ob- 
served, the  two  Tullias,  the  king's  daughters,  who  were 
also  very  different  in  their  tempers,  had  been  married. 
It  had  so  happened,  by  the  good  fortune,  very  probably, 
of  the  Roman  people,  that  the  two  violent  tempers  were 
not  united,  by  which  means  the  life  of  Servius  was  pro- 
longed, to  form  the  morals  of  tlie  state. 
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Tlie*  savage  Tullia  was  prodigiouiily  fretted,  ibat  ghe 
could  find  in  her  husband  nosparU  of  spirit  or  ambition; 
for  which  reason,  sne  was  all  in  raptures  with  Lucius; 
him  she  admired;  it  was  he  that  deserved  the  name  of  a 
man : — he  was  indeed  of  the  blood  royal.  Her  sister  she  • 
despised,  who,  though  she  was  matched  with  a  man  of 
spirit,  had  not  the  resolution  of  a  woman.  A  similitude 
of  tempers  soon  produced  an  intimacy  between  them ; 
for  the  wicked  are  the  fittest  company  for  each  other. 

However,  this  ambitious  woman  laid  the  foundation  of 
all  the  tragical  scenes  ths^  ensued.  She  had  been  in  us^ 
to  have  private  conversations  with,  her  sister's  husband, 
when  she  threw  out  the  bitterest  invectives  against  her 
husband  to  his  brother,  and  against  her  sister  to  her  hus- 
band ;  and  insisted  that  it  were  better  they  Were  both 
free^  than  so  improperly  matched,  to  be  obliged  to  lan« 
guish  in  obscurity,  owing  to  the  deadness  of  those  with 
^'hom  they  were  respectively  connected.  If  the  gods 
had  given  her  the  husband  she  merited,  she  would  soon 
have  seen  the  sovereign  power  in  hd*  own  family,  which 
she  DOW  tees  in  her  father's. 

By  such  insinuations,  the  young  man  quickly  imbibed 
all  the  venom  of  her  maligpant  soul.  Amns  Tarquinius  ^ 
aad  the  younger  Tullia,  were  buried  almost  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  way  for  a  new  connection,  which  accord- 
ingly happened,  rather  without  opposition  from  Servius, 
ihan  with  his  consent. 

CHAP.  XLvil. 

Tarquin  usurps  the  throne^ 

JC^I^OM  this  period  Tuliius's  old  age  became  every  day 
more  burthensome,  and  his  throne  mor«  uneasy.  For, 
af\er  one  <*rime^  this  fury  immediately  set  about  contriv- 
ing another.  I^either  night  nor  day  did  she  suffer  her 
husband  to  rest,  lest  the  parricides  they  had  committed 
should  lo>e  their  intended  eiiect.  ''  What!''  said  she, 
**  do  you  ihiiik  I  wanted  a  man  merely  to  be  my  hus- 
'*  hand,  with  whom  I  might  live  a  slave  in  obscurity? 
"  Na ;  give  mc  a  man  who  thinks  he  is  uot  unworthy  of 
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a  kingdom;  who  remembers  .that  be  is  the  son  of  a 
king;  and  one  who  would  rather  be  in  possession  noW| 
"  than  look  for  a  kingdom.    'If  you  are  the  man,  whom 
"  I  think  I  married,   I  must  call  you  both  husband  |^ad 
"  king;  if  not,  I  have  made  a  miserable  change,  because 
"  I  have  got  a  coward  m  a  murderer.     Why  do  not  you 
be^jlir  yourself?  You  have  no  occasion,  like  your  father, 
to  copie  from  Corinth,  or  Tarquinii,  in  questof  a  king- 
dom  amoi^gst    foreigners;    your  household  gods,   the 
gods  of  your  country,  the  statue  of  your  father,  the 
palace  whei*e  you  dwell,  the  regal  throne  in  that  pa- 
"  lace,  and  the  very  name  of  Tarquin,  create  and  call 
"  you  king.     But,  if  none  of  these  things  can  rouse  you 
*'  to  action,  why  do  you  deceive  the  expectations  of  the 
"  people,  why  do' you  suffer  them  to  regard  you  as  a  man 
*'  of  a  princely  soul?  Go,  coward;  get  you  hence  to  Tar* 
'*  quinii,  or  Corinthj  and  sink  into  the  former  obscurity 
"  of  your  family,  since  you  have  more  in  you  of  your 
"  brother,  than  your  father." 

By  these,  and  such  reproaches,  the  young  man's  mind 
was  set  on  fire  ;  nor  could  she  be  at  rest  herself*  "If 
"  Tanaquil,''  thought  she,  '*  who  was  a  foreigner,  had  the 
**  address  to  dispose  of  the  kingdom  twice  successively, 
"  first  to  her  husband,  and  then  to  her  son-in-law,  shall 
"  I,  who  am  born  a  princess,  have  no  influence  what- 
"  ever,  in  taking  away  or  bestowing  a  crown?'* 

Tarquin,  impelled  by  the  reveries  of  this  mad  womao> 
renewed  his  intrigues  among  the  senators,  particularly 
those  of  the  last  creation,  putting  them  in  mind  of  bis 
father's  favours,   for  which  he  now  was  soliciting  a""  re- 
turn.    The  young  men  he  engaged  to  his  interest  by 
presents,  promising  to  do  wonders  in  his  administration! 
and   wherever   he  went,  charging   the  king   with   the 
blackest  crimes.     At  last,   when  he  found  a  proper  op- 
portunity for  putting  his  design  in  execution,  surround- 
ed  with  a  body  of  armed  men,  he  forced  his  way  into 
the  forum  5   artel  whilst  all  present  were  struck  with  ter- 
ror, placing  himself  on  the  throne  in  the  senate- house, 
he  ordered  the  fathers  to  be  summoned   to  attend  king 
Tarquin,  in  the  house,  by  the  public  crier.     They  im- 
mediately obeyed;  some  because  they  were  in  the  plot, 
others  through  fear  that  their  absence  might  be  made 
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a  crime,  being  astonished  at  the  surprising  revolution, 
and  fully  convinced  it  was  all  over  with  Servius. 

Then  Tarquin  began  his  invectives  against  the  king, 
wkh  the  obscurity  of  his  birth :  "  That  being  a  sUve, 
"  and  the  son  of  a  slave,  he  had,  after  the  cruel  murder 
"  of  Tarquia  his  father,  possessed  himself  of  the  king- 
*'  dom ;  lyot  after  an  inter-regnum,  according  to  custom, 
*'  nor  by  the  free  voices  jof  the  people,  nor  the  ^pproba;- 
**  tion  of  the  senate,  but  by  the  mere  artifice  of  a  wo- 
**  man.  Thus  descended,  and  thus  created  king,  he  had 
*'  ever  been  the  favourer  of  mean  wretches  like  himself; 
*'  and,  out  of  hatred  to  the  Patricians  for  iheir  noble 
**  birth,  ht  had  stript  them  of  their  estates,  to  distribute 
"  them  among  the  vilest  of  the  people  :  That  the  bur- 
"  dens,  which  before  were  common  to  all,  he  had  heaped 
"  on  the  nobles  alone :  That  he  had  instituted  the  census, 
"  that  the  fortunes  of  the  rich  might  be  more  visible  to 
**  the  eye  of  envy,  and  be  ready,  whenever  he  had  a. 
*'  mind,  to  throw  them  away  among  beggars/' 

CHAP.  XLVIH. 

TuUius  murdered  by  L,  Tarquin^  at  the  imtigation  qf 

Tullia. 

W  HIL^T  he  was  yet  speaking,  Servius  appeared,  hav- 
ing been  alarmed  with  the  news  of  what  was  going  on, 
and  immediately  from  the  porch  of  the  senate-house  cries 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  What  is  it  you  mean,  Tarquin } 
"  What  is  it  that  has  made  you  so  audacious,  to  convene 
««  the  senate  and  take  possession  of  my  throne,  while  I 
**  am  alive:  I  only  take  possession,  replied  he  sternly,  of 
"  my  father's  throne,  to  which,  I  am  surely  much  better 
''  entitled  than  my  father's  slave,  a  slave  that  has  been 
"  too  long  permitted  to  insult  bis  masters.''  The  parti- 
zans  on  both  sides  set  up  a  shout,  and  the  people  crowd- 
ed into  the  senate-ho^se ;  it  seeming  now  to  be  past  a 
doubt,  that  the  sovereign  power  would  follow  the  victory 
in  this  struggle. 

Then  Tarquin,  compelled  by  necessity  to  out-brave 
every  difficulty,  having  much  the  advantage  iu  youth 
and  strength,  seized  Servius  by  the  waist,  and  carrying 
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.bini  out  of  the  seoate-hoase,  threw  him  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  Chen  returned  to  hold  the 
senate.  The  king's  officers  and  attendants  made  the  beat 
of  their  way»  He  himself  quite  faint,  was  returning 
home,  supported  by  a  small  retinue>  half  dead  with  fear, 
and  had  got  to  the  top  of  the  Cyprian  street,  when  he 
was  overtaken  and  slain  by  a  party  sent  out  by  Tarquin 
for  that  purpose. 

This  happened,  it  is  thought  by  Tullia's  advice ;  as  she 
had  been  deeply  concerned  in  all  the  other  villainous 
plots:  One  thing  however  is  certain,  that  she  drove  in 
her  chariot,  and  without  minding  the  crowd  about  her, 
she  called  her  husband  out  of  the  senate- house,  and  ^as 
the  first  to  salute  him  king;  and  being  ordered  by  him 
to  retire  out  of  the  crowd,  on  her  way  home,  when  she 
bad  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  Cyprian  street,  where 
lately  stood  a  temple  of  Diana,  as  she  was  wheeling  to 
the  right)  towards  the  Virbian  ascent,  whi<^h  was  the  way 
to  the  Esquiline  hill>  the  charioteer,  struck  with  horror 
checked  his  horses,  and  made  a  stop,  pointing  to  the  b(v 
dy  of  Servius,  which  lay  murdered  in  the  street. 

Cruel  and  inhuman  is  the  action  that  is  said  to  have 
followed  upon  this ;  of  which  the  place  itself  exhibits  a 
proof:  they  call  it  the  wicked  street,  in  which  TuUia* 
racked  and  tortured  with  the  furies  of  her  husbaud  and 
sister,  is  reported,  in  a  fit  of  madness,  to  have  driven  her 
chariot  over  the  body  of  her  father,  and  to  have  carried 
home  on  her  clothes  and  chariot,  part  of  his  bloody  to  her 
own  house  gods,  and  those  of  her  husband ;  who  bising 
justly  provoked  at  the  barbarity  of  the  action,  brought 
their,  usurpation  speedily  to  an  end  suited  to  the  wicked- 
ness of  its  beginning. 

The  reign  of  Tullius  had  been  so  glorious  for  fortj'-five 
years,  that  it  would  have  been  hard  even  for  a  good 
prince,  a  reasonable  king,  to  have  filled  his  place  with 
equal  dignity. — ^This  too  adds  to  the  glory  of  his  reign# 
that  the  just  and  le^l  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative 
fell  at  the  same  time  with  him.  Some  authors  aret>f  opi-  - 
nion,  that  he  had  it  in  view  to  have  resigned  his  power^ 
however  mild  and  moderate  the  exercise  of  it  had  been» 
because  it  was  absolute,  had  not  the  intrigues  of  his  own 
family  cut  diort  his  plan  of  fixing  his  country's  liberty. 
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T. 


CHAP.  XLIX. 
^arguin  keeps  an  armed  guard,    A.  IL  C.  220. 


HEN  Tarquin  began  to  shew  away  in  the  regal  func*> 
lion;  his  arrogance  procured  him  the  simame  of  proud; 
for,  he  refused  to  suffer  the  usual  obsequies  to  be  per- 
forn>ed  for  his  father-in-law,  alledging  for  a  reason,  that 
«*  Romulus  himself  died  without  that  honour.**  The 
principal  of  the  senators,  whom  he  suspected  to  have 
been  in  Servius*s  interest,  be  put  to  death;  and  being 
sensible,  that  the  base  means  he  had  made  use  of  to  raise 
himself  to  the  throne,  might  become  a  president  that 
would  recoil  upon  himseU,  he  never  appeared  without  a 
strong  guard.  For,  indeed,  he  had  no  legal  pretensions 
to  the  crown,  but  what  were  founded  in  violence  and  in- 
justice, having.neither  obtained  the  consent  of  the  people, 
Dor  the  lanctioa  of  the  senate.  Add  to  tiiis>  that  aa  he 
bad  no  hopes  of  gaining  the  affections  of  the  people,  he 
could  only  support  himself  on  the  throne  from  motives 
of  fear,  the  influence  of  vrhich,  that  he  might  make  as 
universal  as  possible^  rn  all  criminal  causes  he  sat  judge 
in  person)  admitting  neither  tl^  assistance  nor  advice  of 
any  assessor  whatever.  This  furnished  him  not  only 
with  an  Of>portunity  of  butchering  and  banishing  such  as 
he  hated  or  suspected;  but  also  of  confiscating  the  effects 
of  those^  whom  he  -could  charge  *with  no  crime,  provided 
he  could  enrich  himself  .with  their  spoils. 

Having  by  these  means,  in  particular,  very  much  re« 
duced  the  order  of  the  Father;;,  he. determined  to  make 
410  new  creation,  that  the  order  thus  reduced;  might, 
dwindle  into  contempt,  consequently  be  the  more  indif- 
ferent that  nothing  was  transacted  by  their  means.  He 
was  the  ^rst  king,  who  broke  through  a  rule  observed  by 
all  his  predepessors/jpf  consulting  the  senate  upon  every 
emergen^j^  All  state  aflairs  he  managed  by  domestic 
counsels.  j!^War,  peace,  treaties,  alliances,  he  made  with 
whomsoever  he  choosed ;  and  broke  when  he  pleased,  by 
himself  alone^without  the  countenance  or  consent  of  se- 
nate, or  people) 

He  was  at  great  pains  to  make  himself  popular  among 
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the  Latins,  that  by  means  of  their  power,  his  safety  at 
home  might  he  less  precarious.  Nor  did  he  only  culti- 
vate friendship  with  their  nobility,  but  to  make  the  con- 
nection stronger,  by  family  alliancira :  For  he  married  his 
daughter  to  Octavius  Mamilius  Tusculanus,  the  most  il- 
lustrious of  the  Latin  name,  being  descended,  if  we  can 
believe  the  story  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  by  which  means, 
he  secured  in  his  interest  the  numerous  Iriends  and  rela- 
tions of  that  nobleman. 

CHAP.   t. 

He  appoints  a  general  convention.     Inveighed  against  kj 

Twmus  Herdonius, 

A  ARQUIN  having  now  a  considerable  weight  among 
the  Latin  chiefs,  he  appoints  a  day  for  a  general  conven- 
tion at  the  grove  ofFerentium,  pi;etendiDg  he  had  some- 
thing to  propose  for  their  common  interest.  Great  num- 
bers appeared  by  tl>e  morning's  dawn.  Tarquin  was  in- 
dee4  punctual  to  the  day,  but  not  to  the  h(^r;  for  he  did 
not  make  his  appearance  till  a  little  before  sun-set.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  day,  in  the  course  of  thetr  debates,  many 
observations  were  made  in  council.  Turnus  Herdonius 
of  Aricia,^  inveighed  bitterly  against  Tarquin,  in  his  ab- 
sence, exclaiming,  "  That  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  was 
<'  surnamed  the  proud  at  Rome,  (for  he  went  oomroon- 
*'  ly  by  that  name,  though  it  was  only  in  corners,  and 
**  in  whispers,)  can  any  thing  be  more  impudent  than 
<<  to  trifle  thus  with  the  whole  Latin  name  ?  To  sum- 
'^  mon  hither  the  Latin  chiefs,  from  so  great  a  4istance> 
'<  and  yet  the  scoundrel  who  had  appointed  the  meeting, 
«  not  deign  to  appear  himself.  Doubtless  he  means  to 
*'  put  our  patience  to  the  tc^t,  and  to  judge  by  our  tame- 
*'  ness,  how  far  he  can  subject  and  oppress  us,  when  we 
€(  have  no  moans  of  relief.  Is  there  any  of  us  so  blind* 
**  as  not  to  find  out  that  be  pretends  to  an  hereditary 
^'  right  over  the  Latins  ?  Supposing  his  own  subjects 
*'  had  made  a  judicial  surrenderor  their  liberties  to  htm, 
^/  if  that  might  be  called  a  surrender,  which  had  been 

^  Now  Marino. 
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"  extorted  by  parricide^  the  Latins^  being  a  distinct  peo^ 
"  pie,  were  under  no  obligation  tq  follow  the  example. 
**  But  if  tjbe  Romans  now  repent  of  wha^t  they  have  done. 
*'  beting  butcheredj  exiled,  and  robbed,  one  after  another, 
*'  by  that  rapacious  wretch,  can  the  Latins  find  in  Tar- 
'*  quiPf  a  less  qruel  and  covetous  master?  If  they  will 
**  take  my  advice,  they  will  immediately  return  hqme, 
^  and  mipd  the' assembly  day  no  nHire  than  he  that  ap« 
"  pointed  it.'*^ 

Whilst  this  seditious  and  enterprising  maoi  who  had 
by  his  address  amassed  a  great  fortune  at  home,  was 
proceeding  in  invective^  against  Tarquin,  he  made  his 
j^)pearance  in  the  assembly,  which  put  an  end  to  the- 
harangue,  ^very  one  turned  about  to  pay  his  compli- 
ments to  Tarquin,  who,  when  silence  was  made,  being 
put  ia  mind  by  some  that  sat  next  him,  that  he  ought  to 
make  an  apology  for  coming  so  late;  he  answered,  "  That 
**  he  had  been  engaged  making  up  a  difference  between 
"  a  father  and  a  son ;  and  that  his  concern  to  see  them 
**  reconcilied,  had  detained  him  so  long.''  It  is  said,  Tur* 
nm  did  not  suffer  this  excuse  to  pass  uncensured ;  for  he 
told  him,  "  That  no  process  on  earth  could  be  shorter 
ff  than  between  a  father  and  son,  nor  required  a  briefer 
/'  sentence ;-  if  the  son  would  not  obey  the  father,  he 
*•  would  be  considered  as  a  worthless  wretch/* 


Ti 


'CHAP.  LI. 
Tarquiti  conspires  against  Tumus. 


HE  Aricinn,  having  thus  cavalioFly  rated  the  Rtx- 
man  king,  left  the  council ;  which  sinking  deepet  in  the 
stomach  of  Tarquin,  than  he  choosed  to  express,  he  im- 
mediately plots  against  the  life  of  Turnus,  with  a  view, 
in  his  fate;  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  Latins  with  the 
same  ideas  of  terror  6y.  which  he  had  over-awed  the 
minds  of  his  own  subjects.  And  because  he  had  no 
authority  to  put  him  to  death  onenly,  he  procured  his 
destruction^ .  though  innocent,  by  a  fictitious  impeach- 
ment. 

Bjr  means  of  some  Aricians,  of  an  opposite  party,  he 
prevailed  on  Turnus's  slave,  for  a  sum  of  money,,  to 
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permit  them  to  hide  a  great  quanliiy  of  arms  in  his 
master^s  lodgings.     Tarquin*  having  completed  all  his 
scheme,  in  the  course  of  one  night,  sent  for  the  La- 
tin chiefs,   a  little  before  day,  and  as  if  he  had-  been 
alarmed  with  some  extraordinary  discovery,  told  them» 
"  That  his  absence  yesterday,  had  been  ordered  by  the 
*'  wise  providence  of  the  gods,  both  upon  their  account 
*'  and  his  own :  That  Turn  us  he  was  told  had  concert- 
"  ed  measures  to  dispatch  him,  and  the  principal  of 
"  the  Latins,  that  he  alone  might  have  the  supreme 
"  power  over  the    nation:   That  the    attempt    would 
"  have  been  made  3resterday  in  the  convention,  had -it 
"  not  been  delayed,    because  he  who  had   called  the 
"  council,  and  whom  he  particularly  pointed  at,  wai 
'^  absent :  That  for  this  very  reason,  he  had  spoke'  so 
"  illiberally  of  him,  in  his  absence,  because  his  late 
''  appearance  had  disconcerted  his  measures.     He  had 
"  no  doubt,  if  his  intelligence  was  good,  but  by  day- 
"  break,  when  the  assembly   meets,   he  will  come  in^ 
"  arms,  with  a  band  <»f  conspirators ;  that  he  was  alsou' 
"  informed,  that  a  great  number  of  swords  had  been  se-^ 
"  cretly  conveyed  to  him,  which,  whether  true  or  false, 
"  could  be  discovered  in  a  moment.     Upon  this,  he  re^ 
"  quested  that  they  would  go  along  with  him  to  Tur^^ 
"  nus." 

The  violence  of  Turnus's  temper,  his  speech  the  day 
before,  and  Tarquin's  late  appearance  in  the  assembly^, 
because  it  seemed  as  if  that  circumstance  had  delayed 
the  intended  massacre,  all  put  together,  made  the  thin^ 
look  suspicious :  wherefore,  although  they  accompanied 
Tarquin,  disposed  to  give  credit  to  his  report;  yet  thoy 
were  of  opinion,  that  should  the  swords  not  be  found 
with  him,  it  would  all  go  for  nothing.  When  they 
came  to  his  lodgings,  they  awaked  Turn  us,  set  a  guard 
upon  him,  and  seized  his  domestics;  who,  out  of  a0ec- 
tion  for  their  master,  began  to'  make  opposition,  when 
the  arms  that  had  been  concealed,  were  brought  from 
every  corner  of  the  apartment.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
now  seemed  indisputable,  and  Turnus  was  clapped  ia 
chains.  Immediately  a  council  of  the  Latins  was  called 
in  a  prodigious  hurry,  where  the  swords,  produced  in 
court,  exasperated  them  so  much  against  him,  that  Ihej^ 
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would  not  hear  him  in  his  own  defence ;  but  condemned 
him  to  a  new  kind  of  death,  to  be  thrown  in  at  the  head 
of  the  spring  of  Ferentinum,  with  a  hurdle  laid  on  him» 
covered  with  stones  heaped  on  it,  and  there  drowned. 

CHAP.    LII. 

Tarquiti^s  address  to  the  assembly. 


T 


ARQUIN  having  recalled  the  Latifis  to  the  assem- 
bly»  and  having  commended  them  highly  for  the  just 
punishment  the}*  had  inflicted  upon  Turnus,  for  the 
intended  massacre  proved  against  him,  to  pave  the  way 
for  a  revolution  in  the  state,  addressed  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  *'  That  he  could  plead  an  ancient  right^ 
"  seemg  all  the  Latins  came  originally  from  Alba,  that 
"  they  were  included  in  that  treaty,  whereby  the  whole 
"  Alban  state,  with  its  colonies,  bad  submitted  to. the 
**  government,  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Tullus.  But, 
**  he  thought  it  would  be  more  for  the  common  interest, 
*•  if  that  treaty  were  renewed.  And  that  the  Latins 
"  shonld  rather  share  with  the  Romans  in  their  good  for- 
"  tone,  than  either  be  in  perpetual  terror  of,  or  subject- 
'*  ed  to  the  destruction  of  their  towns,  or  devastation  of  . 
"  their  lands,  as  had  been  the  case,  first  in  the  reign  of*^^ 
''  Ancus,'  and  then  in  that  of  his  own  father.'^ 

The  Latins  were  easily  persuaded,  although  they  saw 
that  the  balance  of  interest  lay  upon  the  side  of  the  Ro- 
mans, when  they  found  that  the  leading  men  of  the  na- 
tion were  disposed  to  coincide  with,  and  stand  by  the 
king's  motion.  Besides,  they  were  taught,  in  the  exam- 
ple of  Turnus,  what  they  had  to  expect,  should  any  of 
ihem  be  so  bold  as  oppose  him. 

Thus  was  the  treaty  renewed,  and  the  Latin  youth 
ordered  by  proclamation,  in  consequence  of  this  treaty ; 
to  assemble  in  arms,  on  a  certain  day,  at  the  grove  of 
Ferentinum.  When  those  of  all  the  diflTerent  tribes  had 
rendezvoused  at  the  place  appointed,  agreeable  to  Tar- 
Quin's  proclamation,  that  they  might  have  no  leader  of 
their  own,  no  separate  command,  or  ensigns  of  distinc- 
tion, he  blended  the  Romans  and  Latins  together  in  eve- 
ry company,  making  one  of  two,  and  two  of  o'^,e,     Hav- 
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ing  thus  doubled  the  number  of  companies,  he  appoinU 
ed  Centunons  to  command  them. 

CHAP.    LIII. 

0 

Defeats  the  Volsci;  and,  with  the  spoils,  builds  a  tmiplc 

to  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 

X  UT  though  Tarquih  was  a  tyrannical  prince*  in  time 
of  peace  ;  in  war,  as  a  general,  he  made  no  despicable 
figure.  In  Hhat  art,  he  would  not  have  been  thought  in- 
ferior to  his  predecessors,  had  not  his  degeneracy  in  otKec 
respects  eclipsed  that  brighter  part  of  his  character. 

He  was  the  first  who  carried  the  Roman  arms  against 
the  Volsci,  and  Jbegan  a  warwhich  subsisted  for  two  hun* 
dred  years  ader  him  ;  from  them  he  took  Suessa  P6me«^ 
tia  by  storm.  In  the  division  of  the  plunder,  when  he 
reserved  forty  talents  of  gold  and  silver  to  himself,*  he 
conceived  in  idea,  the  oimensions  of  a  temple  which 
should  be  worthy  the  king  of  gods  and  men,  adequate 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  suited  to  the 
B)HJi»ty  of  the  place,  where  it  was  to  be  erected.  The 
money  saved  from  the  spoils  of  the  Volsci,  he  set  apart 
to  defray  the  expence  of  building  it. 

After  this,  a  war  he  had  undertaken,  did  not  keep 
pace  with  his  hopes.  It  was  against  the  Gabii,f  a 
city  in  the  neighbourhood;  for  the  reduction  of  which, 
he  had  exerted  his  utmost,  but  in  vain.  Having  been 
oflen  repulsed  with  loss,  and  seeing  no  probability  of 
succeeding  by  a  siege,  at  last  he  had  recourse  to  fraud 
and  stratagem,  arts  never  practised  by  the  Romans,  to 
accomplish  his  purpose.  For,  pretending  to  have  laid 
aside  all  thoughts  of  war,  his  attention  being  wholly 
engrossed  with  laying  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  and 
other  public  works,  his  son  Sextus,  theyoungest  of  three, 
as  concerted  between  his  father  and  him,  made  his 
elopemen*  to  Gabii,  where  he  exclaimed  against  his  fa- 
ther's inhuman  cruelty ;  declaring,  "  That  he  had  now 
"  shifted  the  scene,  and  turned  away  his  insupportable 
"  pride  from  other  objects,  that  the  whole  weight  of  it 
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''might  fall  upon  his  own  family  :  that  the  number  of 
"  his  family  -aiFected  him  prodigiously ;  and,  for  that 
'*  reason,  he  intended  to  make  his  own  house  as  thin  as 
"  he  had  done  the  senate-house,  so  that  he  might  lea?e 
"  no  representative,  nor  heir  to  his  crown.  For  his 
"  own  part,  that  he  had  escaped  his  father's. fury,  amidst 
*'  swords  and  daggers,  and  was  fully  covinced,  that  lie 
"  could  be  safe  nowhere,  but  among  the  enemies  of 
"  Tarqain.  For,  that  they  might  not  be  imposed  on, 
"  the  war.  was  by  no  means  discontinued,  as  it  was  pre- 
**  tended  ;.  bat  only  with  a  view  of  attacking  them  upoa 
"  an  occasion,  when  they  should  be  lulled  in  security. 
'*  If  there  vras  no  place  among  them  to  serve  as  a  refuge 
"  for  the  distressed,  be  would  wander  all  over  Latium  ; 
"  and  there,  should  there  be  occasion-,  he  should  make 
*'  hb  suit  to  the  iEqui,  the  Volsci,  and  Hemici,*  till  he 
«'  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  some  hos- 
"  pitable  power,  who  knew  how  to  protect  children 
*'  from  the  cruelty  and  unnatural  tyranny  of  parents. 
**  Perhaps  too,  among  some  of  these  people,  he  might  be 
**  able  to' raise  up  an  enemy  to  this  overbearing  monarch 
*'  and  his  mighty  subjects.'^ 

When  I  hey  saw  that  he  seemed  to  be  going,  swelled 
with  resentment,  if  thev  should  make  no  advances  to 
Stop  him,  he  met  with  a  handsome  reception  from  the 
Gabioi.  ''  They  bid  him  not  be  surprized,  that  the  man 
"  who  could  act  as  he  had  done,  to  his  subjects  and  al- 
**  lies,  if  at  last  be  treated  his  children  in  the  same  inhu- 
**  man  manner.  ,  Nay,  if  every  other  object  should  fail, 
<<  he  vrould  wreak  his  vengeance  on  himself.  To  them, 
<«  however,  he  was  excessively  welcome ;  and  they  had 
"  no  doubt,  but  in  a  short  time,  by  his  assistance,  they 
"  would  be  able  to  carry  the  war  mm  Gabli,  to  the  ve- 
ry walls  of  Rome.'' 

^  Part  of  Caropa^na  di  Roma. 
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CHAP.    LIV. 

Sextus  admitted  into  the  Gahinian  coundL     Gnbii  reduced. 

VJ  PON  this  be  was  admitted  into  the  council  of  ttate, 
where,  with  respect  to  other  matters*  he  said  he  woald 
yield  to  the  old  counsellors  of  the  Gabini,  -as  they  had 
access  to  know  more  about  them ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
war,  which  be  took  every  opportunity  of  advising*  be 
pretended  to  be  a  better  jud^,  being  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  resources  of  both  nations :  and,  moreover, 
such  was  the  intolerable  pride  of  the  Roman  king,  that 
it  not  only  subjected  him  to  the  odium  of  the  people,  but 
to  the  aversion  of  his  own  family. 

As  he  thus  insensibly  stipred  up  the  Gabini  to  renew 
the  war,  he  went  in  person,  with  the  most  alert  of  their 
youths  upon  piJlaging  parties ;  and,  in  all  his  words  and 
actions,  acted  bis  part  so  much  to  the  life,  that  his  credit 
with  the  Gabini  was  quite  established.  Insomuch,  that 
at  last,  he  was  chosen  general,,  to  prosecute  the  war. 
Upon  this,  some  skirmishes  happened,  between  the  peo- 
ple of  Gabii  and  Rome,  in  which,  for  the  most  part, 
the  Grabini  had  the  better,  who  never  yet  could  discover 
the  cheat ;  but,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were 
positive  tp  a  man,  that  Sextus  Tarquinius  had-  been  sent 
them  by  the  gods  ta  lead  them  on  to  victory.  Among 
the  soldiers  too,  the  cheerfulness  with  which  he  exposed 
himself  to  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  war,  and  the  ge- 
nerosity he  discovered  in  dividing  the  plunder,  so  endear- 
ed  him  to  the  soldiers,  that  Tarquin  had  no  more  to  say 
at  Rome,  than  he  had  at  Gabii.  Therefore,  when  he  saw 
that  he  could  be  sufficiently  supported  for  any  attempt, 
he  dispatches  one  of  his  confidents  to  Rome,  to  ask  his 
father,  what  were  bis  further  commands,  for  the  gods  had 
given  him  an  unlimited  power  at  Gabii. 

To  this  message,  the  king,  I  ."suppose,  diffident  of  the 
jQdelity  of  the  bearer,  returned  him  no  answer  in  words, 
but  as  if  he  had  meant  to  consider  of  the  matter  walked 
into  the  garden,  whither  his  son's  messenger  followed 
him.  As  he  walked  in  the  garden  for  some  time  in 
silence,  he  struck  off,  it  is  said,  the  heads  of  the  tallest 
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poppies  with  his  cane.  The  messenger  being  out  of  all 
patience  with  begging  and  waiting  for  an  answer,  return- 
ed to  Gabii,  no  wiser  than  when  he  left  it.  However,  of 
what  he  said  himself,  and  what  he  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serre,  he  makes  a  faithful  relation ;  adding  moreover, 
that  Tarquin,  whether  from  passion,  resentment,  or  pride, 
never  once  deigned  to  open  his  mouth. 

The  moment  Sextus  had  unriddled  these  dark  hints, 
he  puts  to  death  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  city,  some 
by  accusing  thera  to  the  people,  others  became  proper 
objects  of  his  revenge,  by  envying  his  greatness.  Many 
of  them  were  executed  publicly  ;  others,  against  whom 
the  iodietnient  could  not  be  so  clearly  proved,  were  made 
away  with  privately.  Some  were  permitted  to  make 
their  escape,  and  some  were  banished ;  but  in  whatever 
manner  they  were  disposed  of,  whether  dead  or  alive,  if 
they  were  out  of  the  way,  their  estates  were  confiscated 
and  divided  among  the  people.  The  sweets  of  plunder, 
and  the  private  emolument  arising  from  these  largesses, 
extiDgoished,  in  the  people,  all  sense  of  fcfeling  for  the 
public  calamities,  till  dlnititute  of  counsel,  and  void  of  all 
resources^  the  state  of  Gabii  became  an  easy  prey  to 
Tarquin,  without^striking  a  stroke. 

chXp.  LV. 

Tarqtdh  turns  his  atteniion  to  the  affairs  of  the  citt/. 
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ARQUIN  having  thus  got  possessionof  Gabii,  made 
a  peace  with  the  ^qui,  and  renewed  the  treaty  with  the 
Etrurians.  He  then  turned  his.  attention  to  the  afFairs 
of  the  city,  particularly  to  the  building  a  temple  to  Ju- 
piter, on  the  Tarpeian  mount,  which  he  might  leave  as 
a  motiuraent  of  his  name  and  reign,  since  of  the  two  Tar- 
quins  who  had  reigned  at  Rome,  the  first  had  vowed 
this  temple,  and  the  last  had  finished  it.  And  that  the 
area  of  this  temple  might  be  clear  of  the  worship  of 
other  gods»  and  totally  appropriated  to  Jupiter,  he  re- 
solved to  deprive  several  small  temples  and  chapels  of 
their  consecrated  honours,  which  had  been  vowed  by 
Tatius  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  he  had  fought-  with  Ro- 
mulusy  aad  afterwards  hallowed  and  dedicated 
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In  the  very  beginning  of  thrs  work,  it  is  affirmed^  that 
the  gods  exerted  their  power  to  presage  the  future  great* 
iiess  of  this  empire.  For,  though  the  birds  d^cTared, 
that  all  the  other  temples  might  be  deprived  of  their 
sacred  honours,  they  could  not  be  brought  to  approve 
of  the  measure  with  respect  to  Terminus.  This  omen 
and  augury  was  thus  explained,  that  as  Terminus  woald". 
not  move,  and  being  the  only  one  of  all  the  gods  thit 
had  not  been  moved  from  their  respective  stationsj  they 
bad  in  that  circumstance,  a  sure  sign  of  the  permanency 
and  stability  of  their  empire. 

This  omen  being  understood  to  have  a  respect  to  the 
permanency,  there  followed  another  which  portended 
its  greatness:  For,  as  the  story,  goes,  whilst  the  masons 
were  opening  the  ground  for  the  foundation  of  the  tem- 
ple, a  human  head  appeared  to  them,  with  tbe  face  en- 
tire. This  phenomenon,  without  straining  the  interpre- 
tation, plainly  presaged,  that  this  temple  should  be  the 
head  of  the  empire,  and  the  empire  univer^l.  This  too 
was  the  opinion  of  the  soothsayers,  not  only  of  Rome, 
but  of  those  also  who  had  been  sent  for  from'  Etruria, 
to  be  consulted  on  it.  Presages  so  flattering,  could  not 
miss  to  enlarge  the  king's  mind  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
pence  ;  insomuch  that  the  spoils  of  Pometia,  originally 
intended  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  whole  superstruc- 
ture, were  scarcely  sufficient  for  laying  the  foundation. 
— For  this  reason,  I  am  the  more  inclinable  to  believe 
Fabius:  besides,  that  he  is  the  more  ancient  author,  -^'ho 
restricts  the  plunder  of  this  city  to  forty  talents,  than 
Piso,  who  affirms  that  40,000  pound  weight  of  gold  and 
silver,  had  been  sequestrated  for  that  purpose ;  a  sum 
scarcely  to  be  expected  from  the  spoils  of  any  one  city 
in  the  world  at  that  time,  and  more  than  sufficient  for. 
laying  the  foundation  of  any,  the  most  magnificent  fabric 
cf  modern  times. 

CHAP.    LVJ. 

Sends  a  colony  to  Signia  and   Ceredum,      Sends  Brutus 

to  Delphos, 

X  ARQUIN  being  intent  upon   building  the  temple  ; 
hired   architects    and    skilful  workmen    from   Etraria ; 
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aad  though  he  made  use  of  the  public  money,  to  de- 
fray the  expence,  in  the  laborious  part,  he  made  the 
people  the  drudges.  Though  this  was  a  considerable 
addition  to  their  military  servitude,  yet  the  considera- 
tion, that  they  were  building  a  temple  to  the  gods  with 
their  own  hands,  induced  them  to  assist  in  carrying  it 
on  with  more  cheerfulness  thah  nsual.  This  servitude 
was  afterwards  extended  to  works  less  honourable,  but 
still  more  laborious,  as  the  construction  of  galleries  in 
the  circus,  and  of  a  large  drain  under  ground,  for  re* 
ceiving  and  carrying  W  the  refuse  of  th^  city ;  works 
so  very  considerable,  that  even  the  magnificence  of  the 
present  age  caii  scarce  pretend  to  equal  them. 

Whilst  the  people  were  engaged  in  the  execution  of 
these  designs^  because  he  thought  numbers,  for  whom  he 
could  not  find  employment,  were  a  burden  to  the  city, 
that  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions  might  be  better  in- 
habited, he  sent  colonies  to  Circeii^  and  Signia^f  which 
proved  a  defence  to  the  city,  in  succeeding  ages,  both 
by  sea  and  land. 

Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  these  matters,  a  terrib'e 
prodigy  appeared.  A  serpent  jumping  out  of  a  wooden 
pillar,  spread  such  terror  among -all  who  saw  it,  that 
they  ran  directly  to  the  palace.  The  king  was  not  so 
much  concerned  for  fear  of  danger,  as  he  was  solicitous 
about  what  might  fcjlow.  Therefore,  though  upon  other 
iKcasions,  the  Etrurian  diviners  were  thought  sufficient; 
yet  this  phenomenon  having  impressed  him  with  un- 
usual anxiety  for  his  domestic  concerns,  he  resolved  to 
send  to  the  oracle  at  Del  phi,  j;  the  most  famous  at  that 
time  in  the  world. 

And  not  daring  to  trust  the  oracle's  answer  to  any 
other,  he  dispatched  two  of  his  sons  into  Greece,  [A.  R, 
243.]  through  tracts  of  land,  ,at  that  time,  very  little, 
and  seas  still  less  known.  Titus  and  Aruns  set  out,  Lu- 
cius Junius  Brutus,  Tarquin's  nephew,  by  a  sister  Tar- 
quinia,  a  young  man  of  a  very  different  turn  of  mind 
from  what  he  choosed  it  should  appear  to  be,  was  of 
their  retinue. 

*  Monte  Circello.  f  A  city  in  Latium. 

X  A  city  in  Greece,  co»v  Pelfo,  Sabona,  and  Castri. 
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This  young  nobleman,  when  he  understood  that  the 
principal  of  the  Roman  nobilitv,  and  among  the  rest 
his  own  brother,  had  been  butcliered  by  his  ancle,  he 
resolved  that  nothing  should  appear  in  his  spirit  to  alarm' 
the  fears,  and  nothing  in  his  fortune  to  tempt  the  rapa- 
city of  the  king;  imagining  he  would  be  safer  under  the 
cloak  of  contempt,  than  in  the  protection  of  the  Taws. 
Wherefore,  desi£;nedly  assuming  the  air  and  habits  of  a 
fool,  he  suffered  himself  and  all  his  fortune  to  fall  int» 
the  hands  of  the  king,  and  very  cheerfully  took  the  sir- 
name  of  Brutus;  that  his  extraordinary  abilities,  con- 
cealed under  this  title  of  reproach,  might  wait  for  the 
proper  season  to  appear  with  redoubled  lustre,  in  assert- 
ing the  liberty  of  Rome. 

When  at  that  time  he  accompanied  the  Tarqoins  to 
Delphi,  rather  as  their  bqflbon,  than  companion,  it  is ' 
reported  of  him,  that  he  carried  with  him  a  rod  of  gold» 
enclosed  in  a  case  of  elder,  which  gave  it  the  appearance 
of  a  common  stick,  as  a  present  to  Apollo. — This  was  a 
true  emblem  of  his  own  mind  and  external  appearance. 

When  they  had  finished  their  jouniey,  and  executed 
their  father^  commands^  they  wei*e  prompted  by  their 
curiosity  to  enquire  of  the  oracle,  which  of  them  should 
succeed  him  in  the  kingdom.     Upon  which,  it  is  8aid» 
a  voice  from  the  bottom  of  the  cave  made  the  following 
response:    "   Whoever  of  you,   gentlemen,  shall   first 
**  have  the  good  fortune  to  give  a  kiss  to  his  mother,^ 
"  shall  be  ruler  at  Rome.'*    The  Tarquins,  as  Sextus 
their  brother  had  been  \eh  at  Rome,  and  consequently 
ignorant  of  the  oracle's  answer,  that  he  should  have  no 
share  in  the  government,  order  that  all  should  be  kept 
secret  and  determined  by  lot,  which  of  ihem  two,  upon 
their  return  to  Rome,^  should  first  kiss  his  mother  Tullia. 
But  Brutus  concluding  that  the  oracle^s  meaning  was 
very  different,  pretended  to  fall  down  by  chance,  and 
kissed  the  earth,  the  common  mother  of  all  living.     Af- 
ter this  they  all  returned  to  Rome,  where  they  found 
the  city  in  a  commotion,  on  account  of  the  preparatioos 
for  a. war  against  the  Rutuli.. 


/ 
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CHAP.    LVII. 

A  dispute  about  the  excellency  of  Wives. 

^X  H£  Rutall  were  coasidered  as  a  very  wealthy  na- 
tion in  that  age  and  country,  and  were  in  possession  of 
Ardea.  It  was  their  riches  alone  that  gaye  rise  to  the 
war.:  For  Tarqain  having  drained  his  treasury  to  de- 
fray the  expence  of  his  public  works,  was  speculating 
£or  a  new  supply  to  himself;  *  and  that  he  might,  by  a 
large  booty,  soothe  the  minds  of  the  populace,  who, 
besides  their  dislike  of  him  for  other  acts  of  tyranny, 
were  enraged  at  the  oppressive  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  obliged  to  serve  the  mechanics,  and  do  other 
servile  work.  He  made  an  attempt  to  take  Ardea  by 
storm  ;  but  bavins  failed  in  the  attempt,  he  tried  to  dis- 
tress the  besiesed  by  blockading  their  city,  and  raising 
works  against  it. 

When  an  army  is  encamped,  and  the  war  rather  tedi- 
ous than  violent,  it  generally  happens  that  they  come 
and  go  without  restraint ;  though^  that  indulgence  only 
extends  to  the  officers.  The  young  princes  sometimes 
spent  their  leisure  hours  in  visiting  ana  entertaining  one 
another. 

One  day,  while  they  were  enjoying  themselves  over 
a  bottle  with  Sextus  Tarquinius,  where  Coliatinus  Tar- 
quinius,  the  son  of  Egerius^  also  supped,  the  conversa- 
tion happened  to  turn  on  the  merit  of  wives.  Every 
one  was  loud  in  the  praises  of  his  own  \  and  the  dispute 
turning  hot,  "  What  occasion  is  there  for  words, '*^  said 
Collations,  "  since  you  can  be  satisfied,  in  a  few  hours, 
^*  how  moch  my  Lucretia  is  superior  to  the  rest.  If  then 
**  we  have  yet  the  vigour  of  youth  let  us  mount  our  horses, 
"  and  examine  the  conduct  of  our  wives  on  the  spot; 
"  each  of  us  will  be  able  to  judge  with  the  greater  pre- 
•'  cision  of  the  employment  of  the  ladies,  surprised  with 
"  a  visit  from  their  husbands,  of  which  they  had  not  the 
"  most  distant  expectation.** 

l^ey  were  all  heated  with  wine  :  "  Come,  let  us  go,** 
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said  each  of  them.  They  galloped  all  the  way  to  Rome, 
where  they  arrived  about  the  dusk  in  the  evening,  and 
irom  thence  to  Collatia.  There  they  found  Lucretia,  not 
employed  like  the  king's  daughters-in-law,  in  company 
with  other  ladies  of  distinction,  enjoying  themselves  in 
feasting  and  diversions ;  bat  even  at  a  late  hour  amidst 
)ier  maids,  manafactaring  wool  by  candle  light. 

The  contest  was  determined  in  favour  of  Lucretia.  She 
had  received  her  husband  and  the  Tarquins  with  much 
aiTabiUty.  Her  husband  not  a  little  vain  of  his  con- 
quest, invited  his  royal  guest  to  a  friendly  repast.  There 
Sextus  Tarquinius  was  so  captivated  with  the  chai'ms 
and  behaviour  of  Lucretia,  and  so  inflamed  with  passion, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  enjoy  her  by  force. — ^However, 
having  thus  got  over  their  youthful  frolic,  which  bad 
taken  up  a  great  part  of  the  night,  they  return  unto  the 
camp. 

CHAP.  LVHL 

Lucretia  ravished:  stabs hersc^, 

JOL  FEW  days  after,  Sextus  Tarquiniu?,  without  ac- 
quainting Collatinus,  set  out  for  Collatia,  with  only  one 
servant.  As  nobody  could  divine  the  motives  of  this 
visit,  he  was  entertained  with  great  civility  and  respect; 
and,  after  supper,  conducted  to  his  apartment.  In- 
flamed with  the  ardour  of  his  passion,  observing  every 
thing  was  quiet,  and  the  whole  family  asleep,  he  stole 
into  Lucretia's  chamber;  and  coming  with  his  sword 
drawn  to  her'1>ed-side,  he  laid  his  left  hand  on  her  breast 
and  awakened  her. 

"  Be  hush,  Lucretia,"  says  he,  "  1  am  *Sext08  Tar- 
*'  quinius ;  my  sword  is  drawn,  the  moment  you  speak 
"  a  word,  that  moment  shall  be  your  last.*'  Lucretia, 
as  she  awakened  in  a  fright^  seeing  death  impending,  no 
relief  near  her,  was  obliged  to  listen  to  a  declaration  of 
his  passion :  he  begged  and  entreated  her  to  yield  to  his 
desires;  then  he  mingled  threats  with  his  prayers,  and 
left  no  art  unpractised  to  shake  her  resolution.  When 
he  found  that  she  was  positive,  and  that  even  the  fear  of 
death  could  not  prevail  upon  her  to  consent,  he  threat- 
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ened  her  also  with  infamy ;  he  told  her,  that  he  would 
kill  ona  of  her  tlaye^,  lay  him  naked  by  her  when  she 
was  d«iMi,  and  then  declare  to  all  the  world,  that  he  had 
killed  her  catched  in  adultery  with  the  slave.  The  dread 
of  infamy,  was  as  powerful  in  overcoming  her  obstinate 
virtue,  as  the  most  irritating  inclination.  Tarquin  had 
his  wishes ;  and  set  out  in  triumph,  for  having  robbed  a 
lady  of  her  virtue; 

Lucretia  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  her  misfortune, 
dispatches  a  messenger  to  her  father  at  Rome,  with  or- 
.ders  to  go  immediately  from  thence,  to  her  husband  in 
the  camp  at  Aidea,  desiring  them  to  meet  her,  and  with 
each  a  flilhful  friend  ;rr-that  no  time  must  be  lost,  be- 
cause something  very  extraordinary  had  happened.    Spu- 
rius  Lucretius  came,  acconapanied  with  Publius  Valerius, 
theson  of  Volesus;  and  Collatious,  with  Lucius  Junius 
Brutus,  with  whom  he  was  returning  to  Rome,    when 
he  met  his  wife's  messenger.     He  found  Lucretia  sitting 
quite  disconsolate  in  her  bed-chamber.      The  moment 
they  entered  the  room  she  burst  into  tears.     When  her 
husband  put  the  question,    '*  Are  you   well  enough  ?'' 
"^  Not -at  all,"  said  she;  "  the  woman  who  has  lost  her 
"  honour,  can,  in  no  sense  of  the  word  be  welt.     Ano^ 
**  ther,  my  Collatinrus,  hath  defiled  your  bed.  But  though 
^  my  body  is  polluted,  my  soul  is  without  stain.     Of 
•'  this  my  death  shall  seal  the  truth.     But  give  me  your 
^*  right  hands,  and  3roQr  promise,  that  the  adulterer  shall 
"  not  go  unpunished.       It  is  Sextus  Tarquinius,  who 
<'  came  hither  last  night  with  the  air  of  a  friend,  but 
**  with  the  heart  of  a  nend ;  and,  in  arms,  obtained  by 
*'  force,  a  pleasure,  fatal  to  me/>— and  to  him — if  you 
**  are  only  men." 

All  of  them  gave  their  promise,  in  order  as  they  stood ; 
and  endeavoured  to  divert  her  melancholy,  b}^  excusing 
her  who  was  forced,  and  loading  him  with  the  blame, 
who  was  the  author  of  the  guilt:  arguing,  that  there 
could  be  no  crime,  where  there  was  no  intention :  for,  it 
is  the  soul  that  sins,  the  body  cannot.  "  I  leave  it  to 
"  ray  friends,"  said  she,  "  to  consider  what  is  due  to  him  ; 
"  for  my  own  part,  though  I  can  justly  acquit  myself 
'*  from  the  guilt,  I  will  not  exempt  myself  from  the  pu- 
*'  Qtshment;  nor  shall  any  woman  hereafler  survive  her 
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"  honour,  and  plead  Lacretia  for  a  precedent.** — ^Upon 
this  she  drew  a  knife  which  she  had  concealed  below  her 
gown,  and  plunged  it  into  her  breast.  The  hurimnd  and 
father  crying  out,  as  she  dropt  expiring  at  their  feet. 

CHAP.  UX. 

The  Tarquins  banished. 

IJRUTUS,  whilst  the  rest  were  absorbed  in  grief,  draws 
the  knife  out  of  Lucretia's  wound,  and  holding  it  out  ail 
bloody  before  him  ;  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  swear  by  this 
"  blood,  once  so  pure«  that  nothing  but  royal  villainy 
**  could  have  polluted;  and. I  call  the  gods  to  witness 
"  this  my  oath,  that  I  will  pursue  Lucius  Tarquin,  the 
**  proud,  his  wicked  wife,  and  all  their  irace,  with  fire 
"  and  sword,  and  every  other  act  of  violence  in  my 
"  power;  nor  will  I  ever  suffer  any  of  that,  or  any  other 
"  family  whatsoever,  to  be  king  in  Rome.**  This  said, 
he  presented  the  knife  to  Collatinus,  then  tO  Lucreliiis 
and  Valerius,  who  were  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  sur- 
prising revolution  in  tHe  intellects  of  Brutus.  However, 
at  his  desire,  they  all  took  the  oath,  and  their  grief  be- 
ing now  converted  into  rage,  they  all  followed  Brutus  as 
their  leader,  from  that  moment,  incessantly  employing 
his  interest  to  overturn  the  regal  power. 

The  body  of  Lucretia  was  brought  from  Collatia  and 
laid  in  the  Forum.  As  it  is  usual,  in  such  cases,  great 
multitudes  assembled,  drawn  together  by  their  wonder  at 
so  extraordinary  a  spectacle,  or  their  indignation  at  the 
author.  Every  one,  from  his  own  experience*  had  some 
crime  or  act  of  violence,  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  Tar-p 
quins.  They  were  moved  by  the  father's  tears;  but 
Brutus  insisted  that  they  should  dry  up  their  tears,  and 
drop  their  unavailing  complaints,  and  show  themselves 
men  and  Romans,  in  taking  np  arms  against  those  who 
dared  to  act  a  villainous  part  against  them. 

The  most  resolute  of  the  youth  appear  in  arms,  voluD* 
tcers  in  the  service,  and  the  rest  soon  follow  their  exam- 
ple. Then  having  left  a  sufficient  guard  at  the  gates  of 
Collatia,  and  placing  sentries,  that  the  Tarquins  might 
get  no  notice  of  this  insurrection,  the  rest,  headed  by 
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BrutQs,  marched  in  arms  to  Rome.    After  they  bad  en« 
tered  the  city,  the  appearance  of  a  body  in  arms,  spread 
terror  and  confusion,  wherever  it  went;  but  when  the 
principal  men  of  the  state  were  obserred  to  be  at  the 
nead  of  it,  they  readily  concluded,  whatever  it  might  be, 
it  had  been  no  rash  nor  unadvised  undertaking.     Nor 
did  this  barbarous  action  occasion  less  commotion   at 
Rome,  than  it  had  done  at  Collatia.     From  all  quartera 
they  ran  into  the  Forum ;  and  the  moment  they  were 
convened,  they  were  summoned  by  the  public  crier,  to 
attend  the  tribune  of  the  celeres,,  with   which  office, 
Brutus  happened  to  be  invested  at  that  time.     Then  he. 
harangued  the  people,  but  with  a  force  and  energy  very 
difierent  fipom  that  degree  of  wisdom  and  capacity,  of 
which  the  character  he  assumed  had  been  expressive,  to 
that  day.     Then  be  inveighed  against  the  violence  and 
brutal  passion  ofSextus  Tarquinius,  the  rape  of  Locretia, 
so  infJBunous,  that  he  blushed  lo  mention  it ; — her  unfor-. 
tunate   end.-^The  loss  to  Tricipitinus   of  his  daughter, 
the  cause  of  whose  death,  was  more  afQicting  and  dis- 
tressing than  her  death  itself. — ^To  these,  he  abided  the 
king's  haughtiness  ;—7-t he  miseries  and  servile  labours  of 
the  people,  oppressed  with  ditching  and  draining  common 
sewen;  and  that  the  Romans,  conquerors  of  all  the  na-. 
tions  around  them,  of  soldiers  were  now  become  commoa 
mechanics  and  hewers  of  stone.     He  mentioned  the  in- 
human murder  of  their  king  Servius  Tullius>  and  his  ac- 
cursed daughter  riding  in  triumph  over  the  body  of  her 
expiring  father :  he  invoked  the  gods,  the  avengers  of 
parents. 

By  a  lively  representation  of  these  horrid  scenes,  and 
others,  I  fancy,  still  more  glaring,  dictated  by  the  ca- 
lamity of  the  times,  which  a  modern  historian  cannot 
easily  collect,  or  narrate,  be  had  the  address  to  engage 
the  people,  already  enraged  at  the  Tarquins,  to  abolish 
the  regal  -authority,  and  by  their  sutFrages  to  confirm  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  condemning  Tarquiu,  his  wife> 
and  all  his  posterity^  to  perpetual  banishment.  Having 
levied,  and  armed  a  body  of  youth,  who  voluntarily  listed 
themselves,  he  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  marched  to 
the  campofArdea,  to  persuade  the  army  to  join  in  the 
rebellion  against  the  king.     He  left  the  government  of 
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the  cit^  to  Lucretius,  who  bad  before  been  appointed  to 
the  office  of  prsefect,  by  the  king. 

During  this  uproar^  Tullia  made  the  best  of  her  way 
out  of  the  city ;  both  sexes,  wherever  she  went,  pursuing 
her  with  curses,  and  calling  on  the  furies  of  her  parents 
to  overtake  her. 

CHAP.    LX. 

Brutiis  and  Collatiniis  created  Consuls* 

X  H£  news  of  these  transactions  having  reached  the 
camp,  the  king  alarmed  with  this  sudden  revolution, 
goes  to  Rome  to  quell  the  commotions.  Brutus  being 
advised  of  his  motions,  turned  out  of  the  war,  that  he 
might  not  meet  him.  Brutus  reached  Ardea,  m'uch  about 
the  time  that  Tarquin  had  got  to  Rome.  Tarquin  found 
the  gates  shut,  and  an  act  of  banishment  passed  against 
him :  But  Brutus  was  joyfully  received  in  the  camp,  as 
the  deliverer  of  Rome,  and  the  young  Tarquin  expelled. 
Two  of  them  followed  their  father!  who  retired  to  Cfierc,* 
a  city  of  Etruria.  Sextus  Tarquinins,  having  gone  to 
Gabii,  where  he  considered  himself  as  king,  fell  by  the 
hands  of  those  who  owed  him  a  spite  for  the  old  feuds, 
which,  by  his  murders  and  rapines,  he  had  raised  against 
himself. 

Lucius  Tarquinius  Superbus,  reigned  twen^-fivc 
years;  and  the  regal  government  prevaijcd  at  Rome, 
irom  the  building  of  the  city,  to  this  period  of  its' deli- 
verance two  hundred  and  forty-four  years.  Immediately 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  two  consuls,  Ludius 
Junius  Brutus,  and  Lucius  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  were 
elected,  at  the  Commitia,  by  centuries^  according  to  the 
regulations  of  Servius  Tullius. 

*  A.  U.  C.  244, 
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CHAP.  I. 


Brutus  binds  tlie  people  by  oath,  never  to  suffer  *a  Kfng  at 

Rome, 


I 


N  the  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  I  am  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Romans^  considered  a^i  a  free  people,  and 
to  give  an  account  of  their  annual  noagistrates,  and  their 
govertiment,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  laws,  superior 
tio  that  of  rnen.  The  insolent  behaviour  of  the  late  king 
give  them  now  a  greater  relish  for  the  sweets  of  liberty : 
TOr  with  so  much  moderation  had  their  former  princes 
rated,  that  they  may  be  justly  stiled,  the  founders  of  those 
parts  of  the  city,  which  each  of  them  successively  had 
added,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people,  whose  num- 
bers were  increased  by  their  care. 

But,  it  is  an  absolute  certainty,  that  had  this  very 
Brutus,  who  distinguished  himself  so  gloriously  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  through  an  unseasonaole  zeal 
for  liberty,  wrested  the  sovereign  power  from  an^  of 
iJieir  former  prince^j,  he  would  have  done  an  irreparable 
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injary  to  the  public  interest.  For,  what  would  have 
been  the  consequence,  had  that  commonalty,  consiatiog 
of  herdsmen  and  strangers,  out-laws  from  their  couQtriei^ 
who  under  the  protection  of  an  inviolable  asylum,  found 
liberty,  or  at  least,  iAipOaity,  been  set  free  from  the  dread 
of  majesty,  and  be^un  to  be  agitaied  by  the  storms  of 
tribunitian  fury  ?  What  would  have  been  the  conse- 
t]uence,  liad  they  then  begun  to  engage  in  quarrels  with 
the  nobles,  in  a  strange  city,  before  the  pledges  of  wives 
and  children,  and  an  attachment  to  the  soil,  which  cornea 
not  in  an  instant,  had  associated  their  hearts?  Distrac- 
tions of  this  nature  in  a  state,  not  brought  to  maturity, 
would  certainly  have  ruined  it:  whereas  a  peaceable  and 
geotle  government,  fostered  and  cherished  it,  and  by  a 
proper  nourishment,  brought  it  to  such  strength  and  per- 
fection, as  already  to  produce  the  wholesome  fruits  of 
liberty. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  souVce  of  liberty  is 
found  rather  in  the  duration  of  the  consular  government* 
which  was  only  for  a  year,  than  in  the  diminution  of  the 
power,  which  had  been  inviested  in  the  crown.  The  first 
consuls  had  all  the  privileges  and  ensigns  of  authority, 
which  belonged  to  the  kings;  only  it  was  provided,  that 
both  consuls  should  not  be  attended  with  the  fasces  at  the 
same  time,  so  as  they  might  not  appear  to  be  armed  with 
double  terror. 

Brutus,  who  was  not  more  active  in  recovering  liber- 
ty, than  he  was  steady  in  maintaining  it,  was  the  firrt» 
with  permission  of  his  colleague,  who  was  attended  by 
the  fasces.  Of  all  the  people,  who  at  first  were  mighty 
fond  of  their  new  acquired  liberty,  he  exactt:d  au  oathy 
that  they  never  would  suffer  another  to  sway  the  sceptre 
in  Rome,  that  they  might  not,  upon  any  after  occasion, 
either  affected  with  the  prayers,  or  corrupted  by  the 
largesses  of  Tarqu  in,  be  prevailed  onto  recede.  Then 
to  add  to  the  influence  oi  the  senate,  by  increasing  the 

*  According  to  Pompouiusy  ex  eonsulere,  to  watch  for  the  public 
good ;  hut  according  to  Variro  and  Cicero,  ex  consulere  to  ask  coun- 
sel ;  because,  according  to  the  original  institution  of  consul:^,  they 
were  to  do  nothing  without  the  concurrence  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple.    Hence  Tally  calls  the  office,  regium  imperium,  regia potestat^ 
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number  of  that  order,  which  had  suffered  greatly  from 
the  king's  butcheries,  he  drafted  the  principal  of  the 
Equestrian  order,  to  make  the  number  of  the  fathers 
three  hundred.  Hence,  it  is  said,  arose  the  distinction 
•f  ftithers  and  conscrfpt  fathers ;  when  they  were  called 
to  the  senate>  they  who  were  added  to  the  list  to  make 
up  the  new  senate>  being  called  conscript.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  how  mnch  this  measure  contributed  to 
the  uoaniroityy  and  mutual  friendship  of  senate  and  peo- 
ple. 

GHAP.     II. 

Constrains  Tarquinius  CoUatinus,  on  SBspician  o/  anaiiach^ 
mau  to  the  Tarquins,  to  resign  the  consulship,  and  leave 
Rome. 

jLmMEDIATELY  after  these  regulations  they  turned 
their  attention  to  matters  of  religion,  and  as  some  part  of 
public  worship  had  belonged  to  the  regal  function,  that 
the  want  of  kings  might  not  be  felt  in  this  respect,  they 
treated  a  magistrate  tor  the  purpose,  and  gave  him  the 
title  of  ibi^  rf  sacred  things.  This  office  they  made  sub- 
ordinate to  the  pontificate,  that  the  specious  title  might 
DO  way  obstruct  their  liberty,  which  had  now  become 
their  principal  concern  :  and  I  am  not  certain,  hut  their 
zeal  in  securing  it,  even  in  matters  of  very  little  moment^ 
carried  them  too  far.  For  the  very  name  of  the  other 
consul,  to  whose  conduct  they  could  have  no  objection 
besides,  became  odious  to  the  state.  They  reflected, 
*'  That  habit  had  made  it  constititutional  in  the  Tarquins 
"  to  affect  sovereign  power.  That  this  had  originated 
*'  in  Prisons,  whom  Servius  Tullius  had  indeed  succeed- 
"  ed,  but  what  then }  During  his  whole  reign,  was  not 
"  Tarquin  the  proud  claiming  an  exclusive  right,  though 
^  he  saw  another  in  possession,  and  at  last,  by  proceed- 
V  ings  the  most  villainous  and  violent,  did  he  not  seize 
"  on  the  stipreme  power,  as  the  hereditary  domain  of  his 
"  family  ?  Tarquin  the  proud  is  banished,  it  is  true ;  but 
"  IS  not  the  supreme  authority  vested  in  Tarquin  of  Col- 
"  iatia  ?  The  Tarquins  cannot  exist  ip  a  private  station 
"  — it  is  morally  impossible ; — there  is  a  harshness  in 
*•  the  very  name, — it  will  never  chime  w\\.Vv\\)a^xV.N»^ 
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Refkclions'of  this  kind  beiog  at  first  artfully  whisper- 
ed, and  by  degrees  published  all  over  the  city,  to  souad 
the  inclinations  of  the  people,  Brutus  summoned  them  to 
a  council,  whUst  they  were  anxious  under  these  impres- 
sions of  jealousy  ;  when  first  of  all,  he  repeats  to  them 
the  oath  which  they  had  taken,  "  That  they  would  suf- 
*'  fer  no  kings  at  Rome,  nor  any  thing  else  that  would 
''  endanger  their  liberty.  That  this  was  a  maxim  of 
"  which  they  were  never  to  lose  sight,  oor  were  they  to 
*'  overlook  whatever  in  the  least  regarded  it.  That  be 
"  addressed  them  in  these  terms  much  against  his  incli- 
'*  nation,  out  of  respect  to  a  single  gentleman,  nor  would 
"  he  touch  on  the  subject,  did  not  the  love  of  his  country 
"  constrain  him.  That  it  was  hnpossibie  to  convince 
"  the  Roman  people,  that  they  were  yet  in  full  pofves- 
sion  of  their  liberty  :  for  as  yet,  not  only  some  of  the 
royal  family,  but  even  some  who  bore  the  name  of 
Tarqnin  still  resided  in  the  city,  and  were  even  invest- 
"  ed  with  the  supreme  power.  It  is  this  which  obstructs 
**  — it  is  this  which  stands  in  the  way  of  their  liberty." 
Then  turning  to  Collatinus,  "  This  fear,  O.  L,  Tarquin, 
"  do  you  voluntarily  remove.  We  have  rrot  yet  forgot, 
*'  nay,  we  openly  acknowledge,  that  you  expelled  the 
"  kings.  Complete  what  you  have  so  generously  begun. 
*'  Take  hence  the  regal  name.  Your  fellow-citizens,  I 
*'  promise  you,  will  not  only  give  you*?  up  all  you  can 
*'  call  your  own,  but  if  you  want  any  thing  besides,  will 
*'  generously  supply  you.  Leave  us  in  friendship.  Free 
**  this  city  from  a  fear  that  perhaps  is  groundless.  But 
**  the  people  are  fully  persuaded,  that  tyranny  will  never 
*'  be  totally  extirpated,  whilst  anj'-of  the  Tarquin  family 
"  remains  in  the  city.** 

The  consul  was  at  first  so  confounded  at  this  sadden 
and  unexpected  motion,  that  he  could  not  open  his 
mouth.  When  he  was  beginning  to  speak  in  his  own 
defence,  be  was  surrounded  by  those  of  the  first  distinc- 
tion in  the  city,  aud  with  the  most  pressing  intreaties 
importuned  to  depart.  Their  influence,  however,  would 
have  gone  no  great  length,  had  not  Spurius  Lucretius, 
a  man  highly  respected  for  his  merit,  and  venerable  for 
bis  years,  and  who  also  was  his  father-in-law,  used  va- 
rious methods  of  persuasion  with  him,  sometimes  intreat- 
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ing,  and  soofttimes  advising  him  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
prevailed  upon^  by  the  anited  wishes  of  his  country.  He 
then  began  to  consider,  that  after  he  should  be  returned 
to  the  condition  of  a  private  citizen,  he  might  be  obliged 
to  leave  the  city,  his  estate  might  be  confiscated,  and  be- 
sidesj  he  might  receive  some  other  mark  of  disgrace  ; 
wherefore,  he  resigned  the  consulship,  and  having  con- 
veyed all  his  effects  to  Laviiiium,  he  retired  from  Rome. 
Brutus,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  moved  to  the 
people,  that  all  the  family  of  the  Tarquins  should  be 
banished  :  and  in  an  assembly  by  centuries,  he  got  Pub-^ 
iius  Valerius,  who  had  assisted  him  in  expelling  the 
Tarquins,  to  be  chosen  his  colleague. 

CHAP.    III. 

Deputies  from  the  Tarquirrs  arrive  at  Rome, 

jA-LTHOUGH  nobody  doubted  that  the  Tarquins 
would  have  recourse  to  arm^,  yet  that  happened  not  so 
soon  as  was  generally  expected :  The  Romans  were  on 
the  point,  however,  of  losing  their  liberty  by  deceitful 
and  treasonable  practices,  of  which  they  had  never  en- 
tertained a  suspicion. 

Among  the  Roman  youth,  there  were  some  of  illus- 
trious families,  who,  during  the  late  reign  had  pursued 
their  pleasures  without  restraint ;  and  being  much  about 
the  same  age,  and  much  in  company  with  the  young 
Tarquins,  Were  accustomed  to  take  all  the  liberties  com- 
mon to  princes.  Wishing  stfll  to  live  in  the  same  liceiv 
tious  fl^ile,  although  noW  every  citizen  was  upon  the«ame 
footing,  they  complained  to  one  another^  that  whatever 
liberty  other  men  enjoyed,  they  saw  nothing  for  them- 
selves but  slavery.  "  A  king,  continued  they,  is  a. man ; 
"  — from  whom  you  may  obtain  justice ;  and  in  case  of 
"  need,  you  may  have  indulgence  too.  Here  there  is  a 
"  plea  for  interest  and  favour.  A  king  can  both  show 
"  his  resentment  and  'his  clementry,  and  distinguish  a 
''  friend  from  a  foe.  But  the  laws,  always  deaf  and  in- 
"  exorable,  are  better  calctilated  for  tiie  poor  than  the 
"  richi  only  once  transgress  them,  and  you  will  find, 
•'  that  neither    indulgence  nor  pardon   is   competent. 
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"  Considering  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  to  depend  on 
"  innocence  alone,  will  be  found  but  a  precarious  si- 
**  fualion."     > 

While  their  minds  were  thus  naturally  chagrined,  de- 
puties from  the  Tarquins  arrived  unexpectedly  at  Rome« 
who,  without  mentioning  a  syllable  of  their  return, 
jon\y  required  that  their  eiFects  should  be  given  up. 
Aft^r  they  had  been  admitted  to  an  audience  in  the  se- 
nate>  it  was  debated  for  several  days,  whether  their  de- 
mands should  be  granted,  as  a  refusal  might  be  a  pre- 
tence to  the  Tarquin^  for  beginning  hostilities,  and  a 
compliance  af!brd  them  the  means  for  carrying  on  a 
war. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  they  were  otherwise  em- 
ployed ;  for,  while  they  openly  demanded  their  ef&ctSt 
they  were  plotting  in  private  for  recovering  the  kingdom; 
and  under  pretence  of  courting  Uie  young  patricians  fur 
their  interest  to  support  their  claim  in  the  senate,  they 
were  sounding  their  inclinations.  To  those,  whom  they 
saw  disposed  to  listen  to  their  proposals,  they  delivered 
letters  from  the  Tarquins ;  anc)  concerted  measures  for 
taking  the  royal  family  into  die  city,  in  the  night-time. 

CHAP.   IV. 

Vheplot  discovered  by  means  of  a  slave,  and  the  conspirtH 

tors  dapt  in  irons, 

JL  he  conspiracy  was  tirst  communicated  to  the  AquiU 
lii  and  Vitellii,  of  whom  there  were  several  brothers. 
Brutus  had  married  a  sister  of  the  Vitellii,  and  by  her 
had  two  sons,  called  Titus  and  Tiberius,  whom  their 
uncles  engaged  to  be  their  associates  in  their  design. 
There  were  other  young  Patricians  concerned  in  the 
plot;  but  their  names,  in  so  long  an  interval,  have  been 
totally  lost.  When  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  the 
senate,  that  the  effects  belonging  to  the  royal  family 
should  be  restored,  the  ambassadors  made  it  a  pretence 
for  protracting  their  stay  at  Rome,  as  the  consuls  hail  al- 
lowed them  time^  tp  provide  carriages  for  their  transpor- 
tation. Thi«  time  they  employed  in  conferences  with 
the  .conspirators,  upon  whom  they  prevailed  by  their  ui-* 
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gent  soricitatious  to  virrite  to  the  Tarquins.  '  For  how 
ehe,  said  they^  is  it  possible  to  couvince  tbeiDi  that 
what  we  have  to  advance  about  a  business  of  the  highest 
consequence,  is  net  altogether  a  mere  fictiAn  ? 

These  letters,  which  were  given  as  a  pledge  of  their 
fidelity,  discovered  the  whole  plot  For  the  d^y  before 
the  ambassadors  were  to  take  their  departure,  they  hap- 
pened to  sup  with  the  Vitellii,  where  the  conspirators^ 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  conversed  long  together  in  pri- 
vate about  their  new  concerted  plot.  One  of  their  slaves* 
'who  before  had  found  out  what  they  were  about^  over- 
heard their  conversation:  but  he  waited  for  that  oppor- 
tunity^ whei;i  the  letters  should  be  delivered,  which  when 
seized,  would  make  a  full  discovery  of  the  whole  affair. 
The  moment  he  observed  that  the  letters  were  delivered, 
he  advised  the  consuls,  who  went  directly  to  seize  the 
ambassadors  and  conspirators  together.  The  w*hole  affair 
was  crushed  without  any  noise.  They  took  care  in  the 
first  place,  to  secure  the  letters,  lest  they  should  be  put 
out  of 'the  way.  The  traitors  wtre  immediately  clapt 
in  irons;  but  with  respect  to  the  ambassadors,  they  were 
for  some  time  at  a  loss.  Their  crime,  indeed,  merited 
the  treatment  due  to  enemies,  but  a  regard  to  the  law  of 
nations  prevailed. 

CHAP.  V. 

The  conspirators  amdemned  and  executed ;  and  the  efiectf 
cftlie  Tarquins  given  vp  to  he  plundered  hi/  the  people, 

X  HE  restitution  of  the  tyrant's  effects,  which  the* 
senate  had  formerly  voted,  came  once  more  upon  the 
carpet.  The  fathers,  exasperated  as  they  were,  would 
neither  suffer  them  to  be  restored,  nor  contiscated.  They 
were,  therefore,,  given  up  to  be  rifled  by  the  people, 
who,-  after  they  had  shared  in  the  plunder,  might,  upon 
no  future  occasion,  have  any  hopes  of  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Tarquins. 

A  field,  between  the  city  and  the  Tiber,  their  pro- 
perty, was  consecrated  to  Mars ;  and  ever  since  hath 
been  called,  the  Campus  Martius.  It  happened,  that  it 
was  under  corn  ripe  for  cutting  down;  but  as  they  deem- 
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ed  it  aolawfol  to  use  it^  after  it  i^as  reaped,  the  people 
flocked  in  numbers  to  carry  it  away  with  the  straw  in 
baskets,  and  then  threw  it  into  the  Tiber ;  the  waters  of 
which  being  lowj  an  it  is  usual  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
the  heaps  ef  corn  sticking  ip  the  shallows,  were  covered 
with  muds  by  these,  and  other  materials  carried  thither 
by  the  stream,  an  island  rose  by  degrees^  which  by  the 
addition  of  banks  as  I  imagine,  and  the  assistance  of  art> 
was  so  raised  and  consolidated,  that  temples  and  porti- 
coes were  built  upon  it. 

After  the  tyrant's  efiects  were  plundered,  the  traitors 
were  condemned  and  executed.  What  rendered  their 
puhishment  particularly  remarkable  was,  that^Brutus's 
office,  as  consul,  laid  him  under  the  necessity  of  punish- 
ing his  own  children :  and  the  man  who  ought  to  have 
been  removed  from  beholding  such  a  melancholy  spec- 
tacle, fortune  obliged  to  stand  by  and  see  the  pmii8h>> 
inent  inflicted.  Young  men  of  the  first  quality  stood 
tied  to  a  stake ;  but  from  all  the  criminals,  as  from  per* 
sons  unknown,  the  consul's  sons  drew  the  eyes  'of  the 
spectators,  pitying  them  not  more  on  account  of  the 
severity  of  their  punishment,  than  the  horrid  crime  for 
which  they  suffered  ;  in  the  very  year  of  their  deliver- 
ance from  slavery,  that  they  should  have  conspired  to 
betray  into  the  hands  of  Tarquin,  who  had  been  a 
haughty  tyrant  at  Rome,  and  noW  an  hostile  exile,  their 
country  aflerit  was  freed  from  his  despotic  sway,  their 
father  too,  its  deliverer,  the  consulate  which  originated 
in  the  family  of  the  Junii ;  the  fathers,  the  people,  and 
whatever  belonged  to  the  gods,  or  the  citizens  of  Rome. 
The  consuls  seated  themselves  in  the  tribunal ;  and  the 
lictors  being  dispatched  to  inflict  the  punishment,  stript 
them  naked,  whipt  them  with  rods,  and  struck  off  their 
heads.  All  the  time,  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  were 
fixed  upon  Brutus,  to  observe  his  deportment  as  a  father 
and  a  patriot :— in  lovie  for  his  country,  he  stood  distin- 
guished during  all  the  tragical  scene. 

After  the  execution,  to  set  an  example  of  rewarding, 
as  well  as  punishing,  the  slav6  who  made  the  discovery, 
got  a  sum  of  money  out  of  the  treasury,  his  liberty^  and 
the  freedom  of  the  tity.  He  was  the  first,  according  to 
tradition,  that  was  made  free  by  the  Rod    Vindicta, 
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which  some  thinks  was  so  called  from  the  circumstance 
of  hisname,  which  was  Vindicius.     Hence  it  has  been 
a  rale,  that  freedom  obtained  in  this  manner,  has  en- 
titled the  receiver  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  ci 
tizen. 

CHAP.  VI. 

The  Tarquins  vuuter  an  am») ;  ore  drfeated ;  but  Brutus 

is  killed, 

JL  ARQUIN  having  been  informed  of  these  things, 
grief,  rage,  and  hatred,  all  at  once  seized  him,  af>on  the 
disappointment  of  his  only  hopes:  and  since  now  he  had 
no  hopes  in  succeeding  by  stratagem,  and  that  there  was 
no  alternative  but  open  war,  he  made  the  circuit  of  Etru- 
ria,  humbly  beseeching,  particularly  the  Vejentes  and 
Tarquinienses,  "  That  they  would  .not  suffer  to  perish 
*'  before  their  eyes,  himself,  and  the  princes  his  sons, 
*'  of  the  same  blood  with  themselves,  who  though  now 
an  abject  exile,  was  but  lately  possessed  of  a  consider- 
able kingdom.  That  others  had  been  sent  for  from: 
foreign  parts,  and  invested  kings  of  Rome,  but  tjbat 
he,  their  lawful  sovereign,  whilst  enlarging  the  empire 
by  his  arms  abroad,  was  dethroned  by  a  conspiracy 
''  t>f  his  nearest  relations;  that  they,  since  no  single  one 
"  among  tliem  was  judged  equal  to  the  honour  of  ruling 
*'  alone,  had  split  the  regal  t)ffice  into  parts,  and  shared 
"  them  among  them,  that  they  had  given  up  all  his  ef- 
"  fects  to  be  plundered  by  the  people,  that  all  among 
*'  them  might  be  somehow  concerned  in  the  guilt. 
*'  What  he  ardently  wished  for  now,  was  to  recover  his 
"  kingdom  and  his  country,  to  take  vengeance  on  his 
"  ungrateful  subjects ;  that  they  were  peculiarly  inte- 
"  rested  in  supporting  his  pretensions,  because  in  his 
**  quarrel,  they  would  revenge  the  injuries  done  them 
"  before^  when  their  armies  had  been  so  often  slaugh-r 
"  tered,  and  their  lands  wrested  from  them." 

These  arguments  were  specious,  and  weighed  with  the 
Vejentes,  who  felt  themselves  heroes  in  an  instant,  boast- 
ing with  prodigious  bluster,  that  now,  with  a  Roman 
general  at  their  head,  they  would  wipe  off  every  formef 
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fSisgrace,  and  recover  all  they  had  lost  Id  war.  The 
name  ami  relation  to  the  Tarquinienses.  were  irresistible 
motives.  Besides,  they  piqned  themselves  upon  the  ho- 
nour of  giving  a  king  to  Rome.  Thus  the  armies  of 
these  two  states  put  themselves  under  the  command  Y>f 
Tarquin,  to  reinstate  him  on  the  throne,  and  take  ven- 
geance on  the  Romans. 

When  they  entered  the  Roman  territories,  the  consuls 
went  out  to  meet  them.  Valerius  led  on  the  foot  in 
square  battalia,  and  Brutus  marched  before  with  the 
horse  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  The  Tarquins  marched 
m  the  same  order:  Aruns,  Tarquin's  son,  advancing 
\vitb  the  horse,  and  Tarquin  himself  following  with  the 
legions.  Aruns,  by  the  lictors,  knew  it  was  one  of  the  ■ 
consuls  who  was  advancing  against  him,  when  at  a  dis- 
tance :  but  upon  a  nearer  approach,  he  discovered  by 
his  face,  that  it  was  certainly  Brutus,  Then  boiling 
with  indignation,  *'  There,"  says  he,  "  is  the  mant 
"  who  hath  banished  and  expelled  us  our  coantry;  see 
"  him,  how  he  rides  in  state^  proud  in  the  ensigns  of 
"  our  dignity.  Ye  eods,  avengers  of  injured  kings, 
•'  assist  me  now." — With  this,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  drove  against  the  consul  with  all  bis  force.  Bratus 
saw  his  aim  ;  and,  as  in  those  days  it  was  reckoned  a  piece 
of  gallantry  in  the  generals  to  open  the  battle,  by  en- 
gaging in  single  combat,  at  the  head  of  their  armies, 
he  met  him  with  equal  ardour.  They  rushed  against 
each  other  with  inveterate  fury,  insomuch,  that  neither 
caring  how  much  his  own  person  was  expos^,  could  he 
only  wound  his  adversary,  they  both  tumbled  from  their 
horses  at  the  same  instant  lifeless,  to  the  ground,  pinned 
together  by  their  lances^  which  being  pushed  in  opposite 
directions,  had  transfixed  them  through  their  shields. 

At  the  same  time,  the  battle  with  the  horse  became 
general,  nor  was  it  long  behove  thu  foot  came  up  ;  often 
was  the  victory  lost  and  won,  and  in  the  end  very  doubt- 
ful. The  right  of  both  armies  carried  all  before  them, 
while  the  left  of  both  was  defeated.  The  Vejentes,  ac- 
customed to  be  beat  by  the  Romans,  were  routed  and 
put  to  flight.  The  Tarquinieiises,  a  new  enemy,  not 
only  stood  their  ground,  but  where  they  fought,  obliged 
the  Romans  to  give  way. 
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CHAP.  VII, 
The  Ladies  mourn  for  Brutus  a  whole  year. 


.FTER  this  desperate  engagemeut«  Tarquin  and  his 
IDtrurians  were  seized  with  such  a^panic>  that  giving  over 
his  design  as  impracticable,  the  two  armies  of  the  yejen-    - 
tes  and  Tarquinienses,  made  the  best  of  their  way,  in  the 
Dight-time^  to  their  respective  homes. 

on  this  battle  also  strange  stories  are  reported  ;  that  a 
loud  voice,  which  they  imagined  to  be  Sylvanus^  was 
heard  frdm  the  forest  of  Arsia,  in  the  dead  of  night,  pro- 
nouncing these  words,  '*  The  Etrurians  have  lost  one 
"  man  in  the  battle  more  than  the  Romans :  The  Ro- 
"  mans  are  masters  of  the  field."  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain,  that  the  Romans  left  the  field  as  conquerors, 
and  the  Etrurians  with  all  the  marks  of  a  defeat.  For, 
after  the  light  appeared,  and  not  a  man  of  the  enemy 
to  be  seen,  rublius  Valerius,  ,tbe  consul,  gathered  up  the 
spoils,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome.  He  buried 
his  colleague,  with  all  the  pomp,  at  that  time,  possible. 
Bur  a  much  greater  compliment  was  paid  to  his  memory, 
in  ihe  public  nRnuning  of  the  city,  particularly  remark- 
able from  thi^i  consideration,  that  the  ladies  mourned  for 
him  a  complete  year,  as  for  ^^  parent,  to  siiew  their  re- 
spect for  the  bold  avenger  of  their  sex's  hononr.  ^ 

Though  the  surviving  consul  had  been  very  popular,, 
yet  so  iickle  are  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  that  he  not 
only  feli  under  their  jealousy  and  resentment,  but  was 
even  charged  with  the  most  odious  crimes.  Reports 
were  .s|jicad,  that  he  aspired  at  sovereignly,  because  he 
had  not  chosen  a  colleague  in  the  room  of  Brutus,  and 
was  building  a  house  on  the  upper  Velia,  where,  from 
its  height  and  situation,  it  would  be  an  impregnable  for- 
tress. 

As  these  thin^^s  were  becoine  common  topics,  of  con- 
versation, and  gaining  cre(ii\,  they  gave  tlu?  <or.-ul  no 
little  pain;  whcretbie  having  called  a  council  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  came  down  tv?  ihe  assembly  with  hi.-^  fasc<'A  low- 
ered. Nothing  couki  have  pieased  the  people  mcie,  -han 
to  see  the  ensigns  of  authority  lowered  to  them  j  as  it 
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was  a  plain   acknowledgment,  that  the  majesty    and 
power  of  the'  people,  was  paramount  to  that  of  the  con- 
sul.     When  they  were  called  to  silence,  the  consul 
highly  extolled  the  good  fortune  of  his  colleague  who 
after  the  delivery  of  his  country  had  fallen  in  the 
greatest  honour,  fighting  for  its  liberty,  when  his  glory 
**  was  at  its  height,  and  before  it  was  sullied  by  the  foul 
"  touches  of  envy :  whilst  himself  had  survived  the  gkuy 
"  he  had  acquired,  to  become  the  but  of  envy  and  cn- 
<'  minal  impeachments,  and  from  being  esteemed  the 
''  deliverer  of  his  country,  had  his  character  now  levet 
"  led  with  that  of  the  Vitellii  and  Aquilei.     Shall  there 
«'  never  be  a  time,''  says'he,  **  that  virtue  will  be  so  fully 
*'  approved  by  you,  as  to  be  proof  against  jealousy  ?  Is 
"  it  possible,  that  I,  who  have  shown  myself  an  iroplac- 
*'  able  enemy  to  kings,  should  have  reason  to  fear,  that 
&«  ever  a  charge  of  aspiring  to  regal  powefiL  would  be 
**  laid  against  myself?  Were  I  to  live  ia  the  capitol, 
*'  nay,  in  the  citadel  itself,  could  I  ever  imagine,  that  I 
*'  should  become  formidable  to  my  fellow  citizens?  Does 
**  my  character  among  you  depend  on  circumstances  so 
"  trifling?  Is  your  conndence  in  me  so  slightly  founded, 
**  that  you  should  rather  be  concerned  about  the  sttua- 
<'  tion  of  my  house,  than  the  conduct  of  my  life  ?  Bat, 
"  gentlemen,  the  house  of  Publius  Valerius  shall  never 
**  obstruct  your  liberty.    No  longer  be  afraid  of  Velia. 
<'  I  will  not  only  bring  down  ray  house  into  the  plain, 
'*  but  even  build  it  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  that  you  may 
"  dwell  above  me,  a  suspected  citizen.     Permit  thotte  to 
build  upon  Velia,  whom  you  think  more  worthy  to  be 
entrusted  with  your  liberty,  than  Publius  Valerius." 
All  the  materials  were  accordingly  brought  down  to 
the  valley   below   Velia^   and   his  house  was  built  at. 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  temple  of  Victory  now 
stands. 


it 
ft 
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CHAP.   vni. 

P.  Valerius  proposes  a  law",  for  of  lowing  appeals  to  the 
people.     The  capitol  dedicated. 

XjLFTER  tbis»  the  consul  made  laws,  which  not  only 
cleared  him  of  all  suspicion  of  aiming  at  sovereign  power» 
bat,  oh  the  cpntrary,  made  him  even  popular..  From 
this  consideration  be  got  the  name  of  Publicola.  The 
laws,  which  above  all  others,  raised  him  in  the  esteem  of 
the  public,  were  these,  which  made  an  appeal  to  the 
people  competent,  from  the  jodgroent  of  the  magistrates, 
and  the  person  and  effects  of  liim,  who  should  form  any 
plot  for  usurping  the  sovereign  power,  execrable.  These 
laws  he  paused  while  the  only  consul,  that  he  might  have 
the  sole  merit  of  them*;  and  immediately  afler,  he  as- 
sembled the  comitia  for  electing  a  colleague.  Spurius 
Locretius  was  chosen  consul,  w1k>,  being  now  very  old, 
and  quite  unfit  for  the  duties  of  his  office,  died  in  a  few 
days  after  his  election. 

M*  Horatius  Pulvillus  succeeded  Lucretius.  .  In  some 
old  histories,  I  do  not  find  Lucretius  mentioned  as  con- 
sul at  all,  but  Horatius  immediately  after  Brutus.  The 
reason,  I  imagine,  may  be  owing  to  this,  that  nothing  re- 
markable happened,  during  the  short  time  be  enjoyed  his 
office. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter,  was  not  yet  dedicated  in  the 
capitol;  wherefore  Valerius  and  Horatius  the  consuls, 
cast  lots,  which  of  them  should  have  the  honour  of  per- 
forming that  ceremony.  The  lot  fell  to  Horatius,  and 
Publicola  marched  against  the  Vejentes.  Valerius's 
friends  showed  more  uneasiness  than  became  them,  that 
the  honour  of  dedicating  so  famous  a  temple  should 
have  fallen  to  Horatius.  Nothing  was  left  unattempted 
ta  throw  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  after  every  other 
scheme  had  proved  abortive,  they  endeavoured  to  sur- 
prise him  with  a  melancholy  piece  of  news,  just  as  he 
was  holding  the  post  in  the  temple,  and  addressing  his 
prayer  ta  the  god,  telling  him,  "  That  his  son  was  dead, 
"  and  that  he  could  not  dedicate  the  temple,  when  hij-. 
"  family  were  in  raourning.**^      Whether  he  gave  iic 
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credit  to  this  intelligence^  or  bad  resolutioD  enough  not 
to  mind  it,  is  not  said,  nor  is  it  easy  to  conjecture.  He 
only  stopped  while  he  ordered  the  body  to  be  buried ; 
and  still  holding  the  post,  went  on  with  bis  prayery'^nd 
finished  the  dedication.  These  were  the  most  remark- 
able transactions  at  Kome,  in  peace,  and  in  war,  the  first 
year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  After  whicb, 
Publius  Valerius  a  second  time,  and  Titus  Lucretius,  were 
made  consuls. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Porsenna  prevailed  on  to  espouse  the  quarrel  qf  the 

Tarquins, 

jArTER  this,  the  Tarquins  made  their  application  to 
Lars  Porseuna,  king  of  Clusium.*  There  mingling 
their  advice  with  intreaties,  they*  now  requested  "  That 
"  he  would  never  suffer  them,  who  were  Etrurians  hy 
*'  descent,  and  of  the  same  blood  and  name,  to  live  in 
"  perpetual  exile  and  poverty."  Again  they  advised 
him,  ''  by  no  means  to  suffer  this  growing  practice  of 
"  banishing  kings,  to  pass  unrevenged.  That  liberty 
<'  had  in  itself  many  inducements;^  and  if  kings  were  not 
"  as  tenacious  of  the  royal  prerogative,  as  the  people 
<*  were  of  their  liberty,  there .  would  be  an  end  to  all 
*'  subordination.  There  would  he  no  distinction  among 
**  mankind,  all  would  he  on  a  level.  Then  adieu  to  mo- 
''  narchy,  the  most  glorious  institution  among  gods  or 


•*  men." 


Porsenna  thinking  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  lionour 
of  Etruria,  to  establish  a  king  at  Rome,  especially  one 
of  their  own  nation,  marchetl  against  it  with  a  hostile 
army.  Such  consternation  never  seized  the  senate  be- 
fore, so  formidable  was  Clusium  at  that  time,  and  so 
great  was  the  reputation  of  Porsenna.  Nor  did  their 
fear  only  extend  to  the  enemy,  they  were  apprehensive 
of  their  own  citizens,  lest  the  populace,  overcome  by 
their  fear,  should  admit  the  tyrants  into  the  city,  and 
give  then-  liberty  in  exchange  for  peace.     Wherefore, 

*  Cbiusl, 
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great  was  the  complaisance  wbicli  was  shown  to  the  peo« 
pie,  by  the  senate  at  that  time. 

Their  first  care  was  to  lay  in  provisions ;  for  procm:- 
ing  whichj  agents  were  sent  among  the  Volsci  and  to 
Cumae.''^  And  because  the  tax  on  salt  was  farmed  at  a 
very  high  rate,  the  monopoly  was  taken  from  private 
persons,  and  committed  to  clerks,  who  were  to  manage 
it  for  the  public.  The  common  people  were  relieved  of 
all  imposts  and  taxes  whatever,  wbicU  were  laid  upon  the 
rich,  who  were  able  to  bear  them.  The  poor  contribut- 
ed enough  to  the  state,  when  rhey  brought  up  their  chil- 
dren. Wherefore  this  tenderness  of  the  fathers,  so  unit- 
ed the  hearts  of  the  people,  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
distresses  they  suffered,  during  the  siege  and  famine,  the 
name  of  king  was  equally  detestable  to  high  and  low^ 
nor  could  ever  a  man  since  that  period,  by  indirect  prac- 
tices acQuire  a  popularity  equal  to  that  which  the  senate 
obtainea  by  their  good  government. 


Ui 


CHAP.  X. 
The  gallantly  of  Codes. 


PON  the  enemy's  approach,  eyery  one,  to  save  him- 
self, fled  from  the  country  into  the  city :  the  city  itself 
they  secured  with  strong  guards;  and  having  walls  upon 
one  side,  and  the  Tiber  on  the  other,  it  seemed  pretty 
wdl  defended; 

The  bridge  Sublicius,  however,  had  almost  opened  a 
passaige  for  the  enemy  into  the  city,  when  the  gallantry 
of  one  man,  Horaiius  Codes,  prevented  it.  To  him  did 
the  fortune  of  Rome  owe  its  defence  that  day.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  placed  sentry  on  the  bridge,  when  he  saw 
the  Janiculum  taken  by  surprise,  and  the  enemy  running 
down  from  thence  with  all  the  speed  they  could:  observ- 
ing a  crowd  of  the  Romans  throwing  down  their  anifis,  and 
leaving  their  ranks  in  confusion,  he  laid  hold  of  them, 
one  by  one,  pulling  them  back,  and  beseeching  them  in 
the  name  of  gods  and  men;  he  declared,  "That  their 
tlight  would  signify  nothing,  if  they  once  deserted  their 
post;  if  they  left  the  bridge  behind  them,  free  for  the 

*  A  city  of  Campaiua. 
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*'  enemy  to  pass,  they  would  soon  sec  more  of  them  in 
"  the  Paiatium  and  capitol,  than  in  the  Janiculuro;  and, 
"  for  that  reason,  he  advised  and  charged  them  to  de- 
"  molish  the  bridge  by  the  axe,  by  fire,  or  by  any  other 
**  means  of  destruction  in  their  power,  that,  in  the  mean 
**  time,  he  would  singly  sustain  the  enemy's  attack,  with 
"  ail  the  vigour  he  was  master  of." 

He  then  advanced  to  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  and 
being  easily  distinguished  among  those  who  had  turned 
their  backs  and  fled,  facing  about  to  engage  with  the 
enemy,  hand  to  hand,  by  that  sorpriaing  instance 'oT 
gallantry,  he  confounded  the  Etrurians.  Two,  however, 
Spurius  Lartius,  and  Titus  Herminius,  men  eminent  for 
their  birth  and  noble  actions,  were  ashamed  to  leave  him 
with  them :  for  a  short  time,  he  stood  the  first  stiock  of 
danger,  and  the  most  disorderly  part  of  the  assault;  and 
at  last,  upon  a  call  from  those  who  were. employed  in 
cutting  down  the  bridge,  he.^obliged  his  companions  to 
retire,  upon  the  little  tljat  remained.  Then  looking  fierce- 
ly at  the  Etrurian  officers,  and  with  a  threatening  air,  be 
challenged  them  one  by  one,  and  upbraided  them  all; 
lelling  them,  "  That  they  were  the  slaves  of  haughty 
•'  tyrants,  who,  regardless  of  their  own  liberty,  came  to 
*'  wrest  it  from  their  neighbours.** 

Tbey  hesitated  for  some  time,  and  looked  at  one  ano« 
ther,  who  should  step  out  to  begin  the  attack ;  shame  at 
length  put  the  army  ia  motion,  who  setting  up  a  shout 
threw  their  javelins  from  every  quarter  at  a  single  ene- 
my; all  which,  when  he  received  on  his  shield,  and  stood 
£rm  and  undaunted,*  to  keep  possession  of  the  bridge, 
they  endeavoured  to  justle  him  off  by  force ;  when  the 
crash  of  the  bridge,  that  was  now  broke  down,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  Romans,  rejoicing  that  it  was  done,  stunned 
them  with  the  shock,  and  suspended  their  fury.  Then 
Codes,  "  O  father,  Tiberinus,*'  says  he,  *•  earnestly  do 
«*  I  pray,  that  thou  wouldst  receive  these  arms  and  this 
«*  soldier,  and  that  thy  streams  would  be  merciful." 
Wherefore  he  threw  himself  into  the  Tiber,  armed  as 
be  was,  and  amidst  ten  thousand  darts,  that  fell  about 
him,  he  swimmed  across  the  river  to  his  own  party^  with- 

^  Ingens  gradus,  stately  step. 
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out  the  least  hurt;  ah  exertion*  that  to  posterity  wil!  dp- 
pear  rather  matter  of  wonder,  than  of  fact. 

For  such  uncommon  bravery « the  public  shewed  every 
mark  of  respect  A  statue  was  erected  for  him  in  the 
Comttium,  and  he  got  as  much  land  as  he  could  encircle 
viritb  a  plough  in  one  day.  Nor  were  private  families 
less  eager  in  expressing  their  ^titode  than  the  public  ; 
foi  though  the  ncatcity  of  provisions  was  greats  yet  every 
one*  in  proportion  to  what  he  had  in  his  family,  saved 
some  part  of  hia  own  allowance^  as  a  gratuity  to  him. 

CHAP.    XL 

if 

Porxnna  turns  the  siege  into  a  blockade, 

Jl  ORSENNA  being  repulsed  in  his  first  attempt,  re- 
solved to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade;  wherefore, 
havmg  garrisoned  the  Janiculum,  he  encamped  with 
the  main  arttiy  upon  a  plain,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  Then  having  collected  boats  from  all  quarters, 
to  enable  him  to  guard  the  river  so  efiectually,  that  no 
provisions  could  be  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  serve  him  as  transports,  when  he  should  chuse, 
upon  occasion,  to  send  foraging  parties  to  one  place  after 
another,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  :  in  a  short  time, 
he  so  harassed  the  country  about  the  city,  that  the  peo- 
ple were  not  only  obliged  to  remove  every  thing  else, 
but  also  to  drive  all  their  cattle  into  the  city,  nor  durst 
any  body  venture  them  without  the  gates. 

'The  £trurians  were  permitted  to  take  these  liberties, 
not  more  through  fear,  than  good  policy  ;  for  the  a^n* 
sul  Valerius,  watching  his  opportunity  of  falling  on  them 
unexpectedly  when  a  numerous  party,  and  straggling 
without  order  through  the  fields,  he  sutFered  small  par- 
ties to  pass  with  impunit}^  reserving  the  weight  of  his 
indignation  for  occasions  more  important. 

Therefore  to  ensnare  these  ravagers,  he  ordered  mul- 
titudes of  his  own  people,  to  drive  out  the  cattle  next 
day,  at  the  Equiline  gate,  which  lay  farthest  from  the 
enemy,  presuming  they  would  get  intelligence;  because 
it  was  hardly  possible,  that  with  the  closeness  of  the 
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bk)ckaje«  and  severiiy  of  the  famiae,  the  slaves  would  all 
coniinue  taitbful,  but  some  of  them  desert  to  the  enemy. 

It  happened  accordingly,  that  they  were  informed  by 
a  deserter,  a  mach  greater  number  had  crossed  the  river 
BOWs  IJom  a  persuasion,  tliat  they  were  to  carry  oii*  all 
tfe  cftttle  together.  Upon  this,  Valerius  orders  Titus 
Herminius  to  post  himself  with  a  pretty  considerable 
party,  on  the  Gabioian  way,  about  two  miles  from  the 
city,  so  as  tbey  might  not  be  observed ;  Sparius  Lartius 
to  po^t  himiieif  at  the  gate  of  Colliiia.  with  a  select  corps 
of  light  armed  youth,  till  the  enemy  should  pass,  and 
then  to  throw,  hmiself  between  them  and  the  river,  to 
prevent  their  return. 

Titos  Lucretius  the  ether  consul,  sallied  out  at  the 
port  Ndevia,  with  some  companies  of  foot,  whilst  Vale- 
rius himself  led  some  select  cohorts  out  from  mount  Cae- 
lius;  and  these  were  the  (irs^  that  were  observed  by  the 
enemy.  The  moment  Herminius  heaiti.  J^il  noise,  be 
barst  from  his  concealment ;  and  the  EtrlBma  having 
now  turned  tu  cliarge  Valerius,  he  galled  them  in  the 
rear.  Tike  alarm  was  given  on  the  right  and  left,  irom 
the  ports  Colliua  and  Nscvia.  Thus  these ..  marauders 
were  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces,  being  too  weak  for 
resisiance,  and  every  avenue  blocked  up^  that  could  fa- 
cilitate their  escape.  This  proved  a  lesson  to  the  Etru- 
rians, with  regard  to  straggling  parties. 

CHAP.   XII. 

M*icius  adventure. 

NoTWITHSaTANDING  of  all  this,  the  blockade  was 
continued,  wh:'>i,  at  tlie  same  time,  scarcity,  "-  well  as 
a  prudigtoMs  ('.tatth  of  provisions  prevailed ;  by  which 
means,  Poreiiiia  was  not  without  hopes,  that  only  by 
continuing  .lie  "Ifi:**.  the  city  would  surrender  in  course. 
Then  Caiu'  Mucins,  a  young  Roman  of  noble  birth, 
reflecting,  w  'A\  indignuiion,  that  the  Roman  people, 
when  en^'avj']  hv  the  hand  of  syranny,  had  never  once 
been  blockid  up  by  any  enemy;  and  that  now,  when 
ihey  were  a  free  and  iudependtnt  people,  they  were 
confined  within  their  walls  by  the  Etrurians,  an  enem}"; 
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whose  backs  they  had  seen  more  than  once  ;  and  being 
determined,  by  some  great  and  noble  adventure,  to  be 
revenged  for  this  disgrace,  had  at  first  resolved  to  pe- 
netrate into  the  eneiny'»  caoip,  ivithout  communicating 
his  design  to  any  body ;  but  then,  upon  reflection,  he 
was  afraid,  y^at  should  he  go  without  the  knowledge,  or 
consent^of  the  consuls,  he  might  be  seized  by  the  Roman 
guards,  and  brought  back  as  a  deserter,  especially  at  a 
time  when  the  condition  of  the  city  would  justify  the 
accusation.  He  therefore  goes  to  the  senate,  and  tells 
them ;  "  I  intend,  fathers,  to  cross  the  Tiber,  andr  if  pos- 
"  sibie,  enter  the  enemy's  camp,  not  with  a  view  of  mak- 
*'  ing  reprisals,  or  taking  revenj;e  for  their  depredations 
"  on  us.  No :  My  design^  with  the  assistance  of  the 
"  gods,  is  more  noble  and  glorious.'' 

He  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  fathers.  Where- 
fore, concealing  a  poniard  below  his  c1othe<i,  he  sets  out 
upon  his  adventure.  Afler  he  had  got  into  the  enemy's 
camp,  he  planted  himself  among  the  thickest  of  the 
crowd,  near  the  king's  tribunal. 

It  so  happened,  that  the  soldiers  were  then  receiving 
their  pay ;  and  the  king's  secretary  sitting  by  him,  and 
dressed  almost  in  the  same -uniform,  was  niuch  employed 
in  dispatching  business,,  and  receiving  petitions.     Afraid 
to  ask,  which  of  the  two  was  Porsenna,  lest  his  igno- 
rance in  that  particular  should   betray  him ;  as  fortune 
blindly  directed  the  thrust,  he  stabbed  the  secretary,  in- 
stead of  the   king.     Endeavouring  to  make  his  escape 
front  thence,  he  opened  a  passage  for  himself,  with  his 
bloody  dagger,  through  the  trembling  crowd;  when  the 
cry  was  given,  the  king's  guards  gathered  about   him, 
and  seizing  him,  brought  him  back  to  the  royal  presence ; 
there  too,  threatened  with  fortune  on  every  band,  with 
a  look  that  struck  ihorc  terror,  than  it  expressed  fear,  he 
addreti^ed  the  king  as  follows;  **  I  am  a  citizen  of  Rome;, 
•'  my  name  is  Caius  Mucius.     As  an  enemy,  I  would 
"  have  killed  my  enemy :  nor  am  I  less  determined  to 
"  receive,  than  I  was  to  give  the  fatal  blow.     A  Roman 
•'  has  not  only  spirit  to  act,  but  to  suffer.     Believe  me, 
•'  I  am  not  the  only  person  you  have  lo  fear;   there  is  a 
"  long  list  after  me,  candidates  for  the  same  honour. 
''  Wherefore,  prepare  for  their  attempts  if  you  please; 
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*'  for  every  hour  you  must  run  the  risk  of  yonr  life. 
*'  You  have  the  enemy  and  his  sword  dravirn,  in  the  very 
'*  door  of  your  tent  This  war,  we,  the  Roman  youths^ 
"  have  denounced  against  you  :  and  if  you  escape,  you 
'*  need  be  afraid  of  no  army, — no  battle  .again.  It  is 
''  with  you,  and  you  alone,  that  we,  one  by  one,  have 
"  to  do. 

When  the  king,  at  once  boiling  with  passion,  and  ter- 
rified with  his  danger,  in  a  menacing  tone,  q/rdand  fires  • 
to  be  kindled  about  him,  if  he  did  not  instantly  discover 
the  plots,  which,  by  his  threats  he  bad  darkly  insinuat- 
ed were  prepared  against  him.  "  Only  see,''  says  he, 
"  how  little  bodily  pain  is  regarded  by  those  whose 
'^  ambition  is  glory;'*  and  with  that  thrust  his  right 
hand  into  the  fire,  that  was  lighted  for  the  sacrifice. 
When  he  continued  to  broil  it,  as  if  insensible  of  pain, 
the  king  struck,  as  it  were,  with  astonishment,  at  so 
much  intrepidity,  jumped  down  from  his  throne,  and 
ordered  the  youth  to  be  removed  from  the  altar,  at  the 
same  time,  addressing  him  thus :  "  Yes;  get  away  from 
"  hence,  your  adventurous  spirit  has  hurt  yoorself  more 
*'  than  me.  I  would  encourage  you  to  persevere  in 
"  your  virtue;  had  that  resolution  been  exerted  for  my 
•*  country.  Now,  I  discharge  you  from  the  right  war 
"  gives  me  over  you,  and  I  dismiss  you  without  violence 
*'  or  injury."  Then  Mucius,  as  if  he  would  not  be  out- 
done in  generosity,  made  the  following  return  :  *^  Since 
*'  you  pay  so  great  a  respect  for  virtue,  you  will  draw 
*'  a  confession  from  me  by  your  generosity,  that  yoa 
"  could  not  have  extorted  by  your  threats:  Know,  that 
*'  three  hundred  young  noblemen,  of  the  first  distinc- 
'*  tion  in  Rome,  have  conspired  to  take  away  yonr  life, 
"  io  the  manner  I  have  attempted.  It  was  my  lot  to 
«'  make  the  effort :  the  rest  will  follow  in  course ;  and 
'*  each  will  as&ail  you,  in  his  own  time,  as  fortune  shall 
•'  give  him  an  opportonity." 
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CHAP.    XIII. 

Poraenna  concludei  a  peace  with  Rome.     Adventure  of 

Citzlia. 


Ml 


UCIUS  being  thus  dismissed^  who  afterwards  from 
the  loss  of  his.  right  hand>  got  the  sirname  of  Scaeyola ; 
ambassadors  from  Porsenna  followed  him  to  R-ome.  So 
strongly  had  he  been  impressed  with  the  first  attempt 
against  hiro>  in  which  nothing  had  saved  him  but  a  mis- 
take of  the  hand  that  directed  it»  and  reflecting,  that  he 
must  repeatedly  run  the  same  risk,  while  a  single  one 
of  the  conspirators  existed,  he  was  determined  to  offer 
conditions  of  peace  to  the  Romans,  as  a  motion  from 
himself. 

He  endeavoured,  though  to  no  purpose,  to  have  the 
restoration  of  the  Tarquius  made  a  clause  in  the  articles 
of  pacification,  becaase  he  could  not  refuse  them  t  hat 
favour ;  not  but  that  he  knew  well  th«  Romans  would 
never  accede  to  the  proposal.  An  article;  requiring  the 
restitution  of  lands  to  the  Vejentes,  was  gi*anted ;  and 
the  Romans  agreed  to  give  hostages,  upon  condition  the 
garrison  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  Janiculum.  Peace 
being  now  settled  upon  these  terms,  Porsenna  drew  off 
his  troops  from  the  Janiculum,  and  evacuated  the  Ro- 
man territory.  The  fathers,  in  consideration  of  Mucius's 
spirited  conauct^  made  him  a  present  of  lands  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tiber,  which  ever  after,  wept  by  the 
name  of  the  Meadows  of  Mucius. 

Brarery  being  thus  distinguished,  the  ladies  too  w^re 
emulous,  by  their  actions,  to  do  honour  to  their  country. 
Cl«lia,  a  young  lady,  one  of  the  hostages,vas  the  camp 
of  the  Etrurians,  ^as  at  no  great  distance  from  the  bankil 
of  the  TiberjL  having  escaped  from  her  guard,  put  her- 
self at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  her  companions,  and  amidst 
a  shower  of  the  enemy's  darts,  swam  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  brought  them  to  Rome,  and  delivered  them 
tafe  to  their  relations.  At  which,  when  it  was  told  to 
the  king,  he  was  at  first  offended,  and  sent  deputies  to 
Rome,  demanding  Clseiia  to  be  delivered  up  again  ;  for 
the  restf  he  did  not  much  regard*    Afterwards  transport- 
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ed  with  adrairatioD,  he  said,  that  this  wa!?  an  action  su- 
perior to  the  .tchievements  of  Ixodes  and  Mucins,  and  he 
would  make  a  '^oini'ot  it,  if  ihe  hustage  was  not  return- 
ed, thai  he  would  ooitsider  himself  no  lonji^er  oound  by 
the  treaty;  hn*  if  she  were,  he  would  send  her  back  to 
her  parents  inviolate. 

Both  parlies  acted  honourably;  the  Homans  restored 
the  hostage,  according  to  treaty,  and  her  virtue  was  not 
only  safe  with  Forsenna,  but  her  bravery  greatly  honour- 
ed. After  many  encomiums  he  offered  to  present  her 
with  some  of  the  hostages;  and  she  might  choose  whom 
she  pleased.  When  they  were  all  brought  out,  il  is  said, 
that  she  made  choice  of  the  young  men  under  age,  both 
because  it  wa^  most  consistent  with  her  character,  and 
approved  by  the  hostages  themselves,  as  their  time  of 
life  required,  that  they  should  be  first  at  liberty,  as  be- 
inpr  less  able  to  bear  the  rigours  of  slavery.    .  - 

The  peace  being  renewed,  the  I^omans  distingaished 
this  extraordinary  bravery  in  a  lady,  by  an  extraordina- 
ry honour,  namely  an  Equestrian  statue^  which  they 
erected  for  her,  on  the  top  of  the  Via>Sacra,  represent- 
ing a  lady  on  horseback. 


T 


CHAR    XIV. 

Arum,  Porsenna's  son,  roughly  handled  at  Anna. 


HE  custom  handed  down  to  us  from  the  ancients, 
and  still  retained  among  the  other  solemn  usages  at  this 
day,  when  goods  are  exposed  to  vendue,  of  calling  that 
a  sale  of  goods  of  Porsenna,  does  not  at  all  accord  with 
the  peaceable  departure  of  that  king  from  Rome.  This 
usage  must  either  have  originated  during  the  war,  and 
been  continued  after  the  peace,  or  must  have  been  found- 
ed on  principles  of  greater  humanity,  than  the  title  of 
selling  an  enemy's  etiecta,  seems  to  import.  The  moat 
probable  reason  that  has  been  assigned,  seems  to  be,  that 
Porsenna,  when  he  marched  from  Janicnium,  made  a 
present  of  his  camp,  richly  stocked  with  provisions  con- 
veyed, to  him  from  the  adjacent  fruitful  plains  of  ii^ruria: 
that  the  city,  at  that  time,  being  in  great  distress,  occa- 
sioned by  the  length  of  the' siege  ;  these  effects  left  in 
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the  ramp  were  sold,  to  prevent  the  people  from  break- 
ing ill  to  rifle  them,  acid  that  they  were  Called  the  goods 
of  Porsenna,  rather  in  compliment  to  his  generosity*  than 
th^t  his  pro(:)erty  w<is  exposed  to  veiidoe,  which  the  Ro- 
mans had  never  in  their  power. 

The  war  with  Rome  being  thus  laid  aside,  that  his 
army  might  not  seem  to  have  been  led  into  tlie^^e  ooan- 
trics  for  nothing,  Porsenna  sent  his  mm  Arurt':,  with  ^ 
detachment  of  it,  to  lay  siege  to  Aricia.  At  firi-t,  the 
Arici;xiis  were  strnck  with  this  unexpected  invasion;  but 
after\¥ards,  having  procured  assistance  from  the  people 
of  Latium  and  Cumas,  they  thought  ihfmselves.suffici- 
CDtly  strong  to  venture  a  battle.  Then  the  Etrurians 
charged  with  such  prodigious  fury,  that  the  Aricians  im- 
mediately gave  way;  but  the  Cuman  cohorts  o|>posed 
good  generalship  to  force.  They  fell  back  for  a  little, 
aod  after  the  eneniy  had  passed  them  in  great  disorder^ 
turned  and  charged  them  iq  the  reap 

Tbaswere  the  Etrurians,  though  they  had  almost  a 
complete  victory,  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces.  A  part 
of  them,  by  far  the  least,  having  lost  their  general,  and 
having  no  nearer  safe  retreat,  came  to.  Rome,  without 
their  arniis,  in  circumstances  and  a  condition  not  to  be 
envied.  There  they  met  with  a  kind  reception,  aild  were 
hospitably  entertained.  When  their  wounds  were  cured, 
aome.of  ibem  went  home,  where  they  made  honourable 
mention  of  the  civilities  they  had  met  with  at  Rome. 
Many  of  them  oat  of  regard  to  their  hosts,  and  attach- 
ment to  the  city,  staid  at  Rome,  where  ground  was  as- 
signed them  to  build  upon,  ever  since  called  the  Tuscan 
street. 

CHAP.  XV. 

Porsenna  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome. 

jnkFTER  this,  P.  Lucretius,  and  P.  Valerius  Publico- 
la,  were  made  consuls  for  the  third  time.  That  year, 
Porsenna  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  treat  of  a  restora- 
tion of  the  Tarquins,  for  the  last  time ;  by  whom,  though 
they  could  have  returned  an  answer,  the  senate  chose  to 
send  ambassadors  to  the  king,  and  immediately  the  most 
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honourable  of  that  order  were  commissioned  for  the  pur- 
pose; telling  him,  "That  the  answer  to  his  embassy 
might  have  been  very  short;  that  monarchy  would 
never  be  re-established  at  Rome,  but  they  rather  chose 
to  depute  the  most  illustrious  of  their  body  to  himself, 
than  give  that  answer  to  his  ambassadors  at  Rome. 
"  But  that  the  affair  of  the  Tarquins  might  be  for  ever 
"  buried  in  oblivion,  and  no  anxiety  arise  on  thai  tcoret 
to  interrupt  the  perfect  union  and  amicable,  footing 
they  were  on  at  present,  by  making  a  reqaisitiony  en- 
tirely inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, and  putting  them  under  the  disagreeable  necessity 
"  of  refusing  him  a  request,  to  whom  they  would  wish 
"  to  be  all  compliance,  or  subscribing  voluntarily  to  their 
"  own  destruction.  That  the  Roman  people  were  not 
now  under  the  government  of  kings;  their  motto  was 
Liberty,  and  they  were  resolved  to  open  their  gates  \6 
any  of  their  enemies,  sooner  than  to  kingi;  nay,  there 
was  not  a  citizen  of  Rome,  but  was  firmly  determined, 
that  the  existence  of  their  liberty,,  and  that  of  the  city 
*'  should  have  the  same  period.  Wherefore,  they  ear- 
"  nestly  intreated,  if  he  wished  them  well,  he  would  per- 
'*  mit  them  to  be  free/' 

Overcome  by  the  modesty  of  their  arguments,  the 
king  answered;  '*  Since  you  are  so  irrevocably  fixed 
"  and  determineil,  I  will  give  you  no  farther  trouble,  by 
^'  repeating  the  same  request  to  no  purpose  ;  nor  will  I 
"  amuse  the  Tarquins  with  the  hopes  of  assistance  I  am 
"  not  disposed  to  give :  but  whether  they  choose  to  live 
at  peace,  or  have  recourse  to  war,^  they  roust  find  some 
other  retreat  in  their  exile,  that  nothing  may  interrupt 
the  peace  subsisting  between  you  and  me.'*  To  these 
expressions  of  friendship  he  added  very  signal  acts  of 
generosity  :  For  he  restored  the  hostages  that  had  been 
left  with  him,  and  the  lands  of  the  Vejentes,  ceded  to 
him  by  the  treaty  of  Janiculum.  Tarquin  despairing 
now  of  a  possibility  of  being  re-established,  retired  to 
Mainilius  Octavius,  his  son-in-lavi",  at  Tusculum.  Thus 
was  the  peace  with  Porsenna  inviolably  observed. 
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CHAP.    XVI. 

JVar  with  the  Sabines.     Revolt  of  Pometia.     Death  of 

Valerius, 

J\VTER  this,  M.  Valerius  and  P.  Posthumius,  were 
chosen  consuls.  This  year  the  Roman  arms  were  suc- 
cessful against  the  Sabines,  and  the  consuls  received  th^ 
honour  of  a  triumph.  Upon  this,  the  Sabines  renewed 
their  preparations  with  more  vigour  than  ever.  The 
better  to  guard  against  them,  and  (o  prevent  any  sur- 
prise from  TuscuTum,  whence  they  were  apprehensive  of 
a  war,  though  no  declaration  had  ensued,  P.  Valerius  for 
the  fourth  time,  and  Lucretius  for  the  second  time,  were 
made  consuls. 

The  Sabines  were  split  into  two  factions,  one  of  which 
were  for  peace,  and  the  other  for  war,  by  which  means 
a  part  of  their  strength  was  transferred  to  Rome.  For 
Atta  Clausus,  afterwards  called  Appius  Claudius  at 
Rome,  having  always  declared  for  peace,  being  for  that 
reason  harshly  treated,  by  those  in  the  opposition,  for 
whom  he  Was  by  no  means  a  match,  fled  from  Regillum 
with  a  considerable  number  of  vassals  in  his  retinue,  and 
settled  in  Rome.  They  were  made  citizens,  and  had 
lands  assigned  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  Anio.  They 
went  by  the  name  of  the  old  Claud ian  tribe,  and  were 
afterwards  increased  with  the  addition  of  some  small 
tribes,  which  had  come  from  that  cpuntry.  Appius 
himself  being  brought  into  the  senate^  in  a  short  time 
rose  to  the  highest  dignity  of  that  order. 

The  consuls  marched  into  the  Sabine  territory  with  an 
hostile  army  ;^nd  by  ravaging  their  country,  and  after- 
wards by  defeating  them  in  battle,  having  reduced  them 
so  low,  that  they  had  n6  reason  to  dread  an  insurrection 
for  a  coMiderable  time,  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph. 

The  next  year  in  the  consulship  of  Agrippa  Menenius, 
flUO^.-'P^humJus,  died  P.  Valerius,  allowed  by  all  to 
have  beei^  tite  ablest  man  in  Rome,  both  in  the  arts  of 
peace  and  war,  full  of  glory,  but  so  destitute  of  the 
pfoods  of  fortune,  that  his  funeral  charges  could  not  be 
defrayed  IVoiai  his  own  estate,  and  he  was  therefote  bu» 


^> 
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ried  at  the  public  expence.    The  ladies  mourned  for  Witu, 
as  they  had  doue  for  Brutus. 

This  year  loo,  two  I/dtin  colonies,  Ponutia  and  Cora-, 
revolted  to  the  Arunci,  against  whom  war  was  coiunitn- 
ced,  and  a  numerous  army  of  them  being  defeated,  who 
had  the  boldness  to  make  head  against  the  consuls  enter- 
ing their  country;  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  fell  upon 
Pometia.  After  the  battle,  the  Arunci  were  spared  no 
more  than  in  the  heat  of  action.  For  many  more  were 
slain  than  taken  ;  and  the  prisoners  were  put  to  the  sword 
without  distinction  ;  nor  did  even  the  hostages  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred,  escape  the  rage  of  war.  This 
year  also,  there  was  a  triumph  at  Rome. 

CHAP.  xvir. 


Ti 


Defeat  of  the  Arunci,  and  capttare  qf  Ponieiia, 


HE  following  consuls,  Opiter  Virginius,  and  Sp^. 
Cassius,  first  endeavoured  to  take  Pometia  by  storm,  aud 
afterwards  by  a  close  siege,  by  raising  Vineae,*  and 
other  work?. 

But  the  Arunci,  instigated  more  by  irreconcileable 
hatred,  than  any  hopes  of  succeeding,  or  the  advantage 
of  a  favourable  op|M>rtuuity,  made  a  sally,  aud  armed 
with  lighted  torches  rather  than  swords,  scattered  fire 
and  slaughter  every  where.  Having  burnt  down  the 
Vinea},  and  killed  and  wounded  many  of  the  ber^iegers; 
one  of  the  consuls,  but  which  of  them  is  not  said,  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  mortally  wounded,  and  left  almost 
dead  in  the  field.  Upon  this  disaster,  the  Romans  re-* 
turned  home,  and  the  consul  was  left  among  many  who 
were  wounded,  with  but  very  little  hopes  of  ois  re- 
covery. 

Having  employed  a  short  time  in  curing  their  wounds^ 
and  recVuiting  their  army,  against  Pometia  tbe^marched* 
with  a  more  numerous  army,  and  hearts  more  keenly 
set  on  revenge.  The  Vineae  and  other  works  were  re- 
paired* and  the  siege  so  far  advanced,  that  the  £uldiert 

*  This  was  a  warlike  engine  made  of  timber  and  hurdles,  nndor 
vhich,  in  an  assault  they  came  safely  under  the  walls  of  a  towiif 
and  so  scaled  them. 
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were  just  about  to  scale  the  walls,  when  the  town  surren- 
dered. The  Arunci,  however,  shared  the  sa:ne.  fate  as  if 
the  city  had  been  taken  by  assault ;  for  the  principal  ci- 
tizens were  ail  beheaded,  ihe  rest  sold  for  slaves,  the  city 
razed,  and  estates  exposed  to  sale.  The  consuls  obtained 
the  honour  of  a  triumph,  rather  in  compliment  to  the  se- 
verity  oi*  the  revenge  taken  on  the  enemy,  than  the  im- 
portance oi'  the  war  they  bad  finished. 


I 


CHAP.    xvin. 

A  Dictator  created  ai  Ronie, 


N  the  following  year,  Posthumus  Cotninius  and  T. 
Lartius,  succeeded  to  the  consulate.  During  the  cele- 
bration of  the  games  at  Rome,  as  some  of  the  Sabine 
yonth  w^c  hurrying  along  with  them  some  women  of 
tbe  town  in  a  frolic,  the  mob  rose  upon  them,  and  the 
scufHe  that  ensued  had  well  nigh  ended  in  a  bloody  bat- 
€le  ;  and^this  circumstance,  however  inconsiderable  in  it- 
self, seemed  to  put  the  whole  nation  in  a  ferment.  Add 
to  this,  the  dread  of  a  war  with  the  Latins:  certain  intel- 
ligence they  received,  that  thirty  ditferent  nations  had 
entered  into  a  confederacy  against,  them,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Octavius  Mamiliug. 

Whilst  the  city  was  under  tlie  greatest  concern  about 
tbe  event  of  such  mighty  preparations  against  them,  the 
nomination  of  a  dictator  was  proposed  for  the  first  time; 
but  in  what  year  it  happened,  and  who  were  the  con- 
suls that  were  suspected  to  be  in  Tarquin*s  interest,  is 
extremely  uncertain.  Nor  does  history  authorise  us  to 
say,  who  was  the  first  dictator.  The  most  ancient  histo- 
rians condescend  upon  Titus  Lartius,  as  being  the  first 
that  was  raised  to  that  high  office ;  and  on  Spurius  Cas- 
sias as  his  general  of  the  horse.  To  men  of  consular 
dignity,  by  the  law  made  for  the  electfon  of  a  dictator, 
their  choice  was  confined.  For  which  reason,  I  should 
rather  imagine,  that  Lartius,  who  had  been  consul,  was 
appointed  to  an  office  superior  to  the  consulate,  rather 
tnan  Mani us  Valerius,  the  son  of  Marcus,  and  grandson 
of  Volesus,  who  as  yet  had  never  been  invested  with  the 
consular  dignity.     For  had  they  pointed  particularly  at 
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ODe  of  that  fatniLy,  they  would  certainly  have  paid  the 
complimenl  to  bis  father  Valerius,  who  had  been  coniul^ 
and  given  proofs  of  his  merit. 

When  the  dictator  was  first  created  at  Rome^  and  the 
people  saw  the  axes  carried  before  him,  they  were«truck 
with  prodigious  awe,  and  became  very  submissive  akid 
obedient.     For  it  was  not  now,  as  under  the  consular 

government,  where,  the  power  being  equal,  they  might* 
ave  influence  on  one  of  them ;  or,  at  any  rate»  appeal 
to  the  people.  Here  there  was  no  alternative,  but  ab- 
solute submission  and  obedience.  The  Sabinestoo»  were 
not  without  their  fearsi  when  they  heard  that  a  dictator 
was  created  at  Rome,  more  especially  being  persuaded, 
that  they  were  the  object  against  whom  he  was  pointedi 
Wherefore  they  sent  ambassadors  to  sue  for  peace,  re- 
questing of  the  dictator  and  senate,  that  tbey  would  par- 
don the  folly  of  the  youth.  They  received  for  answei^ 
that  they  could  easily  forgive  the  folly  of  the  young  men» 
but  the  petulance  of  the  old>  who  were  constantly  batch- 
ing one  war  after  another,  could  not  so  easily  be  over- 
looked. They  continued  however,  their  negotiatioos 
about  a  peace,  which  would  at  last  have  been  conclude 
ed,  had  the  Sabines  thought  propeV  to  comply  with  a 
demand  of  reimbursing  the  Romans  in  the  espence  they 
had  been  at  in  their  preparations  for  war.  War  wai 
accordingly  proclaimecl,  but  a  truce  privately  concladed 
kept  all  quiet  for  that  year. 

cha!p.  XIX. 

IVar  with  the  Latins, 

JL  HE  consuls  were  Serv\us  Sulpitius,  and  Maniuk  Tul- 
lus ;  but  during  their  administration,  nothing  remarkable 
happened.  They  were  succeeded  by  T.  ^butius,  and 
C.  Veturius.  During  their  consulship,  Fidenie  was  b^ 
sieged,  Crustumeria  taken ;  and  from  the  Latins^  Pras- 
neste  revolted  to  the  Romans.  Upon  this,  the  war 
with  the  Latins,  which  had  been  gathering  for  flome 
years,  immediately  broke  out.  The  dictator,  A.  Poft- 
humius,  and  his  general  of  the.  horse,  marching  at  the 
bead  of  a  numerous  army  of  horse  and  foot  to  the  lake 
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Regillusy  in  the  territory  of  Tuscuium,  came  up  with 
the  eaemy,  and  getting  intelligence  that  the  Tarquins 
were  among  the  Latins,  coold  no  longer  suppress  t6eir 
liiry,  but  charged  them  immediately.  For  this  reason, 
the  battle  was  more  bloody  and  desperate  than  usual ; 
the  generals  not  only  giving  orders,  and  seeing  them 
properly  executed,  but  exposing  their  persons  in  the 
hottest  of  the  action ;  so  that  scarce  an  officer  on  either 
side,  excepting  the  -Roman  dictator,  escaped  without  a 
wound. 

Whilst  Posthumius  Was  drawing  up  and  haranguing  his 
<nen,  Tarquin  the  proud,  although  weak  and  unwieldy 
by  years,  rode  up  with  ^  great  fury  to  attack  him ;  but 
receiving  a  blow  on  the  side,  he  was  carried  off  safe  by 
a  party  of  his  own  people.  In  the  other  wing,  ^butius 
general  of  the  horse,  had  singled  out  Octavius  Mamilius, 
who  on  his  part,  observing  his  motions,  did  by  no  means 
avoid  him>  but  put  spurs  to  his  horse  to  meet  him. 
With  lance  in  hand,  they  pushed  against  each  other  so 
impetuously,  that  ^butius  was  run  through  the  arm, 
and  Mamilius  wounded  in  the  breast.  £bu(ius>  inca- 
pable of  holding  his  lance  ^ny  longer,  by  means  of  the 
wound  in  his  arm,  .left  the  field  ;  whilst  the  Latin  gene- 
ral was  received  into  the  second  line,  and  returned  soon 
after  to  the  charge,  without  regard  to  his  wound.  Ob- 
serving his  troops  in  disorder,  he  made  the  cohort  of  the 
Roman  exiles  advance,  commanded  by  Titus.  Stimn- 
lated  by  revenge  against  enemies  who  had  deprived  them* 
of  their  fortunes  and  country,  they  fought  desperately ; 
and,  by  that  means,  in  some  measure,  restored  tiie  battle. 

CHAP.    XX. 

Baitle  of  Regillus,     A.  R.  258. 

W  HEN  the  Romans  began  to  give  ground  on  that 
side,  Valerius,  brother  to  Publicola,  perceiving  young 
Tarquio,  who  shewed/himself  at  the  head  of  these  exiles 
with  haughtiness  and  defiance,  eager  to  acquire  his  fa- 
mily the  honour  of  putting  to  death,  as  it  had  already  of 
expeUiog  the  Tarquins,  be  spurred  his  horse  full  speed 
against  him,  in  order  to  pierce  him  through  with  his 
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1«nce.  Tarquin»  to  avoid  the  charge  of  so  terrible  an 
^nemy,  feil  back  into  a  battalion  of  his  men:  and  whiltt 
Valerius  purr^ued  him  with  inconsiderate  ardour  amoyg 
the  exiles,  he  wa8  run  through  ihe  bmly  by  one  of  them; 
and  the  wound  of  the  rider  having  no  impression  on  the 
horse's  career,  the  Roman  fell  breathless  to  the  ground. 
with  his  arms  above  him. 

Posthumius  the  dictator,  seeing  the  fall  of  this  brave 
man,  and  the  bold  and  rapid  movement  of  the  exiles, 
before  whom  his  troops  were  giving  way,  gave  the  signal 
to  his  own  cohort,  a  set  of  brave  fellows,  which  he  kept 
about  h'la  person  as  body-guards,  to  treat  every  Roman 
soldier,  wtio  should  attempt  to  run  away,  as  an  enemy* 
The  Romans  finding  their  danger  the  same  in  front  as 
in  rear,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  restored  the  battle. 
T-he  dictator's  cohort,  who  had  not  been  engaged  before, 
now,  with  fresh  vigour  and  courage,  fell,  upon  the  wea- 
ried exiles  and  cut  them  to  pieceti.  Here  the  principal 
officers  on  each  side  engaged  a  second  time. 

The  JLatin  gem^ralj  seeing  the  exiles  just  on  the  point 
of  being  surrounded  by  the  dictator,  tlew  to  the  front 
with  some  companies  of  the  jcorps-de- reserve.  Titos 
HerminiUs,  the  Iteutenant-general,  observing  the  move- 
ment <)f  this  corps,  and  Mamiiius  at  xhe'ir  head,  distin* 
'  guished  from  the  rest,  by  his  dress  and  arms^  be  charg- 
ed him  with  a  foice  so  much  superior  to  the  general  of 
the.  horfie,  ihat  at  iihe  last  pushite  laid  him  dead  with 
his  lance.  But  whilst  be  was  intent  upon  taking  the 
spoil>,  he  received  a  wound  himself  with  a  javelin  from 
the  ent-.my:  and  though  he  was  carried  bark  to  the 
camp  vK-t  rious,  he  expired  under  the  surgeon's  hands. a 
moment  after. 

Then  the  dictator  flew  to  the  horse,  t>eseectiing  then 
to  alight  and  relieve  the  foot,  wearied  out  with  fighting. 
They  instantly  obeyed ;  and  having  dismounted,  flew  ta 
the  van,  covering  those  in  the  fr«)nt  ranks  with  their 
round  bucklers.  This  gave  new  spirits -to  the  foot,  see- 
ing the  y-omig  nobility  serving  on  a  level  wit4i  themselves^ 
and  sharing  the  same  dangers.  Tlie  -Latins,  being  thus 
repulsed  and  struck  with  terror,  retreate*!.  The  CMvahy 
remounted,  the  better  to  pursue  the  enemy  ;  and  the  w^ 
fantry  also  followed. 
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The  dictator,  attentive  to  every  thmg  that  could  con- 
ciliate the  assistance  of  gods  and  men,  is  said  to  ha7e 
vowed  a  temple  to  Castor,  and  also  to  hare  promised 
rewards  to  the  tir^.t  and  second  man,  vdio  should  enter 
the  enemy's  camp:  And  such  was  the  ardour  of  the  Ro- 
mans, that  I  hey  coiii  iiued  the  charge  with  unremitted 
vigour,  till  they  hecauie  masters  of  the  enemy's  camp. 
Such  was'the  event  of  the  battle  of  Regillus.  The  dic- 
tator and  general  of  the  horse,  returned  to  the  city  in 
triumph. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

Ntru)S  of  Tarquir^s  death.     A  temple  dedicated  to  Mercury. 

JPOR  the  three  succeeding  years,  there  was  neither 
open  war,  nor  settled  peace.  Q.  Cla^iius  and  Titus 
Lartius,  and  then  A.  Semiironius  and  M.  Minutius  were 
consuls.  During  their  presidency,  a  temple  was  dedi- 
cated to  Saturn,  and  the  Saturnalia*  appointed  to  be 
kept  as  a  festival. 

I  find  in  tforoe  authors  that  the  battle  of  Regillus  hap- 
pened ihis  year;  and  that  A.  Posthumius  having  resign- 
ed his  ufiii.^  of  consul,  because  his  colleague's  fidelity 
was  suspected,  was  aherwards  made  dictator.  fiiuch 
gross  errors  in  chronology  are  blended  with  ttre  history 
of  these  times,  some  ranking  the  magistrates  in  one  or- 
der, and  some  in  another,  that  according  to  s6me  writers^ 
h  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  precision,  who 
were  consols,  or  what  year  was  distinguished  by  any  re- 
markable event,  by  reason  of  the  antiijuity  of  the  facts, 
and  the  historians  who  relate  them. 

This  year  was  remarkal)le  at  Rome,  firr  the  news  they 
received  of  the  death  of  Tarquin.  The  intelligence 
raised  the  spirits  of  the  senate  and  peop'e  to  a  very  high 
pitch.  The  joy  of  the  failiers  was  rather  extravagant; 
fiwr,  imm  that  moment,  they  began  to  behave  very  in- 
sdently  to  the  commons,  whom  to  that  duy,  in  every 

*  During  the  celebration  of  this  festiral  in  honour  of  Satam, 
which  lasiH  three,  five,  sevent  and  sometimeii  nine  days,  friend- 
sliip  was  cultivated  to  a  high  degiee,  «u<l  there  was  a  UAi\i%&^iK> 
tlon  fvovi  all  basiiiess. 
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instance,  they  had   treated  with  all  imaginable  com- 
plaisance. 

This  same  year  also,  the  colony  which  Tarquin  had 
sent  to  Signia  was  recruited  by  a  new  supply  of  planter*. 
The  tribes  at  Rome  were  increased  to  twenty-one,  and 
the  temple  of  Mercury  was  dedicated  on  the  J  5th  of  May. 


D. 


CHAR    XXII. 

Honourable  behaviour  of  the.  Latins, 


TURING  the  contest  with  the  Latins,  the  Volsci 
could  not  be  properly  said  to  have  kept  the  peace,  or  to 
have  been  at  war  with  Rome.  For  they  had  mustered 
a  force,  with  which  they  intended  to  have  supported 
the  Latins,  but  the  alertness  of  the  Roman  dictator  pre* 
Tented  them ;  for  he  had  made  forced  marches  that  he 
might  not  be  obliged  to  make  head  against  both  at  the 
same  time.  Full  of  resentment  for  this  conduct,  the 
consuls  led  the  Roman  legions  against  the  country  of  the 
Volsci,  who  suspecting  no  evil  consequences  from  their 
intention,  were  the  more  alarmed  at  the  unexpected  mo- 
tion. Wherefore,  without  any  thought  of  arms,  they 
deliver  tho  children  of  the  first  nobility  of  Cora  and  Po- 
jnetia  to  the  iiumber  of  300,  to  remain  as  hostages  for 
their  good  behaviour  :  upon  which  the  legions  were 
withdrawn  without  striking  a  stroke. 

Not  long  after,  when  the  Volsci  had  recovered  of  their 
fright,  their  natural  disposition  began  to  shew  itself. — 
Once  more  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Her- 
nici,  they  made  secret  preparations  for  war.  They  like- 
wise had  embassies  all  over  the  country,  soliciting  the 
Latins  to  join  in  the  confederacy.  But  the  late  over- 
throw at  the  lake  Regillus  stuck  so  deep  in  their  sto- 
machs, that  they  couid  listen  to  no  overtures  relating  to 
war  without  indignation  and  abhorrence  at  those  who 
made  Miem,  insomuch,  that  they  did  not  even  spare  the 
amba.s^a(lors  themselves,  but  seized  and  sent  them  to 
Bonie  There  they  were  delivered  up  to  the  consuls, 
to  wht*m  also  were  the. warlike  preparations  of  the^Her- 
nici  and  Volsci  communicated. 

The  matter  being  laid  before  the  senate,  the  father? 
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were  ao  oharmed  with  the  honourable  liehavioor  of  the 
LatkiSf  that  they  sent  home  6000  of  (heir  prisoners;  re- 
ferring to  the-  new  magrstratet  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
them,  a  suit,  which  till  that  time  hadsbeen  almost  con- 
ataotly  refused.  The  Latins,  however,  exulted  in  what 
they  had  done;  and  they  who  had  advised  to  peace 
were  highly  respected.  They  sent  to  the  capitol,  a  crown 
of  gold,  as  an  offering  io  Jupiter ;  and  many  of  the  pri- 
soners who  had  been  sent  home  to  their  relations,  came 
in  the  retinue  of  the  ambassadors  who  brought  it.  They 
waited  on  those  whose  slaves  they  had  been,  and  very 
politely  thanked  them  for- their  civilities  and  kindness 
shewn  them  in  their  distress.  Never,  at  any  former 
period,  either  in  public  or  in  private^  had  the  Latins  en- 
deared themselves  so  much  io  the  Republic  of  Rome. 

CHAP.   XXIIL 

I>iuwrhanc€s  at  Rome  on  aceeunt  of  Ututy,     A.  R.  259. 

13 UT  the  war  with  the  Volsci  was  still  impending;  and 
the  city,  divide<^  within  itself,  was  inflamed  with  civil 
discora  between  the  senate  and  people,  which  originat- 
ed in  the  cruelties  practised  upon  the  debtors.  Thev 
complained  bitterly,  that  they  who  fought  abroad  for  li- 
berty and  eKtension  of  empire^  should  be  seized  and  op- 
pressed at  home  by  their  fellow- citizens:  war  to  them  was 
more  salutary  than  peace,  and  foreign  enemies  less  ininii- 
cal  to  the  liberty  of  the  populace  than  their  countrymen. 

This  resentment,  which  naturally  spread  of  itself,  was 
considerably  inflamed  by  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  ^ 
a  single  person.  An  old  man  appeared  in  the  forum,  with 
the  testimonies  about  him  of  all  he  had  suffered ;  his 
clothes  were  greasy  and  ragged,  and  his  person  made 
still  a  more  wretched  figure,  being  feeble,  pale,  aiid  ema- 
ciated :  a  long  beard^  and  hair  neglected  and  in  disorder, 
completed  the  hideounness  of  his  Bgure.  Through  all  his 
uncouth  outside,  he  was  however  known,  and  out  of  com- 
passion whispered  about  for  a  centurion,  who  had  ac- 
(juired  many  military  rewards  by  his  valour. 

In  testimony  of  the  gallantry  of  his  behaviour  on  se- 
?eral  occasions,  he  shewed  the  wounds  on  his  breast. 


€» 
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When  the  people  crowding  about  him«  as  if  summoned 
to  an  assembly,  asked  him  how  he  came  to  be  in  those 
circumstancefi ;  he  told  them,  *'  That  his  land  having 
"  been  ravaged  by  the  depredations  of  the  enemy,  dur- 
"  ing  the  war  with  the  Sabines,  in  which  he  served,  he 
"  had  not  only  lost  the  crop  for  a  year,  but  his  farm 
'^  had  been  burnt,  his  effects  plundered,  and  his  cattle 
"  carried  ofF.  That  to  add  to  his  misfortune,  the  pay- 
"  meut  of  a  tax  had  been  exacted  from  him  at  a  very 
*'  unseasonable  time,  which  laid  him  under  the  necessity 
**  of  borrowing;  that  interest  rising  upon  interest,  he 
"  had  been  obliged  to  sell  his  paternal  estate,  and  after- 
"  wards  all  his  moveable  subjects.  At  length  the  disease 
had  spread  to  his  body,  and  overspr^ld  bis  whole 
pei*$on  :  That  his  creditors  had  carried  him  prisoner 
from  his  house,  where  they  had  not  been  so  generous 
*'  as  treat  him  like  a  slave,  but  as  a  malefactor  condemn- 
**  ed  lo  the  torture."  With  these  words  he  bared  his 
back,  and  shewed  the  still  recent  marks  of  the  rods  and 
whips  with  which  he  had  been  tortured. 

This  histor}^  and  the  proofs  that  supported  it,  raised 
a  prodigious  outcry.  The  tumult  was  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  forum,  but  spread  through  all  quarters  of 
the  city.  All  such  as  had  been  delivered  up  to  their 
creditors,  and  now  at  liberty,  appeared  in  public,  im- 
ploring the  protection  of  the  people.  The  mob  was 
joined  by  volunteers  from  every  quarter.  Multitudes 
repaired  from  all  the  streets  to  the  forum,  with  furious 
shouts.  Such  of  the  senators  as  happened  to  be  on  the 
spot,  would  have  been  in  danger  of  their  lives,  had  not 
the  consuls,  PubliusServilius,  and  Ap.  Claudius  hastened 
to  quell  the  riot.  The  whole  multitude  turned  towards 
these  magistrates,  showing  them  their  chains,  and  other 
marks  ot  inhuman  treatment;  telling  them  that  these 
were  all  the  rewards  of  their  past  services  in  arms,  every 
one  upbraiding  them  with. the  difterent  campaigns  they 
had  made.  With  a  menacing  rather  than  suppliant  air, 
they  insisted  that  the  senate  should  be  assembled  ;  and 
determined,  as  it  were,  to  direct  and  over- rule  their  deli- 
berations, ihey  crowded  round  the  senate- house. 

A  small  number  of  the  senators,  whum  ^accident  had 
brought  thither,  joined  the  consuls ;  fear  prevented  the 
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rest  from  making  their  appearance,  either  in  the  senate-* 
house*  or  foram.  The  thinness  of  the  house  prerented 
them  from  entering  upon  business.  This  circumstance 
was  only  eonnidered  by  >the  mob*  as  an  evasion  to  gain 
time.  They  exctaimedr  that  the  senators  had  ab.«iented 
themselves  not  from  fear,  nor  any  accidental  cauife,  but 
from  design  to  elude  their  demand.  That  the  consuls 
them^ielves  only  trifled  with  them,  and  it  was  too  evident, 
thai  they  only  insulted  their  miseries. 

To  so  great  st  height  did  the  pedition  rise,  that  the 
respect  due  ta  eonsalar  auihority,  eould  hardly  restrain 
the  violence  of  the  mutineers.  At  length,  however,  the 
fathers,  persuaded  that  it  would  he  full  as  dangerous  to 
stay  at  home,  as  to  appear,  came  to  the  senate-house : 
bot  though  by  this  time  the  house  was  full,  the  members 
were  far  from-  being  unanimous;  nay,  the  consuls  them* 
selves  were  drvided  in  their  sentiments.  Appius,  a  man 
of  a  violent  temper,  was  of  opinion^  that  this  ins^rec- 
tion  should  be  suppressed  by  the  authority  of  the  con-^ 
suls ;  and  that  if  one  or  two  of  them  were  seized,  the 
rest  would  be  quiet  of  course.  Servilius,  who  was  more 
moderate,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  whilst  the  people 
were  in  this  ferment,  it  would  not  oniy  be  easier,  but  a- 
much  safer  measure,  to  bend,  than  to  break  them.  But 
amidst  these  debates  and  deliberations,  something  still' 
more  alarming  occuri'ed. 

GHAP.    XXIV. 

War  with  the  Volaci. 

V^OURIERS  came  post  from  Latium,  with  the  disa^r 
greeable  advice  that  the  Volsci  had  taken  the  field  with 
a  numerous  army,  and  were  in  full  march  to  lay  siege 
to  the  city;  which  intelligence,  so  much  had  those  in- 
testine broils  divided  the  city,  produced  very  diilerent 
effects  in  the  senate,  and  among  the  people.  The  po- 
pulace esulted  with  joy,  crying  out  that  the  gods  were 
coming  to  avenge  the  pride  of  the  fathers.  They  ex- 
horted each  other,  not  to  give  in  their  names  for  the  war; 
if  they  must  go  to  perdition,  let  it  be  in  company  with 
alt  the  orders  of  the  state,  and  not  by  themselves. — ^That 
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the  senators  might  take  arms,  and  march  against  the  ene- 
my ;  k't  them  who  reaped  the  fruits  of  war^  encounter 
the  dangers  of  it* 

The  senate,  in  so  critical  a  conjuncture,  having  every 
thing  to  fear  from  within,  as  weil  as  without  the  walls, 
were  in  the  utmost  perplexity ;  wherefore,  they  entreat- 
ed the  consul  Servilios,  whose  disposition  was  milder  and 
more  popular  than  his  colleague's^  to  exert  himself  for 
the  delivery  of  the  state,  from  the  evil  that  threatened  it. 

Servilius  having  dismissed  the  senate,  repaired  to  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  where  he  tells  them.  Thai  the 
fathers  had  nothing  more  at  heart,  than  the-  redress  of 
their  grievances :  but  in  the  moment  they  were  delibe- 
rating on  proper  measures  for  their  interest,  who  were 
but  a  parr,  though  by  far  the  greatest,  a  far  more  serious 
subject  of  fear  had  occurred  to  interrupt  them,  which  re- 
garded the  whole  community.  Nor  was  it  possible  for 
them,  while  the  enemy  had  almost  reached  their  gates, 
to  apply  their  minds  to  any  other  subject,;  but  the  war. 
And  though  some  respite  were  given,  it  would  not  be- 
come the  people  to  refuse  to  take  up  arms  for  their  coun- 
try, till  they  had  been  paid  beforehand,  and  as  little  for 
the  honour  of  the  senate,  to  provide  for  their  insolvent 
citizens,  through  motives  arising  from  their  present  fears, 
than  afterwards  as  the  etfects  of  inclination.  To  con- 
vince the  assembly  of  the  reality  of  these  intentions^  he 
published  a  proclamation,  '*  Prohibiting  all  and  sundry, 
**  from  detaining  a  Roman  citizen  in  prison,  or  in  chains, 
"  so  as  to  prevent  his  enlisting  himself  under  the  con- 
^*  suls;  and  from  seizing  or  selling  the  effects  of  any  sol- 
''  dier,  or  arresting  his  children,  or  grandchildren,  while 
"  he  remained  in  camp/'  'This  edict  being  publish- 
ed, the  debtors  who  were  present,  immediately  gave  in 
their  names;  and  as  now  their  persons  could  not  be  de- 
tained by  their  creditors  came  out  from  their  conceal- 
ments, and  crowded  into  the  forum  to  take  the  military 
oath.  Of  these  a  considerable  party  was  completed,  and 
none  behaved  with  greater  gallantry,  or  contributed 
more  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  the  Volsci.  The 
consul  led  out  his  army  against  the  enemy,  and  encamp- 
ed not  far  from  them. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

Dqfeat  of  the  VoUci, 

±  HE  next  night  the  Volsci,  confiding  in  the  difKer- 
ences  that  subsisted  among  the  Romans,  made  an  attempt 
upon  their  camp,  expecting  to  find  some  under  cover  of 
the  night,  who  would  either  desert  to  them,  or  betray 
the  rest.  They  were  discovered  by  the  guard,  an  alarm 
spread,  and  upon  a  signal  given,  they  ran  to  arms.  Thus 
were  the  Volsci  disappointed  in  their  design ;  and  both 
parties,  for  the  remainder  of  that  night,  continued  quiet. 
Next  morning  early,  "the  Volsci  having  filled  up  the 
ditches,  made  an  attack  uppn  the  rampart.  Already 
had  they  begun  to  break  down  the  pallisadoes  op  all 
sides,  but  the  consul,  willing  to  try  the  mettle  of  his  sol- 
diers, delayed  coming  to  action  for  some  time,  although 
the  soldiers  from  every  quarter,  especially  the  debtors, 
cried  out  to  him  to  give  the  signal.  But  now,  convinced 
of  their  ardour,  he  at  length  gave  the  word  of  command, 
and  the  soldiers  eager  to  attack,  made  a  general  sally 
from  every  gate  of  the  camp. 

The  enemy  unable  to  stand  so  vigorous  a  charge,  were 
put  to  flight;  the  foot  pursued,  and  put  all  to  the  sword 
they  could  overtake.  The  rest 'were  driven  in  great  con- 
sternation by  the  horse  to  their  camp,  which  was  inime- 
diately  invested  by  the  legions,  soon  after  deserted  by 
the  Volsci  in  a  panic,  and  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
soldiers. 

The  enemy  fled  to  Soessa  Pometia,  whither  the  Ro- 
man legions  pursued  them,  the  day  aAer.  In  a  few 
days  the  city  was  taken,  and  given  to  be  plundered  by 
the  soldiers,  which  was  some  relief  jn  their  present  dis- 
tress. The  consul  marched  back  his  victorious  army  to 
Rome,  with  the  greatest  glory.  When  he  was  applied 
to  by  the  deputies  of  the  Ecetrans,  who  were  a  part  of 
the  Volsci,  and  afier  Pometia  was  taken,  were  afraid  for 
themselves,  the  senate,  by  their  decree,  granted  them 
peace,  but  their  lauds  were  taken  from  them. 
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CFIAP.  XXVI. 

7fie  Sahincs  and  Arunci  drfealed. 


MMEDIATELY  after  this,  a  war  with  the  Sabiaes 
menaced  Rome,  bur  it  was  rather  a  tumult  thau  a  war. 
The  city  was  aiarnied  in  the  night,  with  anaccoimt,  that 
the  Sabine  army  wa<$  ravaging  the  country,  and  bad  ad- 
Tanced  as  far  as  the  Anio,  plundering  and  burning  all 
the  farm-houses  in  their  way.  A.  Posthumius,  who  had 
been  dictator  in  the  war  with  the  Latins,  was  immedi- 
ately sent  against  them  with  the  cavalry,  and  the  consul 
Servilius  followed  him  with  a  select  body  of  infantry. 
Most  of  the  stragglers  were  cut  ofl'  by  the  horiie,  and  the 
resistance  the  Sabine  legions  made  against  the  foot,  when 
they  came  up  with  them,  was  not  vigorous.  Exhauiited 
with  their  march,  and  plundering  the  country  in  the 
night,  and  many  of  them  overcharged  with  eating  and 
drinking  in  the  houses  as  they  had  come  along,  bad  not 
strength  enough  ieix  to  carry  them  away. 

The  war  with  the  Sabines  being  begun  and  ended  the 
^ame  night,  the  next  day,  when  the  Romans  thought 
they  had  now  secured  peace  with  all  iheir  neighbours, 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Arunci  came  to  the  senate, 
threatening  them  with  ah  immediate  declaration  of  war, 
if  they  did  not  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  territory 
of  the  Volsci.  At  the  same  time  that  the  couriers  took 
their  departure  for  Rome,  the  army  of  the  Arunci  began 
their  march.  The  report  that  it  was  seen  near  Aricia, 
occasioned  such  hurry  and  confusion  at  Rome,  that  the 
isenate  could  not  be  properly  consulted,  and  whilst  they 
were  arming  themselves,  they  could  not  give  a  deliberate 
answer  to  those  who  had  laid  them  under  that  necessity. 
They  immediately  march  for  Aricia  with  a  hostile  army, 
nor  was  it  far  from  thence,  that  they  came*  up  with  the 
Arunci;  whom  they  discussed  in  one  battle. 
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CHAP.  XXVII. 

Disputes  about  tJie  debts  between  the  Senate  and  People. 

jf\FrER  the  defeat  of  the  Arunci,  the  Romans  who 
bad  been  victorious  in  so  many  battles,  in  no  short  a 
tiuey  DOW  fully  expected,  that  the  promises  made  them 
by  the  consul  and  senate,  would  have  been  put  in  execu- 
tion. But  Appius,  from  the  native  haughtiness  of  his 
temper,  and  with  a  view  to  makt^  void  the  promise  his 
colleague  bad  made  the  people,  adjudged  the  causes  of 
the  debtoi's,  with  all  the  rigour  the  law  would  admit  In 
consequence  of  which,  they,  who  before  had  been  prison- 
ers, were  delivered  up  to  their  creditors  again,  and  others 
were  also  added  to  the  list. 

When  diligence  was  to  be  executed  against  a  soldier, 
be  immediately  applied  to  the  other  consul.  To  Servi- 
lius  the  multitude  crowded  for  relief.  They  reminded 
blm-of  his  promises,  enumerating  their  respective  ser- 
vices, and  exposing  the  wounds  they  had  received.  They 
p,ressed  him  to  lay  their  case  before  the  senate,  that  as 
their  consul,  he  might  protect  his  citizens,  and  as  their 
general,  his  soldiers. 

These  arg^pents  had  sufficient  weight  with  the  con- 
sul, but  circumstances  obliged  him  to  temporize:  for  he 
bad  not  only  his  colleague  to  combat  with,  but  the  whole 
body  of  the  Patricians  were  unanimous  against  him.  In 
endeavouring  to  please  both  parties,  be  bad  the  good-will 
of  neither.  vThe  senators  considered  him:  as  a  soft  easy 
consul,  that  flattered  the  multitude,  and  the  people  pro- 
nounced him  a  cheat,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  he  was 
hated  as  much  as  Appius. 

A  dispute  arose  about  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of 
Mercury^,  an  honour,  which  each  of  the  consuls  claimed 
as  his  right.  The  senate  referred  the  cognizance  of  that 
afiair  to  the  people,  and  enacted,  that  whoever  should  he 
promoted  to  that  honour,  should  preside  in  the  court  of 
victuallers,  establish  a  board  of  trade,  and  act  as  high 
priest,  within  the  verge  of  the  temple. 

The  people  gave  that  honourable  commission  to  M. 
litttorius^  the  first  centurion  of  a  legion;  but  it  was  abun- 
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dantly  evident,  they  did  not  raise  him  to  an  office  so 
much  above  bis  rank»  with  a  view  to  his  particular  ho- 
nour, as  to  oiler  an  open  insult  to  the  consuls.  This  af- 
front set  Appius  and  the  senate'  in  a  terrible  rage ;  but 
the  people,  who  had  now  acquired  more  spirit,  acted 
very  differently  from  what  they  had  done  at  first.  For 
despairing  now  of  any  redress  from  the  consuls  and  the 
senate,  when  they  saw  any  debtor  dragged  to  the  tribu- 
nal, thither  they  crowded  from  all  quarters.  Wheoeveir 
the  consul  passed  sentence,  they  raised  such  a  noise  and 
clamour  that  it  could  not  be  heard ;  nor  if  it  had^  darst 
any  one  attempt  to  put  it  in  execution.  Force  now  uni- 
versally prevailed.  Insomuch,  that  when  a  single  debtor 
had  been  seized  by  a  posse  of  officers  in  presence  of  the 
consul,  danger  and  fenr  of  servitude  shifted  sides,  and 
from  the  debtors  flew  upon  the  creditors. 

Add  to  these  intestine  calamities,  the  terror  of  a  war 
with  the  Sabines  ;  for  which,  when  a  levy  was  decreed, 
not  a  man  would  give  in  his  name,  whilst  Appius  was  alt 
fury,  loudly  complaining  of  the  complacency  of  his  col- 
league, who,  by  a  popular  silence,  betrayed  the  interests 
of  his  country,  and  besides,  that  he  had  not  done  justice, 
in  respect  to  the  debts,  had  neglected  to  make  the  levies 
decreed  by  the  senate.  "  Yet,  that  the  commonwealth 
"  was  by  no  means  abandoned,  nor  the  consular  dignity 
"  without  force,  whilst  he  alone  remained  to  support  his 
"  own  authority  and  the  honour  of  the  senate,'* 

When  the  mob,  hardened  in  licentiousness  by  constant 
use,  stood  about  him,  he  ordered  a  remarkable  ringleader 
of  the  sedition  to  be  seized,  who,  after  he  was  in  the 
custody  of  the  lictors,  appealed  to  the  people.  The  con- 
sul would  not  have  suffered  this  appeal  to  pass,  being 
well  aware  what  the  people's  judgment  would  be,  had  be 
not,  though  with  difficulty,  been  overpersuaded,  rather 
by  the  wise  remonstrances  and  authority  of  the  senate, 
than  compelled  by  the  seditious  clamours  of  the  people. 
The  evil  grew  every  day  more  serious.  The  multitude 
confined  themselves  no  longer  to  mere  outcries,  but  what 
was  of  a  much  more  dangerous  tendency,  they  retired  in 
parties  to  hold  secret  committees.  At  length,  the  con- 
suls quitted  thqir  office,  boCh  hated  >iy  the  people  :  Ap« 
pius  was^  however*  mach  in  the  good  graces  of  the  seaate* 


W> 


^r  of  senate  nor  people. 
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CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Furtlur  contests^  end  the  levies  opposed. 

X  HE  new  consuls,  were  A.  Virginius  and  T.  Vetorius, 
The  commons,  in  the  mean  time,  uncertain  bow  these 
new  magistrates  would  act,  began  to  bold  noclarnal  con- 
ventions, partly  on  the  Esquiline,  and  partly  on  the 
Aventine  bills,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  such  mea- 
sures, as  exigencies  should  require,  to  prevent  their  being, 
surprised  into  hasty  resolutions  in  the  forum,  o^r  taking 
measures  inconsiderately,  before  they  were  properly  di- 
gested. The  consuls  considering  how  dangerous  the  con- 
sequences of  these  cabals  might  turn  out,  made  a  report 
of  them  to  the  senate. 

But  the  aflair  could  not  be  taken  regularly  under  con- 
sideration, so  much  tumult  and  clamour  arose  from  every 
part  of  the  house,  upon  this  representation,  against  the 
consols,  who,  instead  of  doing  the  dpties  of  their  office, 
were  for  ridding  themselves  of  the  odious  pait  of  it,  by 
transferring  it  to  the  senate.  "  Were  there  really  ma- 
•'  gistrates  in  Rome,'*  said  they,  "  there  would  be  only 
"  one  public  council:  but  the  republic  now  was  split 
"  into  a  thousand  senate-houses  and  assemblies,  some  qF 
"  which  were  held  on  the  Esquiline,  others  on  the  Aven- 
"  tine  hill.  One  man  of  spirit,  such  as  Appius  Claudius, 
"  but  that  is  of  more  consideration  than  a  consul,  would 
"  send  all  these  cabals  a  packing  in  an  instant.'* 

The  cdnsiils,  nettled  at  this  reprimand,  asked  the  se- 
nate, ID  what  manner  Ihey  would  have  them  to  proceed, 
assuring  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  should  not 
want  resolution  to  act  agreeable  to  their  pleasure.  It 
was  therefore  determined,  that  they  should  proceed  to 
make  the  levies  with  all  possible  severity,  as  the  people 
were  becopie  insolent,  ior  want  of  employment.  The 
senate  being  dissolved,  the  consuls  ascended  their  tribu- 
nal, and  cited  the  younger  citizens  to  enlist  by  name; 
when  nobody  made  answer,  and  the  people  crowding 
roond,  as  if  they  had  been  summoned  to  an  assembly, 
told  them,  "  That  the  people  would  be  no  longer  im- 
M  posed  on,  and  that  they  should  not  have  a  single  sol* 
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*'  dier,  unless  tliey  performed  the  promise  that  bad  been 
"  made  them  ; — that  before  they  put  arras  in  their  hands, 
**  it  was  highly  proper  they  should  restore  them  their  li- 
'*  beriy.  that  they  might  know  whether  they  were  to 
*'  fight  for  their  country  and  fellow  citizens,  or  for  des- 
*•  potic  tyrants.'* 

The  consuls  knew  well  the  extent  of  their  commission 
iVom  the  senate  ;  but  of  all  those  bold  declai'mers,  who 
had  talked  so  high  within  the  walls  of  the  senate-house, 
not  one  appeared  to  share  with  them  in  the  public  odium. 
Besides,  it  appeared,  that  this  contest  with  the  pt^ple 
would  be  a  serious  alFair.  Therefore,  before  they  should 
come  to  extremities,  they  judged  it  expedient  to  talk 
over  the  matter  with  the  senate  a  second  time,  which 
they  did  accordingly.  The  young  senators  then  crowd- 
ed round  the  consuls  chairs,  ordering  them  to  abdicate 
the  consulship,  and  resign  an  authority  they  wanted 
spirit  to  support. 

:  CHAP.  XXIX. 

IVte  Consular  authoriijf  sUgkied,     Various  plans  proposed, 

X  H£  consuls  having  sufficiently  tried  both  experi- 
ments, made  this  short  reply:  "Conscript  fathers,  re- 
"  member,  we  tell  you,  that  a  terrible  sedition  is  on  the 
*'  point  of  breaking  out,  nnd  vre  iiwist  that  they  who 
"  brand  us  with  pusillanimity,  may  only  assist  us  in 
**  making  the  levies.  Since  you  advise  violent  measures^ 
*'  we  shall  act  with  all  the  spirit  the  keenest  of  you 
•*  would  desire."  With  these  #ords,  they  returned  to 
their  tribunal,  and  called  upon  one  of  the  ntost  factioasy 
whom  ibey  had  in  their  view,  to  come  and  be  inrolled. 
As  the  man  stood  still,  without  returning  an  answer,  and 
a  crowd  got  about  him,  to  protect  him^  in  case  of  need, 
the  consuls  sent  a  lictor  to  seize  him.  The  lictor  being 
repulsed,  such  of  the  senators  as  were  present  with  the 
consuls,  exclaiming  against  the  indignity,  canie  down 
from  tlie  tribunal  to  support  the  lictor.  But  the  mob, 
who  had  only  prevented  the  officer  from  seizing  the  maOf 
now  turned  upon  the  senators.  The  consuls  interpofled, 
and  the  tamuit  was  appeased.    Neither  stones  nor  dartt 
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were  employed ;  the  atfair  passed  with  more  noise  and 
angry  words,  than  any  real  mischief. 

The  senate  assembled  tumultuously,  and  went  upon 
the  business  still  more  so.  Those  who  had  been  person- 
alty insulted  demanding  an  inquiry,  and  the  most  violent 
members  declaring  themselves  more  by  their  noise  and 
clamour,  than  by  giving  their  opinions.  At  length,  their 
passion  subsided  ;  and  the  consuls  having  remarked,  to 
their  reproach,  that  the  same  ungovernable  spnit  that 
prevailed  in  the  forum,  had  now  taken  possession  of  the 
senate-house,  they  began  their  deliberations  with  more 
composure. 

There  were  three  different  opinions  prevailed  in  the 
senate.  P.  Virginius  was  not  for  a  general  act  of  grace; 
and  gave  his  opinion,  **  That  those  only,  who  upon  the 
*'  promise  of  the  consul  Servilius,  had  carried  arms 
"  against  the  Volsci,  Arunci,  and  Sabines,  were  entitled 
"  to  a  discharge." 

Titus  Largius  represented,  "  That  this  was  not  the  ^ 
"  time  to  weigh  and  balance  services  with  precision ; — 
"  that  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were  drowned  in 
"  debt,  and  it  was  impossible  to  stop  the  evil,  but  by  a 
"  general  release.  For  to  make  a  distinction  among  the 
"  debtors,  would  only  mflame,  not  extinguish  the  flame 
"  of  discord."  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  naturally 
violent,  and  rendered  still  more  so,  in  the  present  emer« 
gency,  by  the  haired  of  the  people  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  excessive  praise  of  the  senators  on  the  other,  cried 
out,  **  That  it  was  UQt' misery,  but  licentiousness  that 
"  was  the  source  of  th%e  riots. — ^That  the  behaviour  of 
*'  the  populace,  was  the  effect  of  wantonness  and  not  of 
"  fury.  The  source  of  all  these  disorders  lay  in  their  ' 
*'  right  to  appeal,  which  divested  the  consuls  of  every 
*'  power,  but  that  of  threatening,  since  a  delinquent 
''  could  appeal  from  their  judgmtnt,  to  that  of  their  own 
"  peers  and  co-operators."  "  Come,"  continued  he, 
**  let  us  create  a  dictator,  from  whom  their  lies  no  ap« 
"  peal,  and  this  flame,  which  spreads  with  such  vio- 
*'  ience,  will,  in  an  instant,  come  to  nothing.  Let  ibem 
**  dare  to  insult  an  officer,  when  they  see  the  power  of 
"  life  and  death  in  the  hands  of  that  person^  whose  au« 
*•  thority  they  had  the  assurance  to  insult," 
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CHAP.    XXX. 

Manius  Valerius  chosen  Dictator. 

JL  HE  opinion  of  Appius,  seemed  to  many,  as  it  really 
was,  extremely  harsh  and  severe.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  propositions  by  Virginius  and  Largius,  would  be 
dangerous  precedents,  especially  that  of  Largius,  which 
would  give  a  fatal  blow  to  all  credit  and  commerce.  It 
was  admitted,  that  the  opinion  of  Virginias,  which  by  a 
judicious  medium,  corrected  Largius's  excess,  was  the 
most  moderate  and  eligible.  But  the  intrigues  of  par- 
ties, and  the  view  of  private  interest,  which  ever  did» 
and  ever  will  obstruct  public  deliberations,  turned  the 
scale  in  favour  of  Appius's  opinion,  who  was  within  a 
little  of  being  declared  dictator  himself,  which  would  en- 
tirely have  exaspierated  and  alienated  the  people  at  this 
dangerous  conjuncture,  when  the  Volsci,  JEqui,  and  Sa« 
bines,  were  all  in  arms  together. 

But  the  consuls  and  the  older  senators  took  care,  that 
an  authority*  in  itself  imperious  and  absolute,  should  be 
conferred  upon  one  of  a  mild  and  moderate  disposition. 
So  the  election  fell  upon  Manius  Valerius,  the  son  of 
Volesus.  The  people  saw  well  enough,  that  it  waa 
against  them,  a  dictator  was  Aeated ;  yet,  having  got 
the  right  of  appeal,  by  a  law  preferred  by  his  brother, 
they  suspected  nothing  oppressive  or  tyrannical  from  that 
family. 

An  edict  of  the  dictator^,  much  of  the  same  nature 
with  that  published  by  the  conmil  Servilius,  confirmed 
them  af\erwards  in  these  hopes.  Wherefore,  in  confi- 
dence of  the  dictator's  name,  and  the  sovereign  power 
of  his  office,  they  gave  in  their  names  without  opposition. 
Ten  legions  were  raised ;  an  army  superior  to  any  levied 
before.  Each  of  the  consuls  commanded  three,  and  the 
dictator  four.  They  were  obliged  to  take  the  field  im* 
mediately ;  for  the  iEqui  had  entered  the  territory  of 
I^atium  with  a  hostile  army,  and  the  Latins,  by  their 
deputies,  insisted  that  the  senate  should  relieve  them,  or 
permit  them  to  arm  in  their  own  defence.  It  seemed 
more  eligible  to  send  an  army  for  their  protection^  than 
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by  putting  arms  in  their  bands,  to  allow  them  to  defend 
tbemselves.  Vetusjas  the  consul  was  therefore  sent  to 
their  assistance,  which  put  an  end  to  the  inroads  of  the 
.^ui,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  from  the  Champaign 
country,  as  their  dependence  was  not  on  the  strength  of 
their  arms,  but  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  they'  se- 
cured themselves,  by  keeping  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  other  consul  marched  against  the  Vo)sei,  and 
scorning  to  spend  time  in  laying  waste  their  country ;  he 
challenged  them  to  move  their  camp  nearer  his,  and  to 
come  to  action  at  once.  Both  armies  stood  drav^  up 
before  their  Hn^s,  in  a  plain  between  their  camps.  The 
Volsci  had  rather  the  advantage  in  numbers,  which  en* 
couraged  them  to  advance  without  order,  as  if  they  had 
despised  the  enemy.  The  Roman  consul  did  not  ad» 
vance,  nor  sufler  the  soldiers  to  return  the  enemy's 
shouts,  but  ga^'e  orders  to  stand  still,  with  their  spears 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  when  the  enemy  advanced  near 
enough,  to  attack  them  sword  in  hand. 

The  Volsci,  already  exhausted  with  running  and  shout- 
ing, imagining  the  Romans  were  petrified  with  fear,  be- 
gan the  attack  accordingly ;  but  finding  themselves  vi- 
gorotfsly  received,  and  seeing  the  swords  glittering  in 
their  eyes,  they  took  to  tbeir  heels  in  as  great  disorder, 
as  if  they  had  fallen  into  an  ambuscade.  But  they  had 
already  been  so  much  exhausted  with  advancing  to  the 
field,  that  they  had  not  strength  enough  lefl  to  carry 
them  out  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  having  had  nothing  to 
fatigue  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  action*,  were  fresh 
and  vigorous;  and  quickly  came  up  with  the  Volsci,  vlU 
ready  exhausted,  took  their  camp  by  assault,  drove  out 
the  enemy,  and  pursued  them  to  Velitrae,  which  they  en- 
tered pell  mell  with  them.  By  the  promiscuous  slaugh- 
ter of  all  ranks  which  ensued,  there  was  greater  effusion 
of  blood  in  this  place  than  the  action  itself.  A  few  were 
pardoned,  who  laid  down  their  arms  and  gave  them- 
selves up.' 
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CHAP.   XXXI. 
Viciofy  over  the  Sabines. 


'URING  these  transactions  among  the  Volsci,  the 
dictator  was  at  blows  with  the  Sabines,  on  which  side  lay 
the  weight  of  the  war.  He  defeated  them,  took  their 
camp,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  He  had  broke 
the  main  body  of  their  army  by.cbarging  with  his  horsey 
and  by  drawing  oui  the  wings  too  far,  their  ranks  were 
weakened  in  the  centre.  In  this  confusion  the  foot  charg- 
ed them  warmly*  and  with  a  complete  victory  also  forcM  ^ 
their  camp. 

Since  the  action  at  lake  Regillus,  there  was  not  a  more 
noemorable  battle  than  this.  The  dictator  entered  the 
city  in  triumph ;  and  besides  other  honours,  a  place  of 
distinction,  with  a  curule  chair,  was  granted  to  him  and 
bis  descendants,  at  thd  games  of  the  circus. 

The  territory  of  Velitra.  was  taken  from  the  Volsci 
after  their  defeat,  and  a  colony  sent  from  Rome  for  its 
cultivation.  Soon  after  this,  there  was  an  engagement 
with  the  £q«ii,  much  indeed  against  the  inclination  of 
the  consul,  who  easily  saw  the  difficulty  attending  an 
attack,  when  the  enemy  was  so  advantageously  posted; 
but  the  soldiers  complained  that  the  war  was  protracted, 
on  purpose,  that  the  time  of  the  dictator's  authority  might 
expire  before  they  should  return  to  Rome,  which  would 
render  his  promises  as  vain  and  ineffectual  as  Servilius' 
bad  been;  and  so  forced  him  rashly  to  march  his  army  up 
the  hill.  However  imprudent  this  step,  the  enemy's 
want  of  spirit  crowned  it  with  success :  for  before  the 
Romans  were  come  within  reach  of  their  dartsj  the  JEqui, 
struck  with  astonishment  at  their  resolution,  abandoned 
their  camp,  which  by  its  situation  was  almost  impregna- 
ble, and  ran  down  into  the  valleys  over  against  them. — 
Here  the  Romans  found  much  booty,  and  victory  without 
loss  of  blood. 

After  all  these  gallant  actions,  and  three  different  wars 
successfully  ended,  the  senate  and  peop^  began  to  be 
equally  solicitous  about  the  event  of  their  domestic  dis- 
putes.   The  usurers  had  not  been  idle  all  the  while,  but 
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bad  their  measures  90  concerted,  that  by  their  interest  and 
artful  management,  they  not  only  fru^itrated  the  expec- 
tations, but  tde  good  intentions  of  the  dictator  also. 

Valerius,  immediately  after  the  return  of  the  consul 
Vetusius,  previous  to  every  other  coni>ideration,  made  a 
motion  in  favour  of  the  victorious  commons,  and  pre- 
pared a  bill  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors.  When 
bis  motion  was  rejected  ;  "  f  plainly  percei\e,  (said  he,) 
**  that  I  am  by  no  means  agreeehle  to  yon,  because  I 
♦•  am  for  peace  in  the  bosom  of  the  republic.  By  Her- 
^  cules,  the  period  is  not  distant,  when  you  will  wish 
"  that  the  Roman  people  had  patrons  of  the  same  prin- 
"  ciples.  But,  as  to  what  regards  me,  expect  not  that 
«'  I  will  deceive  my  fellow-citizens,  or  continue  dictator 
**  in  vain.  A  foreign  war,  and  domestic  feuds  were  the 
**  republic's  motives  for  honouring  me  with  the  dictator- 
**  ship.  We  have  now  peace  abroad,  and  I  am  prevent- 
**  ed  from  establishing  it  at  home.  I  had  much  rather 
**  behold  the  sedition  as  a  private  person,  than  with  the 
««  title  of  dictator." 

Then  leaving  the  senate  abruptly,  he  resigned  the 
dictatorship.  The  matter  appeared  to  the  commons  in 
its  genuine  point  of  view,  that  he  had  laid  down  bis 
office  from  a  generous  resentment  of  their  injuries. 
Wherefore,  as  be  had  nobly  exerted  himself  in  their  fa- 
vour, they  conducted  him  home  with  loud  shouts  and 
acclamations,  as  if  be  had  fulfilled  every  obligation  he 
bad  come  under. 
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CHAP.  xxxn. 

A  sectstion. 


HE  Fathers  were  now  in  the  utmost  terror,  lest  the 
army  should  be  disbanded,  and  their  private  caballing 
and  plotting  be  resumed;  for  this  reason,  though  the  le- 
vies had  been  made  by  the  dictator,  since  they  had  taken 
the  oath  to  the  consuls,  they  thought  they  were  still 
bound  to  obey  them;  and  under  pretence  that  the  Mqui 
were  again  in  arms,  ordered  them  to  be  marched  into 
the  field  :  An  immediate  sedition  was  the  consequence. 
The  soldiers  at  first  proposed,  it  is  said,  to  put  the  coa« 
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sub  to  death,  by  that  means  to  evade  their  military  oath; 
but  beiog  told  that  np  religious  engagement  could  be 
dissolved  by  a  crime,  by  the  advice  of  one  Sicinias^ 
without  any  orders  from  the  consuls,  they  witbdrevr  to 
the  sacred  mountain,  on  the  other  side  of  tbe'Anio,  three 
miles  from  Rome. 

This  account  meets  with  more  credit  than  that  of  Piso, 
who  makes  it  the  Aventine  hill.  Here  they  fortiBed 
their  camp  with. a  moat  and  rampart,  continued  quiet  for 
several  days,  though  subject  to  no  leader,  neither  gave 
provocation  nor  received  it ;  and  took  nothing  but  what 
their  subsistence  barely  required. 

The  city  was  now  in  the  utmost  consternation ;  and 
both  parties  being  mutually  afraid  of  each  other,  could 
come  to  no  resolution  that  was  decisive.  The  commons, 
who  had  been  left  in  the  city  by  their  party,  dreaded 
the  exasperated  fathers,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  uncei^ 
tain  of  their  sentiments  as  to  staying  or  going,  were 
equally  afraid  of  them.  It  was  a  common  question. 
How  long  will  the  seceders  remain  quiet  ?  What  would 
be  the  consequence,  were  any  foreign  war  to  break  out 
in  the  mean  time  ?  They  were  now  sensible,  that  there 
were  no  other  means  of  saving  the  state,  but  by  re-unit* 
ing  it;  and  that  for  this  reason,  the  people  must  be  re- 
conciled and  made  their  friends  at  any  rate. 

Wherefore  they  agreed  to  send  Menenios  Agrippa, 
an  excellent  speaker,  and  very  acceptable  to  the  com- 
mons, being  descended  of  a  Plebeian  family,  as  deputy  to 
the  seceders.  Being  admitted  into  the  camp,  he  is  said 
to  have  repeated  the  following  fable,  in  the  rough  and 
unpolished  manner  of  the  times,  without  any  other  argu- 
ment. *'  Upon  an  occasion,  (aays  he,)  when  members  of 
"  the  human  body  were  not  on  the  same  friendly  foot- 
"  ing  as  at  present,  and  each  member  had  a  council  and 

language  peculiar   to  itself,    the  other  parts  of  the 

body  were  in  no  small  passion,  that  they  should  all 
**  sweat,  toil,  and  labour  for  the  belly,  whilst  it  enjoyed 
"  the  pleasures  provided  for  it  in  idleness  and  at  ease. 
"  In  consequence  of  all  this,  they  conspired  that  the 
*'  hands  should  no  longer  carry  food  to  the  mouth,  that 
"  the  mouth  should  not  receive  it,  nor  the  teeth  grind 

it.     Whilst  they  were  thus  furiously  intent  apoti  re- 
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''  ducing  the  belly  by  famine,  all  the  members  separate* 
'*  \y,  and  the  body  in  a  lump,  became  lean  and  languid 
"  to  an  extreme.  Hence  it  appeared,  that  the.  belly  was 
*'  not 'SO  idle  as  had  been  imagined,  and  that  if  it  veas 
"  nourished  by.  the. other  members,  it  contributed  no  less 
*'  to  their  support. in  its  turn,  in  communicating  by  the 
"  digestion  of  food,  to  the  several  parts  of  the  body,  that 
**  blood,  by  which  their  life  and  strength  subsisted,  and 
"  in  circulating  it  in  due  quantities  through  all  the  veins." 
He  compared  this  intestine  sedition  of  the  parts  of  the 
human  body  to  the  discord  that  then  divided  the  senate 
and  people ;  and  the  application,  as  it  was  very  natural^ 
had  a  wonderful  influence  upon  their  minds. 

CHAP.    XXXHL 

Dibunes  qf  the  People  created.     The  Volsci  routed,  and 

Corioli  taken, 

xY  was  then  tliey  entered  upon  terras  of  reconciliation  ; 
and  among  other  concessions,  the  people  were  allowed  to 
have  magistrates  of  their  own,  whose  persons  were  to  be 
sacred,  and  whose  ofGice  was  to  protect  them  against  the 
power  of  the  consuls.  Nor  could  any  of  the  Patrician 
order  be  elected  into  that  office.  Thus  were  two  tri- 
bunes of  the- people  created  in  the  persons  of  Caius  Lici- 
pius,  and  L.  Albinus,  and  they  chose  three  colleagues  for 
themselves.  Sicinius,  the  ring-leader  of  the  mutiny,  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  them»  but  about  the  other  two, 
historians  are  not  agreed.  According  to  some  authors, 
only  two  tribunes  were  created  on  the  sacred  mountaiui 
and  that  the  law,  whereby  their  peunis  were  made  sa- 
cred, was  enacted  there.  W 

During  the  secession,  Sp.  Cassius  and  Posthumus  Co- 
mihius  entered  in  office  as  consuls.  In  their  consulship, 
a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Latin  nations.  One  of 
them  remained  at  Rome,  on  purpose  to  ratify  it,  whilst 
the  other  went  to  chastise  the  Volsci.  The  Volsci  An- 
tiates  were  routed  and  forced  into  Longula,  which  was 
*  taken  by  assault.  Polusca,  another  city  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  shared  the  same  fate.  Then  the  Romans  laid 
cloi^  siege  to  Corioli. 

.\:!io;ijj  ihe  troops  that  sat  down  before  Corioli,  there 
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wai  a  young  officer,  a  Patrician  :<y  birth>  named  Mar* 
cius,  greatly  e-ieeine.l  tor  his  valour  and  prudeiire,  and 
atteiwards  nr-uatiu'd  Cur.oiaiiU'i.  Wliile  the  RoriMiis 
were  engd^ed  m  tiie  siege  ofCoriol ,  and  fheir  a><eutluit 
wholly  t.ikeii  up  with  ihe  operatioa^  ot*  the  besieged  wph« 
in  the  watls  and  appiehe.iihn^  iio  iiaiij^tir  from  without, 
the  Voisciao  legions  niari-h)0|^  tVom  AitMim,  tell  sudden- 
ly upon  lliein,  at  t.e  >anie  tune  ihai  the  besieged  made 
a  vigo'ous  .sally  tVoni  ihe  town.  Marciu<  iiappened  to 
be  then  i.n  ^uaid,  and  puuing  himseit  at  the  head  of  a 
select  corps  he  oot  only  lepuised  ttiose  who  had  fiallied 
ffom  the  town,  b*it  n].«h:n^  niriously  in  at  a  ^ate  they 
had  opened,  and  havtng  ii:ieii  ihe  part  of  the  city  that 
lay  next  to  him  with  biomJ  niid  slaughter,  he  hastily 
sna*che(l  up  some  fire,  and  threw  it  a^^ainst  the  houses 
that  overlooked  the  wall. 

The  cries  of  the  towuRmen,  and  the  shneks  of  the 
women  and  children,  when  they  saw  the  flanies  break- 
ing out,  gave  the  Romans  new  spirits,  and  damped  the 
cneii»y,  wlio  found  the  city  was  taken,  they  had  come 
to  relieve.  Thus  were  the  Volsci  routed,  and  Corioli 
taken  at  the  same  time. 

The  glory  acquired  by  Marcius  in  this  war,  so  far 
eclipsed  the  reputation  of  the  consul,  that  if  the  treaty 
made  with  the  Latins,  by  Sp.  Cavsius  alone,  whilst  his 
colleague  was  ab^<ent,  an.i  engraven  on  a  pillar  of  bra^s^ 
had  not  handed  down  to  poNierity,  that  Post  hum  ius  Co> 
minius  commanded  jn  the  expedition  against  the  Voliici, 
his  concern  there  would  iiave  been  totally  forgot. 

This  year,  the  public  lost  Menenius  Agnppa,  a  man, 
who  through  the  who  e  course  of  his  life,  had  been  dear 
to  both  senate  andJbonie,  but  still  more  so  to  the  people 
after  their  Nece-tsion,  although  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
mediator  and  umpire  in  the  dispute  between  the  orders, 
although  he  wds  chosen  delegate  from  the  fathers  to  the 
peop'e,  and  although  he  had  influence  to  re-unite  the 
people  to  the  senate,  he  died  so  poor,  that  all  his  estate 
was  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of  his  funeral. 
That  charge  was  defrayed  by  the  people,  who  assessed 
themselves  for  that  purpose,  each  in  the  value  of  the 
sixth  parth  of  an  ass."* 

"^  The  one  eighth  part  of  a  farthing. 
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CHAP.    XXXIV. 
A  Famine, 


ITUS  GeganiQs  and  Publiu:*  Minutius,  were  elected 
consuls  foi  the  following  year:  iiriiler  whniti,  thougb 
there  was  no  enemy  stirring  ahroad,  and  every  c!  tfer- 
ence  settled  at  liome,  the  Mate  wrn  afflic  ti'd  by  a  cala- 
mity more  grievous  than  either.  During  the  stcessiun, 
there  was  a  total  suspension  of  stgricuiture^  which  brought 
on  a  dearth  of  provisions,  a^id  that  was  followed  by  a  fa^ 
mine,  as  severe  as  if  the  city  had  been  besieged.  It 
would  undoubted iy  have  ended  in  the  destruction  of  both 
slaves  and  people,  had  not  the  consuls  provided  for  their 
relief,  by  dispatching  agents  through  all  the  countries 
around  to  buy  up  corn,  not  only  into  Etruria,  all  along 
the  shore  to  the  right  of  Ostia,  and  through  the  country 
tjf  the  Volsci  on  the  left,  as  far  as  Cumae,  but  even  to 
Sicily;  such  was  the  ill-will  of  their  neighbours,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  apply  for  relief  to  these  remote 
countries. 

When  they  had  purchased  some  corn  at  Gums,  Arift- 
todenrtus  the  tyrant,  detained  ihe  ships,  by  way  of  re- 
prisal, for  the  effects  of  the  Tarquins,  who  had  made 
him  their  heir.  They  could  make  no  purchases  among 
fbe  Volscii  and  in  the  country  of  Pomptinus;  the  vic- 
^taallerswere  in  hazard  of  being  insulted  by  the  inha- 
bitants. However*  Tuscany  Turnished  them  with  a 
small  quantity  t>y  the  Tiber,  which,  relieved  the  coixi- 
mon  people  for  the  present. 

A  dangerous  war  would  have  doubled  the  distress  oc* 
casiuned  by  the  famine,  had  not  a  pla'gue  raging  among 
the  Volsci*  cut  short  their  intentions,  when  they  were 
ju-^t  on  the  point  of  beginning  hostilities.  This  calamity, 
however,  sunk  them  so  low,  that  even  when  its  vio- 
lence Jhad  subsided*  they  had  not;  got  the  better  of  their 
fright 

The  Romans  increased  their  colony  at  Velitrae,  and 
sent  a  new  one  into  the  mountains  of  Narba*  which 
might  serve  for  a  fort  iw  Pomptinus. 

In  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Miaix;ius  and  A.  Sem* 
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pronlus,  corn  was  imported,  in  considerable  quantities, 
from  Siciiv,  and  tbepe  was  a  debate  in  the  senate  about 
the  price  at  which  it  should  be  retailed.  Many  were 
of  opinion  that  they  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of 
bumbling  the  commons,  and  recovering  these  rights, 
which  by  their  secession  and  violence,  they  had  extorted 
from  the  senate.  Marcius  Coriolanus,  who  was  a  de- 
clared enemy  of  the  tribunitian  power,  insisted,  ''  That 
*'  if  they  would  have  provisions  on  the  old  footing,  it 
«*  were  but  just  they  restored  the  senate  its  ancient  rights. 
"  Shall  I,  as  if  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery,  and  ransom- 
*'  ed  from  robbers,  tamely  behold  these  Plebeian  ma- 
"  gistrates? 'Why  do  I  see  a  Sicinius  over  my  head? 
**  And  must  I  bear  these  indignities  longer  than  there  is 
*^  any  necessity  ?  Must  I,  to  whom  the  pride  uf  a  king 
*'  Tarquin  was  so  intolerable,  put  up  witn  the  insolence 
"  of  Sicinius?  Let  him  secede  now  with  the  people  at 
*'  his  back,  to  the  sacred  mount,  or*any  other  hill  the 
**  way  lies  open.  Let  them  seize  upon  our  corn  iu  the 
*'  fields,  as  they  did  three  years  ago.  Let  them  enjoy 
'*  now  the  fruits  of  their  revolt.  I  can  venture  to  affirm, 
that  this  calamity  has  conveyed  to  them  such  salutary 
instruction,  that  they  would  rather  chose  to  apply 
"  themselves  to  agriculture^  than  to  arms,  by  means  of  a 
"  new  secession  to  interrupt  it.''  It  is  hard  to  say, 
whether  his  plan  ought  to  have  been  adopted,  though  it 
seems  pretty  evident,  that  the  senate,  by  reducing  the 
price  of  provisions,  might  have  rid  themselves  of  the 
Tribunitian  power,  and  all  other  popalar  laws  that  had 
been  imposed  on  them. 

.     CHAP.  XXXV. 

Coriolanus  condemned ; — retires  among  the  VolscL 

±  HIS  speech  was  even  considered  by  the  senate  as 
too  severe ;  and  it  so  exasperated  the  commons,  that  they 
were  on  the  point  of  taking  up  arms.  "  We  are  now,** 
they  cried,  "  to  be  attack^  with  famine,  like  enemies; 
"  we  are  to  be  deprived  of  every  means  of  subsistence. 
"  The  foreign  corn,  the  only  resource  that  fortune  offer- 
*'  edv»,  and  «o  unexpectedly  too,  is  to  be  snatched  firom 
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"  oar  roouthj:,  unless  we  give  up  our  Tribunes  tied  hand 
-**  and  foot  to  Coriolanus, — unles*^  he  be  allowed  to 
*•  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  commons  of  Rome* 
"  Death,  or  slavery,  is  the  only  choice  this  new  execu- 
"  tioner  has  left  us." 

The  mob  would  have  fallen  upon  him  as  he  left  the 
bouse,  had  not  the  tribunes  very  seasonably  appointed 
bim  a  day  to  take  his  trial. 

Here  their  rage  subsided,  because  every  one  saw  him- 
ywlf;  the  judge,  and  the  disposer  of  the  life  or  death  of 
liis  adversary.  Marcius  at  tirst,  heard  the  threats  of  the 
tribunes  with  contempt,  aifirming,  That  their  office  was 
instituted  for  protectioo>  not  punishment,  and  that  they 
were  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  not  of  the  fathers. 
But  so  outrageous  were  the  people,  that  the  fathers  were 
glad  4o  purchase  their  peace  at  the  expence  of  one  of 
their  order.  They  did  all,  howev.er,  in  their  power  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  public  odium,  and  strained  every 
nerve,  each  in  his  private,  as  well  as  public  capacity,  to 
save  him.  The  first  expedient  they  put  in  practice,  was 
to  dispose  his  clients  so  judiciously  as  to  deter  the  peo- 
ple, one  by  one,  from  frequenting  their  meetings  and 
cabals^  Then  all  the  senate  went  in  procession,  as  if  the 
whole  body  had  been  impeached,  and  with  the  most 
pressing  instances,  begged  the  people,  Jliat  if  they  would 
not  acquit  Marcius,  for  the  sake  of  his  innocence,  they 
woqld,  at  their  intercession,  spare  one  citizen,  one  sena- 
tor, even  should  he  be  found  guilty. 

He  did  not  appear  on  the  day  of  his  trial,  which  in- 
flamed them  still  the  more.  He  was  therefore,  con- 
demned in  his  absence;  in  cpnsequence  of  which,  he  re- 
tired amongst  the  Volsci,  even  then  breathing  nothing 
but  revenge,  and  carrying  with  him  eve^y  hostile  inten- 
tion against  his  country.  The  Volsci  received  him  with 
every. mark  of  respect,  and  their  civilities  daily  increas- 
ed, in  proportion  as  his  resentment  against  his  country 
was  more  strongly  marked ;  for  bitter  complaints,  suc- 
ceeded by  terrible  threats,  were  often  observed  to  drop 
from  him. 

He  lived  with  Attius  Tullius,  at  that  time,  the  most 
respectable  nobleman  of  all  the  Volsci,  and  one  who  had 
always  been  an  enemy  to  the  Romans.  As  the  one  wafi 
actuated  by  a  hatred  of  an  old  standinsci  aad  U\^  c>\?q^^^ 
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impelled  bv  fresh  resentment,  thev  conferred  together 
about  making  war  upon  Home.  They  easily  ^aw,  that 
there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  engaging  ihe  Volsci  to 
take  up  armsy  which  they  had  done«o  often  to  their  own 
ruin.  Their  spirits  were  broke  by  being  so  often  en- 
gaged in  war ;  and  mofeover,  their  youth  had  suffered 
c;xceedingly  by  the  late  plague.  Length  of  time  had  al- 
most extinguished  the  hatred  between  the  two  nations* 
for  which  reason,  tbey  judged  that  it  would  require, 
«ome  address  to  cekiodle  the  flame*  by  means  of  some 
fresh  indignity. 

CHAP.    XXXVI. 

A  strange  PhenomewuL 

Y  £RY  Opportunely  for  their  purpose,  preparations 
iirere  going  on  at  Rome,  for  renewing  the  great  games 
upon  the  following  account.  In  the  morning  of  the 
day,  in  which  they  had  been  represented,  the  master 
of  a  slave  had  obliged  him  to  carry  a  cross,  and  whipt 
him  severely  through  the  middle  of  the  Circus}  notwith- 
KtaiKling  of  which,  the  exhibition  went  on,  as  if  there 
had  been  nothing  ominous  in  the  matter.  After  some 
time  bad  elapsed,  Jupiter  appeared  in  a  dream  to  T. 
Atinius,  a  plebeian,  and  told  him,  "  That  he  was  not 
"  satisfied  with  the  person  who  led  up  the  dance  in  the 
"  last  games,  and  unless  they  were  renewed  with  mag* 
*'  nificence,  the  state  would  repent  it.— -Go,  tayi  be» 
^  and  tell  these  things  to  your  consula.** 

The  man.  although  he  was  not  without  a  sense  of  re- 
ligion, yet  be  was  so  ashamed  to  approach  men  of  that 
dignified  character,  with  a  story  that  might  expose  bim 
to  ridicule,  thut  -his  modesty  prevailed  over  his  feai^ 
This  hesitation  cost  him  dear,  in  a  few  days,  his  son 
dropped  dovi^n  dead.  That  he  might  be  at  no  loss  to 
fino  out  the  cause  of  this  sudden  dii^aster,  whilst  he  was 
mourning  for  his  loss,  the  same  vision  appeared  to  him 
again  in  his  sleep,  and  seemed  to  ask  him  repeatedly^ 
"  If  he  had  not  been  sufficiently  punished  for  his  con- 
"*'  tempt  of  the  gods ;  but  if  he  did  not  instantly  go  and- 
'*  tell  the  consols,  something  still  more  dreadral  woold 
^*  befall  bim.~ 
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Now  he  feh  the  impression  more  forcibly.  Bot  stitl 
heftitaiin^  and  putting  it  oftl^  he  wa^  »iruck  with  a  palsy, 
all  over  his  boity.  It  was  then  that  the  wrath  Qf  the 
sods  roused  litni  from  his  lethargy ;  for,  afflicted  by  his 
former  ealamiliesy  and  oppressed  with  the  weight  oV  bin 
present  trouble^  be  called  a  meeting  of  his  nearest  friettds, 
and  telling  them  alt  he  had  heard  and  seen,  how  Jupiter 
had  often  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream ;  how  he  had 
been  threatened,  and  the  calamities  in  consequence, 
which  the  gods  had  inflicted  on  him ;  by  the  unanimous 
advice  of  all  present,  he  wa»  conveyed  to  the  consuls  in  , 
a  litter,  into  the  forum.  By  their  order  he  was  trans- 
ported from  thence  into  the  senate- house;  and  when  he 
had  made  the  same  relation  there,  another  extraordinary 
circumstance  ht^ppened,  to  the  surprise  of  every  body  ; 
tbie  man  who  was  carried  thither,  without  the  use  ot  a 
single  member,  returned,  as  the  story  goes,  upon  hid 
own  legs. 

CHAP.  XXXViL 

*FuUw*8pianf€T  spiriting  up  ike  Volsci  against  Rome* 

X  H£  senate  decreed,  that  the  games  should  be  cele- 
brated with  all  po^ibie  magnificence.  At  the  desire  of 
Attius  Tutlus,  vast  numbers  of  the  Volscian  youth  re- 
paired to  Ronie  to  see  them.  Before  the  exhibition, 
Tullus  wailed  on  the  consuls  2i%  had  been  concerted  at 
home  with  MarciiUk  and  tells  them  he  had  something  of 
importance  to  communicate  that  concerned  the  state. 
Having  retired  where  they  could  not  be  overheard,  he 
told  them,  *'  It  is  with  the  utmost  reluctancy  that  I  am  to 
**  mention  any  circumstance  that  may  seem  to  reflect 
**  the  least  dishonour  on  my  countrymen  z  but  I  come 
**  iwt  to  accuse  them  of  any  thing  they  have  already* 
**  done,  but  to  put  you  on  your  guard,  with  respect  to 
"  ^hat  they  may  do.  The  dis^position  Of  my  country- 
"  men  is  by  far  more  fluctuating  and  restless  than  I 
**  could  wish.  This  we^  have  felt  to  our  cost»  since  we 
''  Ofwe  our  existence  as  a  nation,  at  present,  more  to 
^  yp^r  g^^  nature,  than  our  own  good  behaviour. 
"  There  are  in  the  city  at  this  moment,  vast  nnmbers  qi 
^  the  Volsci.    The  scene  of  exhibition  will  soon  o^t^^ 
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"  and  the  atteDlion  of  the  citizens  will  be  engrossed  by 
it.  I  remember  what  happened  on  a  similar  occasion^ 
"  by  means  of  the  Sabine  yootb,  within  this  city*  and  I 
"  tremble  lest  our  people  should  take  some  rash  and  in- 
*'  considerate  step,  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  lay 
"  before  you»  O  consuls,  both  on  your  account  and  ours. 
''  For  my  own  part,  I  am  resolved  to  go  home  imme* 
**  diately,  lest  by  remaining  on  the  spot,  my  feelings 
"  should  be  hurt,  in  what  1  might  hear  or  see. 

With  these  words  he  took  his  leave.  The  consuls  im- 
mediately lay  this  equivocal  hint,  the  manner  ia  which* 
and  the  person  by  whom,  it  was  communicated,  before 
the  senate,  who,  more  out  of  regard  io  the  author's  cre- 
dit, than  any  suspicion  of  danger,  were  induced  to  take 
some  steps  by  way  of  precaution,  which  might  as  well 
have  been  spared.  Wherefore,  by  a  decree  of  the  se- 
nate the  Voisci  were  ordered  to  evacuate  the  city,  and 
the  public  criers  were  dispatched  to  publish  this  order  all 
over  the  city,  that  the  Voisci  might  all  be  gone  before 
night.  Whilst  they  ran  hither  and  thither  to  their  quar- 
ters to  fetch  their  things,  they  were  in  a  terrible  panic ; 
but  on  their  return  home,  their  indignation  rose  to  a 
prodigious  pitch,  when  they  began  to  reflect,  that  like 
infamous  scoundrels,  or  persons  tainted  with  some  infec- 
tious disease,  they  had  been  driven  fi*om  seeing  the 
games,  upon  the  day  of  the  exhibition,  as  unworthy  to 
associate  with  "gods  or  men. 

CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

Resentment  of  the  Voisci, 

X  HEY  r^urned  from  Rome,  in  almost  one  continued 
body  ;  and  Tullus,  who  had  gone  before  them,  as  far  as 
the  head  of  the  spring  ofFerentinum,  accosting  the  fore- 
most of  them  as  they  came  up,  asked  them  many  ques- 
tions, and  expressed  his  displeasure  at  the  indignity  that 
had  been  offered  them.  Fond  of  any  thing  that  en- 
couraged their  resentment,  they  gave  great  attentioo  to 
what  he  said,  and  followed  him  to  a  plain  below  the  road, 
where  the  whole  multitude  were  persuaded  to  join  them. 
There,  as  if  he  had  been  haranguing  them  in  an  aasentP' 
bly,  he  spoke  to  the  following  eflect:  "  Should  yoo, 
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*'  gentlemen  resolve  to  bury  in  oblivion,  the  injuries 
*^  done  you  by  the  Romans  in  f6rmer  times,  and  the 
"  losses  you  have  suffered  ;  in  'short,  though  you  should 
*'  forget  all  former  wrongs,  is  it  possible  that  you  caii 
tamely  bear  the  insult  oflered  you  to-day  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  have  made  our  disgrace  the  'prelude  to 
their  games?  Are  you  not  sensible  of  the  triumph 
they  have  this  day  over  you?  What !  in  the  face  oC 
all  the  citizens, — all  the  strangers, — all  the  neigh- 
*'  bouring  states,  to  make  such  an  ignominious  depar- 
ture ?  Were  not  your  wives  and  your  children  public- 
ly affronted  ?  What  were  the  sentiments  of  those  who 
heard  the  proclamation  ?  What  ^ere  the  sentiments  of 
"  those  who  saw  you  leaving  the  city  ?  Or,  what  were  the 
*'  sentiments  of  those  who  met  you  on  the  way  loaded  with 
**  ignominy  ?  Why  ?  that  we  are  a  set  of  impious  and 
"  profane  wretches,  whose  presence  would  have  pollut- 
"  ed  the  solemnity  of  the  games,  and  that  we  were  re- 
"  turning  to  make  expiation  ?  This,  therefore  is  the  rea- 
"  son,  we  are  driven  from  the  habitation,  the  company, 
**  and  communication  of  honest  men.  What !  are  you 
**  not  sensible  that  our  very  lives  depended  on  our 
"  speedy  departure?  If  it  does  not  rather  deserve  the 
"  name  of  a  flight.  Do  yon  not  consider  the  Romans 
"  as  yomr  enemies,  among  whom,  one  day's  delay  would 
**  have  been  our  last?  War  is  declared  against  yeu  in 
"  this  affront,  to  the  perdition  of  those  who  have  done; 
*'  it,  if  you  are  but  men.*'  Full  of  resentment  before  of 
themselves,  and  exasperated  still  more  with  this  discourse 
of  Tullus,  each  returned  to  his  own  home,  and  inflamed 
their  countrymen  to  that  degree,  that  the  whole  nation 
revolted. 


CHAP.   XXXIX. 

The  Romans   dreadfully  alarmed,   site  to   Coriolanus  for 

peace, 

Y  the  unanimous  consent  of  atl  liie  state^:,  Attius  Tul- 
lus, and  the  Roman  exile,  C.  Marcius,  in  whom  they 
had  an  extraordinary  confidence,  were  chosen  generals 
to  conduct  the  war.  Nor  did  he  ever  disappoint  them  ; 
that  it  might  be  evident  from  bis  conduct,  that  the  Rc« 
mans  owed  more  to  the  abilities  of  their  getvetu\s,\\\\>afc\^ 
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superiority  over  their  neighboars,  than  to  the  bravery  of 
their  troops.  Having  marched  to  Circei^  be  first  drove 
the  Roman  colony  from  thetsce,  and  delivered  to  the 
VolscL  the  city  which  he  had  freed  from  the  Roman 
yoke.  Then  crossing  the  country  by  marches  and 
counter-marchesy  he  made  himself  master  of  the  tovrnt 
lying  on  each  side  of  the  Latin  road,  as  Satricum,  Lon« 
gula»  Polosca  and  Corioli,  which  had   been  lately  con- 

2uered  by  the  Romans.  After  this  he  retook  Lavinium, 
brbio,  VitelliarTrebia,  Labici,  and  Pedum.  From  Pe- 
dum be  led  his  army  toward  Rome»  and  encamped  at 
the  Cluilian  ditch,  'five  miles  from  it.  From  whence  he 
detdched  pillaging  parties  to  plunder  the  Roman  lands : 
having  sent  out  guides,  however,  with  the  parties,  to  save 
the  lands  of  the  Patricians,  either  because  his  resentment 
was  chiefly  pointed  at  the  commons,  or  that  he  might 
widen  the  breach  between  the  senate  and  them :  which 
-certainly  would  have  been  the  case,  so  unwearied  were 
the  tribunes^  in  inflaming  the  people,  already  sufficiently 
irritated,  by  bringing  accusations  against  the  first  men  it 
the  state,  had  they  not  been  united  by  the  fear  of  ene- 
mies from  without,  the  greatest  bond  of  harmony  within« 
however  jealous  of,  and  incensed  against  each  other. 

In  one  point  they  diflered,  however ;  the  consuls  had 
all  their  confidence  placed  in  arms,  and  the  commons 
preferred  any  terms  to  the  chance  of  war.  Spurios  Nao- 
tius  and  Sex.  Furiusy  were  at  that  time  consnU.  Whilst 
they  were  mustering  the  legions,  placing  guards  upon 
the  walls  and  other  posts,  where  they  thou^t  them  ne* 
cessary,  they  were  alarmed  with  a  turbulent  noise  of  a 
multitude  bawling  out  for  peace.  Then  they  obliged 
them  to  convene  the  senate,  and  lay  before  ihem  the  ex- 
pediency of  seni^jij^  deputies  to -djVfarcius.  The  se- 
nate agreed  to  the  motion,  after  they  observed  the  des* 
pendency  of  the  people.  *^ 

Deputies  were  accordingly  sent,  who  brought  back 
this  haughty  answer:  If  the  lands  they  had  taken 
^  from  the  Volsci  were  first  restored  to  them,  they  might 
then  ta)k  of  peace :  but  if  they  chose  to  sit  at  their 
ease,  and  live  upon  the  spoils  of  former  wars,  that  he» 
who  was  neither  insensible  of  the  injuries  done  him  at 
"  Rome,  nor  the  civilities  shown  him  by  the  Volsci, 
''  would  endeavour  to  make  them  sensible,  that  banish-s 
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"  ment,  far  from  depressing,  bad  only  exalted  his  cou* 
**  rage.^'  The  same  gentlemen  were  sent  back  to  him ; 
but  they  were  not  admitted  to  his  camp.  We  find  also; 
that  the  priestjiy  dressed  in  their  robes  of  ceremony,  went 
to  wait  upon  bim  at  the  camp»  humbly  suing  for  peace; 
but  they  succeeded  do  better  than  the  deputies  had 
done. 

CHAP.  XL. 

Rome  rtiitvtd  bjf  the  intcrcenion  of  Vcturia. 

X,  HEN  the  ladiep,  in  vast  crowds,  waited  on  Veturiay* 
Coriolanus's  mother^  dud  Voluninia  his  wife;  whether 
by  advice  of  the  senate,  or  instigated  by  their  own  fears, 
ia  not  said  :  But. they  certainly  prevailed  with  Veturia^ 
a  very  old  lady,  and  Volumnia,  carrying  her  two  sons, 
by  Marcitts,  with  her,  to  walk  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
try  if  the  tears  and  prayers  of  the  women  would  defend 
tlie  city,  since  the  men  were  no  longer  able  to  do  it  by- 
arms.  When  ihey  bad  reached  ^he  camp,  and  woxxi 
carried  to  CoriolaMus,  that  a  great  train  of  ladies  had 
come  to  wait  upon  him :  as  neither  the  majesty  of  a  pub- 
lic deputatk)n,  nor  the  respect  due  to  religion  and  the 
priesthood  had  been  capable  of  moving  him,  he  thougHt. 
be  would  be  proof  against  the  tears  of  a  troop  of  women. 
But  when  he  was  told  by  one  of  his  acquaintances,  who 
hsid  distinguished  Veturia  among  the  rest,  by  her  dis* 
eonsolate  look,  standing  between  her  daughter-in-law 
and  her  grand- children,  "  If  my  eyes  do  not  deceive  me, 
"  your  mother,  wife  and  children  are  here."  CoriolanUs 
threw  himself  from  his  tribunal,  almost  out  of  his  senses, 
and  run  full  of  anguish  to  embrace  his  mother :  "  Slay," 
says  she,  assuming  an  air  and  tone  of  resentment,  instfad 
of  intreaties,  "  let  me  know  before  I  receive  your  eip- 
"  braces,  whether  I  sbeak  to  a  son  or  an  enemy;  and 
"  whether  f  am  consinered  as  your  mother  or  your  cap- 
"  tive  ?  Was  it  for  this  purpose  that  my  miserable  old 
"  age  wa«  reserved  ?  Have  I  lived  so  long,  ouly  first  to 
"  see  you  banished,  and  then  the  enemy  of  your  coun- 
"  try?  Have  you  been  capable  of  ravaging  the  land 
"  that  gave  you  birth,  and  brought  you  up  in  its  bosom? 
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*'  How  violent  soever  your  resentment  and  thirst  for  re- 
"  veiige»  did  not  the  sight  of  these  plains  disarm  your 
^*  rage  ?  And  when  you  came  within  sight  of  Rome,  did 
*'  you  not  then  think  within  yourself,  those  walls  which  I 
*'  am  about  to  attack,  contain  all  that  is  dear  toote  in  the 
•'  world — my  house — my  household  gods — my  mother— 
*'  my  wife — my  children !  Alas!  had  I  not  been  a  mother, 
.  "  Rome  would  not  have  been  besieged.     Had  I  not  had 

a  son,  I  should  have  died  free,  in  a  free  country.     But 

1  can  suffer  nothing  now  that  is  not  more  shameful  foe 
"  you,  than  miserable  for  me;  nor  can  my  misery,  how- 
'<  ever  great  at  present,  be  of  long  continuance.  Let 
*'  these  infants  be  your  care,  who,  if  you  persist^  must 
"  either  snfier  an  untimely  death,  or  a  long  servitude.'* 

His  wife  and  children  then  saluted  him.  The  tears 
and  lamentalions  of  all  the  Roman  ladies,  for  their  own 
account  and  that  of  their  country,  at  length  softened 
Coriolanus.  He  embraced  his  relations,  and  dismissied 
them ;  soon  af\er  he  decamped,  and  marched  hi^  army 
back  from  the  city. — Accoiding  to  some  accounts,  the 
Volsci  were  so  exasperated  at  his  withdrawing  the  legi- 
ons from  the  Koman  territory,  that  they  put  him  to  death. 
.  Others  «»ive  a  dilierent  account  of  the  matter.  Fabius, 
by  far  the  most  ancient  author  extant,  affirms,  that  he. 
lived  to  a  i^reat  old  age;  and  mentions  a  saying  of  his  in 
the  decline  of  life,  "  that  banishment  was  in  all  cases  in- 
**  supportable,  but  especially  to  an  old  man." 

The  men  were  not  jealous  of  the  encomiums  bestowed 
upon  the  women :  for  such  was  iheir  disinterestedness, 
that  none  endeavoured  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  ano- 
ther. To  preserve  the  remembrance  of  so  singular  an 
event  by  a  public  monument,  they  built  and  dedicated 
a  temple  to  Female  Fortune.  The  Volsci  once  more,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Mc^ai,  returned  into  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory;  but  the  ]Ec\u\  refused  to  fight  under  the  command 
of  Altius  Tullus\  This  contest  about  the  nomination  of 
a  general,  who  should  command  both  armies,  was  pro- 
ductive at  first  of  a  qnnrrcl,  which  ended  in  a  bloody 
battle.  There  the  fortune  of  the  Roman  pe(>ple  dispatched 
two  i'ormidabte  armies,  in  a  battle  no  less  fatal  to  the 
combatant*!,  tiian  it  was  obstinate. 

The  consuls  lor  the  ensuing  year,  were  T.  Sicinius  and 
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C.  Aquilius.  The  province  of  the  Volsci  fell  to  Sicinius; 
and  the  Hernici,  who  were  also  in  motion,  fell  to  Aqui- 
liuA.  The  Hernici  were  this  year  defeated ;  and  with  the 
Volsci^  the  Romans  had  a  drawr>  battle. 

CHAP.  XLL 


T] 


Cassius  condemned  for  affecting  Popularity, 


HEN  Spurius  Cassius,  and  Pruculus  Virginias,  were 
made  consuls;  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Hemic), 
by  which  they  ceded  two  thirds  of  their  lands,  one  of 
which  the  consul  intended  to  divide  among  the  Latins* 
and  the  other  among  the  commons.  To  this  act  of  ge- 
nerosity, he  added  some  ground  unjustly  held  by  private 
persons  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public.  Many  of  the  fa- 
thers,  who  were  themselves  possessors  of  these  lands, 
were  alarmed  at  their  proceeding,  thinking  their  property 
was  in  danger.  And  the  senate  was  under  no  less  con- 
cern for  the  public  safety,  being  apprehensive  that  the 
consul  by  his  liberality,  aimed  at  a  power  which  would 
be  dangerous  to  their  liberty.  It  was  then  that  the 
Agrarian  law  was  first  mentioned,  which,  from  that  day 
to  this,  whenever  it  came  to  be  the  subject  of  debate,  ne- 
ver failed  to  raise  great  commotions  in  the  state. 

The  other  consul  opposed  the  division,  and  was. sup 
ported  by  the  senate  and  some  of  the  people.  At  first 
they  had  begun  to  consider  it  as  no  great  compliment, 
when  their  allies  were  to  share  equally  with  them;  and 
then  they  listened  with  great  attention  to  Virginius,  when 
he  often  prophesied  in  their  assemblies,  "  That  bis  col- 
"  league's  liberality  had  a  most  pernicious  tendency : 
"  That  whoever  should  be  tempted  with  these  land::, 
'*  would  find  that  they  ^vere  given  ihemin  exchange  for 
their  liberty:  That  the  very  intention  of  them  was  tf> 
pave  the  way  for  regal  power  :  which  was  pretty  evi- 
"  dent  from  the  scheme  of  division,  in  which  the  allies, 
•'  and  Lattin  nations,  are  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  spoil. 
••  For  what  purpose  was  a  third  part  of  the  conquered 
'^  lands  restored  to  the  Hernici,  who  but  lately  had  ap- 
"  peared  in  arms  against  them,  but  that  these  nations; 
"  might  have  Cassius  at  their  head  instead  of  Coriolanu.^ :'' 
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Both  the  promoter  a^id  the  opposer  of  the  Agrarian 
law,  had  each  his  party  among  the  people,  to  whom 
both  consuls  were  emulous,  who  should  be  moat  oblig- 
ing.  Virginius  declared  he  should  have  no  objection  to 
the  division  proposed^  were  it  confined  to  Roman  citiaens 
only.  Ca«sius's  credit  sunk  greatly  with  the  people,  for 
th«  kindness  he  showed  in  getting  the  allies  iuctuded  in 
the  Agrarian  law;  wherefore,  to  recover  their  good 
graces  by  another  act  of  generosity,  he  ordered  the  peo- 
ple to  be  reimbursed  in  the  money  they  had  paid  for  the 
corn  imported  from  Sicily ;  but  the  people  rejected  it 
with  indignation,  considering  it  in  no  other  light,  than  as 
bounty-money  to  enlist  them  to  serve  under  the  ensigns 
of  tyranny.  Nay,  such  was  their  aversion  at  monarch]^, 
that  they  spurned  at  his  presents,  as  if  ihey  had  swimmed 
in  plenty. 

It  is  certaioy  that  the  moment  he  was  out  of  office,  he 
was  condemned  and  suffered  accordingly.  Some  make 
his  father'the  author  of  his  punishment,  who  having  tried 
him  at  home,  scourged  and  put  him  to  death'";  consecrat- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  all  his  effects  to  Ceres,  and  apply- 
ing the  proceeds  to  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  that  god- 
dess, with  this  inscription,  "  Presented  by  the  Cassian 

•'    FAMILY." 

I  tind  in  some  authors,  what  seems  most  probable,  that 
a  day  was  assigned  him,  by  Kaeso  Fabius  and  Lucius 
Valerius  the  qua^stors,^  to  answer  to  an  impeachment 
for  treason,  when  he  was  condemned  by  a  sentence  of 
the  people,  and  his  house  demolished  by  public  autho* 
rity.  It  stood  where  we  have  now  the  area  before  the 
temple  of  Tellus.  By  whomsoever  he  was  sentenced, 
whether  by  his  father,  or  the  people,  it  is  universally 
admitted,  that  he  suffered  in  the  consulship  of  Ser.  Cor- 
nelius, and  a  Fabius. 

*  The  basinets  of  these  magistrates  was  to  take  care  of  the 
finances  and  the  public  treasure,  for  mhicb  they  were  answerable, 
at  the  expiry  of  their  office,  which  gave  them  a  right  to  appear 
as  prosecutors,  against  snch  as  attempted  to  misapply  the  public 

property. 
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CHAP.  XUL 

Domestic  hraiis,     JTie  Mqui  and  Vohci  dtfeated,         , 

UT  Uie  re.«entment  of  the  people  did  not  long  iur- 

vive  Cassias.  The  charms  of  the  Agrarian  law,  the  pro. 
meter  of  which  they  themselves  had  cut  oft',  recurred 
to  their  minds  with  double  force.  What  added  to  these 
iffipressionsyWas  the  rapacity  of  the  fathers,  who,  afler 
the  defeat  of  the  Volsci  (ind  £qui  that  year,  defrauded ' 
them  of  the  plunder;  for  all  the  perquisites  arising  from 
the  war,  were  converted  into  money  by  the  consul  Fa- 
bius,  and  lodged  in  the  exchequer,  liie  whole  Fabian 
family  became  odious  to  the  people,  on  account  of  the 
last  consul :  The  fathers,  iiowever,  prevailed  so  far,  that 
Keso  Fabius  succeeded  to  the  consulate,  with  L.  JEmtlius. 
The  people  still  more  enraged  by  this  election,  raised  a 
foreign  war  with  their  seditious  behaviour  at  home. 
This  war  gave  a  short  respite  to  their  civil  commotion  ; 
and  the  senate  and  people  uniting  under  the  conduct:  of 
iETmiiius  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  .^Eqtii  atid  Volsci,  who 
bad  renewed  the  war.  The  enemy  suffered  more  in 
their  flight,  than  they  did  in  the  battle;  so  wartnly  did^ 
the  horse  pursue  them. 

The  temple  of  Castor  was  dedicated  upon  the  13th' 
day  of  July  of  that  year.*  It  had  been  vowed,  during 
the  war  with  the  Latins,  by  Posthumius  the  dictator, 
whose  son  was  created  duumvir  on  purpose  for  its  dedir 
cation.  That  year  too,  the  allurine  impressions  of  the 
Agrarian  law  were  revived  in  the  minds  of  the  populace. 
The  tribunes  of  the  people,  by  their  exertions  in  favour 
of  this  popular  lavv>  strove  to  ennoble- their  popular  office. 
The  fathers,  sensible  that  there  was  too  much  fire  in  the 
spirit  of  the  commons,  even  when  they  had  no  induce* 
ment't6«hew  it,  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  largesses, 
as  incitements  to  rashness.  The  consuls,  at  the  head  of 
the  senate^  showed  themselves  extremely  keen  in  the  op- 
position ;  and  prevailed  not  only  for  the  present,  but  had 
also  the  address  to  get  M.  Fabius,  the  brother  of  Kaeso, 

*  Anno  Romap,  269. 
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and  Lucius  Valerius  stili  more  odious  to  the  people,  for 
his  impeachment  of  Sp.  Cassias^  to  be  consuls  for  the  eo* 
suing  year. 

During  iheir  consulate,  the  bickerings  with  the  tri- 
bunes did  not  cease ;  but  the  law  was  thrown  aside,  and 
its  patrons  exposed  to  ridicule,  for  boasting  of  good  offi- 
ces they  had  no  power  to  confer.  At  this  time  the  Fa- 
bian family  was  in  high  repute,  owing  to thifirnoble and 
steady  exertions  in  opposition  to  the  tribunes,  in  the 
course  of  three  successive  consulships.  Wherefore,  the 
consular  dignity  was  continued  in  that  family  for  Bome 
time,  where  it  had  been  so  judiciously  placed. 

After  this,  the  V^ejentcs  commenced  hostilities,  and  the 
Volsci  also  take  the  field.  Rome,  however,  was  more 
than  a  match  for  all  her  foreign  enemie:*,  had  her  strength 
not  been  exhausted  in  domestic  wrangiings.  Moreover, 
whilst  the  minds  of  all  ranks  were  thus  affiicied,  they 
were  alarmed  with  cele.stial  prodigies,  portending,  almost 
every  day,  some  signal  calamity  to  town  and  country. 
And  the  soothsayers',  when  consulted  in  a  private,  as  well 
as  public  capacity,  sometimes  by  the  entrails,  at  others 
by  the  flight  of  birds,  could  give  no  other  reason  why 
the  gods  were  displeased,  but  that  the  sacrifices  had  not 
been  performeil  with  the  proper  ceremonies.  Their  feari 
had  this  etfect,  that  the  vestal  Opia  being  convicted  of 
incontinence,  was  condemned,  and  suffered  the  usual  pu- 
nishment. 

CHAP.  XLIIL 

Great  gcnerahlnp  qf  Fahim, 

X  HEN  Q.  Fabius  and  Uaius  Julius,  were  made  con- 
suls. During  this  year,  the  civil  commotions  were  as 
violent  as  ever,  and  the  war  with  the  neighbouring  stales 
spread  farther  than  before.  For  new  the  £qui  were  in 
arm?,  and  the  Vejentes  were  ravaging  the  Roman  terri- 
tories. These  wars  growing  still  more  serious,  Keeso  Fa- 
bius aixl  S]).  Fiirius  are  chosen  consuls. 

The  TEqni  had  laid  siege  to  Ortona,  a  Latin  city, 
when  the  Vejtiites,  loaded  with  plunder,  threatened  to 
by  sies:e  to  Rome  itself.    Such  terrors  should  no  douU 
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have  cemented  the  jarring  parties  at  home,  but  they  on- 
ly served  to  render-the  people  more  insolent  and  untract- 
able.  They  were  now  put  upori  the  old  scheme  of  re- 
fusing to  iulisr.  Sp.  Licinius,  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
thinking  that  now  was  the  critical  moment,  when  the 
state  was  in  the  utmost  difficulty,  to  cram  the  Agrarian 
law  down  the  throats  of  the  fathers,  had  set  himself  to 
obstruct  the  levies.-  But  the  whole  load  of  envy,  to 
which  the  college  of  tribunes  was  exposed,  fell  upon  the 
author  of  this  project.  For  the  consuls  were  not  keener 
in  disappointing  his  design,  than  his  own  colleague!*, 
who,  to  a  man,  were  in  concert  against  him;  and,  by 
their  assistance,  the  consuls  got  the  levies  completed. 

Against  the  two  hostile  powers^  two  armies  were  raised 
at  the  same  time  ;  the  command  of  the  one  was  given 
to  Fabius,  to  be  ted  against  the  Mqu'i,  and  of  the  other 
to  Furius,  to  nwrch  against  the  Vejentes.  \Yith  the 
Vejentes  nothing  remarkable  occurred ;  and  Fabius  had 
more  trouble  in  managing  his  army,  than  in  defeating 
the  enemy.  This  man  alone  supported  the  common- 
wealth, while  the  army  from  their  hatred  to  him  as 
consul,  did  all  in  their  power  to  land  it  in  perdition. 
For,  after  the  consul,  in  bis  preparations  for,  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  war,  had  given,  in  every  instance,  the 
most  srgnal  proofs  of  his  abilities  as  a  general,  he  drew 
up  his  army  with  such  judgment,,  that  by  means  of  the 
horse  alone,  be  put  the  enemy  to  flight ;  and  yet,  when 
nothing  was  left  for  the  foot,  bat  to  pursue  the  flying 
enemy,  they  absolutely  refused  it.  Nor  could  shame 
for  their  criminal  conduct^  their  present  disgrace  in  the 
face  of  the  sun,  their  future  danger,  had  the  enemy  re- 
covered spirit,  to  say  nothing  of  the  entreaties  of  a  ge- 
neral whom  they  hatec-,  prevail  on  them  to  move  one 
foot  faster,  nor  even  to  march  in  good  order.  But  they 
^  retired  without  orders,  and  went  back  to  the  camp,  with 
looks  so  expressive  of  their  dejection,  that  one  would 
-  have  imagined  they  had  been  heartily  drubbed.  Some- 
times cursing  their  general,  and  sometimes  the  horse,  for 
their  gallant  exertions.  The  general  gave  himself  no 
trouble  about  finding  out  an  antidote  for  so  dangerous  a 
precedent,  so  true  it  is,  that  great  men,  who  excel  in 
other  respects,  more  frequently  want  address  to  govern 
their  citizens,  than  talents  to  conquer  enemies.      The 
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*'  and  the  atteDlion  of  the  citizens  will  be  engrossed  by 
"  it.     I  remember  what  happened  on  a  similar  occasionf 

by  means  of  the  Sabine  yootb,  within  this  city»  and  I 
*'  tremble  lest  our  people  should  take  some  rash  and  in- 
'^  considerate  step,  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  lay  . 
"  before  you»  O  consuls,  both  on  your  account  and  ours. 
"  For  my  own  part,  I  am  resolved  to  go  home  imme- 
**  diately,  lest  by  remaining  on  the  spot,  my  feelings 
"  should  be  hurt,  in  what  1  might  hear  or  see." 

With  these  words  he  took  his  leave.  The  consuls  im- 
mediately lay  this  equivocal  hint,  the  manner  in  wbich^ 
and  the  person  by  whom,  it  was  communicated,  liiefore 
the  senate,  who,  more  out  of  regard  to  the  author's  ere* 
dit,  than  any  suspicion  of  danger,  were  induced  to  take 
some  steps  by  way  of  precaution,  which  might  as  well 
have  been  spared.  Wherefore,  by  a  decree  of  the  se- 
nate the  Voisci  were  ordered  to  evacuate  the  city»  and 
the  public  criers  were  dispatched  to  publish  this  order  M 
over  the  city,  that  the  Voisci  might  all  be  gone  before 
night.  Whilst  they  ran  hither  and  thither  to  their  quar- 
ters to  fetch  their  things,  they  were  in  a  terrible  panic ; 
but  on  their,  return  home,  their  indignation  rose  to  a 
prodigious  pitch,  when  they  began  to  reflect,  that  like 
infamous  scoundrels,  or  persons  tainted  with  some  infec- 
tious disease,  they  had  been  driven  from  seeing  the 
games,  upon  the  day  of  the  exhibition^  as  unworthy  to 
associate  with  "gods  or  men. 

CHAR  XXXVIII. 

Resentment  of  the  Voisci, 

X  HEY  returned  from  Rome,  in  almost  one  continued 
body  ;  and  Tullus,  who  had  gone  before  them,  as  far  as 
tbe  head  of  the  spring  of  Ferentinum,  accosting  the  fore- 
most of  them  as  they  came  up,  asked  them  many  ques* 
tions,  and  expressed  his  displeasure  at  the  indignity  that 
had  been  offered  them.  Fond  of  any  thing  that  en- 
couraged their  resentment,  they  gave  great  attention  to 
what  he  said,  and  followed  him  to  a  plain  below  the  road^ 
where  the  whole  multitude  were  persuaded  to  join  them* 
There,  as  if  he. had  been  haranguing  them  in  an  assefW' 
bly,  he  spoke  to  the  following  efiect:  *'  Should  yoo, 
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''  gentlemen  resolve  to  bury  in  oblivion,  the  injuries 
"  done  you  by  the  Romans  in  former  times,  and  the 
^  losses  you  have  suffered ;  in  short,  though  you  should 
"  forget  all  former  wrongfi,  is  it  possible  that  you  can 
"  tamely  bear  the  insult  oflered  you  to-day  by  the  Ro- 
"  mans,  who  have  made  our  disgrace  the  'prelude  to 
"  their  games?  Are  you  not  sensible  of  the  triumph 
'*  they  have  this  day  over  you?  What !  in  the  face  oi 
"  all  the  citizens, — all  the  strangers, — all  the  neigh- 
*'  bouring  states,  to  make  such  an  ignominious  depar- 
"  ture?  Were  not  your  wives  and  your  children  public- 
"  ly  affronted?  What  were  the  sentiments  of  those  who 
"  heard  the  proclamation  ?  What  ^ere  the  sentiments  of 
"  those  who  saw  you  leaving  the  city  ?  Or,  what  were  the 
*'  sentiments  of  those  who  met  you  on  the  way  loaded  with 
*'  ignominy  ?  Why  ?  that  we  are  a  set  of  impious  and 
"  profane  wretches,  whose  presence  would  have  pollut- 
"  ed  the  solemnity  of  the  games,  and  that  we  were  re- 
"  turning  to  make  expiation  ?  This,  therefore  is  the  rea- 
"  son,  we  are  driven  from  the  habitation,  the  company, 
*'  and  communication  of  honest  men.  What !  are  you 
not  sensible  that  our  very  lives  depended  on  our 
speedy  departure?  If  it  does  not  rather  deserve  the 
name  of  a  flight.  Do  yon  not  consider  the  Romans 
as  yom*  enemies,  among  whom,  one  day's  delay  would 
"  have  been  our  last?  War  is  declared  against  you  in 
*'  this  affront,  to  the  perdition  of  those  who  have  done; 
*'  it,  if  you  are  but  men.*'  Full  of  resentment  before  of 
themselves,  and  exasperated  still  more  with  this  discourse 
of  Tullus,  each  relumed  to  his  own  home,  and  inflamed 
their  countrymen  to  that  degree,  that  the  whole  nation 
revolted. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

The  Romans   dreadfully  alarmed,   me  to  Corlolanus  for 

peace, 

Y  the  unanimous  consent  of  ail  the  state.-?,  AttiusTuU 

]u9,  and  the  Roman  exile,  C.  Marcius,  in  whom  they 
had  an  extraordinary  confidence,  were  chosen  generals 
to  conduct  the  war.  Nor  did  he  ever  disappoint  them  ; 
that  it  might  be  evident  from  bis  conduct,  that  the  Rc« 
mans  owed  more  to  the  abilities  of  the'\r  getvetu\s,\\\\X\fc\^ 
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superiority  over  their  neighboars,  tiuin  to  the  bravery  of 
their  troops.  Having  marched  to  Circei,  he  firu  drove 
the  Roman  colony  from  thetsce,  and  delivered  to  the 
VolscL  the  city  vrhich  he  had  freed  from  the  Roman 
yoke.  Then  crossing  the  country  by  marches  and 
coiuiter-marchesy  he  made  himself  master  of  the  towns 
lying  on  each  side  of  the  Latin  road,  as  Satricaro»  Lon« 
gula»  Polosca  and  Corioli,  which  had   been  lately  con- 

2uered  by  tlie  Romans.  After  this  he  retook  Lavinium, 
brbio,  Vitellia,  Tcebia,  Labici,  and  Pedum.  From  Pe- 
dum he  led  his  army  toward  Kome»  and  encamped  at 
the  Cluilian  ditch,  'Bve  miles  tlrom  it.  From  whence  he 
detdched  pillaging  parties  to  plunder  the  Roman  lands : 
having  sent  out  guides,  however,  with  the  parties,  to  save 
the  lands  of  the  Patricians,  either  because  his  resentment 
was  chiefly  pointed  at  the  commons,  or  that  he  might 
widen  the  breach  between  the  senate  and  them :  which 
-certainly  would  have  been  the  case,  so  unwearied  were 
the  tribunes^  in  inflaming  the  people,  already  sufficiently 
irritated,  by  bringing  accusations  against  the  first  men  of 
the  state,  had  they  not  been  united  by  the  fear  of  ene- 
mies from  without,  the  greatest  bond  of  harmony  within* 
however  jealous  of,  and  incensed  against  each  other. 

In  one  point  they  di^red,  however ;  the  consuls  had 
all  their  couBdence  placed  in  arms,  and  the  commons 
preferred  any  terms  to  the  chance  of  war.  Spurins  Nan- 
tius  and  Sex.  Furius,  were  at  that  time  consuls.  Whilst 
they  were  mustering  the  legions,  placing  guards  upon 
the  wails  and  other  posts,  where  they  thought  them  ne- 
cessary, they  were  alarmed  with  a  turbulent  noise  of  a 
multitude  bawling  out  for  peace.  Then  they  obliged 
them  to  convene  the  senate,  and  lay  before  ihem  the  ex- 
pediency of  seni^g^  deputies,  to -CJWTarciUS.  The  se- 
nate agreed  to  the  motion,  after  they  observed  the  des- 
pondency of  the  people.  '^ 

Deputies  were  accordingly  sent,  who  brought  back 
this  haughty  answer:  If  the  lands  they  had  taken 
^  from  the  Volsci  were  first  restored  to  them,  they  might 
then  ta)k  of  peace :  but  if  they  chose  to  sit  at  their 
ease,  and  live  upon  the  spoils  of  former  wars,  that  he, 
who  was  neither  insensible  of  the  injuries  done  him  at 
Rome,  nor  the  civilities  shown  him  by  the  Volsci, 
"  would  endeavour  to  make  them  sensible,  that  banish-». 
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**  ment,  fair  from  depressing,  had  only  exalted  hU  cou* 
•*  rage.''  The  saoie  gentlemen  were  sent  back  to  him ; 
but  they  were  not  admitted  to  his  camp.  We  find  also; 
that  the  priestf^,  dressed  in  their  robes  of  ceremony^  went 
to  wait  upon  bim  at  the  camp»  humbly  suing  for  peace; 
but  they  succeeded  do  better  than  the  deputies  ha^ 
done. 

CHAP.  XL. 

Rome  Ttlitvtd  by  the  intercession  of  Vtturia. 

X  HEN  the  1adie?>  in  vast  crowds,  waited  on  Veturia^ 
Coriolantts's  mother,  and  Volumnia  his  wife;  whether 
by  adi'iee  of  the  senate,  or  instigated  by  their  own  fears» 
Sm  not  said  :  But, they  certainty  prevailed  with  Veturia, 
a  ?ery  old  lady,  and  Volumnia,  carrying  her  two  sons, 
by  li&rciui^  with  her^  to  walk  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
try  if  the  tears  and  prayers  of  the  women  would  defend 
tiie  city,  aince  the  men  were  no  longer  able  to  do  it  by- 
arms.  When  ihey  bad  reached ^he  camp,  and  word 
carried  to  Coriolapius,  that  a  great  train  of  ladies  had 
come  to  wast  upon  him :  as  neither  the  majesty  of  a  pub- 
lic deputation^  nor  the  respect  due  to  religion  and  the 
priesthood  had  been  capable  of  moving  him,  he  thougKt. 
be  would  be  proof  against  the  tears  of  a  troop  of  women 
Biit  when  he  was  told  by  one  of  his  acquaintances,  who 
bad  distinguished  Veturia  among  the  rest^  by  her  dis« 
eonsolate  look,  standing  between  her  daughter-in-law 
and  her  grand-children,  "  If  my  eyes  do  not  deceive  me, 
"  your  mother,  wife  and  children  are  here."  Coriolanus 
threw  himself  from  his  tribunal,  almost  out  of  his  senses, 
and  run  full  of  anguish  to  embrace  his  mother :  "  Stay," 
says  she,  assuming  an  air  and  tone  of  resentment,  instead 
of  intreaties,  "  let  me  know  before  I  receive  your  e(ji- 
"  braces,  wheiher  I  speak  to  a  son  or  an  enemy ;  and 
"  whether  \  am  considered' as  your  mother  or  your  cap- 
tive ?  Was  it  for  this  purpose  that  my  miserable  old 
age  was  reserved  ?  Have  I  lived  so  long,  ouly  first  to 
see  you  banished,  and  then  the  enemy  of  your  coun- 
try? Have  you  been  capable  of  ravaging  the  land 
that  gave  you  birth,  and  brought  you  up  in  its  bosom? 
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"  How  violent  soever  your  resentment  and  thirst  for  re- 
"  venge,  did  not  the  sight  o(  these  plains  disarm  your 
*'  rage?  And  when  yoa  came  within  sight  of  Rome,  did 
*'  you  not  then  think  within  yourself,  those  walla  which  I 
"  am  about  to  attack,  contain  all  that  is  dear  tome  in  the 
•'  world — my  house — my  household  gods— my  mother—- 
*'  my  yvife — my  children !  Alas!  had  I  not  been  a  mother, 
.  "  Rome  would  not  have  been  besieged.  Had  I  not  had 
*'  a  son,  I  should  have  died  free,  in  a  free  country.  But 
"  1  can  sufier  nothing  now  that  is  not  more  shameful  for 
"  you,  than  miserable  for  me ;  nor  can  my  misery,  how- 
"  ever  great  at  present,  be  of  long  continuance.  Let 
*'  these  infants  be  your  care,  who,  if  ,you  persist^  must 
"  either  siifler  an  untimely  death,  or  a  long  servitude."' 

His  wife  and  children  then  saluted  him.  The  tears 
uiul  iamentalions  of  all  the  Roman  ladies,  for  their  own 
account  and  that  of  their  country^  at  length  softened 
Coriolanus.  He  embraced  his  relations,  and  di.smissed 
them ;  soon  after  he  decamped,  and  marched  hh  army 
back  from  the  city. — Accoiding  to  some  accounts,  the 
Volsci  were  to  exasperated  at  his  withdrawing  the  legi- 
ons from  the  Roman  territory,  that  they  put  him  to  death. 
:  Others  give  a  dilFcrent  account  of  the  matter.  Fabius, 
by  far  the  most  ancient  author  extant,  affirms,  that  he 
lived  to  a  great  old  age;  and  mentions  a  saying  of  his  in 
the  decline  of  life,  "  that  banishment  was  in  all  cases  in« 
'*  supportable,  but  especially  to  an  old  man." 

The  men  were  not  jealous  of  the  encomiums  bestowed 
npon  the  women :  for  such  was  their  disinterestedness, 
that  none  endeavoured  to  dctra^:t  from  the  glory  of  ano- 
ther. To  preserve  the  remembrance  of  so  singular  an 
event  by  a  public  monument,  they  built  and  dedicated 
a  temple  to  Female  Fortune.  The  Volsci  once  more,  in 
conjunction  with  the  .^qui,  returned  into  the  Roman  ter* 
ritory ;  but  the  iEqui  refused  to  fight  under  the  command 
of  Attius  Tullus,  This  contest  about  the  nomination  of 
a  general,  \vho  should  command  both  armies,  was  pro- 
ductive at  first  of  a  quarrel,  which  ended  in  a  bloody 
battle.  There  the  fortune  of  the  Roman  people  dispatched 
two  formidable  armies,  in  a  battle  no  less  fatal  to  the 
combatant!!,  than  it  was  obstinate. 

The  consuls  fcv  the  ensuing  year,  were  T.  Sicinius  and 
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C.  Aquilius.  The  province  of  the  Volsci  fell  to  Sicinius; 
and  the  Hernici,  who  were  also  in  motion,  fell  to  Aqai- 
-liu.^.  The  Hernici  were  this  year  defeated ;  and  withtlte 
Volsci,  the  Romans  had  a  drawi>  battle. 

CFIAP.  XLL 


Ti 


Cassius  condemned  for  affecting  Popularity, 


HEN  Spurius  Cassius^  and  Pruculus  Virginius,  were 
made  consuls;  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Hernici, 
by  which  they  ceded  two  thirds  of  their  lands,  one  of 
which  the  consul  intended. to  divide  among  the  Latins» 
and  the  other  among  the  commons.  To  this  act  of  ge- 
nerosity, be  added  some  ground  unjustly  held  by  private 
persons  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public.  Many  of  the  fa- 
therii,  who  were  themselves  possessors  of  these  Iand.««, 
were  alarmed  at  their  proceeding,  thinking  their  property 
was  in  danger.  And  the  senate  was  under  no  less  con- 
cern for  tbe  public  safety,  being  apprehensive  that  the 
consul  by  his  liberality,  aimed  at  a  power  which  would 
be  dangerous  to  their  liberty.  It  was  then  that  the 
Agrarian  law  was  first  mentioned,  which,  from  that  day 
to  this,  whenever  it  came  to  be  the  subject  of  debate,  ne- 
ver failed  to  raise  great  commotions  in  the  state. 

The  other  consul  opposed  the  division,  and  was, sup 

ported  by  the  senate  and  some  of  the  people.     At  first 

they  had  begun  to  consider  it  as  no  great  compliments 

when  their  allies  were  to  share  equally  with  them;  and 

then  they  listened  with  great  attention  to  Virginius,  virhen 

he  often  prophesied  in  their  assemblies,  "  That  his  col- 

"  league's  liberality  had  a  most  pernicious  tendency  : 

."  That  whoever  should  be  tempted  with   these  landu, 

•'  would  find  that  they  ^verc  given  them  in  exchange  fo»* 

'*  their  liberty:  That  the  very  intention  of  them  was  to 

*'  pave  the  way  for  regal  power  :   which  was  pretty  evl- 

"  dent  from  the  scheme  of  division,  in  which  the  allies, 

*'  and  Lattin  nations,  are  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  spoil. 

«*  For  what  purpose  was  a  third   part  of  the  conquered 

*'' lands  restored  to  the  Hernici,  who  but  lately  hud  ap- 

*'  peared  in  arms  against  them,    but  that  these  nations 

"  might  have  Cassius  at  their  head  instead  of  Coriolana=: ''" 
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derahly  thinned  ;  for  trusting  to  the  superiority  of  num- 
bers, ihey  had  detached  the  corps-de- reserve,  to  storm 
the  Roman  camp.  There,  meeting  with  little  resistance, 
they  carried  it  at  the  tirst  assault :  but  whilst  they  were 
more  intent  upon  plunder  than  tighting>  the  Triarii,* 
who  conld  not  sustain  the  first  charge,  got  time  to  send 
advice  to  the  consuls  of  what  passed  in  the  camp,  and 
putting  themselves  in  a  body,  returnefl  to  the  general's 
tent,  and  of  themselves  renevi^ed  .the  engageirient.  The 
con-sul  Manlius  too,  posted  back  to  the  camp,  planted 
guards  at  every  gate,  and  left  the  enemy  not  an  opening 
to  retire  through.  Despair  threw  them  into  a  fit  of  rage, 
rather  than  inspired  them  with  courage.  For,  when 
they  had  often  attempted  to  force  their  way,  without 
success,  a  body  of  youth  attacked  the  consul,  whom  they 
knew  by  the  splendour  of  his  arms.  The  first  Yolley  of 
darts  was  received  by  the  soldiers  who  supported  him ; 
but  the  fury  of  the  assailants  at  last  prevailed,  for  the 
consul  having  received  a  mortal  wound,  fell  from  his 
horse,  when  all  his  party  were  routed.  , 

This  inspired  the  Etrurians  with  fresh  courage,  and 
spread  universal  terror  throughout  the  Roman  camp, 
and  it  would  have  ended  in  the  total  loss  of  the  day,  had 
not  the  lieutenants  carried o(F  the  b^y  of  the  consul,  and 
opened  one  of  the  gates  of  the  camp,  for  a  passage  to  the 
enemy.  Through  it  they  rushed  out  with  the  utmoit 
precipitation  ;  and  by  the  way,  fell  in  with  the  other 
consul,  who  had  been  victorious,  and  by  his  party  were 
almost  all  cut  to  pieces.  Thus  a  glorious  victory  wis 
obtained,  but  the  joy  was  damped  by  the  loss  of  two  of 
their  bravest  officers. 

Wherefore,  the  consul,  after  the  senate  had  decreed 
him  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  declined  it,  with  this  apo- 
logy, *'  That  if  the  army  could  go  through  the  ceremony 
*'  of  a  triumph,  without  a  general,  their  generous  exer- 
<*  tions  in  the  war  entitled  them  to  that  honour,  and  he 

would  subscribe  to  it  with  pleasure  ;   but  for  His  own 

part,  whilst  his  family  were  in  mourning  for  the  loss 


it 


^  So  called  from  tlictr  position,  being:  marshalled  in  the  tbird 
rank,  as  the  strength  and  hopes  of  their  party.  Tbey  wore  con- 
oioiily  veterans  of  experieqce  and  known,  valour. 
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«<  of  his  brother,  Q*  Fab'msj  and  the  republic  for  the  loat 
•*  of  one  of  its  pareDts^  he  could  not  think  of  accepting 
"  the  laurel^  defaced  with  public*  as  well  as  private 
**  grief." 

.  The  refusal  of  a  triumph  did  him  more  honour  thali 
any  triumph  could  have  done;  &o  true  it  is,  that  a  proper 
neglect  of  glory  sometimes  considerably  exalts  it.  His 
first  care  was  to  pay  the  last  honours  to  his  brother  and 
his  colleague:  he  pronouuccd  their  funeral  oratijons  him- 
self, and  set  the  glorious  actions  of  both  in  the  fullest 
light ;  by  which  means^  the  generous  praises  he  bestow- 
ed, reflected  in  a  very  great  degree  upon  himself.  Agrees 
able  to  a  plan  he  laid  down  to  him«elf,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  consulship,  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  senate  and  people,  he  distributed  the  wounded 
soldiers  among  the  houses  of  the  senators  to  be  cured, 
iCnd  most  into  those  of  the  Fabii,  and  they  were  drest  no 
where  else  with  so  much  care.  From  that  date,  the 
Fabii  became  popular,  but  by  methods  entirely  consistent 
with,  and  salutary  to  the  commonwealth. 

CHAP.     XLVIII. 

Proposal  of  the  Fabian  Family. 

XN  consequence  of  this  agreeable  reverse,  Caeso  Fabius 
is  chosen  consul,  with  T.  Virginius,  as  much  by  the 
good  will  of  the  populace,  as  the  interest  of  the  senate  \ 
and  make  a  point  of  it)  before  he  entered  upon  levies, 
wars,  or  any  other  public  business,  that  the  hopes  of  con- 
cord, which  begun  already  to  be  conceived,  should  be 
nourished,  so  as  the  senate  and  people  might  quickly 
come  to  a  perfect  understanding.  For  this  purpose,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  he  made  a  motion,  that 
before  any  tribune  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  revive 
the  question  about  the  Agrarian  law,  the  senate  should, 
in  its  own  right,  begin  the  division  of  the  land  taken 
(rom  the  enemy  among  the  people>  with  all  the  impar- 
tiality in  their  power.  For  nothing  was  more  just  than 
that  these  people  should  have  it,  by  whose  biood  and 
toil  it  had  been  purchased.  The  fathers  would  not  agree 
to  the  motion  ;  nay,  some  of  them  complained,  that  the 
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spirit  of  C^so  Fabius,  which  formerly  appeared  great  in 
every  manly  exertion,  through  an  eiLcess  of  glory,  was 
now  enervated  and  etfeminate. 

After  this,  in  the  city,  party  prejudice  continued  dor- 
mant. The  Latins  were,  however,  haritssed  by  the  in- 
roads of  the  /&)ui.  CflKo  was.  dispatched  with  an  army 
to  chastise  them,  and  entered  their  country  to  make  re- 
prisats.  Upon  this,  th^  .£qui  retired  into  their  towns, 
and  kept  themselves  within  their  walls,  for  which  reason 
no  remarkable  action  happened.  By  the  rashness  of  the 
other  consul,  the  Roman  army  suBered  severely,  in  an 
action  with  tfie  Vejentes,  and  Ipnt  for  the  seasonable  in- 
tervention of  Cseso  had  been  all  cut  to  pfeces. 

From  this  time,  with  the  Vejeutes,  there  was  neither 
wild  peace,  nor  open  war.  Th^ir  views  jieemed  to  ex- 
tend to  rapine  and  plunder  only.  Upon  the  appro^hof 
the  Roman  legions,  they  fled  mto  tljeir  capitol ;  and  the 
moment  they  disappeared,  they  renewed  their  incursions 
tipon  the  Roman  territories,  evading  a  general  engage- 
ment, by  appearing  to  be  at  peace,  and  all  terms  of  ac- 
commodation, by  repeated  acts  of  hostility:  so  that  this 
war  could  neither  be  dropped,  nor  fnially  discussed. 

There  were  other  nations  too,  as  the  ^]ui  and  Volsci, 
who  never  continuing  longer  quiet,  than  till  they  had 
forgot  their  last  loss,  were  on  the  (X)int  of  declaring  war; 
nor  was  it  improbable  that  the  Subines,  the  constant 
enemies  of  Rome,  and  all  Etruria  would  quickly  arm 
ftgainst  them.  But  the  Vejentes,  who  were  rather  con- 
stant, than  a  formidable  enf^niy,  gave  them  more  trouble 
by  their  frequent  inroads,  than  apprehension  of  danger, 
which  at  uo  time  could  be  so  far  overlooked,  as  to  per- 
mit their  attention  to  be  directed  to  any  other  quarter. 

Upon  this,  the  Fabian  family  made  a  proposal  to  the 
senate,  by  the  mouth  of  the  consul,  in  nai^ne  of  the  rest, 
to^the  following  effect :  '«  Conscript  fatlvers,  to  oppose 
"  the  enterprises  of  the  Vejentes,  as  you  well  know,  re- 
"  quires  rather  an  assiduous  than  a  powerful  party. 
"  Do  ye  take  care  of  the  other  wars,  and  leave  us  of  tbf 
♦*  Fabian  family  to  manage  the  Vejentes.  We  under- 
"  take  lo  be  the  guardians  of  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
"  name  in  that  quarter.  This  war,  we  will  cariy  on  at 
"  our  private  expeoce,  as  if  our  family  were  only  con- 
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"  cerned  in  it«  lo  that  tbe  state  may  be  at  no  charge  in 
^  iuen»  or  money,  upon  that  score."  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted with  great  acknowledgments ;  and  the  consul 
left  the  house^  and  retired  home,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  his  clan,  who  stood  waiting  in  the  porcli,  till 
they  should  know  the  resolution  of  the  senaie.  They 
were  ordered  to  rendezvous  the  next  day  in  arms  at  the 
consul's  gate,  and  each  of  them  departed  to.  his  own 
house  accordingly. 

CHAP.    XUX. 

Tfie  Fabii  leave  the  city  to  keep  the  Vgenia  in  awe,  who 
site  for  peace, 

X  HE  ne'w»  immediately  spread  over  the  whole  city* 
Every  body  admired,  every  body  extolled  the  Fabii  to 
the  skies.  That  one  single  family  should' take  upon 
them  the  burden  of  the  state  ;  that  the  war  with  the  Ve- 
jentes  should  be  carried  on  at  the  expence,  and  by  the 
arms  of  private  persons,  was  an  act  of  generosity  never 
heard  of  before.  Were  there  two  more  such  families  in 
Rome,  the  one  might  take  upon  them  the  war  agains| 
the  Volsci,  and  the  other  against  the  JSqui,  whilst  the 
commonwealth  would  remain  quiet,  and  all  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  be  added  to  its  domain. 

The  next  day,  the  Fabii  appeared  all  accoutered  as 
they  had  been  ordered.  When  the  consul  came  out  in 
'his  milhary  dress,  be  saw  his  whole  clan  drawti  up  in 
the  court  beibre  his  house,  ^nd  being  received  into  the 
middle  of  tiiem«  commanded  them  to  march.  Never 
did  an  amiy^  so  few  in  number,  and  so  highly  distinguish- 
ed with  the  praises  and  admiration  of  all,  march  through 
the  city.  Three  hundred  and  six  heroes,  all  Patricians* 
all  of  the  same  family,  of  whom,  not  one  but  might  be 
judged  worthy  of  coninoanding  an  army,  left  the  city* 
threatening  destruction  to  Veii,  by  means  of  their  in- 
trinsic power  alone.  They  were  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
their  friends  and  clients,  animated  with  the  >same  spirit 
and  zeal,  and  actuated  only  by  great  and  noble  views. 

Others  excited,  by  public  concern,  and  transported 
with  esteem  and  admiration,  cried  out,  **  Go,  brave  men, 
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"  mav  fortune  be  with  you; — may  your  success  be 
•'  adequate  tothe  generosity  of  your  undertaking.  Then 
•'  may  you  look  for  consulships, — triumphs, — all  the  re* 
'<  «7aras,  all  the  honours,  it  is  in  the  power  of  your 
•'  country  to  bestow."  Passing  by  the  capitol>  citadel, 
and  other  temples,  everybody  implored  all  the  gods  that 
occurred  to  their  eyen,  or  imagination,  to  favour  theit 
departure  and  undertaking,  and  to  grant  them  a  speedy 
and  happy  return  to  their  country  and  parents*.  But 
these  prayers  were  not  heard. 

Marching  out  by  an  unlucky  way>  through  the  right 
arch  of  the  gate  Carmentalis,  they  arrived  at  the  river 
Cremera,  where  they  judged  it  would  be  proper  to  raise 
works  and  leave  a  garrison  for  their  defence,  Lucius 
jEmilius,  and  C.  Servilius,  were  at  that  time  chosen 
consuls. 

Whilst  nothing  was  studied  on  either  side  but  plun- 
dering and  reprisals,  the  Fabii  found  themselves  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  Roman  territory ;  and  by  detaching 
ilying  parties  through  all  the  country,  where  the  Tuscau 
territory  borders  upon  that  of  Rome,  protected  their  own 
frontiers,  and  became  very  troublesome  to  that  of  the 
enemy.  But  these  devastations  were  cut  short:.  For,  to 
enable  the  enemy  to  carry  the  works  at  Cremera,  they 
sent  for  an  army  out  of  Etruria.  L.  Emilius  the  consul, 
in  the  mean  time,  coming  up  with  the  Roman  legions, 
immediately  attacked  them.  The  Vejentes  had  no  time 
for  battle  arrangement;  insomuch,  that  in  the  first  hurry 
and  confusion,  whilst  they  were  drawing  up  in  form, 
and  posting  a  corps-de- reserve,  a  wing  of  the  Roman 
cavalry  charged  them  so  suddenly  in  (lank,  that  they 
had  neither  room  to  form  their  lines,  nor  make  an  attack. 
They  were  consequently  routed :  and  retreating  to  the 
Red  Rocks,  where  they  had  their  camp,  humbly  sued 
for  peace.  That  they  obtained ;  but.  from  the  natural 
levity  of  their  tempers,  before  the  Roman  garrison  was 
withdrawn  from  Cremei-a,  they  were  quite  of  another 
mind. 
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CHAP.    L. 

The  Fahii  fall  into  an  ambuscade,  and  are  cut  off, 

^NC£  more  the  Vejcntes  resumed  their  operation-* 
agaiast  the  Fabii,  without  any  new  preparatioas ;  nor 
did  they  content  themselves  with  ravaging  the  country, 
or  making  sudden  incursions,  but  sometimes  measured 
their  swords  i^  pitched  battles,  upon  fair  ground/  Tbu& 
one  Roman  family,  frequently  carried  off  the  victory 
from  a  people,  who  were,  at  that  time,  the  most  opulent 
of  all  the  Etrurian  nations.  By  this  the  Vejentes  at  first, 
thought  themselves  disgraced  and  highly  afironted :  and, 
in  consequence,  formed  a  design  of  laying  ambuscades 
fer  their  intrepid  enemy  ;  and  rejoiced  to  find,  that  the 
forwardness  of  the  Fabii  increased  with  their  repeated 
victories. 

Wherefore,  herds  of  cattle  were  frequently  driven  out 
10  the  way  of  foraging  parties,  as  if  they  had  lighted 
on  them  by  chance;  and  by  the  flight  of  the  peaitants, 
vast  tracts  of  land  seemed  to  be  abandoned.  Parties  of 
soldiers  were  also  sent  out  to  chastise  the  raragers,  who 
retreated  oftener  through  a  pretended  than  a  real  fear. 

By  this  time,  the  Fabii  held  the  enemy  in  such  sove^ 
reign  contempt,  that  they  did  not  imagine  they  could 
stand  against  their  victorious  arms,  let  the  occasion  or 
ground  be  ever  so  advantageous;  Elated  with  these 
hopes,  and  seeing  some  herds  of  cattle  grazing  in  a  plain, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  Cremera,  although  they 
were  guarded  by  some  small  parties  of  the  enemy,  they 
ran  from  the  fort  to  carry ,  them  off.  Thinking  them- 
selves secure,  they  had  passed  the  ambush  laid  for  them 
on  both  sides  of  the  way,  and  had  dispersed  in  pursuit 
of  tlie  cattle,  straggling  through  the  fields,  which  they 
always  do  upon  an  alarm ;  the  enemy  suddenly  quitting 
their  lurking  places,  appeared  all  at  once,  in  front  and 
in  rear,  and  on  every  side. 

At  first  they  raised  a  terrible  shout,  and  then  poured 
in  a  volley  of  darts  upon  them  from  every  quarter.  The 
Etrarians  came  closer  together,  till  the  Fabii  were  totally 
turroondedy  by  one  strong  uniform  body  of  armed  men. 
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and  the  more  they  were  pressed  by  the  enemy,  they  were 
obliged  to  contract  their  own  circle  in  proportion;  which 
at  once  discovered  their  weakness,  and  the  enemy's  yast 
superiority  in  point  of  numbers,  when  their  ranks  were 
crowded  into  so  narrow  a  space.  Then  giving  over  an 
attack,  which  they  made  with  equal  vigour  on  all  sides, 
they  directed  all  their  force  to  one  point.  Thither,  draw- 
ing up  in  a  wedge,  by  the  weight  of  their  bodies,  and 
the  points  of  their  swords  they  opened  a  passage  for 
themselves,  that  led  by  an  easy  ascent  ta  the  side  of  a 
hill,  where  they  first  halted. 

As  soon  as  the  advantage  of  the  ground  had  given 
them  leisure  to  respire,  and  recover  from  the  shock  of  so 
great  a  surprise,  they  beat  back  the  assailants ;  and  by 
the  convenience  of  their  post,  small  as  their  party  was, 
were  getting  the  better  of  them,  when  the  Vejentes,  by 
fetching  a  compass,  possessed  themselves  of  the  top  of 
the  hill.  Thus  the  enemy  became  again  superior.  The 
Fabii  were  all  killed  to  a  man,  and  the  fort  taken.  It  is 
universally  admitted  that  three  hundred  and  six  fell 
there  ;  and,  that  there  only  remained  a  youth  of  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  as  a  stock  to  the  Fabian  family, 
which  in  future  times,  was  to  be  the  prop  and  stay  of 
the  Roman  people,  both  by  their  counsel  and  their  sword^ 
upon  the  most  trying  occasions. 

CHAP.     LI. 

The  Vejentes  punUhedi 

JL  HIS  disaster  happdhed  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Ho- 
ratius  and  T.  Menenius.  The  latter  was  immediately 
dispatched  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the  Etmrians 
which  their  victory  had  created;  but  he  was  defeated,- 
and  ihe  Janiculum  taken.  Moreover,  as  the  city  was  ia 
want  of  provisions,  and  the  Etrurians  already  on  this 
side  the  Tiber,  the  city  would  certainly  have  undergone 
a  siege,  had  not  the  consul  Horatius  been  recalled  from 
the  expedition  against  the  Volsci.  So  close  to  the  walls 
of  Rome  was  this  war  brought,  that  the  first  battle  was 
fought  at  the  temple  of  Hope,  with  no  advantage  on 
.  either  side,  and  the  second  at  the  gate  there :  although 
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the  Romans  coald  boast  of  no  great  advantage,  yet  that 
engagement  gave  them  new  spirit,  and  encouraged  them 
to  behave  better  in  every  future  action. 

A.  Virginius  and  Sp.  Servilius,  succeeded  as  consols ; 
after  the  check  the  Vejentcs  received' in  the  last  engage- 
ment, they  declined  coming  to  another:  But  they  plunder- 
ed the  country;  and  from  the  fort  Jaoicornm,  they  made 
incurnons  upon  the  Roman  lands  all  around.  Neither 
the  fiMtners,  nor  their  cattle,  were  any  where  safe.  But 
they  were  at  last  taken  in  the  same  trap  they  had  laid 
for  the  Fabii :  For,  pursuing  some  cattle,  which  had  been 
sent  out  on  purpose  to  decoy  them,  they  fell  headlong 
into  the  ambuscade ;  their  numbers  only  served  to  in- 
crease the  slaughter.  Their  extravagant  resentment  for 
ihis  loss,  laid  the  fonndatipn  of  a  much  greater:  For, 
ipassing  the  Tiber  in  the  night,  they  attempted  to  storm 
the  camp  of  Servilius  the  consul.  But  there  they  met 
with  90  warm  a  reception,  that  after  a  prodigious  slaugh- 
ter, with  great  difficulty  they  got  back  to  the  Janiculum. 

The  consul  immediately  crossed  the  river,  and  fortified 
his  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Early  next  morning,  a 
kittle  (lushed  with  success  the  dav  before,  or  rather 
impelled  by  the  want  of  provisions,  to  take  the  shortest 
course,  however  dangerous,  to  procure  them,  he  incon- 
siderately led  his  army  up  the  hill  to  the  enemy's  camp, 
where  he  received  a  more  shameful  repulse,  than  he  had 
given  the  day  before :  But  his  colleague  came  up  and 
saved  both  him  and  his  army.  Between  the  two  arroies, 
a  dreadful  havodc  was  made  among  the  Etrurians,  as 
they  were  endeavouring  to  escape,  first  from  the  one, 
and  then  from  the  other.  Thus  by  a  fortunate  impru- 
dent step,  the  war  with  the  Vejentes  got  a  finishing 
stroke. 


Ui 


CHAP.  LlL 

Trto/  of  Menptius  and  Servilitis* 


PON  the  return  of  peace,  provisions  became  cheaper 
in  the  city ;  for  they  had  corn  from  Campania :  and 
there  being  now  no  apprehensions  of  future  scarcity, 
the  citizens  brought  out  what  they  had  concealed  and 
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hoarded  tip.  Peace  and  plenty  soon  produced  dissipa- 
tion ;  and  now  when  they  had  no  disturbance  abroad, 
they  began  to  revive  their  old  contentions  at  home. 

The  tribunes  set  the  po|.>ulace  in  a  ferment,  by  -their 
favoartte  topic,  the  Agrarian  law.  They  inflamed  them 
against  the  senators  in  the  opposition  ;  and  in  tbis»  they 
not  only  pointed  at  the  whole  body»  but  at  individuals 
also.  Q.  Confidius  and  T.  Genucius,  who  revived  the 
plea  of  the  Agrarian  law,  at  this  time  cited  T«  Menenius 
to  take  his  trial.  He  was  charged  with  the  loss  of  the 
garrison  at  Cremera,  when  his  camp  lay  but  a  small 
distance  from  it.  They  condemned  him,  although  the 
fathers  had  interested  themselves,  no  less  for  him,  than 
they  had  done  for  Coriolanus,  and  the  popularity  of  his 
father  Agrippa,  not  yet  totally  forgot  The  tribunes 
restricted  his  punishment  to  a  fine ;  for  though  they  had 
sentenced  him  to  die,  after  his  condemnation,  they  only 
fined  him  in  two  thousand  asses  of  brass.*  This  cost 
him  his  life  :  for,  it  is  said,  that  being  unable  to  bear  the 
disgrace,  and  the  grief  it  occasioned,  he  soon  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  a  distemper,  brought  on  him  by  it. 

Another  senator,  Sp.  Servilius,  was  also  impeachedi 
immediately  on  the  expiry  of  his  office,  in  the  coniol- 
ship  of  C.  Nantius  and  Publius  Valerius;  the  tribunes 
L.  Ca^icius  and  T.  Statius^  having,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  appointed  him  a  day  for  his  trial.  He  did  not, 
like  Menenius,  by  himself,  or  the  fathers,  descend  to 
make  mean  supplications  to  the  people;  but  confiding 
in  his  own  innocence  and  personal  interest,  he  boldly 
opposed  iiimself  to  all  the  attacks  of  the  tribunes. 

The  charge  against  him,  was  the  action  with  the  Etru- 
rians at  the  Janiculum.  But«  being  a  man  of  a  daring 
spirit,  he  was  as  intrepid  before  their  tribunal,  as  be 
used  to  be  on  a  day  of  action,  confuting  in  a  bold  speech, 
both  tribunes  and  commons,  upbraiding  them  with  the 
condemnation  and  death  of  Menenius,  by  the  good  offi- 
ces of  whose  father,  the  populace  were  brought  back  to 
the  city,  and  enjoyed  these  laws  and  tho;;e  magistrates^ 
the  ministers  now  of  their  illiberal  prosecutions;  and 
thus  by  his  bold  and  determined  behaviour,  outbraved 

^-  Fire  pounds  sterling. 
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the  dangei;*  The  testiroooy  of  his  colleague  Virginius 
too,  had  its  own  weight,  as  he  generously  shared  with 
hioi  the  honour  of  the  success:  but  what  turned  the  scale 
entirely  in  his  favour,  was  their  sHamo  for  the  sentence 
they  passed  on  l^enenius»  so  much  was  their  disposition 
changed  upon  reflection. 

CHAP.   LHI. 

War  with  ike  Vefentes  and  SabintSi 

jyi  O  sooner  were  their  domestic  trouble.**  oven  than  a 
war  broke  ou^  with  the  Vejentes,  with  whom  the  Sabines 
had  joined  in  a  confederacy.  The  cousul,-  Publius 
Valerius^  having  called  in  the  Latins  and  Hernici  a<» 
aoxitiaries,  was  sci^t  against  Veii-  with  an  army,  and 
imroedialely  opened  the  campaign  by  attacking  the  camp 
of  the  Sabines,  which  they  had  set  down  before  the  walls 
of  their  allies.  This  struck  them  with  such  ponsterna* 
lion^  that  whilst  they  run  different  ways  in  broken  com- 
panies to  repel  the  assailants,  the  gate  where  the  grand 
attack  began,  was  carried  by  the  fiomans.  Within  the 
rampart,  it  was  not  a  contest,  but  a  massacre.  The 
confusion  from  the  camp,  found  its  way  to  the  city,  and 
put  the  Vejentes  in  such  terror,  that  they  run  to  their  arms, 
askif  their  city  had  been  taken. '  Some  of  them  fly  to 
toe  assistance  of  the  Sabines,  whilst  others  fall  upon  the 
Romans  with  all  their  force,  who  were  totally  engaged 
in  (Carrying  the  camp.  They  fell  back  a  little  in  some 
confusion ;  but  recovering  themselves,  faced  abQut,  and 
forming  a  double  front,  made  head  against  both  armies. 
The  horse  too,  by  orders  of  the  consul,  chargjung  the 
Etrurfans,  broke  and  routed  them  entirely. 

Thus  were  two  armies  defeated,  and  two  of  the  most 
opulent  and  powerful  of  all  the  neighbouring  states,  sub- 
dued in  the  same  instant  of  time.  Daring  these  opera- 
lions  at  Veii,  the  iEqui  and  VoUci  had  encamped  in  the 
Latin  territories,  and  were  ravagin}'  the  counlrv.  With- 
out  a  general,  or  any  other  assistance  iVom  iiome,  the 
latins,  in  conjunction  with  the  Hernici,  forced  their 
camp,  and  possessed  themselves  of  a  va«t  booty,  besides 
what  h.id  been  taken  from  them..    The -xansul  €.  Nan- 
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X  VV,ar,  ai  tbe  bead 
c  tbpT  ^^  Q0t  dioose 
>:r  tae  leies  to  carry  on 
Tixxiuz  3a  y.  v^inMl  a  Roman 
ir  -.i«T   teai,  laif  u  «:▼  to  '"fpot  tbem. 
■ir  -w":-^  3a.-ia3Eri  '^-2.  i.'  "Ae  caSamities  of  war, 
a.ii:    :%:•€•:  -r  -^  -.le  ::ic«c  iiocr  repnacses:    bat  neither 


L,  ?rr  a  i:i2  C  Mis.  zs  fx^xed^i  to  the  consulate. 
'I  jt  Vr  •*-:-**  H  tc  Mi-i!  cs  25  h»  pTorrqpe ;  bot  tlie 
■■i-  :  z  z^-x  'jr.z.\  z-x.  A:  -jjcLz  r«r-e*«  a  tmce  for  forty 
\e£'.  "^fti  ^Tk^uri  ii±sij  oo  cca«i.i4<io  cf  paying  a  yearly 
?  -.L  -■*   i'-i  i  cisr^Lr:  c^ac^nv  •-#!  cons. 

_  '  mm 

Pcice  iDn-ii  CL  V  serrei  :o  reriTe  tbeir  contcifti  at 
;.i3e.  S-prneti  cp  by  the  tribsDes,  the  people  raged 
iboi'.  '.h*;^Arrir:rn '.kw.  T~.r  consols,  neither  intimi- 
Oi't'i  '7  •:.*  file  t;:"  McneL.j*,  nor  the  danger  of  Ser- 
-••;  .u5,  w*:rt  e-:Ga':'.y  keen  in  the  opposition.  As  they 
Wife  ret: ring  froni  office,  tbey  were  even  impeached  by 
(jt nric.u-9  the  tribune. 

In  ttie  coD3u«&te,  tbev  were  succeeded  by  L.  £milius, 
2irirl  Ofii'er  Virginia?,  though  some  amhors  mention 
Vopiscus  Julius  fnstead  of  Virginius.  But  however  that 
he,  it  h  certain  that  Furi'js  and  Manlius  were  impeached 
that  year,  and  went  about  in  a  miserable  plight  supplicat- 
ing the  people ;  nor  them  only,  for  they  were  equally 
awtirJiKiUs  and  importunate  with  the  younger  senatorsi 
adf  ising  them  by  all  means,  "  From  thenceforth  to  re- 
"  nounce  the  honours  and  government  of  the  state ;  and 
"  look  upon  (he  fasces  of  the  consuls,  the  prsetexta,  and 
"  curulc  chair,  as  neither  less  nor  more  than  the  pomp 
"  of  their  funerals ;  and  that  they  were  only  adorned 
"  with  these  ensigns  of  dignity,  to  bedestine<l  as  victims 
"  for  the  altar.  That  supposing  the  consulship  had 
••  chartiis  to  attract  their  attention,  they  ought  to  reflect, 
"  that  it  was  now  no  .more  than  a  name,  the  power  of 
."  the  tribunes  having  swallowed  up  and  enervated  its 
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''  efficacy.  That  the  godsuL  like  one  of  the  tribune's 
"  Serjeants,  could  only  act  by  their  order,  and  at  their 
"  pleasure.  If  they  entertained  the  least  thoughts  of 
**  throwing  off  those  chains,  of  restoring  the  power  of 
**  the  senate,  or  establishing  any  other  authority  in  the 
"  Republic  than  that  of  the  people,  they  should  set  be- 
^'  fore  their  eyes  the  banishment  of  C.  Marcius,  and  the 
''  condemnation  and  death  of  Menenius." 

The  fathers,  animated  with  speeches  to  this  purpose, 
no*. longer  concerted  measures'  publicly,  but  in  secret; 
making  very  few  privy  to  their  designs.  As  there  it 
was  concluded,  that  right  or  wrong,  the  accused  must  be 
secured,  the  most  violent  measures  were  relished  most : 
and  it  was  easy  to  find  persons  ready  for  any  nndertakr 
ing. 

wherefore,  npon  the  day  of  the  trial,  the  people  stood 
in  anxious  expectation  in  the  forum,  surprized  that  the 
tribune  had  not  appeared  ;  but  at  length  when  their  pa* 
tience  was  wearied  out  with  waiting,  their  suspicions 
were  raised,  that,  intimidated  by  the  Patricians,  he  had 
deserted  and  betrayed  the  public  cause.  Alf  last,  they 
who  had  remained  at  his  door,  brought  word  that  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed. 

The  news  having  spread  among  the  people,  they  dis* 
persed  on  all  sides,  trembling  aijd  terrified,  like  an  army- 
after  the  loss  of  their  general.'^  Bui  the  tribunes  were 
particularly  affected,  being  instructed ^^  the  event,  that 
even  the  laws  which  made  their  persons  sacred,  were  not 
sufficient  for  their  protection.  The  senators,  on  this  oc- 
casion, took  no  care  to  moderate  their  joy;  nay,  they 
were  so  far  from  shewing  any  remorse  for  the  crime  they 
had  committed,  that  even  those  who  had  no  hand  in  \u 
were  proud  to  be  thought  the  perpetrators ;  declaring  in 
every  company,  that  nothing  but  an  extraordinary  blow 
could  subdue  the  power  of  the  tribunes. 

CHAP.     LV. 

7%tf  Senators  exult  on  their  victory,  hut  meet  with  a  check, 

IMMEDIATELY   upon   this  victory,  obtained   by   a 
most  pernicious  precedent,   the  levies  were  appointed. 
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which,  the  tribunes  having  lost  all  courage,  the  consuls 
completed  without  any  interruption.  The  people  were 
more  provoked  at  the  silence  of  their  tribunes,  than  the 
imperious  behaviour  of  the  consuls,  crying  out,  ''  That 
there  was  an  end  of  all  liberty  now  :  That  they  vrere 
fallen  again  into  their  ancient  state. — That  the  trihu- 
'*  nitian  power  had  expired,  and  was  laid  in  the  grave 
with  Gcnniiu*:. — That  they  must  now  fall  upon  other 
measures  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  violence  of  the 
sr.nators. — That  they  had  still  one  resource  left,  a|id 
that  was  in  themselves^  since  every  other  means  of 
"  protection  had  failed  them. — That  the  consuls  had  no 
"  other  guard,  but  twenty-four  lictors,  and  these  too» 
*'  plebeians:  a  weak  and  contemptible  aid  indeed,  if 
"  there  were  but  men  who  knew  how  to  despi»e  them. 
"  Such  was  the  power  wLich  imagination  only  magni- 
*'  fies,  and  represents  as  terrible." 

By  such  discourses,  as  they  were  spiriting  up  each 
other,  a  lictor  was  sent  by  the  consuls,  to  one  Volero 
Publiusy  a  plebeian,  who  'insisted,  that  he  could  not  bo 
compelled  to  serve  as  a  single  centinel,  having  formerly 
had  the  rank  of  centurion.  Volero  called  to  the  tribunes; 
but  none  of  them  moving  to  protect  him,  the  consuls  or- 
dered the  lictors  to  strip  and  scourge  him  with  rods  '*  I 
*•  appeal,"  says  Volero,  *'  to  the  people,  ^incc  the  tri- 
**  bunes  choose  rather  to  Fee  a  Roman  citizen  scourged 
"  before  their  eyes,  .than  be  strangled  in  their  beds  by 
•<  you." 

The  more  vehemently  he  cried  out,  the  more  eager  the 
lictor  was  to  tear  and  take  off  his  clothes.  But  Volero, 
being  robust  of  himself,  and  having  got  others  to  assist 
him,  beat  off  the  lictor,  and  got  into  the  thickest  of  the 
crowd,  where  he  saw  the  greatest  ferment  and  indigna* 
tion  raised  on  his  account,  crying  out,  '*  I  appeal  to  the 
*•  people; — I  implore  their  protection !  stand  by  me  citi* 
*'  zens !  stand  by  me  fellow  soldiers !  you  .have  nothing 
**  to  expect  from  your  tribunes;  alas!  they  have  occasion 
«'  themselves  for  your  aid." 

The  ferment  spread  apnong  the  people ;  they  prepared 
u  for  a  battle ;  and  there  seemed  not  a  doubt,  but  mat- 
.  tcis  would  be  carried  to  the  most  violent  height,  without 
}  regvd  to  birthp  age,  or  dignity." 
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The  consuls  attempted  to  dispel  the  storm 2  but  they 
soon  found,  that  the  dignity  of  their  office  was  but  a  fee- 
ble support  without  force.  Their  lictors  being  beat,  and 
their  fasces  broke  to  pieces^  they  were  driven  out  of  the 
forum  into  the  senate- house,  uncertain  bow  far  Volero 
would  carry  his  victory/ 

When  the  storm  had  blown  over,  the  consuls  oi*dcrcd 
the  senators  to  be  summoned  to  the  house,  where  they 
made  loud  complaints  of  the  bad  treatment  they  had  re* 
ceived  from  the  people,  and  the  intolerable  insolence  of 
Volero.  After  many  .violent  speeches,  the  elder  senators, 
prevailed,  who  by  no  means  approved  that  the  Patricians 
should  oppose  passionate  measures  to  the  rashness  of  the 
commoDB. 

CHAP.  LVJ. 

Great  disputes  about  the  mode  ef  electing  Tribunes, 

V  OLERO  became  a  mighty  favourite  with  the  people., 
who,  at  the  next  eleciipn,  created  him  tribune.  L.  Pi- 
narius  and  P.  Furius,  were  consuls  that  year.  Every 
body  imagined,  that  by  his  means  the  whole  weight  o 
the  tribunitian  power  would  have  fallen  upon  the  consuls 
of  the  preceding  year ;  but  forgetting  his  private  resent* 
ment,  in  order  ta  promote  the  public  interest,  used  not  a 
single  expression  to  their  prejudice,  and  only  preferred  a 
bill,  that  the  plebeian  magistrates  should  be  chosen  in 
the  Comitia  by  tribes. 

This,  though  at  first  it  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  se- 
nate much,  was  a  motion  of  no  small  importance,  as  in 
that  case,  the.  Patricians  could  not  choose  whom  they 
pleased  for  tribunes,  by  the  votes  of  the  client.  The  fa- 
thers strained  every  nerve  in  the  opposition  of  a  law  that 
was  so  acceptable  to  the  commons:  but  neither  the  autho- 
rity of  the  consuls,  nor  the  interest  of  the  Patriciarrs^ 
could  prevail  on  any  one  of  the  college  of  tribunes  to  en- 
ter their  dissent,  though  that  was  the  only  valid  obstruc- 
tion against  it.  The  weight,  however,  and  importance 
of  the  bill  itself,  created  disputes,  which  put  it  off  for 
the  course  of  the  year. 
Volero  was  chosen  tribune  a  second  time;  and  the 
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fathers  imagining  that  all  their  force  would  be  exerted 
now,  they  chose  Appius  Claudius  for  consul,  the  son  of 
that  Appius,  who  by  long  family  disputes,  was  an  open 
eneiny  to  the  commons,  and  was  equally  bated  by  them. 
Titus  Quinctins  was  given  him  for  his  colleague. 

The  first  thing  brought  on-  the  carpet,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  was  the  law :  and,  as  Volero,  who 
first  moved  it,  continued  firm  in  its  interest,  his  colleague 
Xaetorius,  being  a  later  advocate  for  it,  for  that  reason 
exerted  himself  more  strenuously.  He  was  a  man  of 
known  valour ;  and  the  glory  he  had  purchased  in  war, 
furnished  him  with  resolution  and  assurance.  Volero 
was  not  severe,  in  any  of  his  discourses,  against  the 
consuls,  but  confined  himself  entirely  to  the  law ;  but 
Laetorius  insisted  on  the  excessive  pride  and  cruelty  of 
Appius  and  his  family,  to  the  people,  affirming  that  the 
senate,  in  him,  had  not  created  a  consul,  but  a  butcher, 
to  cut  the  people's  throats,  and  tear  them  to  pieces. 
Bred  in  the  camp,  he  had  not  words  to  express  his  sen- 
timents adequate  to  the  freedom  which  he  took.  Where- 
fore, being  at  a  loss  for  expression,  he  cried  out,  "  As 
*'  I  do  not  speak  with  the  same  ease,  as  I  act,  Romans, 
"  come  hither  to-morrow,  I  will  pass  the  law,  or  die  in 
"  your  presence." 

The  tribunes  placed  themselves  in  the  temple  next 
day;  and  the  consuls,  with  all  tlie  Patrician  order,  as- 
sembled to  oppose  the  law.  Lseiorlus  ordered  the  forum 
to  be  cleared  of  all  who  had  no  right  to  vote  ;  and  as 
some  of  the  young  nobility  refused  to  obey,  he  ordered 
some  of  them  to  be  seized  The  consul  Appius  insisted, 
that  the  auihorrty  of  a  trrbnn«  extended  oul  v  to  the  com- 
mons: for  he  was  not  a  Pairician,  but  a  Plebeian  magis- 
trate, and  that  he  himself  bad  no  power  to  remove  them 
l^y  any  fonner  precedent,  the  form  of  addressing  them, 
b.eing»  "  Depart,  ilomans,  if  it  be  your  pleasure. 

It  vras  easy  ^  confbiiud  Lstorius,  by  talking  flueDtly 
and  contemptuously  of  the  forms  of  court  Tranaportea, 
however,  with  passion,  he  sent  his  serjeant  to  the  consoU 
who,  in  return,  sent  his  lictor  to  the  tribune,  crjiiig  oat, 
that  he  was  only  a  private  person,  that  he  was  no  ma- 
gistrate, and  had  no  right  to  command  ;  and,  without 
doubt,  the  tribune  would  have  suffered  Tiolence^  had 
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not  the  whole  assembly,  highly  incensed  at  the  beha* 
viour  of  Appius,  taken  part  with  their  tribune  against  the 
consul,  great  numbers  of  their  body,  upon  the  alarm, 
flocking  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  Appios,  how- 
ever did  not  flinch,  but  stoutly  stood  the  storm,  which 
would  certainly  have  ended  in  blood,  had  not  Quinctius, 
the  other  consul,  gi?en  it  in  charge  to  the  senators  of 
consular  dignity,  to  remove  his  colleague  from  the  forum 
by  force,  if  persuasion  should  be  ineffectual,  whilst  he 
himself  endeavoured  to  mollify  the  people  by  the  warm- 
est intreaties,  and  conjured  the  tribunes  to  dismiss  the  as- 
sembly, and  give  their  passion  time  to  subside,  "  That  a 
*'  few  hours  delay  would  not  diminish  .their  power,  but 
"  would  add  wisdom  to  direct  it :  That  the  consul  would 
"  be  advised  by  the  fathers,  and  the  fathers  would  com- 
•'  ply  with  the  people." 

CHAP.   Lvn. 

Peace  restored  by  means  of  Siidndius.     Obstinaa/  of  the 

army  under  Appius. 

JLT  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Quinctius  composed 
the  people,  but  in  bringing  the  other  consul  to  himself, 
the  senate  found  still  more.  At  length  when  the  assem. 
bly  of  the  people  was  dismissed,  the  senate  was  conven- 
ed by  the  consuls.  Anger  and  fear  dictating  by  turns, 
produced  a  variety- of  sentiments;  but  the  longer  they 
deliberated,  the  more  they  saw  the  folly  of  continuing 
these  contests ;  insomuch,  that  Quinctius  had  the  thanks 
of  the  house  for  interfering  so  seasonably,  to  suspend  the 
daemon  of  discord.  On  the  other  hand,  they  conjured 
Appius,  **  Not  to  carry  his  zeal  for  the  dignity  of  the  con- 
"  suUhip,  beyond  what  was  consistent  with  the  peace 
**  and  harmony  of  the  state.  That  whilst  the  consuls 
"  and  tribunes  were  dragging  every  thing  to  themselves, 
''  the  state  was  left  naked  and  impotent  between  them, 
"  each  side  seeming  less  intent  upon  its  safety,  than 
^  upon  making  themselves  its  masters.'' 

On  the  other  hand,  Appius  '*  called  gods  and  men  t<^ 
<*  witness,  that  they  abandoned  and  betrayed  the  com- 
"  monwealthf    through   mere  pxisillanimity. — That  the 
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"  consul  wa5  not  wanting  to  the  senate,  but  the  senate 
"  to  the  consul.  That  they  were  going  to.  accept  laws 
*'  more  pernicious  than  those  of  the  Mons  Sacer/'  He 
was  prevailed  upon  at  last,  by  the  unanimous  authority 
of  the  senate,  to  lie  silent,  and  the  law  accordingly  passed 
without  contradiction. 

CHAP.  LVHI. 

Claudius  being  chosen  Consul,  sent  iigainst  the  VoImcu 

1  HEN,  for  the  first  tinie,  were  the  tribunes  chosen  in 
the  Comitia  by  tribes.  According  to  Piso,  three  addi- 
tional tribunes  were  added  to  the  college,  their  number 
hitherto,  having  been  only  two.  He  also  mentions  tbeir 
names,  viz.  C  Sicinius^  L.  Numitorius,  M.  Duilius*  Sp. 
Icilius,  and  L.  Mcecilius 

Encouraged  by  these  disturbances  at  Rome,  the  Volsci 
and  ^]ui,  once  more  renewed  the  war.  They  had  laid 
waste  the  country,  expecting,  that  in  case  of  a  secession, 
t)ie  people  would  fly  to  them  for  refuge ;  but  finding 
every  thing  was  settled,  they  decamped,  aud  led  back 
tbeir  army. 

Ap.  Claudius  was  sent  against  the  Volsci,  and  Quinc- 
tius  against  the  i£qui.  Appius  discovered  the  samt 
wildness  in  his  temper  abroad,  as  he  had  done  at  home; 
and  he  acted  with  the  greater  liberty,  as  he  was  under 
no  restraint  from  the  tribunes.  He  hated  the  people  still 
fnore  than  his  father  had  done. — ^They  had  triumphed 
<)vcr  him.  They  had  got  a  law  passed  during  his  con- 
suiaic',  which,  his  predecessors  in  ofBce,  from  whom  tb« 
senate  had  not  such  high  expectations,  had  the  address 
to  gel  suspended,  although  he  had  been  elected  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  opposing  it.  This  secret  vexation  that 
engrossed  and  preyed  upoti  him,  set  him  upon  torment- 
ing his  army  by  the  greatest  severity  of  disciplina:  but 
he  was  not  able  to  break  their  obstinacy,  so  much  was 
their  aversion  steeled  against  him.  In  all  things,  they 
acted  with  slowness,  indolence,  carelessness,  and  a  spirit 
of  contradiction.  They  were  neither  affected  with  shame 
nor  fear.  If  they  were  ordered  to  march  with  ezpedi- 
tho,  they  moved  slower  on  ^lur^ose.    If  he  stood 
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encourage  the  work,  every  thing  slackened  that  iDstattt. 
Whe^  he  was  present,  all  held  dpwn  their  heads^  and  as 
he  paswed  them,  they  muttered  curses  against  hiin  :  his 
haughty  soul,  till  now,  proof  against  the  popular  odiuna, 
began  to  be  sometimes  afiecU^.  Having  spent  all  his 
ill-nature  upon  the  soldiers  xb  no  purpose,  he  said  the 
army  had  been  corrupted  by  the  centurions,  whom,  in 
derision,  he  sometimes  called  tribunes  of  the  people,  and 
sometimes  Voleros. 

CHAP.    UX. 

Appim  decimates  his  arnyf/or  cowardice. 

X  HE  Volsci  had  information  of  every  thing  that  par- 
sed in  the  camp,  for  which  reason  they  pressed  the  Ro- 
mans more  closely,  expecting  their  army  would  behave 
to  Appius,  as  they  had  done  before  to  Cseso  Fabius.  But 
their  hatred  to  Appius,  was  much  more  inveterate  than 
to  Fabius :  For  the  army  under  Fabius  had  only  resolv- 
ed not  to  conquer,  hut  they  carried  matters  farther,  and 
resolved  to  be  conquered.  The  moment  they  were  led 
on  to  battle,  they  shamefully  fled  back  to  their  camp, 
and  did  not  stop  till  they  saw.  the  Volscians  ready  to 
force  their  entrenchments,  and  making  prodigious  havock 
on  their  rear.  Then  it  was,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
iight,  to  drive,  the  exulting  enemy  from  their  lines.  But 
it  was  evident,  Jtbey  meant  no  more  than  to  save  the 
camp.  To  some  of  them^  their  defeat  and  disgrace  gave 
pleasure. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  ferocity  of  Appius'  spirit 
continoed  inflexible  ;  and  beiixg  determined  to  chastise 
the  whole  army  without  mercy,  be  summoned  an  assem- 
bly. The  lieutenant-generals  and  Tribunes,  made  haste 
to  wait  on  him,  and  cautioned  him,  not  to  make  an  un- 
seasonable experiment  of  his  authority,  because  its  whole 
force  depended  on  the  consent  of  those  who  obey ;  that 
in  general,  the  soldiers  refused  to  attend  the  assembly, 
and  many  of  ^hem  insisted,  that  he  should  decanip  from 
the  territories  of  the  Volsci.  That  the  victorious  enemy, 
had  a  very  little  before,  not  only  advanced  to  the  gates 
of  the  camp,  but  made  an  attack^,  upon  their  lines ;  and 
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there  wa9  the  greatest  reason  to  conclude,  from  many 
concurring  circumstances,  too  evident  to  be  doubted, 
that  some  remarkable  calamity  was  ready  to  fall  upon 

them. 

Compelled  at  last  by  necessity,  he  pot  off  the  assembly, 
which  did  nothing  more  to  the  army,  than  procure  them 
a  reprieve  from  punishment ;  he  ga?e  orders  for  marching 
the  next  morning,  and  accordingly  gave  the  signal,  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  the  moment  light  began  to  appear. 

When  the  troops  were  drawn  out  of  the  camp,  the 
Volsci,  who  had  been  put  in  motion  by  the  Roman  sig- 
nal, fell  upon  their  rear  guard.  Terror  and  tumult 
spread  like  lightning,  and  reached  the  foremost  ranks, 
so  that  neither  ihe  orders  of  the  commanders  could  be 
heard,  nor  the  troops  be  drawu  up  in  order  of  battle. 
None  thought  of  any  thing,  but  how  to  escape,  so  that 
they  fled  in  the  greatest  disorder  over  heaps  of  dead  bo- 
dies and  arms,  nor  did  the  Romans  cease  to  fly,  even 
when  the  enemy  gave  over  the  pursuit. 

At  length,  when  the  soldiers  were  drawn  together,  af- 
ter this  scattered  rout,  the  consul  who  had  stuck  close  by 
them,  calling  upon  them  in  vain  to  do  their  duty,  en- 
camped where  there  was  no  danger  of  an  attack,  and 
summoned  the  assembly.  He  reproached  them  with 
great  reason,  for  their  perfidious  covirardice  and  criminal 
treason,  asking  the  soldiers  and  ensigns,  one  by  one, 
what  had  become  of  their  arms  and  colours?  The  cen- 
turions and  Serjeants*  who  had  quitted  their  ranks,  he 
scourged  and  beheaded  ;  and  one  out  of  every  ten,  to 
whose  lot  it  fell,  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  was  put  to  death. 


CHAP.     lA. 

Huinciius  more  succesrful  and  beloved,     Volao*s  law  pasted. 

X  HE  conduct  of  the  other  army,  sent  to  chastise  the 
JEqui,  was  very  diiierent.  Between  the  consul  and  the 
soldiers,  there  was  a  generous  emulation  in  courtesy  and 
acts  of  kindness.  Quinctius  was  formed  by  nature  to 
gentleness  and  mildness  ;  and  the  fatal  efiects  of  his  col- 
league's fer(X!ity,  gave  him  reason  to  congratulate  him* 
scU  on  his  own  turn  of  mind.     In  consequence  of  tilt 
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good  understanding  that  sobststed  between  the  general 
and  the  army,  the  iBqui  were  afraid  to  shew  tbemselyes 
in  the  field,  and  soared  their  country  to  be  ravaged  at 
pleasure,  whence  it  followed,  that  the  booty  was  more 
considerable  than  they  had  taken  from  the  iEqui  in  any 
ibrmer  war;  and  it  was  all  given  to  the  soldiers,  and  with 
it,  the  praises  they  merited,  which  gave  them  a  pleasure 
nb  less  sensible,  than  more  substantial  rewards. 

The  army  returned  to  Rome,  with  the  warmest  sen- 
timents of  regard  to  their  general,  and  on  his  account, 
in  a  gpneat  measure,  to  the  whole  order  of  the  Patricians, 
telling  every  body,  that  the  senate  had  in  their  general, 
given  them  a  father:  but  in  Appius,  to  the  other  army,  a 
cruel  master. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  thert  was  various  success. in 
war,  and  violent  commotions  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
was  peculiarly  memor&ble  for  the  election  of  the  tribunes 
by  tribes,  a  circumstance  which  derived  its  im)>ortance, 
rather  from 'the  victory  gained  over  a  violent  opposition, 
than  any  real  advantage  that  attended  it :  for  the  Comitia 
suffered  more  in  point  of  dignity  by  excluding  the  fa- 
thers from  that  assembly,  than  the  power  acquired  by 
the  people,  or  lost  by  the  senate,  was  really  worth. 

CHAP.     LXI. 

Triai  and  death  of  Appius, 

jL^«  VALERIUS  and  T.  iEmilius  were  consuls  the  fol^ 
lowing  year,  when  the  commotions  ran  higher  than  ever, 
both  on  account  of  the  contests  between  the  orders  of  the 
senate,  occasioned  by  the  Agrarian  law,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  trial  of  Appius,  for  which  M.  Duilius  and  C. 
Sicinius  appointed  a  day,  because  he  opposed  the  law, 
and  supported  the  pretensions  of  the  possessors  of  the 
public  lands,  with  the  same  violent  and  inflexible  spirit, 
as  if  he  had  been  chosen  consul  for  the  third  time. 

Never  was  a  criminal  cited  before  the  people,  more 
generally  detested  than  he.  To  their  tribunal  he  brought 
with  him  all  the  grievances  charged  against  his  father, 
as  well  as  the  crimes  objected  to  himself;  nor  did  the 
Pfttriciansy  on  any  former  occasion,  interest  themselve.i 
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more  warmly  to  save  any  one  of  their  order.  They 
, could  not  see,  without  extreme  concern,  the  guardian  of 
the  senate,  the  avenger  of  their  dignity,  and  the  invin- 
cible bulwark  of  their  rights,  against  the  attacks  of  the 
tribunes  and  their  abettors,  given  up  to  the  rage  of  the 
populace,  and  that  only  because  his  passion  had  carried 
him  a  little  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  in  the  heat 
of  the  dispute. 

Of  all  the  senators,  Appius  was  the  only  one  that 
held  the  tribunes,  the  people,  and  the  judgment  they 
were  about  to  pass,  in  sovereign  contempt.  Neither  the 
threats  of  the  commons,  nor  all  the  entreaties  of  the  se- 
nate, coulJ  ever  prevail  upon  him  even  to  change  his 
dress,  or  humble  himself  to  solicit  the  favour  of  his  judges: 
nay,  nor  in  making  his  defence,  to  abate  anything  of  his 
usual  haughtiness,  or  sharpness  of  stile.  In  every  thing, 
he  retained  the  same  externals,  the  same  air  of  confidence, 
and  the  same  boldness  of  speech ;  so  that  the  people,  for 
the  most  part,  were  no  less  awed  by  him,  whet)  cited 
before  them  as  a  criminal,  than  they  were  before,  when 
he  was  consul.  He  pleaded  his  cause  opce,  but  then  it 
was  with  his  usual  tone,  and  the  authority  of  an  accuser; 
and  so  much  were  the  people  and  tribunes  astonished  at 
his  resolution,  that  unsolicited,  they  put  oil*  his  trial  to  a 
future  day,  and  thereafter  were  prevailed  on  to  renew  the 
prorogation.  But,  before  that  day  arrived,  he  died  of  a 
distemper.  The  tribunes  attempted  to  hinder  the  pro- 
nouncing his  t'uneral  oration ;  but  the  people  would  not 
consent  that  so  great  a  man  should  be  deprived  of  an 
honour  so  justly  his  due.  They  heard  his  praise  after 
his  death,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  they  had  his  accusa- 
tion when  alive.  Nay,  many  of  them  assisted  at  bis  fu- 
neral. 


CHAP.   LXH. 


T 


Tfte  country  of  the  Mquiand  Sabines  plundered. 


HIS  same  year,  Valerius  the  consul,  led  an  army 
against  the  ^qui,  and  finding  it  impracticable  to  draw 
them  to  a  battle,  attempted  to  storm  their  camp.  A  ter- 
rible tempest  accompanied  with  thunder  and  hail,,  pot » 
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stop  to  his  design.  What  increased  their  wonder,  was 
the  sudden  calm  and  serenity  that  ensued,  the  moment 
he  sounded  the  retreat:  For  they  imagined,  some  deity 
bad  interposed  to  save  the  camp,  and  their  religious 
scruples  prevented  them  from  making  a  second  attempt; 
wherefore,  all  their  fury  was  discharged  upon  the  coun- 
try, which  they  plundered  without  opposition.  The 
other  consul  iEmilius,  conducted  the  war  against  the  Sa- 
bines,  who  confined  themselves  within  ttieir  walls :  for 
that  reason,*  he  laid  waste  their  coantry,  burning  not  only 
the  farm-houses,  but  also  large  ancf  populous  villages. 
This  forced  the  Sabiiies  out  of  their  strong-holds,  who^ 
meeting  with  a  foraging  party,  had  an  engagement  with 
them;  but  victory  declaring  for  neither  party ;  when 
they  retired  from  the  field,  they  marched  off  next  day  to 
a  place  of  greater  security.  This  the  consul  considered 
aa  a  sufficient  victory  in  his  favour;  and  upon  their  re* 
treat,  returned  home,  leaving  the  war  unfinished. 

CHAP.    LXIII. 

War  with  the  Volsci  and  JEqvi. 

jJURJNG  these  wars  abroad,  and  civil  commotions 
at  home,  T.  Numicius  Prisons  and  A.  Virginius  were 
chosen  consuls.  The  commons  seemed  now  resolved  to 
admit  of  no  evasions  with  respect  to  the  Agrarian  law, 
and  were  accordingly  preparing  to  set  every  engine  to 
work,  when  the  flight  of^the  country  people,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  houses,  all  in  flames,  informed  them,  that 
the  Volsci  were  at  hand.  This  invasion  suppressed  the 
sedition,  which  was  now  ripe,  and  on  the  point  of  break* 
iug  out.  . 

The  senate  obliged  the  consuls  to  march  immediately 
against  the  enemy  ;  and  when  the  youth  had  once  quit- 
ted the  city,  the  rest  of  the  people  made  no  more  noise. 
But  the  Volsci  contented  themselves  with  the  pleasure  of 
having  put  the  Romans  in  a  needless  fright,  and  without 
attempimg  any  thing  further,  made  all  the  haste  they 
could  out  of  their  territories.  Numicius  pursued  theiu 
tQ  Antium,  and  Virginius  marched  ac;ainst  the  fli^qui. 
There  the  army  fell  into  an  ambush,  ani  narrowly  escap- 
c<l  being  cut  to  pieces. 
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Ttey  were«  however^  rescued  from  the  danger*  into 
which  the  consol's  carelessness  had  led  them,  by  their 
own  nobhe  exertions.  The  war  with  the  Volsci  was 
conducted  with  more  address;  for*  in  the  6rst  battle  the^ 
were  routed*  and  driven  to  Antium*  a  very  rich  city. 
Numicius  not  daring  to  besiege  it  took  Cenon*  another 
city  belonging  to  the  Antiates*  but  not  so  opulent  afi  An- 
tium.  > 

Whilst  the  Romans  were  thus  employed  against  the 
JEqui  and  Volsci*  the  Sabines  entered  their'  territories* 
and  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city*  plundering 
the  country.  They  did  not  pass  unpunished  ;  for*  in  a 
few  days  afler*  both  the  consuls*  with  their  two  armies* 
entering  their  country*  and  breathing  nothing  but  ven- 
geance* made  large  reprisals. 

CHAP.    LXIV. 

War  with  the  Volsci,     Device  qf  SUtinctius. 

jnLBOUT  the  end  of  the  year*  the  city  had  some  re- 
spite from  war;  but*  as  usual*  it  was  disturbed  by  the 
contests  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians.  Thf 
commons  were  so  much  incensed*  that  they  would  not 
countenance  the  election  of  the  consuls ;  so  that  it  was 
held  by  the  patricians  and  their  vassals*  who  made  choice 
of  T.  Quinctius  and  Qu  Servilius. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  was  disturbed  by  domestic 
factions*  but  these  were  stifled  by  the  eruption  of  a  fo- 
reign war.  The  Sabines  having  made  a  hasty  march* 
through  the  territory  of  the  Crustumini*  ravaged  all  the 
country  about  the  banks  of  the  Anio*  with  fire  and  sword; 
and*  though  they  were  repulsed^  after  they  had  pene- 
trated almost  to  the  walls  of  the  city*  and  the  gate 
Colina^  yet  they  carried  off  a  vast  booty  in  men  and 
cattle.  But  the  consul  Servilius  pursued  them  with  an 
army  sufficiently  exasperated ;  and  when  he  could  not 
get  up  with  them*  so  as  to  bring  them  to  an  action  on 
fair  ground,  he  spread  desolation  in  their  country  where- 
ever  he  went*  insomuch  that  he  suffered  nothing  to  es- 
cape the  calamities  of  war*  and  returned  to  Rome  with 
prodigious  spoils. 
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The  good  conduct  of  the  general,  and  ?a1our  of  the 
troops,  were  equally  conspictioufl  in  the  war  with  the 
Volsci. 

They  engaged  first  in  a  plain ;  the  battle  was  bloody, 
and  the  slaughter  great  on  both  sides,  which  being  mor^ 
sensibly  felt  by  the  Romans,  as  they  were  less  numerous, 
a  defeat  would  have  followed,  had  not  the  consul,  by  a 
well-timed  fiction,  inspired  them  with  fresh  courage, 
crying  out,  that  the  enemy  was  routed  in  the  other  wing> 
Wherefore,  the  army  making  a  fresh  attack,  and  beHev* 
ing  themselves  victorious,  became  really  so.  The  con- 
sul, afraid  to  push  his  success  too  far,,  lest  they  should 
rally,  sounded  a  retreat.  Fur  some  days>  both  armies 
continued  so  quiet,  that  one  would  have  imagined  they 
had  privately  consented  to  a  truce. 

During  this  respite,  the  army  of  the  Volsci  was  con-* 
slderably  reinforced  by  numbers  of  their  own  country, 
and  that  of  the  ^qui,  imagining,  that  the  Romans,  the 
moment  they  were  advised  of  this  a'ccession,  would 
march  off  in  the  night:  impressed  with  this  opinion,  they 
came  before  the  third  watch  to  storm  the  camp.  Quinc- 
tius  having  dissipated  the  terror  occasioned  by  this  sud-^ 
den  alarm,  gave  orders,  that  all  should  remain  quiet  iii 
their  tents«  and  led  out  of  the  camp  a  body  of  the  Her- 
nici  for  an  advanced  guard ;  and  to  keep  the  enemy  in  a 
constant  dlarm  till  day-light,  he  set  the  trumpeters  and 
blowers  on  the  horn,  on  horseback,  with  orders  to  play, 
from  time  to  time,  before  the  rampart.  For  the  rest  of 
the  night,  every  thing  was  so  quiet  in  the  camp,  that 
the  Romans  were  sufficiently  refreshed. 

The  appearance  of  a  body  of  infantry  in  arms,  whom 
the  Volsci  took  for  Romans,  superior  in  number  to  them- 
selves; the  noise  and  neighing  pf  the  horses,  which,  un- 
accustomed to  this  kind  of  riders,  and  frightened  with  the 
sound  of  their  instruments,  were  very  UKtractable,  kept 
the  Volsci  as  much  upon  their  guard,  as  if  they  had 
l^n  every  moment  to  be  attacked  by  the  enemy. 
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CHAP-  LXV. 

T%e  Volsci  defeated,  and  their  casnp  taken, 

W  HEN  the  light  appeared,  the  Roman  army,  qaite 
vigorous  and  refreshed  with  sleep,  marched  oat  to  bat- 
tle ;  and  at  the  first  charge  obliged  the  Volsci  to  give 
way,  being  already  exhausted  with  standing  under  their 
arms,  and  watching  all  night.  Thev  were  not,  how- 
ever, entirely  routed,  they  only,  fell  back  to  some  steep 
places  behind  the  centre,  whither,  without  breaking  their 
ranks,  they  retreated  in  safety. 

The  consul,  when  the  army  had  advanced  fo  the  rising, 
ground,  gave  orders  to  halt.  These  orders  were  obeyed 
with  the  greatest  reluctnncy,  the  soldiers  crying  out, 
and  urgently  requesting,  to  be  permitted,  to  pursue  the 
enemy  already  giving  ground.  The  cavalry  were  par- 
ticularly urgent,  crowding  round  the  general,  expressed 
the  greatest  ardour,  declaring  loudly,  that  they  would 
go  before  the  ensigns  to  the  charge.  While  the  consul 
was  balancing  between  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  and., 
the  disadvantage  of  the  ground,  they  all,  by  a  general, 
shout,  expressed  their  resolution  of  going  on,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  march.  To  help  them  over  the 
steep  places,  they  Bxed  their  javelins  in  the  ground,  and 
these  surmounted^  run  towards  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Whilst  they  were  advancing,  the  enemy  having  spent 
all  their  darts  at  the  first  attack,  tumbled  down  the  stones, 
upon  them,  which  lay  scattered  amoi)^  their  feet,  of 
which  they  discharged  such  numbers,  tnat  their  ranks 
were  broke,  and  they  forced  to  fall  back  from  the  emi- 
nence they  had  gained.  The  left  wing  of  the  Romans 
was  so  overpowered,  that  it  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
way,  when  the  consul  reproaching  them  with  their  rash- 
ness, and  want  of  resolution,  made  shanie  get  the  bet- 
ter of  their  fear.  Upon  this,  then,  they  renewed  their 
exertions  with  the  most  determined  ardour  ;  and  as  they 
could  gain  a  little  ground,  still  continued  to  advance, 
and  setting  up  the  other  shout,  encouraged  the  whole 
army,  by  repeating  their  efforts,  they  got  over  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  place.     They  were  now  within  a  little  of 
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the  top  of  the  eminence,  when  the  enemy  took  to  their 
heels ;  and  scattering  in  their  flight,  the  pursoers  and  fu- 
gitives entered  the  camp  much  about  the  same  time* 
when,  in  the  midst  of  the  jcon fusion,  the  camp  is  taken, 
such"  of  the  Volaci  as  could  make  good  their  escape, 
iled  to  Antium,  whither  Quinctius  followed  with  his 
army,  and  after  it  had  been  invested  a  few  days,  it  sur- 
rendered previous  to  any  assault,  so  much  were  they 
affected  with  their  late  defeat,  and  the  loss  of  ih^ir 
camp. 
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CHAP.     I. 


>  0STA1NTNG  THE  DISPUTES  BETWEEN  THE  OEDE^,  TO* 
REIGN  WARS,  THE  CREATrON  AND  EXPULSION  OF  DBCEM*> 
VIRS,  AND  THE  RE-E^TABLlSHMENT  OF  CONSULAR  GO- 
VERNMENT AND  POPULAR  MAGISTRATES,  DOWN  TO  THE 
YEAR  306. 

Contests  about  the  Agrarian  law.     War  with  the  JEqui. 

i\FTER  the  taking  of  Antium,  T.  .Smilius  and  Q. 
Fabius  were  elected  consuls.  This  w^  that  FabkiSy  Who 
alone,  of  all  the  .Fabian  family,  8urvi?ed  the  slaughter 
at  Cremera.  ^milius,  in  his  former  consulship,  had 
declared  for  the  partition  of  the  lands  among  the  people. 
Wherefore,  in  his  second  consulship,  the  friends  of  the 
Agrarian  law  were  encouraged  to  hope,  that  they  might 
now  get  it  passed  ;  and  the  tribunes  persuaded,  that  by 
having  one  of  the  consuls  in  their  interest,  they  might 
now  accomplish,  what  they  had  in  vain  attempt^^  when 
both  were  in  the  opposition*  brought  the  afikir  once  more 
upon  the  carpet. 

^milius  had  not  shifted  sides.  They  who  Were  in 
possession  of  the  lands,  and  the  majority  of  the  senaton^ 
complained  much^  that  a  chief  magistrate  of  the  cityi 
should  be  active  in  promoting  the  claims  of  the  tribunes, 
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making  his  court  to  the  people  at  the  expence  of  otherx, 
and  turned  the  whole  odium  from  the  tribunes  upon  the 
consul. 

The  contest  would  have  been  very  warm>  had  not  his 
colleague,  Fabius,  proposed  an  expedient  which  seemed 
disagreeable  to  neither  party.  That  Titus  Quinctius, 
who  commanded  the  army  against  the  Volsci  last  year, 
had  taken  from  them  some  lands:  That  a  colony  might 
be  sent  to  Antium,  a  neighbouring  and  commodious  city, 
situated  on  the  sea-coast ;  by  which  means,  the  people 
might  be  provided  in  lands,  without  interfering  with 
the  possessions  of  others,  or  giving  anv  disturbance  to 
the  state.  This  proposal  was  received  with  applause ; 
and  T.  Quinctius,  A.  Virginius,  and  P.  Furius,  were 
commissioned  to  settle  the  partition  accordingly.  The 
candidates  were  called  to  give  in  their  names:  But,  as  it 
generally  happens,  what  can  be  easily  attained,  has  no 
charms.  Wherefore,  so  very  few  appeared  to  be  enrol- 
led, that  to  make  up  the  complement,  they  were  obliged 
to  admit  the  Volsci,  the  people  chusing  rather  to  con- 
tinue their  clamours  for  lands  at  Rome,  than  be  put  in 
possession  of  them  elsewhere.  Q.  Fabius  led  an  army 
against  the  JE(\m ;  and,  at  their  request,  granted  them 
a  peace ;  but  it  was  of  no  long  standing,  for  they  soon 
after  made  an  irruption  iiito  the  territories  of  Latium. 

CHAP.    It. 

The  jEqui  drfeaied. 

±  He  next  year,  QL  Servilius,  who  had  be6n  elected 
consul  with  Posthumius,  was  sent  against  the  Mquii  and 
encamped  in  the  country  of  the  Latins.  A  distemper 
which  raged  among  the  troops,  confined  them  to  the 
camp,  so  that  the  war  was  protracted  till  the  third  year, 
when  Q.  Fabius  and  T.  Quinctius  were  consuls.  By 
an  extraordinary  commission,  the  province  of  the  .^ui 
Ijvas  assigned  to  Fabius,  who  had  conquered,  and  at  their 
request  granted  them  a  peace.  He  set  out  accordingly, 
not  doubting  in  the  least,  but  the  very  mention  of  his 
name  would  bring  them  to  submission,  and  accordingly 
sent  deputies ^to  represent   in  their  supreme  coundi), 
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'*  Thai  they  had  it  in  commission  from  QL  Fabios,  the 
**  consul,  to  inform  tberay  that  be  once  carried  peace 
^  from  the  iBqui  to  Rome,  and  that  from  Rome,  be  was 
"  now  carrying  war  to  the  Mqui,  the  same  right-hand 
**  being  armed  again>t  them,  which  before  he  had 
«<  given  them  in  token  of  peace.  By  whose  perjury 
**  and  perfidious  conduct,  this  reverse  had  happened, 
*'  the  gods  were  the  witnesses  now,  and  ere  long  would 
••  be  the  avengers.  For  his  own  part,  however,  with- 
"  out  descending  to  particulars,  he  would  even  at  this 
"  moment,  rather  wish  they  would,  by  a  voluntary 
*<  submission,  express  a  conviction  of  their  error,  than 
**  oblige  him  to  subject  them  to  all  the  calamities  of 
"  war.  Were  they  only  to  repent,  they  should  be  re- 
"  ceived  into  the  protection  of  that  clemency,  they 
"  had  formerly  experienced:  but,  if  they  exulteB  in 
"  their  perjury,  they  would  do  well  to  remember  they 
'*  had  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  rather  than  the  arms  of 
"  an  enemy  to  contend  with." 

So  far  was  this  embassy  from  influencing  the  JE(jui, 
that  the  deputies  were  in  danger  of  being  insulted,  and 
an  army  was  sent  to  the  Algidus,*  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Romans. 

The  moment  advices  of  these  transactions  were  trans- 
mitted to  Rome,  the  other  consul  left  the  city,  roused 
rather  by  indignation,  than  any  fear  of  danger.  Tfaus 
two  consular  armies  approached  the  enemy,  drawn  up 
in  form,  determined  to  make  an  immediate  attack.  But 
as  it  happened  that  the  day  was  far  spent,  one  of  the 
enemy's  advanced  guard,  cried  out ;  *<  Romans,  this  is 
not  fighting,  but  an  empty  parade ;  you  draw  up  in 
'  battalia,  for  the  approach  of  night.  More  sun  will 
'  be  necessary  to  render  the  action  before  os  decbite. 
'  To-morrow,  the  moment  light  appears,  return  to  the 
'  field,  and  you  shall  have  enough  of  fighting*  1  will 
*  be  bound  for  it."  ^ 

Stung  with  this  reproachful  commentary,  the  Roman 
soldiers  were  led  back  to  the  camp,  to  wait  ttll^  next 
morning ;  and  <he  hours  of  the  night  seemed  to^  pass 
heavily  on,  which  kept  them  from  measuring  swords 
with  the  enemy.     They  refreshed  themselves  with  vie* 

*  A  hill  twelve  milGS  from  Rome, 
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tyals  and  sleep,  tind  next  morning,  as  foon  as  it  was 
)igbt,  tbe  Roman  army  was  drawn  «ip>  a  little  before 
the  iSqui  made  their  appearance,  who,  at  length,  ad- 
vanced in  battalia. 

The  balAle  was  obstinate  on  both  sides.  Revenge  and 
passion  animated  the  Romans,  whilst  the  iEqui,  conscious 
of  having  involved  themselves  in  this  difficulty*  by  their 
perfidy;  and  despairing  of  future  credit,,  were  stimulated 
to  make  the  boldest  eiiorts.  They  could  not,  however, 
stand  the  charge  of  the  Roman  army,  but  were  defeated,  ' 
and  obliged  to  retire  into  their  own  country.  Notwith- 
standing' of  this  chastisement,  they  were  as  little  as  ever 
^'inclined  to  peace,  the  licentious  populace,  upbraiding 
their  leaders  with  risking  their  cause  to  a  pitched  battle, 
in  which  the  excellency  of  the  Romans  consisted.  That 
the  .Squi  succeeded  best,  when  disposed  in  plundering 
|>arties,  by  making  inroads,  and  that  it  was  much  safer 
to  trust  to  an  irregular  war,  by  skirmishing  parties  pro- 
^perly  disposed,  than  to  their  whole  force,  in  one  decisive 
actioHi 

CHAP.    HI. 

'Scuj  attcmpls.  of  the  Mqui,  who  are  discharged. 

VV  H£REFOR£,  leaving  their  camp  under  a  guard, 
they  sallied  out  with  such  fury  upon  the  Roman  territo- 
ries, that  they  spread  terror,  even  to  the  city.  The  terror 
of  this  invasion  was  greatly  heightened  by  the  surprise ; 
for  an  enemy  already  conquered,  and  as  it  were,  besieged 
in  their  camp,  could  not  be  in  the  properest  trim  for 
plundering  excursions,  and  consequently  no  formidable 
object.  The  country  people,  struck  with  a  panic,  run 
op  to  the  very  gates,  and  their  fears  shewing  them  every 
object  in  amagnifyiog  glass,  cried  out,  that  it  was  not 
•mall  foraging  parties,  but  a  regular  army,  and  whole 
legions  of  enemies  advancing  with  every  hostile  purpose 
to  storm  tbe  city.  They  who  wei^  nearest  the  gates, 
retailed  this  intelligence  to  others,  and  the  farther  it 
spread,  the  more  it  was  magnified*.  Such  was  the  con- 
fusKKi  and  noise  whilst  they  called  to  arms,  that,  bad 
the  city  been  taken,  the  terror  could  not  have  been  much 
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greater.  Luckily,  rndeedi  the  consul  Quinctius  had  just 
jreturned  from  the  Algidus,  which  served  to  allay  their 
fears.  Having  brought  them  to  reason^  he  rebuked 
them  fur  being  afraid  of  conquered  enemies*  and  posted 
guards  at  the  gates.  Then  having  convened  the  senare, 
and  proclaimed  a  general  vacation  in  the  courts  of  josticci 
by  the  authority  of  the  fathers*  he  consigned  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  to  Q.  Serviiius^  and  marched  out  to 
protect  the  country,  but  then  no  enemy  was  to  be  found. 
The  other  consul  had  been  very  alert  Having 'got 
intelligence  oi  the  enemy's  rout«  he  filll  upon  theoi  loaid- 
ed  wilLi  booty,  and  by  that  means>  encumbered  in  their 
march,  so  that  this  plundering  match  cost  them  very 
dear :  iew  of  the  enemy  escaped  the  trap  he  had  laid  for 
them,  and  all  the  booty  was  recovered.  Upon  Quinctiu^s 
return  to  the  city,  the  courts  of  justice  which  had  been 
shut  (or  lour  days,  were  opened  again.  Then  a  ceoaos 
was  licld,  and  when  Quinctius  had  finished  the  lostnmu^ 
the  number  of  citizens  enrolled  is  said  to  have  ainouat> 
ed  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifteen,  besides  orphans  of  both  sexes.  After 
this,  the  ^qui  made  i)o  great  figure.  They  kept  them- 
selves within  their  walls,  whilst  their  efiects  were  burnt 
or  plundered  with  impunity.  The  consul  Fabius,  when 
he  had  repeatedly  spread  desolation  in  the  enemy's 
country,  with  fire  and  sword,  returned  to  Rome*  full  of 
glory,  and  loaded  with  spoils. 

CHAP.    IV. 

Fahius  over-reached  by  .the  JBquL 

x\fTER  this,  A.  Posthumius  Albus  and  Sp.  Furius 
Fusus,  were  elected  consuls.  The  Furii,  are  by  some 
authors,  called  Fusii.  I  mention  this,  that  none  maybe 
led  into  a  mistake,  as  to  the  persons,  by  this  change  of 
.  names.  It  was  fully  expected,  that  one  of  the  consuls 
would  prosecute  the  war  against  the  iEqui ;  for  which 
reason,  the  iBqui  solicited  aid  from  the  yolaci,  who  .n- 
habited  Ecetra.  Their  request  was  cheerfully  granted, 
80  in  Vetera*  0  \^a«  the  hatred  of  these  states  against  the 
Romans;  wherefore,  they  made  the  most  vigorous  pr<i- 
parations  for  war. 
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The  Hernici  got  intelligence  of  these  motions^  and 
advised  the  Romans  accordingty,  that  the  Ecetrans  had 
joined  in  a  confederacy  with  the  ^qai.  The  colony  of 
Antium  was  likewise  suspected,  because,  when  that 
city,  was  taken,  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  fied  to  the 
jEqui,  and  duringthe  war,  had  signalized  themselves 
,  in  tbetr  service.  W  hen  alter  this,  the  iEqui  were  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  within  their  walls,  these  troops 
retiring  privately^  had  retired  to  Antiaro>  and  encou- 
raged the  colony,  naturally  averse  to  the  Roman  go- 
venimeBt»  to  shake  off  the  allegiance  entirely.  Asthey 
■were  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  throw  off  the  mask, 
when  lAie  senate  was  informed  oftheir  designs,  they  re- 
^rommetided  to  the  consuls  to  send  for  the  principal  men 
of  the  colony,  and  demand  an  explanation.  They  rea- 
dily obeyed  the  summons,  and  being,  "by  the  Consuls, 
introduced  to  the  senate,  returned  such  answers  to  their 
questionB,  as  rather  con^med  than  lessened  the  suspi- 
cions entertained  of  them. 

After  this,  the  war  was  looked  on  its  certain.  Sp. 
Forios,  one  of  the  consuls,  whose  province  it  was, 
marched  against  the  M(\m,  and  found  them  busy  in  lay- 
ing waste  the  territories  of  the  Hernici.  -  Unacquainted 
with  their  numbers,  as  they  had  never  appeared  m  a 
body»  he  rashly  gave  them  battle,  when  his  army  was 
mach  inferior ;  and  consequently  been  routed  at  the 
first  charge,  fled  back  to  his  camp.  Nor  did  the  dan- 
ger stop  here;  for,  all  the  succeeding  night,  and  day 
after,  his  camp  was  so  closely  blocked  up^  and  so  fu- 
tionsly  attacked,  that  to  send  intelligence  to  Rome  of  his 
situation  was  quite  impracticable. 

The  news,  however,  of  lite  loss  ofthe  battle,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  consul  and  the  army  Were  blocked 
up  in  the  camp,  were  transmitted  by  the  Hernici.  So 
much  was  the  senate  alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  that 
they  gave  it  in  charge  to  the  other  consul,  Posthuraius, 
'*  To  take  care,  that  the  republic  suffered  no  detrimeut;'' 
a  clause,  in  acts  of  the  senate,  expressive  of  the  utmost 
danger.  It  was  judged  most  prudent,  that  the  consul 
himself  should  remain  at  Rome,  to  enlist  all  who  were 
able  to  bear  arms,  and  to  dispatch  Titus  Quinctius,  in 
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quality  of  pro-consul  *,  with  an  army  of  the  allies,  to 
the  relief  of  the  camp.  The  Latins,  Herniciy  and  co- 
lony of  Antiam,  were  ordelned  to  make  up  his  compli- 
ment with  stibiiarii,  for  so  auxiliaries  raised  on  a  sodden 
were  called  in  those  days. 

CHAP.V 

Relieved  by  Quinctius,     Great  slaughter  qf  the  Mqm, 

Xn  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  were  every  where  in  m6j- 
tion,  making  different  attacks  in  difierent  places^  at  one 
and  the  same  time;  for. being  superior  in  point  of  num- 
bers, they  endeavouretJ,  by  dividing  the  Roman  forces^ 
insufficient  for  the  defence  of  every  place  at  once,  to 
cut  them  off  in  small  parties :  At  the  same  time  that 
they  endeavoured  to  force  the  camp,  they  sent  out  parties 
to  lay  waste  the  country,  and  to  carry  desolation  to  the 
city  itself,  should  they  find  a  favourable  opportunity. 
L.  Valerius  was  left  to  guard  the  city,  whilst  the  con- 
sul Posthumius  was  sent  to  drive  the  plunderers  from 
the  frontiers.  Nothing  was  omitted,  in  any  instance,  in 
point  of  care  or  vigilance.  Guards  were  placed  in  the 
city,  centinels  at  the  gates,  and  strong  parlies  to  defend 
the  walls :  and  what  became  necessary  in  such  confusion, 
a  vacation  of  all  courts  of  justice  was  appointed  for  se- 
veral days. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  consul  Furiu;*-,  although  he 
had  suffered  himself,  without  bustle,  to  be  blocked  up 
in  his  camp,  made  a  sudden  sally  from  the  back'  gate^ 
upon  the  unguarded*  enemy  ;  and  although  he  might 
have  pursued  his  advantage,  he  i^topped  short,  fearing 
his  camp  might  be  in  danger  from  some  other  quarter. 

His  brother  Lucius,  who  was  also  his  lieutenant-gene- 
ral, went  too  far,  his  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  prevent- 
ing him  from  observing  the  return  of  his  friends,  or  the 
enemy's  atack  on  his  rear.  Being  cut  off  in  this  man- 
ner, from  the  body  of  the  army,  after  he  had  often  at- 
tempted to  open  himself  a  passage  to  the  camp,  be  fell, 

*  The  pro-consul  acted  in  all  respects  as  consul,  in  tbeproriacle 
Committed  to  his  care,  but  nowhere  else. 
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having  sold  his  life  as  dear  as  possible.  Upon  the  newt, 
of  bis  brother'^  dii^ster,  the  consul  returned  to  the  en- 
gagement, and  rushing  with  more  haste  than  caution, 
among  the  thickest  of  the  epemy,  he  was  wounded,  and 
with  difficulty  carried  off  the  field  by  those  about  him  i 
a  circumstance  which  dispirited  the  Roman  army  nol  a 
little  and  inspired  the  enemy  with  a  greater  degree  of 
confidence,  who,  proud  that  they  had  dispatched  the 
lieutenant,  and-  wounded  the  consult  carried  all  before 
them,  drove  the  Romans  back  to  tbeir  camp,  and  there 
besieged  them  again,  inferior  in  strength,  and  without 
the  least  ray  of  hope  to  support  them. 

Such  was  their  miserable  situation,  when  Qoinctias 
came  to  their  relief  with  an  army  of  tbe  Latins,  Her- 
oici,  and  other  foreign  troops.  Whilst  the  JEqui  di- 
rected all  their  force  against  the  Roman  camp,  and  in- 
sulting the  besieged,  by  exposing  to  their  view  the  head 
of  their  lieutenant-general,  Qui nctius  attacked  them  in 
rear,  whilst,  upon  a  signal  from  him  at  a  distance,  a 
sally  was  made  from  the  camp,  so  that  the  enemy  was 
in  a  great  measure  surrounded.  No  great  slaughter  en^ 
sued,  as  they  fled  in  straggling  parties,  through  the  Ro« 
man  territories. 

Whilst  they  were  straggling  thus,  and  plundering 
by  the  way,  FostKumius,  with  some  detachments,  which 
he  had  ported  in  proper  places,  gave  them  a  very  warm 
reception  :  and,  after  thev  had  escaped  the  fury  of  Post- . 
bamius,they  fell  in  with  Quinctius^  who,  after  his  victory, 
was  returning  with  the  wounded  consul.  Here  the  -con* 
sular  army  took  full  revenge  for  their  lieutenant-general 
and  his  cohort«,  as  well  as  the  wound  received  by  the 
consul.  The  sla^ughter  was  great  on  both  sides,  for 
those  times. 

It  is  indeed,  n^xt  to  impossible,  to  ascertain  with  pre- 
cision, at  this  distance  of  time,  what  numbers  were  enr 
ffaged,  or  fell :  although  Antias  Valerius  finds  no  dif- 
ficulty in  condescending  o^  the  ^xact  number.  Accord- 
ing to  his  account,  there  fell  of  the  Romans,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Hernici,  five  'thousand  three  hundred.  Of 
toose  Mc\u\,  who  in  scattered  parties,  pillaged  the  Ro- 
man territories,  Posthnmius  dispatched  two  thousand  four 
bundi:^  :  but  it  ws^s  Quii^ctius  vika  gare  the(n  the  fataj 
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blow,  as  he  met  with  them  carrying  off  their  booty;  for, 
by  this  minute  reckoning,  four  thousand  two  hundred 
and  thirty  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces. 

After  this,  they  returned  to  Rome,  when  all  Ibe  conrts^ 
of  justice  were  opened.  At  this  time,  the  heavens,  seemed 
to  be  all  in  flames.  Many  other  phenomena  were  real- 
ly seen,  or  seemed  to  be  so,  by  people  overcome  with 
their  fears.  To  avert  these  dreadful  omens,  three  so- 
lemn fast-days  were  appointed,  during  which,  the  tem* 
pies  were  crowded  with  multitudes  of  both  sexes,  implo- 
ring the  protection  of  the  gods.  Then  the  Latin  and 
Hernician  troops  were  dismissed  by  the  senate,  who  re- 
turned them  their  warmest  acknowledgments  •  for  their 
signal  services  in  the  war ;  but  a  thousand  soldiers  from 
Antium,  who  came  too  late  to  share  in  the  glory  of  th& 
day,  had  not  so  honourable  a  discharge. 

CHAP.  VI. 

A  pestilence  at  Rome.    A.  R.  291'. 

LJPON  this  followed  an  election,  when  L..  ^butius. 
and  P.  Servilius  were  chosen  consuls,  and  entered  oa 
their  office,  the  first  of  August,  which,  at  that  time,  was 
the  beginning  of  the  year.*  This  was  a  melancholy 
year,  rendered  so  particularly  by  a  plague,  which  raged 
in  town  and  country,  and  carried  off  both  man  and 
beast.  The  fear  of  an  invasion,  contributed  notIL  little 
to  spread  the  infection,  the  peasants  and  their  cattle 
being  all  received  into  the  city.  This  medley  of  animals 
of  every  kind,  raised  an  intolerable  snieil>  which  became 
nauseous  to  the  citizens,  and  stifled  the  country  people,. 
whilst  they  were  pent  up  in  close  rooms,  with  heat  and 
want  of  sleep :  Besides,  their  attendance  on  each  othpr, 
with  the  infectious,  nature  of  the  distemper,  propagated 
it  every  where. 
When  they  were  scarce  able  to  support  themselves  un-i 

*  The  beginning  of  tbe  consular  year,  was  at  this  time,  and  long 
after,  quite  fluctuating  and  uncertain;  sometimes  conn  mencing  in 
March,  sometimes  in  October,  August,  July  and  December:  but, 
at  last,' A.  R.  599,  it  was  fixed  to  commence  in  January,  which 
ever  afigr  it  continued  to  do,  tiU  the  -ruin  of  the  republic. 
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der  th^  pressure  of  these  calamities,  advices  all  of  a  aad- 
den  were  brought  from  the  Hemici*  that  the  confederate 
forces  of  the  mqui  and  Hernici  had  encamped  in  their 
country,  and  were  proceeumg  with  a  huge  army  to  piU 
lage  their  lands.  A  thin  senate  easily  discovered  to  the 
allies,  how  much  the  city  had  been  reduced  by  the  plague* 
and,  besides,  carried  back  this  uncomfortable  answer : 
"  That  the  Hernici,  in  conjunction  with  the  Latins,  roust 
"  for  this  time  depend  entirely  upon  their  own  internal 
**  resources,  for  the  anger  of  the  gods  had  depopulated 
"  Rome  by  a  sudden  plague.  Should  the  rage  of  the 
"  pestilence  subside,  they  would  not  be  wanting  to  give 
"  their  allies  the  assistance  they  had  afforded  them  last 
"  year,  and  on  other  occasions. '^  Upon  this  they  de- 
parted more  disconsolate  than  they  had  set  out ;  for  they 
could  not  of  themselves  support  a  war,  which  they  could 
only  maintain  with  difficulty,  sustained  by  the  Roman 
enRi&:n8. 

l%e  enemy  did  not  make  a  long  stay  in  the  country 
of  the  Hernici,  but  marched  in  a  hostile  mannei"  into  the 
territories  of  Rome,  which  were  desolate  enough  without 
the  palamities  of  war.  Meeting  nobody  with  or  with- 
out arms,  and  finding  every  thing  defenceless  and  even 
uncaltivated,  they  penetrated  by  the  Gabinian  way, 
within  three  miles  of  Rome.  iBbutius,  one  of  the  con- 
suls was  dead ;  Servilius  his  colleague  was  scarce  alive, 
and  most  of  the  nobility  were  affected,  as  were  the  great- 
er part  of  the  fathers,  and  also  every  one  else  fit  to  bear 
arms ;  insomuch,  that  so  far  from  having  forces  to  stem 
tbe>torrent  of  the  war,  with  which  they  were  threatened 
at  present,  they  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  guards 
for  common  duty.  The  senators,  whose  age  and  health 
permitted  them,  mounted  guard  in  person,  and  stood 
sentry.  The  -ffidiles  went  the  rounds  and  gave  orders : 
For  on  them  the  administration  of  government,  together 
with  the  consular  authority,  had  totally  devolved. 
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III  success  of  the  Hemici,     7%c  plague  rages.     JUcourse  to 

'  deaotion. 

VV  HILE  thus  abandoaed,  without  a  head  to  conduct 
or  strengti)  to  execute,  the  tutelar  gods  and  fortune  of  the 
city  preserved  it,  and  converted  the  hostile  intention  of 
the  JEqui  and  Volsci  into  a  plundering  scheme..    For 
they  were  so  far  from  entertaining  hopes  of  carrying  the 
city,  that  they  never  once  thought  of  marching  up  to  its. 
walls.    The  sight  of  the  houses  at  a  distance,  and  the 
threatening  tombs^  had  such  an  effect  on  their  feelings, 
that  they  began  to  murmur  throughout  the  whole  camp, 
"  That  they  were  wasting  their  time  without  plunder,  ia 
"  a  wild  and  depopulated  country,  where  they  could 
meet  with  nothing  but  rotten  carcases  of  itien  and 
beasts,  while  thi^y  might  have  gone  to  healthy  places 
to  the  rich  plains  of  Tusculum.    That  ^bey  ought  im- 
mediately to  pull  up  their  standards,  and,  by  march- 
ing through  the  Lavican  territories,  proceed  to  the 
"  hills  of  Tusculum."    Thither  therefore  did  they  carry 
all  the  force  and  fury  of  the  war. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Hemici  and  Latins,  not  only 
•from  a  principle  of  humanity,  but  of  shame,-  that  they 
had  suifered  their  common  enemy  to  march  to  Rom^ 
without  the  least  interruption,  and  had  brought  no  assis- 
tance to  their  allies  when  besieged,  marched  with  their 
confederate  army  to  Rome.     \\  hen  they  found  the  ene- 
my had  disappeared,  they  got  intelligence  of  their  mo- 
tions, and  pursued  their  track,  till  they  met  them  com- 
ing down  from  the  Tusculan  hills  into  the  valley  of  Alba. 
There  they  fought  with  great  disadvantage,  and  for  the 
present,  their  success  was  not  equal  to  their  fidelity  to 
their  allies. 

The  havock  was  no  less  at  Rome  by  means  of  the 
plague,  than  of  the  allies  by  the  sword.  The  only  con- 
sul that  had  hitherto  survived,  and  with  him  other  men 
of  distinction,  as  M.  Valerius,  T.  V^irginus  Rutilus,  the 
augurs ;  Ser.  Sulpitius,  the  arch  Curio,  were  all  swept 
away.     G;reat  numbers  of  the  lower  people  were  also  de- 
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▼on red  by  the  plague.  The  senate,  destitute  of  all  hu- 
man aid,  recommended  to  the  people  to  look  up  to  the 
gocia^  and  have  recourse  to  prayer,  ordering  them  to  go 
with  their  wives  and  children  in  procession,  ana  suppli- 
cate the  divine  mercy.  Called  upon  thus^  by  public  au« 
thorityr  to  act  a  part,  which  every  one^s  distress,  as  an 
individual,  made  hi»  bounden  duty,,  all  the  temples  were 
crowded,  where  the  matrons  prostratiivg  themselves  on 
the  floors,  which  they  brushed  with  their  hair,  deprecat- 
ed the  divine  wrath,  and  implored  the  gods  to  put  an 
end  to  the  plague. 

CHAR  vnr. 

T%e  pli^ue  ahaiei.     Great  slaughier  qf  the  Vokei, 

Jlt  ROM  this  time,  the  sickness  gpadnally  abated ;  whc- 
*  ther  it  was  the  efiect  of  their  prayers,  or  that  the  sickly 
seasonr  was  past,  all  signs  of  disease,  began  to  disappear, 
and  ^ve  place  to  health  and  vigour.  Now  they  direct- 
ed all  their  attention  to  public  affairs;,  and  after  several 
interregnums,  F.  Valerius  Publicola,  the  third  day,  after 
he,  badoeen  chosen  inter-rex^  nominated  L^  Lucretiu» 
Tricipitinus,  and  T.  Veturius  Gemmus  consuls.  In  some 
historians,  the  last  is.  called  Vetusius.  They  entered 
upon  their  office  on  the  ninth  of  August ;  at  woich  time,, 
the  citixens  were  so  much  recovered,  that  they  were  in 
ft  condition  not  only  to  act  upon  the  defensive,  but  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country. 

In  consequence  of  advices  from  the  Bernici,  that  their  ^ 
country  was  invaded,  the  Romans  readily  promi2»6d  them 
assistance.  Two  consular  armies  were  I^evied.-  Veturius 
was  sent  to  attack  the  Voisci  in  thoir  own  country,  and 
Tricipitinos  having  posted  himself  so  as  to  prevent  the 
country  of  the  allies  from-  being  plundered,  went  no  far- 
ther than  the  territories  of  the  Heroici.  In  the  very  first 
action,  Veturius  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Voisci.  The  pillagers  escaped  the  vigilance  of  Lucre- 
tius, as  he  lay  encamped  in  the  country  of  the  Hernici; 
and  marching  along  the  tops  of  the  hills  of  Prseneste,, 
made  a  descent  upon  the  plains.  There  they^avaged 
the  lands  of  Prspneste  and  Gabti;  and  from  Gabii 
marched  coaiid  the  hills  of  Tusculum. 
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Rome  was  in  the  most  dreadful  consternation;  not 
that  they  wanted  the  means  of  defence,  but  became  the 
alarm  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected.  The  goviernnient 
of  .the  city  had,  at.that  time,  been  comnutted  to  Q.  Fabtnt. 
He  armed  all  the  youth;  and  having  posted  guards  in 
proper  places,  put  the  city  in  a  state  of  safety  and  quiet. 
Wherefore,  as  the  enemy,  having  seissed  upon  all  they 
could  in  the  adjacent  countries,  were  fetching  a  compass 
to  return  home,  not  daring  to  advance  nearer  the  city, 
and  growing  more  careless  in  their  march,  the  farthe^ 
they  got  from  it,  fell  in  with  the  consul  Lucreiios,  pre- 
viously informed  of  their  route  by  his  scouts,  and  every 
way  prepared  fur  action*  Wherefore,  the  courage  of  the 
soldiers  being  already  wound  up  to  the  higl^est  pitch* 
they  charged  the  confederates,  who  were  struck  with  a 
sudden  panic,  and  though  somewhat  inferior  in  point  of 
numbers,  gave  them  a  total  overthrow.  They  ned  into 
the  valleys,  whence  the  outlets  were  difficult,  and  so  were 
surrounded  on  all  sides.  There  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Volsci  was  almost  all  cut  to  pieces. 

Some  annals  ascertain  the  number  of  the  slain  in  the 
action  and  the  flight,  to  be  14,470,  the  number  of  pri- 
soners ]  ,230,  and  add,  that  twenty-seven  standards  were 
brought  out  of  the  field.  It  is  very  possible  this  number 
of  killed  may  be  somewhat  exaggerated ;  but  it  it  very 
certain,  however,  that  the  slaughter  was  prodigious.— 
The  victorious  consul  returned  with  a  great  booty,  back 
to  his  camp. 

Then  both  consuls  encamped  together  ^  and  the  JEqm 
and  Volsci  alsojoinedthe  wr4«ck  of  their  armies.  A  bat- 
tle was  the  consetjuence,  the  'bird  this  year.  [A,  iL29I-] 
Fortune  still  continuing  to  side  with  the  Romana;  for 
the  enemy  were  routed,  and  their  camp  taken. 

CHAP.  IX. 

A  law  proposed  to  retrench  the  power  of  the  Coruuk,  and 

opposed  by  Q,  Fabius. 

X  HUS,  once  more,  did  the  Roman  state  resume  its  for- 
mer splendour:  But  success  abrosid,  was  immediately 
productive  of  commotions  at  home.  C.  Terentillub  Arsa, 
was  this  year  tribune  of  the  people.     He  thinking  the 
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absence  of  the  consuls  a  proper  opportQDity  for  iDtro- 
ducing  the  claims  of  the  ti-ibunes,  had  for  some  days 
been  inveighing  against  the  pride  pT  the  senators  before 
the  people,  and  particularly  against  the  consular  power  as 
too  despotic  and  intolerable  in  a  free  state;  representing, 
''  That  it  differed  from  regal  despotism  only  in  name, 
'*  for  in  eSeci  it  had  in  it  something  still  more  odious. 
*'  That  instead  of  one  king,  they  had  got  two,  whose 
"  power  was  boundless  and  immoderate;  and  being 
'*  themselves  neither  confined  nor  restrained  by  any  law> 
^*  tomed  the  whole  terror  and  severity  of  the  laws  against 
**  the  common  p^ple.  That  this  licentiousness  might 
"  not  be  perpetual,  he  intended  to  prefer  a  bill  for  get- 
**  ting  five  commissioners  appointed  to  draw  up  laws  for 
"  regulating  the  consular  authority.  That  in  conse- 
"  qoencej  the  consul  should  have  no  other  right  over 
'*  toe  people,  than  the  people  themselves  should  think 
**  proper  to  give  them  ;  nor  substitute  their  own  passion 
"  and  caprice  in  place  of  law." 

This  law  being  proposed,  the  Patricians  were  not  a 
little  afraid,  that  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls  this  yoke 
might.be  wreathed  about  their  necks,  when  Q.  Fabius 
assembled  the  senate  as  governor  of  the  city.  There  he 
gave  full  scope  to  his  indignation,  in  inveighing  against 
the  bill  and  its  author,  insomuch,  that  had  both  consuls 
been  present,  determined  to  pull  the  tribune  to  pieces, 
they  could  not  have  opened  on  him  with  greater  fury, 
or  employed  more  dreadful  menaces.  "  This  fellow., 
(says  he,)  lies  in  wait,  and  takes  advantage  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  consuls,  to  strike  a  blow  against  the  com- 
*^  mon wealth.  Had  the  gods  in  their  wrath,  only  the 
'*  year  before,  given  Rome  such  a  tnbune>  in  the  midst. 
"  of  the  plague  and  the  war,  his  villainy  might  have 
-'*  been  then  triumphant.  The  two  consuls  being  no 
"  more,  and  the  city  labouring  in  sickness  and  general 
"  confusion,  he  would  have  propose<i  the  abolition  of 
''  the  consulship,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
"  .£(fui  and  Volsci  to  attack  the  city.  What  can  he 
*'  plead  in  excuse  for  such  licentiousness?  If  the  consuls, 
"  in  the  abuse  of  their  authority,  oppressed  any  citizen, 
'•  they  might  be  cited  before  the  people,  at  whose  tri- 
"  bonal  they  were  obliged  to  answer;  and  of  this  order, 
"  the  complainant  himself  is  a  member.    Proceeding 
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"  like  this  wouki  not  only  render  Ihe  conanlar,  but  the 
"  tribunitian  power,  odious  and  insapportable,  which 
"  having  only  of  late  been  ina<le  fbiiif)iar».  and  reoon- 
"  ciled  to  the  mind^  of  the  patriciansi  would  again  be- 
"  come  their  obhorrence/' 

"  I  am  not,  (says  he,)  to  insist,  that  you  should  give 
"  up  your  proposition ;"  and  addressing  himself  to  his 
colleagues,  "  It  is  you  whom  we  conjure,  first  of  all  to . 
"  consider,  that  the  original  design  of  the  tribunitian 
power  was  for  the  protection  of  individuals,  and  not 
for  the  destruction  of  the  whole  commuBity.  You 
*'  were  made  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  not  the  perse- 
"  cutors  of  the  senate.  Should  the  majesty  of  the  Re- 
*'  public  in  the  absence  of  its  magistrates  be  riolated,  it 
"  would  be  painful  to  us  ; — to  you  it  would  be  an  invi- 
"  dious  affair.  A  tittle  of  your  power  you  will  not  lose, 
"  but  you  will  avoid  much  hatred.  Use  your  interest 
"  with  your  colleague,  to  suffer  the  matter  to  rest  as  it 
"  is,  till  the  return  of  the  supreme  magistrates^  The 
*'  very  ^qui  and  Volsci  bad  the  humanity  to  desist  from 
a  cruel  and  destructive  war  against  or  last  year,  when 
the  plague  had  deprived  us  of  both  our  consuls.''  His 
colleagues  interposed,  and  Terentiil us  complied;  and  the 
bill  being  in  appearance  put  ofl^  though  in  reality  it  was 
withdrawn,  the  consuls  were  immediately  recalled. 

CHAP;  X. 

Lucretius  is  appointed  a  triumph,     Prodigia» 
Tribunitian  contests, 

X-rfUCRETIUS  returned  to  Rome  with  prodigious  booty, 
but  still  greater  glory.  On  his  arrival,  he  exposed  the 
whole  spoils  in  the  Campus  Marti  us  for  three  days  toge- 
ther, that  individuals  might  know,  and  carry  away  their 
own  property,  which  considerably  enhanced  his  repu- 
tation. What  nobody  appeared  to  claim,  was  sold.  A 
triumph  was  unanimously  decreed  him,  but  it  was  sus- 
pended ;  the  tribune  still  insisting  on  his  bill,  which  in 
course  came  in  before  the  decree  relating  to  the  consul. 
For  some  days  it  was  warmly  debated  in  the  senate',  and 
b«fbre  the  people ;  but  the  tribune  at  length  yielded  t» 
aiilbority»  and  withdrew  his  bill. 
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Upon  this,  Lncrietius  had  the  honour  paid  him  due  to 
himself  and  army :  For,  he  triumphed  over  the  Volsci 
and  .£quf,  his  soldiers  following  in  the  procession.  An 
Ovation  *  was  also  granted  to  his  colleague,  who  entered 
the  city  without  his  army. 

•  The  next  year,  an  attempt  was^  made  on  the  new  con- 
sols,, to  reWve  Tarentinus'  bill ;  in  promoting  which,  the* 
whole  doUege  of  tribunes  warmly  joined  their  intei'est. 
The  consuls  were  P.  Volumnina  and  Ser.  Sulpicius. 

That  year  the  heavens  seemed  to  be  on  fire,  and  there 
was  a  terrible  earthquftke  :  and  what  seemed  incredible 
the  year  before,  that  a  cow  had  spoke,  now  passed  cur- 
rent. Among  other  prodigies,  a  dreadful  shower  fell 
of  raw  flesh,  which,  it  is  said,  was  catched  as  it-  fell,,  by 
swarms  of  birds  fluttering  around-  it ;  what  escaped  them, « 
lay  scattered  on  the  ground,  without  chan^ng  its  smell. 
The  dmimvira,  who  presided  over  sacred  things  consult- 
ed the  Sybilline  books.  They  declared,  thatihe  city  was 
threatened  with  an  irruption  of  strange  enemies,  and  to 
prevent  any  attack  npon  the  higher  parts  of  the  city, 
and  the  slaughter  that  might  ensue,  among  other  things 
It  was  strongly  recommended  to  give  sedition  no  coun- 
tenance. The  senators  were  accused  by  the  tribunes  of 
contriving  this  to  obstruct  the  passing  of  the  law,  and  in 
consequence,  the  dispute  ran  very  high. 

In  the  mean  time,  advices  are  brought  from  the  Her- 
nici,  that  the  Volsci  and  ^qui,  for  all  the  fatal  blow  they 
had  received,  were  recruiting  their  army,  just  as  if  the 
war  vvere  every  year  to  take  the  same  turn.  That  the 
Antiates,  who  openly  held  their  councils  at  Ecetra,  were 
the  principal  support  of  the  enemies  of  Rome.  That 
the  head  of  the  confederacy,  was  Aqtium,  which  furnish^ 
ed  troops  for  the  war.  When  these  things  were  laid  be- 
fore the  senate,  they  ordered  an  army  immediately  to  be 
levied.  The  management  of  the  war  was  committed  to 
the  consuls  conjunctly,  the  one  to  march  against  the 
Volscif  and  the  other  against  the  .^ui. 

The  tribunes,  in  the  mean  time,  exclaimed  loudly  in 

*  A  lesser  kind  of  triumph,  decreed  to  those  who  obtained  a  vic- 
tory of  tinaU  importaDce,  where  the  opposition  was  not  formiclA. 
i>le.  In  tb Is  case,  the  general.did  not  enter  the  city  in  a  chariot^ 
■or  jras  ke  wowQed  with  Uurel. 
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the  (brum,  **  That  the  war  with  the  Vdftci  wat  a  mere 
**  bugbear,  and  that  the  Hernici  bad  been  previously 
«  instructed  to  act*  their  parts.  Tbat»  at  prewnt,  no 
**  open  attack  was  made  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
"  but  they  were  undermined  by  artifice. .  That  the 
*'  Volsci,  who  had  been  almost  exterminated,  sboald» 
"  ill  conjunction  with  the  JEqui,  without  any  provoca- 
"  tion,  put  their  troops  in  motion,  was  inconsistent  with 
"  common  sense.  They  must,  therefore,  look  for  new 
"  enemies.  A  faithfuj,  a  neighbouring  colony,  isde* 
'*  famed.  War  must  be  denounced  against  the  innocent 
"  Antiates,  but  carried  on  against  the  commons  of  Rome, 
"  whom  they  were  dragging  headlong  out  of  the  city, 
/'  loaded  with  arms,  that  by  banishing  the  citizens,  or 
^'  sending  them  out  of  the  way,  they  might  have  the 
"  tribunes  at  their  mercy.  But,  that  they  might  not  be 
"  deceived,  they  could  assure  them,  there  was  no  other 
"  point  in  view,  but  to  evade  the  law,  which  wonld  be 
"  the  case,  if  now,  whilst  it  Was  on  the  carpet,  and  whilst 
"  they  were  in  their  gowns,  they  did  not  take  care,  how 
"  they  were  dragged  out  of  the  city,  or  received  a  yoke 
"  of  slavery.  It  they  had  only  resolution,  they  shonld 
"  fiud  assistance.  The  tribunes  were  unauioious.  There 
"  was  no  fear  of  an  invasioq,  nor  prospect  of  danger. 
"  The  gods  had  last  year  taken  care,  that  tbeur  liberty 
"  should  be  safely  protected" 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Struggles  ofthej^ounsr  Patricians  with  ike  TVibuna, 
Impetuositif  of  Caso,  tuho  is  appointed  a  da^     ' 

UCH  were  the  remonstrances  of  i^ie  tribunes.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  consuls  erected  their  tribunals  in  their 
pres'enco,  and  began  to  make  the  levies.'  The  tribunes 
repaired  iliither  wiih  all  haste,  and  the  whoh;  assembly 
in  their  retinue.  A  few  were  called  on  by  way  of  expe- 
riment, which  produced  a  lumu't  yi  an  instant.  When- 
ever by  order  of  the  consul,  a  lictor  iuid  hold  of  any  one, 
that  moment  :i  tribune  oniered  him  *o  be  released.  Nei- 
ther p'iny  took  their  measures  \ro:u  rhe  laws,  their  sole 
•icpeoieuce  lay  in  force  and  violence,  to  compaat  their 
Jc signs.     The  same  activity  which  the  tribtiBM  showed 
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ID  opposing  the  levies,  did  the  Patricians  exert  in  oppos- 
ing the  law,  which  was  constantly  projMised  every  comi« 
iial  day.  A  qnarret  arose,  when  the  tribunes  ordered  the 
people  to  leave  the  fbrnni,  from  which,  the  Patricians 
would,  by  no  means,  snfTer  themselves  to  be  removed. 

As  the  debates  in  these  assemblies  were  not  managed 
with  temper,  the  aged  senators  seldom  appeared  there, 
leaving  the  onndnct  of  the  opposition,  to  the  rash  and 
audacions  yonng  nobles.  For  some  time,  too»  the  consuls 
kept  away,  for  fear  of  exposing  the  dignity  of  their  efiice 
to  insaH,  in  such  a  mixed  convention.  There  was  one 
Caeso  Quinctius,  a  young  nobleman  of  high  spirit,  with 
which,  his  high  birth,  extraordinary  size,  and  great 
streagth>  inspired  bim.  To  the^e  advantages  the  gods 
had  bestowed  upon  him,  he  had  added  many  honours 
gained  in  war,  and  was  an  excellent  speaker,  so  that  the 
republic  could  not  boast  of  a  better  soldier,  or  a  greater 
orator. 

This  youth,  when  enriched  by  his  band  of  nobles, 
was  always  most  conspicuous ;  and  as  if  his  strength- and 
eloquence  had  invest^  him  with  all  consular,  and  even 
dictatorial  power,  he  boldly  sustained  the  storms  of  the 
tribones,  and  fury  of  the  mob.  Under  his  conduct,  the 
tribunes  had  been  frequently  driven  out  of  the  forum, 
and  the  rabble  dispersed  and  put  to  flight  Whoever 
offered  to  resist,  did  not  fail  to  be  roughly  handled  and 
stripped  naked.  Hence,  they  easily  saw,  that  unless  he 
got  a  severe  check,  their  exertions  to  promote  the  law 
would  signify  nothing. 

When  the  other  tribunes  had  given  over  all  for  lost, 
one  of  their  number,  A  Virginias,  summoned  Ceeso, 
against  a  certain  day^  to  be  tried  capitally.  This  step, 
fir  from  abating,  served  only  to  enilame  the  courage  of 
thisimpetuous  youth.  He  still  persisted  in  opposing  the 
law  with  more  vehemence  than  ever,  redoubled  his  in- 
sblts  of  the  plebeians,  and  attacked  the  tribunes  without 
any  reserve,  as  having  then  a  just  cause  for  making  war 
opon  ihem.  His  accuser,  after  his  impeachment,  suf- 
fered him  to  go  every  length,  that  by  his  outrages,  he 
might  fucrease  the  odium  against  him,  and  furnish  them 
with  new  matter  of  grievance. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  continued  to  push  the  law,  not 
so  mnt^h  £rom  any  hones  he  iiad  of  carrying  it,  as  to 
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provoke  Ibis  rash  young  nobleman.  Many  things  that 
had  been  said  and  done  without  consideration,  by  the 
young  nobility,  were  all  charged- upon  Cseso^  who  was 
now  become  odious.  Notwithstanding  of  which,  he  per- 
sisted in  his  opposition  to  the  law. 

A  Virginius  was  every  now  and  then  trumpeting  to 
the  people,  to  this  ctfect :  **  Are  you  not  sensible,  felloi^ 
citizens,  that  you  cannot  retain  Caeso,  and  carry  the 
law  you  are  ro  much  set  upon  ?  But  why  do  I  men- 
tion the  law  ?  He  is  an  enemy  to  your  liberty,  aod 
in  pride,,  exceeds  all  the  Tarquins  pot  together.  Only 
*'  wait  till  he  is  made  consul  or  dictator.  You  see  with 
*'  what  force  and  violence  he  lords  it  now,  white  only  a 
**  private  citizen.^  Many  approved  of  the  tribune's 
speech,  coiTlplaining,  that  they  had  been. roughly  hand- 
led by  him,,  and  urged  the  tribune,  to  strain  every  nerve 
to  bring  him  to  condign  punishment. 

CHAP.    XII. 

Caso  deprecates  the  wrath  qfthe  people. 

.1  HE  day  for  the  trial  came,  and  the  people  in  gene- 
ral seemed  to  think,  that  their  liberty  depended  on  the 
condemnation  ofC&\so.  Urged,  therefore,  by  necessity, 
with  much  inward  indignation,  he  went  about  soliciting 
their  favour  one  by  one;  his  relations  and  friend^  the 
principal  men  of  the  city,  attending  him.  T.  Quinc- 
tiiis  who  had  been  tlirice  consul,  aiter  recounting  the 
ho:)ours  which  he  hinibelf,  and  others  of  his  family  had 
accjiiired  by  iheir  gallantry,  affirmed,  '*  l^at  neither 
"  the  Quinctian  name,  nor  even  the  whole  Roman  stater 
"  had  ever  produced  a  more  excellent  genius,  or  a  sol- 
"  dier  of  more  consummate  bravery  l — that  he  had 
''  marked  him  vlh  the  first  soldier  in  the  army,  as  he  had 
*'  often  seen  him  signalize  himself,  when  engaged  with 
"  the  enemy."  Sp.  Furius  bore  testimony,  "  That 
"  when  he  was  in  the  most  dangerous  situation,  Quinctioi 
"  sent  Cseso  to  his  relief;  and  that  his  valour,  upon  that 
*'  critical  occasion,  was  peculiarly  e-^sential  to  the  pro^ 
"  IK'rity  of  the  stale."  Lucretius  one  of  the  last  year's 
consuls,  covered  with  fresh  laurels,  divided  his  glory 
with  Caeso;  enumerating   his    combats,    and  glorious. 
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atchievementi  ia  pitched  battle^  as  well  as  detached 
parties:  and  with  the  most  persuasive  arguments,  he 
exhorted  the  people*  "  To  make  it  their  choice*  that  a 
<^  youth  possea^d  of  so  many  excellent  endowments* 
''  which  must  render  him  a  valuable  acquisition  to  any 
"  state*  whither  he  might  retire*  should  rather  be  a 
'*  citizen  of  Rome*  than  of  any  other  city  whatever. 
"  The  fire  aud  spirit*  which  they  found  fault  with  would. 
"  evaporate  with  an  increase  of  years^  aad  give  him 
"  prudence  in  exchange*  which  was  the  only  thing  ho, 
"  wanted ;  his  faults  declining*  whilst  his  virtues  were 
"  perpetually  advancing  to  maturity,  they  would  find 
"  their  account  in  sneering  so  great  a  man  to  improve 
"•  and  grow  old  in  his  country.''  ^jAmong  the  rest,  L. 
Qoinctius*  simamed  Cincinnatus*  pleaded  also  for  his  son* 
not  by  extolling  his  merit*  fpr  fear  he  would  thereby 
only  exasperate  his  enemies*  but  by  ei^treating  the  assemr 
bly  to  impute  his  errors  to  his  youth*  and  for  his  father'a 
sake*  to  forgive  them,  whom  none  of  them  could  accuse, 
of  having  injured  them  in  any  instance*  either  by  word 
or  deed.  Some  of  the  assembly  made  do  return  to  their 
submissions,  either  through  modesty  or  fear*  whilst 
others  complaiiung,  that  they  and  their  friends  had  suf- 
fered by  bis  blows,  by  the  rashness  of  their  return^ 
plainly  discovering  what  their  sentence  was  to  be. 

CRAP.    X|IL 

€4g90  arrested,  Jmds  bail,  and  banishes  himsejf. 

A.  HERE  was  one  charge  brought  against  Caeso,  whicb 
hnng  heavier  on  him  than  all  the  public  odium  besides/v 
in  support  of  which,  M*  Volspius  Fictor*  who  had  been 
tribune  of  the  people  some  years  before,  rose  up  to  give 
evidence.  He  averred*  "  That  soon  after  the  city  was 
'*  freed  from  the  plague,  he  had  fallen  in  with  a  set  of 
"  libertine  young  Patricians,  rioting  in  the  Subura,  and 
*'  a  quarrel  ensuing,  his  elder  brother,  who  had  not  then 
"  eot  entirely  over  his  complaints,  was  knocked  down 
"  by  Caeso*  and  lefl almost  expiring;  being  carried  home 
"  between  men's  hands,  he  died  ;  aud,  he  had  reason  to 
"  t^inkj  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  blow.     But 
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"  the  consuls,  for  the  preceding  yeara^  would  not  perosit 
"  him  to  prosecute  Caeso,  as  the  author  of  this  inhuman 
"  mucder/'  '  The  people  were  so  exasperated  at  this 
charge,  that  in  their  fury,  they  were  not  hv  from  taking 
immediate  vengeance  on  the  spot. 

Virginius  ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  carried  to  pri« 
son ;  but  the  Patricians  prevented  th^  execution  by  force. 
His  father,  T.  Quinctius,  insisted,  "  That  it  was  t^uite  in- 
"  consistent  with  all  law,  to  do  violence  to  the  person  of 
"  any  citizen  accused  of  a  capital  crime,  for  which  he 
"  was  to  be  tried,  before  he  was  heard  in  his  own  de« 
fence  and  coddemned."  The  tribune  replied,  "  That 
he  had  no  intention  of  hurting  his  person,  till  lie  should 
be  legally  condensed,  but  only  to  secure  him  in  pri- 
'*'  son  till  the  day  of  his  trial,  that  as  he  had  been  guilty 
*'  of  murder,  the  Roman  people  might  have  it  in  their 
"  npwer  to  punish  him  for  it." 

When  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  tribunes,,  they  exerts 
ed  their  right  of  relieving  the  oppressed,  by  taking  a 
middle  way.  They  agreed,  that  he  shonld  not  be  im- 
prisoned, but  should  fkid  bail  for  his  appearance  in 
judgment,  on  the  day  appointed,  under  a  penalty,  to 
be  forfeited  to  the  people,  in  case  of  non-appearance. 
There  was  a  dispute  about  the  extent  of  the  penalty, 
which  was  at  last  submitted  to  the  nomination  of  tn» 
senate;  and  during  the  deliberation  of  the  fathers  on  that 
point,  Caeso  was  kept  under  arrest  in  the  foram.  They 
fixed  the  sum  in  which  each  surety  should  be  bound, 
at  three  thousand  asses  of  brass ;  *  but  lefl  it  to  the  col- 
lege of  tribunes  to  determine  the  number.  They  de^ 
manded  ten,  and  ten  were  bound  for  Caeso's  appearance 
accordingly.  This  was  the  first  instance  of  a  state  crt< 
minal's  finding  bail. 

Being  now  at  liberty,  the  very  next  night,  be  lefi 
Itome,  and  retired  in  oxile  among  the  Etrurians.  When 
the  day  fixed  for  his  trial  came,  it  was  pled,  thi^  C^B80 
having  banished  himself,  he  was  not  amenable  to  their 
s^emblv ;  but  Virginius  held  the  Commitia  notwithstand- 
ing, and  an  appeal  being  entered  to  the  other  tribunes. 
ttie  assembly  was  dismissed.    The  penalty  was,  howerer^^ 

^  Nine  pounds  thirteen  shillinifs  and  sixpence* 
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rigorously  exacted  of  the  father ;  so  that  having  sold  the 
better  part  of  his  estate,  he  lived  for  some  time,  like  an 
exile,  in  a  retired  and  solitary  cottage,  oo  the  other  side 
of  the  Tiber. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

The  young  NohilUy^  hy  their  compHaitance,  get  the  better 
of  the  Driinmes, 

Jl  his  trial  and  promalgation  of  the  law,  kept  the 
whole  city  empk>yed,  for  there  was  no  foreign  war  to 
distarb  them.  The  tribunes,  as  if  they  had  really  ob« 
'  tained  a  victory,  concluded,  that  now,  the  Patricians  be« 
ing  effectually  intimidated,  by  the  banishment  of  Caeso, 
that  they  were  at  last  secure  of  getting  the  bill  passed  ; 
and,  that  the  elder  senatoni,  having  withdrawn  them- 
selvesy  in  a  great  roeamre  frpni  the  administration,  seem* 
ed  to  yield  to  them  all  authority  in  the  state. 

The  youuff  nobility,  especially  the  late  companions 
ofCseao^  without  any  diminution  of  their  courage,  be- 
came ^U  more  incensed  against  the  plebeians..  But  in 
one  respect,  they  were  much  improved,  for  they  had 
learned  to  manage  their  fury  with  more  caution.  The 
moment  the  law  was  proposed,  after  the  banishment  of 
Cseso,  being  quite  prepared,  and  supported  by  a  great 
number  of  their  clients,  whenever  the  tribunes  furnished 
them  with  an  excuse  for  violence,  by  attempting  to  re- 
move them  from  the  assembly,  they  attacked  them  in- 
such  a  manner,  that  no  one  of  the  assailants  could  be 
singled  out  as  the  author,  to  incur  the  odium  or  the  ho- 
nour. The  people  complained,  that  instead  of  one  Caeso» 
they  had  now  to  struggle  with  a  thousands 

in  the  intermediate  days,  when  the  law  was  not  in 
question,  no  men  were  more  composed  or  complaisant, 
than  these  young  nobles.  They  aiddressed  the  commons 
with  the  greatest  shew  of  affability,  entered  into  the  most 
familiar  conversation  with  them^  inviting  them  to  their 
houses;,  assembling  with  them  in  the  forum,  and  in  other 
matters,  suffering  the  tribunes  to  hold  their  plebeian 
councils,  without  the  least  interruption.  Neither  in  pub- 
lici  nor  in  private,  did  they  discover  any  rancour,  ex> 
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cepting  when  the  Law  was  id  question.  On  all  other  oc-> 
casions,  they  were  all  afTabllity  and  oomplaistnce  to  the 
commons.  Nay,  the  tribunes  bad  not  only  full  liberty  . 
to  do  their  other  business  quietly,  but  without  a  contiia^ 
dictive  word,  or  the  least  violence  <^ered  them,  were  re* 
chosen  to  their  office  for  the  ensuing  year;  condescen* 
sions  and  complia,nces,  by  which  they  gradually  soothed 
the  multitude,  and  effectually  defeated  ev^ry  attenapt  ia 
favour  of  the  laws  for  all  that  year. 

•CHAR     XV. 

Htrdoniui'  attempt  upon  Rome.     A«  R.  29S« 

W  HEN  C.  Claudius,  son  of  Apphis,  and  P.  Valerius. 
Publicola,  succeeded  to  the  consuUhip,  they  found  great* 
er  harmony  in  the  state,,  than  it;  had  enjoyed  for  some 
.  time  before.  The  new  year  produced  nothing  remark- 
able, as  to  getting  the  bill  passed ;  lund  to  prevent  it», 
continued  to  be  the  sole  object  of  public  attention. 
The  more  the  young  nobles  insinuated  themselves  ijajtQ. 
the  good  graces  of  the  Plebeians,  the  more  vigilant  were 
^he  tribunes  in  setting  every  engine  at  work,  by  loading, 
them  with  calumnies,  to  render  tfaiem  suspected.  They 
alledged,  '*  That  there  was  a  conspiracy  on  foot ;— that 
*'  Obso  was  actually  at  B,ome;-<rthat  measures  were. 
"  concerted  for  murdering  the  tribunes,  and  masaacriog 
the  commons :  That  the  elder  senators  had  given  it  in 
charge  to  the  younger,  to  suppress  the  tribunitian 
power,  and  to  restore  the  state  to  that  form  of  gojrern- 
"  ment  which  prevailed  in  Rome  before  the  secession 
"  to  the  mons  sac^,"  Moreover,  they  dread^  a  war 
with  the  iEqui  and  Volsci,  which  was  now  become  com- 
mon, as  it  happened  regularly  almost  every  year :  but,  in 
the  mean  tiuie,  another  new  and  unexpected  calamity 
became  the  object  of  their  attention,  nearer  home. 

The  capitol  and  fortress  adjacent  to  it,  was  surprised 
9.nd  seized  in  the  nightime,  by  4*500  out-laws  and 
slave?,  with  Appius  Herdonius,  a  Sabine,  at  their  head. 
All  that  were  found  in  the  citadel,  who  refused  to  join 
in  their  enterprise^  and  take  up  arms  with  them,  Were. 
i.niLmeclia:telv  put  to  d^ath.     In  the  qoufusion^  some  agi> 
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tated  with  fenx,  ran  precipitately  into  the  (brum,  Where 
•'  to  arms^ — the  enemy  is  in  the  t:ity('^  was  the  univer- 
sal cry. -< 

The  'consuK  i|t  a  loss  to  determine,  whether  this  sud- 
den  blow  was  struck  by  foreign  or  domestic  foes,  whether 
It  originated  in  the  discontent  and  enmity  of  the  com- 
motis,  or  in  a  plot  of  the  slaves,  were  equally  afraid  to 
term  the  Plebeians,  and  to  leave  them  unarmed.  They 
endeavoured  to  settle  the  confusion,  but  their  endeavours 
sometimes  only  increased  it.  The  multitude,  struck  with 
consternation  and  atfright,  could  not  be  brought  under 
*ny  governm-ent  whatever.  They  however  gave  out 
arras,  but  not  to  all  indiscriminately,  only  to  such  as  they 
coold  confide  in  most;  and  of  these  only,  such  a  number 
^  were  sufficienu  to  guard  every  place  against  the  at- 
tacks of  an  enemy,  of  whom  they  had  as  yet  no  "idea. 
Therefore,  being  totally  ignorant,  what  enemy,  or  what 
number  they  had  to  oppose,  they  passed  the  remainder 
t>f  the  night  in  great  perplexity,  posting  guards  wherever 
they  were  thought  necessary. 

At.  last  day-light  made  the  wished-for  idiscovery, 
whence  ihe  war  proceeded,  and  by  whom  it  was  conduct- 
^d.  Appius  Herdonius  from  the  capitol  proclaimed 
liberty  to  the  slaves,  declaring,  "  That  he  had  under- 
"  taken  the  cttuse  of  the  miserable,  to  restore  exiles,  un- 
"  justly  banished,  to  their  country;  and  to  deliver  slaves 
^'  from  the  oppressive  yoke.  That  he  had  rather  the 
^*  Roman  people  would  do  this  uncompelled ;  but  if  he 
"  saw  no  hopes  of  relief  from  that  quarter,  he  would 
"  have  recourse  to  the  ^qui  and  Volsci,  and  leave  Wo- 
■"  thing  unattenopted  to  effectuate  his  purpose.*' 

CHA^.     XVI. 

Obstructions  of  the  TMbtmes, 

X  HE  mystery  being  now  somewhat  cleared  up,  the 
consuls  and  senators,  besides  what  was  publicly  threaten^ 
ed,  became  very  uneasy  with  the  apprehension,  that 
this  enterprise  had  been  concerted  with  the  Vejentes  and 
Sabines ;  and  whilst  they  had  so  many  of  the  enemy 
tilready  in  the  xrity,  th^  Sabme  and  £ti\:irian    legions 
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migiit  soon  arrive  according  to  concert^  followed  by  those 
of  ihe  iBqiii  and  Volsci,  the  eternal  enemies  of  Kome  ; 
who  would  not  come  to  ravage  the  country  at  formerly^ 
but  to  take  possession  of .  a  city,  ajready  half  taken. 
Among  so  many  causes  of  distrust,  their  principal  terror 
was  with  respect  to  the  slaves^  no  man  knowing  bnt  he 
had  an  enemy  in  his  house,  in  whom  they  neither  could 
safely  contide,  having  no  assurance  of  their  fidelity,  nor 
seem  to  distrust,  for  rear  of  making  them  enemies.  Such 
was  their  embarrassment,  that  they  did  not  imagine  that 
a  thorough  reconciliation  between  the  orders^  would  be 
sufficient  to  save  the  state.  However,  asiong  all  the  ca- 
lamities that  threatened  them,  they  had  not  the  least  ap- 
prehension of  danger  Irom  the  people  or  their  magis- 
trates. Their  domestic  dissensions  they  considered  as 
evils  of  a  gentle  kind,  being  ever  the  consequences  of, 
freedom  from  all  other  calamities,  and  for  the  present 
seemed -to  be  absorbed  in  this  foreign  alarm.  However, 
it  was  this  that  bore  heaviest  upon  them,  when  totter- 
ing this  under  the  pressure  of  other  troubles.  The 
plirenzy  of  the  tribunes  rose  so  high,  that  they  insisted 
the  war  was  a  mere  bagbear.-^that  the  capitol  had  been 
seized  with  no  other  view  than  to  make  them  forget  the 
bill :  but  were  it  once  passed,  they  would  jee  those  cli- 
ents and  creatures  of  the  Patricians,  finding  all  their 
riotous  exertions  to  obstruct  it  inefiectual,  steal  away  in 
as  great  silence  as  they  entered.  Then  calling  the  peo- 
ple from  their  arms,  they  held  an  assembly  to  pass  the 
law.  In  the  mean  time,  the  consuls  ^convened  the  senate, 
more  afraid  of  the  tribunes^  than  ^  the  enemy,  who  bad 
alarmed  them  in  the  night. 

CHAP.  xvn. 

Animated  speech  qf  Valen'ta.     Obstinacy  of  the  Trihunes. 

W  HEN  word  was  brought  that  the  people  had  kid 
down  iheir  arms,  and  quitted  their  posts,  Publi us  Vale- 
rius, leaving  his  colleague  to  keep  the  senate  together, 
left  the  senate- house  in  a  great  hurry,  and  fiew  to  the 
temple  to  the  tribunes.  *'  What  is  the  meaning  of  this, 
''  said  he,)  tribunes  ?  Will  nothing  less  serve  you  than  . 
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"  a  sobTersioD  of  the  commoowealth^  under  the  conduct 
'*  and  auspices  of  Herdonius  \  Haft  he»  who  had  not  suf- 
^'  ficient  f nflnence  to  entif:e  our  slaves  to  J5>in  him,  (bond 
"  the  way  to  bring  you  over  to  his  f>arty  ?  How  j  whilst 
"  the  enemy  are  ovek*  our  heads*  do  you  order  the  peo- 
"  pie  to  lay  down  their  arms»  that  they  may  make 
"  laws?'*  Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  people, ^he 
continaed,  '*  If  you  should  be  under  no  concern  for 
"  the  city,  and  should  you  be  quite  insensible  of  your 
''  own  dginger,  you  ought  at  least  to  have  some  regard 
"  to  the  gods  of  your  country,  who  are  m  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Jupiter,  the  roost,  high,  the  most  bene- 
"  Tolent,  queen  Juno,  Minerva,  and  all  the  gods  and 
**  goddesies  are  at  this  moment  sufierins  a  siege.  Slaves 
"  are  encamped  round  your  tutelar  go£.  JOo  your  pro- 
**  ceedings  evince  thca  you  are  in  your  senses  ?  While 
*'  80  formidable  an  enemy  is  not  only  within  our  wallft, 
*'  but  in  t(^e  citadel,  overlooking  the  forum,  and  place 
*'  of  our  assemblies^  yet  we  hokl  our  assemblies  with  in- 
"  difierence>  isind  deliberate  with  as  much  unconcern,  as 
"  in  times  of  the  greatest  tranquillity.  Ought  we  not 
"  ratlier^  Patriciani»  plebeians,  consols,  tribunes,  citi- 
".zens  every  man  to  take  arms  and  lend  their  aid? 
*'  Ought  we  not  to  fly  to  the  capitol,  to  deliver  and  re- 
"  gain  that  august  habitation  of  the  almighty  Jupiter  ? 
"  O  thou,  father  Romulus,  inspire  thy  descendants  with 
"  the  same  sallant  spirit  which  animated  thee,  when 
**  thou  dir]st  ^rmerly  recover  this  citadel  from  the  same 
"  Sabines,  after  they  had  obtained  it  by  the  power  of 
"  gold.  Move  them  to  march  the  same  way  by  which 
"  thou  didst  conduct  thy  army.  As  for  me,  I  am  ready 
"  as  consnl,  to  be  the  foremost  in  following  thee,  and 
*'  tread  thy  paths,  as  far  as  a  mortal  man  can  follow  a 
"  god."  At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  he  declared, 
**  That  he  woald  take  arms,  and  called  upon  every  Ro- 
."  man  to  do  the  same;  protesting,  if  any  one  should 
"  dare  to  hinder  them,  that  without  regard  to  consular 
"  authority,  tribunitian  power,  or  the  sacred  laws  tliem- 
*'  selves,  that  whatever  was  his  quality,  or  wheresoever 
''  he  should  find  him,  he  would  treat  him  as  an  enemy 
•Mo  the  state.  That  the  tribunes,  if  they  pleased^  since 
'**  they  had  forbidden  them  to  arm  against  Herdonius, 
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"  might  now  command  them  to  take  aims  against  Va- 
"  leriut  the  consul ;  and  he  would  not  hesitate  to  act  by 
"  the  tribunes^  as  the  foander  of  bis  family  had  done  by 
*'  the  kings." 

Matters  seemed  now  to  be  in  that  train,  that  nothing^ 
i)ot  the  utmost  violence  would  have  been  the  issue,  wh6n 
a  sedition  of  the  Romans  would  bave  been  exhibited  as  a 
spectacle  to  the  enemy.  The  tribunes  could  not  proceed 
in  passing  the  bill,  ndr  could  the  consul  march  against 
the  capitol,  till  night  came  on  and  suspended  the  dispute. 
During  the  night,  fear  of  the  armed  citizens,  who  were 
at  the  consuls  devotion,  kept  the  trrbunes  quiet.  Where- 
fore, when  these  Daemons  of  discord  were  out  of  the  way, 
the  senators  went  round  among  the  people,  and  mixing 
with  them  in  their  crowds,  entered  into  conversation  with 
them  suitable  to  the  times :  conjuring  them^  "  To  take 
'"  care  how  they  plunged  the  Republic  into  this  extre- 
"  niity  of  danger.-^That  the  contest  now  w.w  not  be- 
"  tvveen  the  Patricians  and  IPltbeiann,  but  that  both  alike, 
the  citadel  of  Rome,  the  temples  of  their  gods,  the  tu^* 
telar  gods  of  the  state,  the  domestic  gods  of  every  cili- 
*'  zen,  were  almndoned  to  their  enemies/*— Whilst  the 
senators  were  thus  employed  in  bringing  the  multitude 
to  reason  in  the  forum,  the  consuls  in  the  mean  time, 
posted  guards  at  the  gates  and  walls  to  pre\'ent  any  sur- 
prize frojm  the  Sabines  and  Vejentes. 

CHAP.  XVHI. 

■•        ■  

Kindness  qf  (he  Tusculans.     The  Capitol  relieved,  hut 

Valerius  killed, 

JL  HAT  very  night,  the  nevi^  of  taking  the  citadel/ sur- 
prising the  capitol,  and  of  the  confusion  that  raged  at 
Rome  reached  to  Tusculum,-  where  Mamilius  at  that 
time  presided  as  dictator..  He  immediately  convened  the 
senate,  introduced  the  messengers,  and  warmly  renaou- 
strated,  **  That  they  ought  not  to  wait  till  Rome  should 
"  demand  their  assistance  in  form ;  that  the  danger  and 
"  hazard,  their  confederate  go<l8,  and  the  sacred  obliga- 
"  tion  of  treaties,  required  the  utmost  dispatch.  Tbegods 
"  could  never  give  them  a  better  opportonhy  of  evkien- 
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^^  cing  their  zeal  an(i  attdchmeiit  to  so  pc^-erful  a  neigh* 
*'  boui'ing   city."     They    cheerfully  consented  to  send 
'  them  assigtance,  and  iheir  youlh  were  immediately  mus- 
tered and  armed. 

They  reached  Rome  early  next  morning,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance were  taken  tor  the  iCqui  and  Volsci,  coming  a- 
gainsl  them.  When  they  were  convinced  of  their  mis- 
take, they  received  them  into  the  city,  where  they  march- 
ed in  a  body  to  the  forum  and  joined  Valerius,  already 
drawing  up  his  troops,  having  left  the  guard  of  the  gates 
to  his  colleague. 

The  character  of  Valerius  had  great  weight  with  the 
people,  when  he  assured  them,  "  That  whenever  the  ca- 
**  pitol  should  be  recovered,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
^  city  restored,  if  they  would  permit  him  then  to  in- 
"  form  them  of  the  artful,  self-interested  views,  con* 
*'  ceaied  under -the  specious  law  in  question,  he  would 
*'  neither  be  forgetful  of  liis  ancc^itors,  nor  his  sirname^ 
"  entailed  upon  him  by  his  progenitors,  as  an  hereditary 
-"  obligation  to  support  the  interest  of  llie  people,  and 
"  for  his  own  part,  would  give  no  interruption  to  their 
•*  assemblies.*'  Accordingly  they  followed  him,  in  spue 
of  all  the  tribunes  could  urge,  and  gained  the  declivity 
of  the  Capitotine-hill,  in  conjunction  with  the  Tusculan 
auxiliaries. 

Here  a  noble  emulation  of  being  foremost  in  the 
charge,  animated  the  Romans  and  allies.  They  were 
encouraged  by  their  leaders  on  both  sides.  The  enemy 
then  began  to  be  afraid,  having  no  other  resource,  but 
in  the  strength  of  the  place.  The  confederates  took  ad- 
vantage of  their  disorder,  and  charged  them  briskly,  and 
had  already  broke  mio  the  porch  of  the  temple,  when 

^  P.  Valerius,  who  fought  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  was 
killed.     P.  Volumiiius,  a  consular  gentleman,  saw  him 

.  i^ll,  and  ordering  his  men  to  cover  his  body,  flew»o  lake 
his  place.  The  ardour  and  fury  with  which  they  fought, 
kept  them  insensible  of  the  melancholy  event :  ao  that 
they  had  gained  the  victory  before  they  perceived  that 

'  they  had  fought  without  a  general.  The  temple  wa-s 
polluted  with  the  blood  of  many  of  the  exiles,  many 
were  taken  alive;  but  Herdonius  himself  was  among  the 
slain.     Thus  then  was  the  capitol  recovered.     The  pri* 

i-i 
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toners  were  puDished  according  to  their  qaalitVy  as  free- 
mea  or  slaves.  The  Tuiiculans  bad  the  public  thanks* 
The  capitoi  was  cleansed  and  purified,  and  the  people 
are  said  to  have  cast  farthings  into  the  consul's  house, 
that  he  might  be  buried  with  the  greater  pomp. 

CHAR     XIX. 

The  TiibuKes  over-ruled,  by  the  noble  efforts  qf  Cmcinruttitfs 

X  HIS  affair  was  no  sooner  happily  terminated^  than 
the  tribunes  became  importunate  with  the  senators,  to 
perform  the  promise  made  them  by  P.  Valerius.  They 
pressed  Claudius,  to  deliver  the  manes  of  his  colleagues, 
&om  the  imputation  of  treachery,  by  suffering  them, 
without  interruption,  to  go  on  in  the .  affair  of  the  law. 
Claudius  told  them  that  the  question  was  inadmissible, 
till  once  they  had  given  him  a  colleague.  They  con- 
tinued to  wrangle  upon  this  point,  till  the  Cpmitia  were 
held  for  the  election  of  a  new  consul.  In  the  month  of  '-/ 
December,  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  Cseso's  father^  ow« 
ing  to  the  indefatigable  application  of  the  fathers,  wasap-  * 
pointed  to  the  consular  fasces. 

This  choice  was  a  thunder-stroke  to  the  people,  as 
they  were  now  under  the  government  of  a  magistrate  of 
great  abilities,  great  credit  in  the  senate,  and  highly  ex^ 
asperated  against  tbt^m,  and  besides  had  three  sons ;  in 
magiianmjity  not  inferior  to  Caeso,  and  in  prudence  far 
surpassing  him,  when  they  had  occasion  to  display  it. 

He  no  sooner  entered  upon  uf&ce,  than  in  the  speeches 
which  he  daily  made  from  his  tribunal,  he  applied  him- 
self no  less  to  rouse  the  senate  from  their  lethargy,  than 
to  check  the  licentiousness  of  the  people.  Aodressing 
himself  to  the  senators,  he  told  them,  "  That  it  was 
*'  owing  to  their  constant  facility,  and  wantof  resolutioD, 
"  that  the  same  men  were  continued  in  the  tnbunesbip 
*'  from  year  to  year,  men,  who  by  their  impeachments 
'*  and  foul  language,  lord  it  over  the  state,  as  a  set  of 
*'  bullies  do  over  a  brothel.  That  courage,  constancy, 
*'  in  fine,  every  virtue,  civil  and  military,  th^t  adorn 
**  youth,  was  driven  froni  Rome,  with  his  son  Ceesa 
*'  Babblers,  batchers  of  sedition,  and  divisions  in  the 
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*'  sUtc^  prcvmii  by  Uxir  viie  iotriguest  to  be  cootinoed 

**  in  tbe  iiffice  ol  tribDoes  tor  two  or  three  xtmn,  and  to 

**  met  ID  it  wiih  ivnaoicai  motooDesib'*     What  !*'  coo- 

tinued  he^  "  has  this  Aalus  Vii^Diuiis  becaiue  he  was 

*'  Dot  ID  the  capitol,  deserred  less  panishmeDr,  than  Ap- 

''  pins  Herdooios,  who  seized  it  ?  1  affirm  if  the  circam- 

<'  stances  be  properly  attended  to»  it  will  be  evident,  that 

*'  be  deserved  it  more.     HerdoDiiifi,^iii  declaring  himself 

'*  your  enemy,  did  in  some  niea-^orey  put  arms  into  your 

**  hands ;  bat  this  tribune,  in  maintaining  with  effronteryp 

"  that  there  was  no  war, — no  euemy,  wrested  your  arms 

"  from  you,  and  gave  you  up  defenceless  to  your  slaves 

*'  and  exiles;  and  did  you  march  your  troops,  (with  de» 

"  ferencis  to  my  colleague,  C.  Claudius,  and  the  dead 

'^Valerius,  be  it  spoken)  did  you  march,  I  say  up  to 

"  the  capital,  before  you  had  cleared  the  forum  of  tlurse 

''  wr^hes»  the   more  dangerous   enemies  of  Rome? 

"  What  a  shame  in  the  sight  of  gods  and  men !   Whilst 

*'  the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  the  capitol  and  cita« 

^'  del,  and  a  captain  of  a  banditti  composed  of  exiles  and 

*'  slaves,  after  they  had  profaned  every  thing,  and  taken 

"  up  their  quarters  in  the  temple  of  the  most  high  Jupi* 

"  ter,  the  Tusculans  should  have  armed  in  our  defence, 

**  before   we  did  it  ourselves!  There  is  still  rea!{(ui  to 

/'  doubt,  whether  it  was  L.   Mamilius,  the  general  of 

**  Tusculum,  or  the  consuls,  Valerius  and  Claudius,  that 

**  delivered  the  citadel  of  Rome.     And,  that  we,  who 

**  would  not  even  permit  the  Latins  to  arm  in  their  o\vii 

**  defence,  even  when  the  enemy  was  in  their  country, 

"  should,  upon  this  occasion,  have  been  struck  out  of  ex- 

"  istence,  as  a  state,  had  not  these  same  Latin:*,  as  a  pure 

"  e£fect  of  their  good-wi  11, -armed  for  our  relief.     And  is 

«'  this  what  yon,  tribunes,  call  aiding  the  plebeians,  tf» 

**  eive  them  up  unarmed  to  be  slaughtered  by  the  enemy  ? 

"  If  any  one,  the  lowest  of  the  people,  with  whom  you 

"  herd,  and  of  whom  you  have  formed  a  country  and 

'<  republic,  distinct  from  the  state,  peculiar  to  yourHclvo^ 

"  should  come  and  inform  you,  that  his  houHC  was  in. 

'*  vested  with  a  body  of  armed  slaves,  you  might  tjijnk 

"  it  incumbent  on  you  to  run  to  his  relief:  but  the  niuhl. 

"  high,  the  most  benevolent  Jupiter,  was  nc^t  worthy  to 

"  be  rescued  by  human  aid>  when  beset  with  armed 
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''  slaves  and  outlaws.  Shall  they,  to  whom  the  gods  are 
"  not  sacred,  have  the  impudence  ta  insist  after  this,  that 
**  their  persons  are  sacred  and  invioiable  ?  And,  do  you 
"  flatter  yourselves^  that  covered  as  you  are  with  crimes, 
*'  both. before  gods  and  men,  that  you  shall  pass  youir 
"  bill  this  year?  By  all  that  is  sacred,  if  you  even  #fier 
^  to  prefer  it,  the  day  in  which  1  was  chosen  consul,  will 
".  prove  more  unfortunate,  than  that  on  which  the  re- 
"  public  lost  Valerius.  But  my  colleague  and  I  have 
*'  taken  our  measures;  and  first  of  all,  we  are  to  march 
*'  the  legions  against  the  JEqui  and  Vdlsci.  How  it 
"  comes  about,  I  cannot  say,  but  the  gods  are  ever  more 
favourable  to  us  in  war  than  in  p.eace.^~What  would 
have  been  t^he  consequence,  had  it  transpired  among 
"  these  nations  that  the  capitol  was  taken  by  exiles? 
However,  it  is  better  to  form  suspicions  pf  what  might 
"  have  happened,  when  all  is  over,  than  to  put  it  to  the 
'"  test  by  actual  experiment." 

CHAP.    XX. 

The  Senate  encouraged,  and  the  people  depressed. 

OO  vigorous  a  discourse  qnite  stunned  the  people.  Tlie 
senate  pulled  nip  their  spirits,  and  began  to  think  that 
the  republic  was  restored.  The  other  consul,  a  better 
assessor  than  principal,  easily  huflered  his  colleague  to- 
take  the  lead  in  this  weighty  business,  but  claimed  to 
himself  a  share  in  the  execution,  which  appertained  bis 
office  as  consul.  The  tribunes  treated  all  these  me- 
naces as  idle  vap<.uring,  asking  with  an  air  of  contempt, 
•'  Where  the  consuls  would  get  the  army  they  meant 
*'  to  lead  out,  for  they  might  be  assured,  they  would 
*'  not  be  suffered  to  make  levies."  "  We  have  occasion 
"  for  none,"  replied  Quinctius,  "  the  citizens,  when 
"  they  took  up  arms  to  recover  the  capiix)!,  all  swore  to 
«<  Valerius,  not  to  lay  them  down  without  the  consuU 
•*  permission  :  wherefore,  we  strictly  enjoin  every  sol- 
'*  dier,  who  took  that  oath,  to  appear  in  arms' to-morrow, 
*'  at  the  lake  of  Rcgillus."  The  tribunes  cavilled,  al- 
)ed|ring,  '*  That  the  oath  did  not  bind  the  soldiers  to 
"  his  obedience,  who  was  then  only  a  private  gentleman, 
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"  when  the  troops  took  the  oath."  But  the  contempt  of  ' 
the  gods^  which  reigna  'so  triumphant  in  our  days^  was 
at  that  time  quite  unitnown.  In  these  times,  men  did 
not  by  artful  interpretations,  contrive  to  make  oathti  and 
laws  convenient  for  their  own  purposesy  but  suited  their 
practice  to  their  oaths  and  to  the  laws* 

The  tribunes  finding  now,  that  they  could  not  prevent 
the  consuls  design,*^ consulted' how  to  delay  the  army's 
march  from  the  city,  more  especially,  as  it  was  rumour- 
ed, "  That  the  augurs  had  been  enjoined  to  attend  at 
"  the  lake  of  Regillus.  That  the  plrice  was  to  be  con- 
"seprated  ;  where,  the  auspices  once  taken,  the  con^ils 
**  might  treat  with  the  people,  in  orde-r  to  repeal,  by 
'^  their  votes  in  the  Comitia,  all  laws  that  had  been  ex- 
"  torted  at  Rome,  by  the  violence  of  the  tribunes.  That 
there  the  people  would  be  entirely  at  the  devotion  of 
the  consuls :  the  freedom  of  appeals  did  not  extend 
beyond  a  mile  without  the  city*  and  the  jurisdiction 
•'  of  the  tribunes,  being  confined  to  the  same  limits, 
"  should  they  go  out  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  they 
"  would  also,  wiih  the  muUitude,  be  subject  to  the  au- 
"  tbority  of  the  consuls." 

These  considerations  appeared  terrible,  but  what  struck 
them  most  sensibly  was,  that  Quinctius  frequently  de- 
clared* "  That  he  would  hold  no  Comitia  for  electing 
"  the  consuls ;  that  the  state  was  too  much  distempered 
"  for  the  application  of  ordinary  remedies :  That  the 
"  commonwealth  stood  in  need  of  a  dictator,  who  would 
"  make  all  disturbers  of  the  peace,  feel  the  weight  of  an 
''  authority,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal." 


CHAP.    XXL 

A  compromise, — The  Tribunes  re-elected.' 

I  HE  senate  were  at  this  time  assembled  in  the  capi- 
tol.  Thither  ran  the  tribunes,  with  the  niultiuide,  in  a 
consternation,  at  their  heels.  The  people,  with  loud 
v6ices,  called  sometimes  upon  the  consuls,  and  some- 
times upon  the  fathers,  to  compassionate  their  case : 
but  the  consuls  would  listen  to  no  intreaties,  till  the 
tribunes    had  promised   to    abide  by   'w\\;xV  V\\^  ?»^X«X^ 

hoaid  jnfigB  Bt  to  bts  June.       Tkiiiu  Y\e  tfe^OKVe.^  >CVNfc\X 
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petition  to  the  fathers,  who  thereupon  enacted,  *'  That 
''  the  tribunes  shoukl  give  no  more  trouble  about  their 
''  bill  for  this  year,  and  that  the  consuls  should  not 
"  lead  an  army  out  of  the  city ;  moreover,  that  in  the 
*'  judgment  of  the  senate,  to  continue  magistrates  in 
"  their  office,  af^er  the  expiration  of  their  year,  and  to 
^  re-eiect  the  same  tribunes,  were  unconstitutional,  and 
«<  dangerous  to  the  state?'  The  consuls  submitted  to  the 
senate's  award,  but  the  tribunes  were  re-elected,  in  spite 
of  all  the  consuls  remonstrances. 

The  MUncians,  to  be  even  with  the  Plebeiaiis  pot 
Quinctiios  in  nomination  for  the  consulate:  but  on  no 
occasion,  throughout  the  whole  year,  did  he  exert  him- 
self with  more  force  and  vehemence^  than  in  opposing 
the  measure.  "  Is  it  any  wonder,*'  says  he,  "  conscript 
"  fathers,  that  the  plebeians  make  light  of  your  aotboHi 
*'  rity,  when  you  trifle  with  it  yourselves?  Because  the 
"  people  violate  your  decision*  m  continuing  their  ma- 
gistrates, you  want  to  do  so  too^  that  you  may  not  bo 
surpassed  in  impropriety,  as  if  the  passports  to  power 
in  the  commonwealth,  were  inconsistency  and  licen- 
tiousness; for  certainly  there  is  more  of  both,  in 
counteracting  your  own  decrees,  than'  infringing  those 
of  others.  Do  you,  conscript  fathers,  set  op  the  head- 
strong multitude,  as  a  pattern  for  your  imitation,  and 
will  you,  who  ought  to  be  an  example  to  others,  fol- 
*'  low  the  crowd  to  do  evil,  rather  than  engage  them  to 
*'  follow  you,  by  the  propriety  of  your  conduct?  For 
*'  my  own  part,  I  am  determined,  that  I  shall  not  imi-* 
*'  tate  the  tribunes,  in  contempt  of  3Fbor  decree ;  I  will 
"  not  suffer  myself  to  be  re-elected  consul ;  and  1  con- 
*'  jure  you,  C.  Claudius,  to  prevent  the  Roman  people 
*'  from  acting  so  unconstitutionally  ;  at  the  same  time, 
*'  be  assured,  that  so  far  from  taking  offence  at  your 
.  «'  opposition,  ax  a  bar  to  my  additional  honour,  I  shall 
"  always  consider  it  as  a  mark  of  your  friendship,  as  en- 
*'  hancing  my  own  glory  in  the  pn>of  of  my  disinterest-i 
"  edness,  and  an  escape  from  much  envy  ^pd  shartie, 
<'  which  the  continuation  in  the  consulshipi  would  un- 
"  avoidably  draw  upon  me."  Upon  this,  the  fathera 
issued  an  edi(^t,  "  Forbidding  all  persona  to  name  L, 
**  Quinctius,  at  the  next  elections  for  the  consulate;^ 
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''  declariogf  that  if  any  dkl,  his  vote  would  not  be  ad- 
«  mitted.'' 

CHAP.  XXIL 

ne  Voltci  drfeaud. 

X  HE  consuls  for  this  year,  were  Q.  Fabius  Vibolanus 
and  L.  Cornelius  Malag^nensis.  This  was  the  third  time 
Fabiui  had  been  raised  to  that  dignity.  There  was  a 
census  held  this  year,  but  no  lustrum,  owing  to  some 
.religious  scruples  about  the  pollution  of  the  capitol,  and 
fall  of  the  consul  Valerius. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  consulship,  state  clouds  quick- 
ly gathered.  The  tribunes  still  tampered  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  advices  were  brought  from  the  Hernici  and 
JLaiins,  that  the  JEqni  and  Volsci  were  making  vast  pre- 
parations for  war.  The  Volscian  legions  had  already 
reached  Antium;  and  it  was  strongly  suspected,  that  the 
Antiates  were  meditating  a  revolt.  Besides,  it  was  with 
no  small  difficulty  that  the  tribunes  were  prevailed  on 
to  suffer  the  progress  of  this  war  to  be  stopped  in  time. 
The  consuls  shared  the  provinces  between  them.  It  fell 
to  Fabius  to  march  the  legions  to  Antium,  while  Corne- 
lius stayed  to  guard  the  city,  lest,  according  to  custom, 
the  £401  should  detach  parties  to  ravage,  the  country. 
The  Hernici  and  Latins,  were  ordered  to  furnish  their 
respective  quotas  of  troops,  stipulated  by  treaty  ;  conse- 
quently two-thirds  of  the  army  consisted  of  allies,  and 
one  of  Romans. 

These  confederates  having  come  up  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, the  consul  encamped  without  the  gate  Capena. 
rrom.  thence,  after  the  army  had  been  puri^ed  by  sacri- 
fice, he  marched  to  Antinro,  and  encamped  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, not  far  from  the  enemy. 

The  Volsci,  as  the  .£qui  had  not  yet  joined  them,  not 
daring  to  risk  a  battle  alone,  thought  only  of  remaining 
quiet  in  their  camp,  and  defending  themselves  within 
their  works.  Next  day  Fabius  drew  up  his  army,  not 
in  a  body,  composed  promiscuously  of  allies  and  citizens, 
bat  into  three  distinct  battalions  of  Romans,  Latins,  and 
Heraici»  each  by  themselves,  round  the  enemy's  lines, 
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At  the  bead  of  the  Roman  infantry,  he  posted,  himself  in 
the  centre.  He  then  ordered  them  to  observe  the  signal, 
that  they  might  keep  time  to  a  moment  in  making  the 
attack,  or  in  retiring,  if  a  retreat  should  be  sounded. 
The  cavaky  of  each  were  posted  in  the  rear  of  their  Ti> 
spective  battalions.  In  this  disposition  he  invested  their 
camp  in  three  different  places,  and  attacking  it  with 
spirit  on  all  sides,  drove  the  Volsci,  who  could  not  stand 
the  charge,  from  their  lines.  Then  getting  immediately 
over  their  fortifications,  where  fear  had  crowded  them 
together  and  cooped  them  «p  in  a  qorner,  he  drove  them 
from  their  camp.  -As  they  fled  in  the  greatest  disorder, 
the  cavalry,  unable  to  cross  the  ditch,  and  upon  that  ac- 
count, only  spectators  of  the  action,  having  them  now  in 
the  open  piain/came  in  for  their  share  of  the  glory  by 
making  dreadful  havOik  of  them,  while  they  fled  in  the 
utmost  fright.  Many  were  cut  to  pieces  in  the  camp, 
aud  m«Oity  in  their  flight  without  the  lines.  The  booty 
was  the  more  considerable,  because  the  enemy  had 
enough  to  do,  if  they  carried  their  arms  with  them,  and  j 
\vm\  not  I  he  woods  covered  their  flighty  not  a  man  of 
tlicm  would  have  escaped. 

CHAP.    XXIII. 

TTie  JEqui  beat  at  Tusculum, 

1  J U RING  these  successes  at  Antium,  the  iEqni,  hav- 
ing detached  the  flower  of  their  youth  before  them,  sur- 
prised thecitadel  of  Tusculum  in  the  night;  and  encamp- 
ed the  rest  of  their  army  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  m- 

"  tercept  the  enemy's  forces.  This  intelligence  coming  by 
express  to  Rome,  and  transmitted  thence  to  the  camp  at  " 
Antium,  affected  the  Romans  as  sensibly,  as  if  they 
bad  been  told,  that  the  capitol  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  obligations  they  lay  under  to  the  Tusculans, 
in  a  similar  disaster,  ucre  too  gratefuUy  remenjbered, 
not  to  command  assistance  in  return.  Wherefore,  Fabibs 
having  conveyed  the  booty  from  the  camp  to  Antium 
where  he  left  a 'small  garrison,  neglecting  every  thing - 
else,  marched  with  all  expedition  to  Tusculum,  allowing 

bis  soldiers  to  encumber  themselves-  with  nothing  but 
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their  arms  ^nd  such  provisions  as  were  rea(]y  dressed. 
Cornelius,  the  other  consul,  sent  them  provisions  from 
Rome. 

The  campaign  before  Tusculura  lasted  sevei*al  months. 
With  part  of  the  army,  Fabius  invested  the  enemy's 
camp,  having  dispatched  the  rest  to  assist  the  Tusculans 
in  the  recovery  of  their  citadel,  which  was  deemed  iau 
pregnable  by  any  force. '  Famine,  however,  at  last 
obliged  the  enemy  to  abandon  it^  who  being  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity,  were,  by  the  Tusculans,  obliged  to 
pass  naked  and  unarmed  under  the  yoke.  The  Roman 
consal  pursued  them  in  their  shameful  flight,  and  com- 
ing up  with  them  at  the  Algidus,  put  every  one  of  them 
to  the  sword. 

The  victorious  consul  led  back  his  army  to  Columen, 
for  so  was  the  place  called,  where  he  encamped.  Cornelius 
likewise,  now  thai  the  city  was'in  no  danger,  the  enemy 
being  defeated,  marched  out  of  Rome  with  his  army : 
and  the  two  consuls  entering  the  enemy's  territories,  in 
two  different  divisions,  contended  w^ho  should  do  the 
greatest  execution,  the  one  in  the  country  of  the  Volsci, 
and  the  other  in  that  of  the  .£qui.  Most  authors  seem 
positive,  that  the  Antiates  revolted  this  year,  and  that 
they  were  reduced  by  L.  Cornelius,  who  took  their  town- 
But  I  do  not  choose  to  mention  it  for  a  truth,  as  th« 
more  ancient  historians  are  silent  with  respect  to  it. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 


T 


Volscius  impeaclied  for  perjury.     The  Census  finished. 


HIS  war  being  over,  a  contention  with  the  tribuneii 
at  home,  discomposed  the  fathers.  They  exclaimed, 
that  the  army  was  kept  in  the  field  by  artful  roanbeuvres, 
with  a  view  to  stave  off  the  bill ;  and  declared,  that  no- 
thing should  hinder  them  from  going  through  with  what 
they  had  undertaken.  Nevertheless,  Lucretius,  pra^fect 
of  the  city,  prevailed  with  them  to  defer  the  business  till 
the  arrival  of  the  consuls. 

There  arose  likewise,  a  new  ground  of  contentioq  : 
A.  Cornelius  and  Q.  Serviiius,  who  were  at  that  time 
quaestors,  appointed  M.  Volscius  b.  day  \o  ?\^w^\.t\'i\>  W 
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manifest  perjury  in  his  evidence  against  Cseao.  For,, 
from  many  concurring  testimonies,  it  was  evident  that 
Volscius's  brother,  from  the  time  he  had  been  confined  to 
his  bed,  had  never  left  it,  far  less  been  tieen  abroad ; 
and  after  he  had  languished  for  several  monUis  under 
the  disease,  it  had  at  last  carried  him  off.  Neitbei'  was. 
Caeso  at  Rome,  the  time  condescended  on  in  the  indict** 
ment ;  many  of  his  camp  companions  affirming,  that  he 
had  been  all  that  time  attending  bis  colours,  without 
ever  leaving  them ;  the  truth  of  which  waj»  vouched  by 
intfny. 

But  he  durst  not  venture  to  stand  this  trial ;  fiMr,  from. 
80  Diany  concurring  circumstance?,  the  condemnation  of 
Volscius  was  no  more  doubted,  than  Cieso's  upon  his 
tingle  testimony.  The  tribunes,  however,  put  off  the 
trial,  refusing  to  suiter  the  Qusestors  to  hold  the  Comiti» 
for  that  purpose,  till  they  were  first  assembled  for  enact:* 
ing  the  law.  Consequently  both  these  points  were  de<* 
ferred  till  the  return  of  the  consuls. 

When  the  consuls  entered  the  city  in  triumph  withi 
their'  victorious  army,  as  no  mention  was  made  of  thei 
law,  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  tribunes  were  ovev* 
awed  by  their  presence.  But,  as  the  year  was  near  an 
end,  anxious  to  get  themselves  elected  for  the  fourth 
time,  they  had  dropt  all  disputes  about  the  law,,  to  leave 
themselves  at  liberty  to  canvass  for  next  election.  And 
although  the  consuls  exerted  theai<;elves  as  btrenuously  to 
oppose  the  re-election,  of  the  san***  tribunes,  as  if  a  bill 
had  been  preferred  to  curtail  their  authority,  yet  in  the 
contest  the  tribunes  prevailed. 

This  year  the  lEqni  sued  for  peace,  which  was  grant- 
ed  them ;  and  the  census,  which  had'  been  begun  last 
year,  was  finished  in  this.  This  was  the  tenth  lustration 
which  had  been  made  since  the  building  of  the  city. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
nine  citizens  were  enroDe^.  The  consuls,  by  their  con- 
duct this  year,  both  in  peace  and  war,  gained  immortal 
honour ;  for  they  made  peace  with  all  their  neighbours  ; 
and  the  state,  tnough  the  demon  of  discord  was  not  to- 
tally expelled,  waa  not  so  much  embroil.ed  as  in  othcc 
consulships. 
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CHAP.    XXV. 

New  duiurbance  from  the  Mqui. 


HESE  consuls  gave  way  to  L.  Menucius  and  C. 
Kautiusy  who  tpok  under  their  consideration,  the  two 
causes,  that  lay  over  undetermined  the  former  year.  The 
consuls  would  not  hear  of  the  law,  nor  the  tribunes  of 
'Volscius's  trial,  but  the  new  Quesiors  were  men  of  greater 
resolution  and  more  weight  There  were  in  that  office 
Titus  Quinctius  Capitolinus,  who  had  been  thrice  con- 
sul, and  M.  Valerius,  the  son  of  Valerius,  and  grandson 
of  Volscius.  Quinctius,  since  Csbso,  the  pride  of  the  Ro- 
man youth*  could  neither  be  restored  to  his.  family,  nor 
the  state,  thought  it  his  duty  to  prosecute  the  man  who 
had  given  false  evidence  against  him,  and  so  deprived 
him  of  an  opportunity  of  pleading  his  innocence,  as  far 
as  law  or  justice  would  go. 

When  Virginius,  particularly,  and  the  other  tribunes 
were  bustling  about  the  law,  the  consuls  were  allowed 
twp  months  to  examine  it,  and  explain  to  the  people  the 
mischief  latent  under  it,  ai\er  which  they  were  to  suffer 
it  to  be  put  to  the  vote.  The  concession  of  this  respite, 
produced  a  general  tranquillity  all  over  the  city;  but  it 
was  soon  interrupted  by  the  *iEqui,  vvho,  having  broke 
the  treaty  they  had  made  with  the  Romans  the  year  be- 
fore, bad  put  themselves  under  the  auspices  of  Gracchus 
Clslius  by  far  the  most  considerable  man  in  their  coun- 
try. Led  on  by  him,  they  passed  through  the  Lavican 
territories,  entered  the  Tuscutan,  which  they  ravaged 
without  mercy,  and  laden  with  spoil,  retired  to  the  Algi- 
dos,  where  they  encamped. 

Q.  Fabius,  Publius  Volumnius,  and  A.  Poslhumius, 
were  sent  thither,  ambassadors  from  Rome,  to  complain 
of  the  injuries,  and  demand  restitution,  agreeable  to  treaty. 
The  general  of  the  j^qui,  in  return,  ordered  them,  "  to 
**  deliver  their  commission  from  the  Roman  senate  to  the 
**  oak  treef  for  at  present,  he  had  other  business  to  mind.'' 
The  oak  tree,  alluded  to,  was  a  large  one  hanging  over 
his  tent;  and  by  its  branches  forming  a  cool  shade^ 
Then  one  of  the  ambassadors,  as  he  depar\.«d»  %acA>  ^^  \j^\ 
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this  sacred  oak,  and  whatever  divinity  resides  in  it, 
bale. witness  to  your  breach  of  treaty;  may  they  pay 
more  regard  to  our  just  con)plaint8,  and  by  and  by 
prosper  our  arms,  when  we  shall  take  you  to  a  severe 
**  account  for  your  violation  of  the  laws  of  gods  and  men." 
The  moment  the  ambassadors  were^ returned  to  Rome, 
the  senate  ordered  one  of  the  consuls  to  march  with  an 
army  to  the  Algidus,  against  Gracchus  and  the  other 
to  lay  waste  the  territories  of  the  .^ui.  The  tribunes, 
as  usual,  opposed  the  levies  at  first,  and  might  have  done 
so  to  the  last,  but  for  a  fresh  and  sudden  alarm. 

4 

CHAP.      XXVI. 

Mmucius  besieged  in  his  camp     Cincinnatus  created 

dictator. 

jf\  SWARM  of  SabincsdroVe  like  an  inundaiion,raTag- 
inz  all  before  them,  almost  to  the  walls  of  Rome.  The 
Roman  lands  were  laid  waste,  and  in  the  city  tb^re  wa« 
great  consternation.  The  people  then  cheerfully  took 
'arms,  and  infspite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  the  tribunes, 
two  formidable  armies  were  levied.  Nautius  led  one  of 
them  against  the  Sabines,  and  encamped  at  Eietum, 
whence  he  sent  out  small  detachments,  and  these  gene- 
rally  in  the  night,  by  which  he  commiited  such  terrible 
devastations,  that  comparatively  speaking,  what  the  Ro- 
mans had  suffered  bore  no  proportion. 

But  Minutius  in  his  expedition,  had  neither  the  same 
spirit,  nor  the  game  good  fortune :  for,  having  encampr 
cd  not  far  from  the  enemy,  although  he  had  met  with  no 
extraordinary  check,  he  kept  within  his  camp  for  fear. 
The  enemy,  the  moment  they  observed  his  cowardice, 
began,  as  it  generally  happens,  to  pull  up  a  prodigious 
Wovr  of  spirits.  Thus  animated,  they  attacked  his  camp 
in  the  iiight,  but  finding  they  could  make  no  impression 
by  open  force,  drew  lines  roun<l  it  the  next  day.  Before 
they  had  finished  their  circumvallation,  and  blocked  up 
tjvery  avenue,  five  horsemen,  who  had  been  dispatched 
on  purpose,  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy's  Gen- 
tries, and  carried  the  news  to  Rome,  that  the  consul  and 
his  army  were  besieged   in  their  camp.     This  intelli- 
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gence,  ofall  others,  was  least  expected,  or  looked  for; 
and  the  terror  and  consternation  it  occasioiked  at  Rome, 
was  much  the  same,  as  if  the  city  itself,  and  not  the 
camp,  had  been  invested. 

The  consul  Nautius  was  sent  for ;  but  that  their  only 
confidence  might  not  he  placed  in  him,  they  judged  it 
proper  to  name  a  dictator,  to  retrieve  their  embarrassed 
affairs,  and  pitched  upon  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  with 
ode  consent,  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  worth  any  one's  while,  who  makes  light  of  every 
thing  but  riches,  and  who  imagines,  that  without  them, 
there x:an  be  no  real  greatness,  no  virtue, — to  listen  at- 
tentively to  the  following  narrative.  This  same  Lucius 
Quinctius,  the 'prop  and  stay  of  the  Roman  people,  lived 
in  the  country,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  and  culti- 
vated with  his  own  hands,  a  small  piece  of  land  of  (bur 
acres,  called  the  Quinctian  meadows,  opposite  that  very 
place,  where  the  ship-docks  now  are.  The  senate's  de- 
puties found  him  there,  trenching  with  the  spade,  or  at 
plough;  at  least,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  he  was  busily 
employed  about  his  farm.  Afler  the  usual  compliments 
on  both  sides  were  passed,  they  begged  him,-  "  To  put 
•'  on  his  gofvn,  and  hear  the  senate's  message,  praying  it 
"  might  prove  auspicious  both  to  himself  and  the  state." 
Struck  with  admiration,  he  asked  them.  "  If  all  was 
'*  ^ell?"  Then  turning  to  his  wife  Racilia,  "  Go,'' 
says  he,  "  make  haste  and  fetch  my  gown :"  and  wiping 
the  dust  and  sweat  from  his  face,  he  put  it  on  and  re- 
joined them.  The  deputies  straight  saluted  him  Dictator, 
with  great  demonstrations  of  joy,  invited  him  to  the  city, 
and  informed  him  of  the  critical  situation  of  the  army. 
A  barge  belonging  to  the  state  was  waiting  to  convey 
bim  to  the  city.  His  three  sons,  his  other  relations  and 
friends,  and  the  greatest  *  part  of  the  senators,  were  wait- 
ing to  receive  him  at  his  landing.  With  this  attendance, 
preceded  by  the  lictors  he  was  conducted  to  his  house. 
Crowds  of  the  Plebeians  likewise  put  themselves  in  his 
train,  although  his  arrival  to  them  was  not  over-agree- 
able ;  for  they  thought  his  authority  too  extensive,  and 
himself  too  severe  in  the  execution  of  it.  They  kept 
watch  in  the  city  a^l  that  night. 
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CHAP.    XXVII. 

The  Dictator  marches  to  the  CormiVs  relitf. 


HE  dictator,  next  morniog,  went  into  the  forum,  and 
named  for  his  general  of  the  horse,  L.  Jarqoitius,  a  P^ 
trician,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery 
above  all  the  Roman  youth ;  but,  being  too  poor  to  keep 
a  horse,  bad  till  then  never  served  but  in  the  infantry. 
With  him  he  repaired  to  the  assembly,  proclaimed  a  ya- 
cation  in  all  juuiciary  proceedings,  ordered  the  shops 
throughout  the  city  to  be  shnt  op,  a  suspension  of  all  la- 
bour whatever,  and  all  the  citiaens  able  to  bear  arms,  to 
meet  him  before  sun-set,  in  the  6eld  of  Mars,  with  their 
arms,  dressed  provisions  for  five  days,  and  each  fomisb- 
ed  with  twelve  slakes  for  a  pallisade.  Whoever  through 
age  was  disqualified  for  the  service,  was  ordered,  to  dresi 
provisions  for  the  soldier  who  lived  nearest  him»  whiUt  |id 
ibrnisbed  himself  with  stakes,  and  got  ready  his  arms. 

In  consequence  of  this  order,  the  youth  dispersed  them* 
selves  up  and  down  in  quest  of  stakes,  taking  them  as 
they  occurred,  without  the  least  inter ruptioa.  They  aJI 
assembled  without  the  least  delay»  as  the  dictator  had 
ordered. 

The  dictator  then  at  the  bead  of  the  infantry^  and  his 
general  ot  horse  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  led  out  the 
troops  drawn  up,  not  only  for  marching,  but  for  action^ 
should  occasion  require  it.  Each  corps  was  animated* 
by  arguments  drawn  from  the  present  emergency.  They 
were  requested,  *'  to  march  with  expedition,  in  order  l» 
"  come  up  with  the  enemy  iu  the  night,  as  the  consul 
"  and  a  Roman  army  had  now  been  besiesred  for  three 
**  days.  That  it  was  impossible  to  say  woat  a  day  or 
*'  night  might  bring  forth,  as  a  single  moment  often  de- 
"  termined  the  greatest  and  most  important  event** 
To  gratify  their  leaders,  the  soldiers  addressing  each 
other,  cried  out,  ''  March  out,  ensign ;  follow  soldierj*^ 
About  the  middle  of  the  night,  they  arrived  at  the  Algi- 
dus,  and  witen  they  pc^rccived  themselves  not  filr  firaoi 
the  enemy,  gave  orders  to  halt. 
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CHAP.    XXVIIt 

The  consul  relieved,  ike  JEqui  beat,  and  Miged  io  pass 

wider  the  yoke. 
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HE  dictator  mounting  on  horseback,  rode  round  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  examined  its  form  and  extent  with 
all  the  minuteness  the  night  would  admit;  he  then  or- 
dered the  tribunes  to  cause  the  baggage'  to  be  heaped  up 
in  one  place,  and  the  soldiers  to  return  with  their  arms 
and  jitakes  into  their  ranks;  all  which  was  instantly  com-< 
plied  with.  He  made  his  army  extend  itself  around 
their  camp,  in  the  same  good  order  as  they  had  marched, 
with  orders  to  throw  up  a  ditch,  and  fortify  it  with  pali« 
sadoe^i  and  the  moment  the  signal  should  be  given,  to 
set  up  a  great  shout  all  together.  They  waited  not  long 
for  toe  signal,  and  executed  the  orders  with  the  utmost 
IKWictaality^  The  cry  wain  heard  round  the  enemy  on 
all  sicies»  and  beyond  the  camp  of  the  ^Bqui,  soon  reach- 
ed the  consul's  camp,  where  it  spread  confidence  and  joy, 
whilst  it  filled  the  .^ui  with  consternation  and  terror. 

The  coosol'i  army,  when  they  heard  the  shouts  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  congratulated  each  othcir ;  and  as- 
sured that  relief  was  at  hand,  threatened  the  enemy  with 
their  advanced  .and  picquet- guards.  "  There  is  now  no 
"  time  to  be  lost,"  cried  the  consul  ^  '*  the  shout  we  have 
<«  heard,  has  not  only  announced  the  arrival  of  our 
"friends,  but  that  they  are  already  engaged  with  the 
«*  enemy.  Nay,  it  would  be  matter  of  wonder,  if  the 
^  enemy^  lines  are  not  already  attacked  on  the  outside. 
"  To  arms,  therefore,  to  arms,  and  follow  me  soldiers. '^ 
Out  sallied  the  legions  in  the  night  to  the  attack,  and 
their  shouts  informed  the  dictator,  that  the  enemy  bad 
also  hot  work  on  the  inside. 

The  J&\a\  were  just  going  to  interrupt  the  works  the 
dictator  had  begun,  to  prevent  their  being  surrounded; 
when  the  alarm  from  the  other  side,  obliged  them  to  turn 
the  best  part  of  their  strength  that  way,  lest  they  should 
open  a  way  through  the  heart  of  their  camp ;  and  leave 
the  dictator  at  liberty,  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  to  go  oa 
with  his  works. 
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The  engagement  with  the  consular  army  continued 
till  morning,  by  which  time  the  dictator  bad  drawn  his 
works  quite  round  them,  nor  were  they  quite  a  match  for 
one  of  the  armies.  Then  the  dictator's  troops  had  no 
sooner  finished  their  work,  than  they  run  to  their  ai'ms 
and  attacked  the  enemy's  lines. 

Here  was  new  work  cut  out  for  them,  without  the 
least  respite  from  the  old,  which  was  still  maintained 
with  great  yigour,  and  being  act  last  overpowered  by  an 
enemy  on  each  side,  they  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
begged  quarter,  on  the  one  side  conjuring  the  dictator, 
on  the  other,  the  consul,  not  to  place  yictory  in  the  utter 
destruction  of  their  nation,  but  to  suffer  them  to  depart 
unarmed.  The  consul  referred  them  to  the  dictator, 
who  being  highly  provoked,  ordered  them  to  bring  their 
general,  Gracchus  Claelius,  and  their  other  leaders  in 
chains  to  him,  and  immediately  to  evacuate  the  city  of 
Corbio ;  telling  them  at  the  same  time,  *'  Thai  as  he 
"  did  not  want  their  blood,  he  would  let  them  go  ;  hut  - 
*'  that  by  passing  under  the  yoke,  they  should  acknow- ",. 
*'  ledge,  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  they  were  now  a  con- 
"  quered  people."  This  yoke  was  constructed  with 
three  spears,  two  whereof  stood  perpendicular  to  the 
plain,  and  the  third  laid  across  them,  under  which,  agree- 
able to  the  dictator's  order,  they  all  passed. 

CHAP.    XXIX. 

Cincinnati  triumphs.     Minutius  degraded, 

Jtj.AVIjSG  taken  the  enemy's  camp,  which. was  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  stores  of  every  kind,  and  indeed  he 
had  stripped  them  of  every  thing,  he  gave  all  the  booty 
to  his  own  soldiers.  To  the  consul  ;and  his  army,  he 
gave  nothing  but  a  sharp  rebuke  ;  telling  them,  **"  You 
"  shall  not,  soldiers^  who  were  just  about  to  fall  a  prey 
"  to  your  enemies,  have  any  share  in  their  spoils.  And 
"  as  for  you  L.  Minucius,  till  you  begin  to  have  the  spi- 
"  rit  of  a  consul,  you  shall  only  serve  as  a  lieutenaiit>ge- 
«^  neral  in  tins  army.*'  Minucius  abdicated  the  consul- 
ship, and  continued  witli  the  arniy  as  he  was  ordered. 
So  religious)y  was  discipline  observed  at  this  time,  and 
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such  respect  and  ready  submission  did  people  pay  to  su- 
perior merit  and  superior  authority,  that  the  army,  less 
afFected  wilh  the  disgrace  they  had  sutVered,  than  the 
benefit  they  had  received,  decreed  the  dictator  a  crown 
of  gol^,  of  a  pound  weight,  and  at  his  departure  saluted 
hifu  their  preserver. 

The  Roman  senate  having  been  convened  by  Fabius, 
the  city  praBfect,  decreed,  that  Quinctius,  with  the  army' 
h^  commanded,  should  enter  the  city  in  triumph.  The 
generals  of , the  enemy  walked  in  chains  before  his  cha- 
riot; the  ensign«  taken  from  them„  were  carried  before 
him,  and  the  army  loaded  with  booty,  closed  the  proces- 
sion. Tables  were  covered  at  every  door.,  wjiere  the 
soldiers  stopping  to  regale  themselves,  again  followed  the 
chariot,  making  the  whole  city  resound  with  songs  of 
triumph,  and  revelling  as  at  their  annual  feasts. 

The  same  day,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  freedom  of  Rome  was  conferred  on  L.  Mamilius 
of  Tusculum.  Quinctius  would  have  abdicated  the  die-* 
tatorship  immediately,  had  it  not  been  for  the  trial  of 
Volscius  for  perjury,  which  the  tribunes  would  have  put 
off  long  enough,  had  not  the  authority  of  the  dictator 
been  interposed.  Volscius  was  condemned,-  and  after- 
wards banished,  when  he  retired  to  Lanuvium.  Though 
duinctius  might^  have  Vetained  his  high  office  for  six 
months,  he  resigned  on  the  sixteenth  day  after  his  pro- 
motion. 

Durine  these  transactions,  the  consul  Nautius  was  car- 
rying all  before  him  at  Eretrum,  against  the  Sabines, 
whom  he  had  not  only  distressed  by  ravaging  their  coun- 
try, but  had  also  routed  in  a  general  battle.  Fabius  was 
sent  to  the  Algidus,  to  succeed  to  Minucius.  In  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  tribunes  began  to  stir  again  in  the  affair 
of  the  law :  but  as  two  armies  were  abroad,  the  senate 
carried  it,  that  nO  bill  should  be  preferred  to  the  people. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  election  of  tribunes,  the  commons 
prevailed,  to  have  the  same  men  continued  in  office,  for 
the  fifjth  time.  About  this  time,  it  was  reported,  that 
wolves  had  been  seen  in  the  capitol,  and  that  they  were 
driven  away  by  the  dogs,  for  which  reason  it  was  pu- 
rified. 
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CHAP.  XXX. 

Five  added  to  the  college  qf  Tribunes.     The  Sabkia  de^ 

fealed.     A.  R.  295. 


T. 


HESE  were  the  memorable  events  of  the  year.  The 
consular  fasces  were  now  transferred  to  Horatius  Pulvil- 
lus  and  Q.  Minutius.  The  beginning  of  their  adminis- 
tration was  disturbed  by  no  commotions  abroad,  but  the 
tribunes  and  their  bill  found  them  sufficient  employment 
at  home :  and  so  violent  were  they  on  the  head,  that 
they  would  very  probably  have  pushed  it  to  the  utmost, 
if  news  had  not  been  brought,  in  the  very  oick  of  timet 
that  the  iEqui  in  the  night,  had  surprized  the^Romaa 
garrison  of  Corbio,  and  taken  the  place  by  assault. 

The  senate  assembled,  and  without  delay  ordered  an 
army  to  be  raised  and  led  to  the  Algidus.  Wherefore, 
waving  all  disputes  about  the  law  for  the  present^  the 
whole  bustle  turned  upon  the  levies.  Here  the  com- 
mons, supported  by  their  tribunes,  prevailed  over  the 
authority  of  the  consuls,  when  they  were  stiil  more 
alarmed  from  another  cjuarter.  The  Sabines  had  made  a 
descent  upon  the  Roman  territory,  and  were  advancing 
to  the  waJls  of  the  city. 

The  terror  struck  by  these  motions  had  such  weight 
with  the  tribunes  that  they  suffered  the  levies  to  go  on, 
but  upon  the  express  condition,  that  their  number  should, 
be  augmented  to  ten,  because  they  had  been  constantly 
baffled  for  Bve  years  successively,  which  was  a  certain 
proof  that  their  number  h^s  not  sufficient  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  people.  The  necessity  of  the  times  oblige 
ed  the  senators  to  comply,  but  conditionally,  that  for 
the  future,  the  same  tribunes  should  not  be  re-chgsen. 
The  comitia  wfere  immediately  held  for  this  new  electioa, 
for  fear  it  might  not,  as  they  had  learoed  from  expe- 
rience, be  put  in  execution,  if  delayed  till  the  end  of  the 
war. 

Thus,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  tribunitian  pow* 
er,  ten  tribunes  were  created,  »wo  out  dF  es»rh  olafis,  a 
method  observed  ever  after.  Troops  were  then  raisedj 
and  Minucins  marched  to  chastise  the  Sabines^  but  found 
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no  enemy  in  the  field.  The  .£qui  having  put  the  gar- 
rison of  Corbio  to  the  sword,  and  taken  Ortona,  were 
attacked  by  Horatius  at  Aigidus.  Many  of  them  fell 
in  the  action,  and  the  rest  driven  from  the  Aigidus,  and 
the  cities  they  had  taken.  Corbio  was  levelled  with  the 
ground,  because  it's  inhabitants  had  betrayed  the  garri- 
son. 

■•  . 

CHAP.  XXXI. 

The  cctuuh  fined  by  the  people.     A  code  qf  lavji  proposed, 

J\x«  VALERIUS  and  Sp.  Virginius  succeed  to  the  con* 
sulship,  when  Rome  enjoyed  peace,  both  at  home  and 
abroad ;  but  the  rainy  season  brought  oh  a  scarcity  of 
provisions*  A  law  was  likewise  passed  for  making  mount 
Aventine  common.  The  same  tribunes  were  re-chosen, 
whoy  in  the  following  year,  when  T»  Romilius,  and  C. 
Vetnrius  were  consuls,  proposed  the  law  in  all  their  as- 
•emblies,  declaring,  they  should  be  ashamed,  now  that 
.  the  number  of  their  college  had  been  doubled,  if  they 
ahould  be  disappointed  all  the' two  years  of  their  tribune- 
thip,  as  their  predecessors  had  been  for  the  five  last  years. 
While  the  tribunes  were  wholly  intent  upon  this  matter, 
mn  express  arrived  from  Tuscuium,  with  the  alarming  ac- 
counts, that  the  Mqu't  were  already  in  the  heart  of  their 
country.  The  late  noble  exertions  of  that  people  in  fa- 
vour ot  Rome,  challenged  an  immediate  return ;  for  which 
reaaon  both  consuls  were  dispatched  with  an  army»  who 
found  the  enemy,  as  usual,  encamped  at  the  Aigidus. 
There  they  were  charged  with  such  vigour,  that  above 
7000  fell  in  the  action,  and  the  rest  put  to  flights 

The  spoils,  which  were  considerable,  were  sold  by  the 
consuls,  and  the  proceeds  put  in  the  treasury,  as  it  had 
been  totally  drained.  This  measure  was  very  unpopu- 
lar in  the  army,  and  in  the  end  furnished  the  tribunes 
^itb  materials  for  censuring  the  consuls  before  the  peo- 
ple. The  moment  they  were  out  of  office,  both  had  a  day 
.  appointed  for  their  trial,  when  Sp.  Tarpeius  and  A. 
Aterius  were  consuls.  C.  Claudius  Cicero  appeared  as 
prosecutor  against  Romilius,  the  iEdile;  L.  Alienus, 
agaiqat  his  colleague  Veturius,    They  wer^  both  coiV'i 
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demned,  which  exasperated  the  senators  prodigiously. 
Romilius  was  fined  in  ]0»000  asses,  and  Veturius  in 
>5»000  brass  asses.  Notwithstanding  this  example  the 
succeeding  consuls  abated  nothing  of  \beir  psual  activity, 
but  swor^,  that  were  they  also  to  be  condemned,  they 
'  would  never  suffer  the  people  and  their  deaiagogues  to 
carry  the  law. 

The  tribunes  then  dropping  their  bill,  which  had  been 
so  often  tabled,  that  it  \ya3  now  worn  to  rags^  and  as- 
suming a  milder  tone  than  hitherto,  when  addressing  the 
senators,  requested,  **  that  they  would  now  put  an  end 
'*  to  all  contention,  and  since  Plebeian  laws  were  disa- 
•*  greeable  to  them,  that  they  would  suffer  legislaiort^f 
"  partly  Patrfcians  and  partly  Plebeians,  to  be  created, 
"  for  establishing  laws  for  the  common  benefit,  and  com- 
"  mon  security  of  ail  ranks,  in  point  of  liberty."  The 
senators  made  no  other  objection  to  thispropd^al,  but  the 
admission  of  Plebeians  into  the  number  of  the  legislators. 
When  therefore  they  were  agreed  upon  having  laws,  the 
next  point  to  be  settled  was  the  nomination  of  tho«e  to 
be  put  in  commission  to  make  them.  Spurius  Post- 
humius  Albus,  A.  Maiillus  P.  Sulpitius  Camerinus  were 
commissioned  and  sent  to  Athens,  to  copy  the  celebrated 
laws  of  Solon,  and  to  learn  the  statutes,  usages,  and  laws 
of  the  other  states  of  Greece. 

CHAP.  XXXII. 

The  Commissioners  from  Greece  returned,  and  the  Decern* 
virs  proposed  for  compiling  the  new  laws,     A.  R.  300. 

X  HE  Romans  had  no  longer  war  to  disturb  them  all 
this  year,  nor  in  the  following  consulship  of  P.  Horatiu9 
and  S.  Quinctilius,  which  was  still  more  remarkable  for 
the  constant  taciturnity  of  the  tribunes,  occasioned  by 
the  deputation  to  Athens,  and  their  expectation  of  fo- 
reign laws ;  add  to  this,  that  they  were  terribly  afflicted 
with  famine  and  pestilence,  equally  destructive  to  man 
and  beast.  The  country  became  a  solitude ;  constant 
burials  thinned  the  city;  and  mai|y  families,  some  of 
them  of  the  first  distinction,  were  always  in  mourning. 
Ser.   Cornelius,   high  priest   of  Romulus,  died  of  the 
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plague  ;  asdid  C.  Horatius  Putjrillus,  the  augur,  in  whose 
place  the  college  chose  C.  Veturi us,  the  rAtlier  because 
be  had  been  condemned  by  the  people.  Quiuctilius  the 
consul,  and  lour  of  the  tribunes,  tell  also  victims  of  the 
|iJague,  so  that  this  year  w^s  taiuted  with  a  prodigious 
mortality.  - 

In  the  mean  time,  they  had  no  disturbance  from  ib« 
reign  enemies.  In  the  next  year,  in  the  consulship  of  P. 
Sestius,  and  T.  Meuenius,  there  was  no  foreign  war»  but 
the  demon  of  discord  once  more  began  to  rage  at  home. 
The  commissioners  were  now  returned  with  the  Athenian 
laws,  and  the  tribunes  were  very  urgent,  that  the  great 
work  of  compiling  a  complete  code  of  laws  'should  be 
immediately  entered  upon.  It  was  at  last  determined, 
that  ten  gentlemen  should  be  delegated  to  act  as  sole 
magistrates  for  one  year;  from  whose  authority  there 
should  be  no  appeal.  The  debates  ran  high  for  some 
time  about  admitting  Plebeians  in  the  commission.  At 
last  the  senate  prevailed,  under  this  restriction,  that  neither 
Icilius'  law  with  respect  to  the  Aventine  mount,  nor  the' 
laws  relative  to  the  functions  and  privileges  of  the  tri- 
bones,  should  be  repealed.  ^ 

CHAP.  XXXIII. 

The  beginning  of  the  Administration  of  the  Decemvirt, 

A  disinterested  instance, 

1  HUS  in  the  j-ear  30:  ,  after  the  building  of  the  city, 
there  was  a  second  revolution,  the  a/i ministration  being 
now  transferred  from  the  consuls  to  the  decemvirs,  as  it 
had  been  in  the  first  insfcMice,  from  the  kings  to  consuls. 
This  fast  revolution  was  less  memorable,  as  U  was  of 
shorter  duration.  The  joy  that  this  new  form  of  govern- 
ment diffused  at  first  was  rather  extravagant,  and  upon 
that  account  less  permanent,  insomuch  that  consular  go- 
▼ernment,  both  in  name  and  authority,  came  sooner  to 
be  in  request.  .. 

The  decemvirs  created  by  the  people,  were  Appius 
Claudius,  T.  Genucius,  P.  Sestius,  L.  Veturius,  C.  Ju- 
lius, A  Manlius,  Ser.  Sulpicius,  P.  Curia'ius,  T.  Romi- 
liu^  and  Sp.  Poslhumius.     This  compliment  was  paid  to 
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Claudius  and  GeiiuciuSk  to  balance  the  consular  fasces  to 
wtiich  they  had  been  preferred  this  year,  and  to  Sestius, 
one  of  the  consuls  the  preceding  year,  because  he  had 
brought  that  affair  before  the  senate,  though  his  colleague 
waH  entirely  against  it.  Next  to  these  were  named  the 
thriE^  commissioners,  who  had  been  sent  to  Athens^  as  a 
compliment  due  to  them  for  their  trouble  in  executing  a 
commission  at  such  a  distance,  at  the  same  time  it  was 
thought  that  men  acqviainted  with  foreign  laws,  would  be 
of  some  consequence  in  instituting  a  body  of  laws  cal- 
culated for  their  own  meridian.  Those  who  succeeded 
in  the  list  completed  the  number;  but  they  who  were 
named  last,  were  too  old,  as  some  say>  to  oppose^  with  a 
sufficient  degree  of  resolution,  the  sentiments  of  their  col- 
leagues. 

Appius,  by  the  favour  he  had  acquired  among  the 
people,  had  the  modelling  of  their  magistracy.  For  he 
had  so  far  new-modelled  his  temper,  that  from  being  the 
most  austere  Patrician,  who  crossed  the  Piebeiani^  in  all 
their  claims  and  pretensions,  he  suddenly  became  a  rery 
Poplicola,  solely  intent  upon  pleasing  the  multitude  and 
acquiring  their  affection. 

Each  of  these  new  magistrates,  in  his  turn,  administer- 
ed justice  every  tenth  day,  when  he  bad  the  fasces  borne 
before  him  :  each  of  the  other  nine  being  that  day  Only 
attended  by  a  single  officer  *. 

The  perfect  unanimity  that  prevailed  among  them^ 
selves,  tar  from  being  prejudicial  to  particulars,  which 
is  too  often  the  case,  was  attended  with  the  strictest  eqoir 
ty,  in  regard  to  all  the  citizens.  We  shall  only  vrien* 
tion  a  single  anecdote,  as  an  instance  of  their  moderaiion. 
By  the  tenor  of  their  institution,  from  their  judgment 
there  could  be  no  appeal :  yet  when  a  corpse  was  detect* 
ed,  and' dug  up  in  the  house  of  P.  SestiuR,  by  birth  a 
Patrician,  and  exposed  in  the  public  assembly;  in  a  case 
so  glaring  and  atrocious,  the  decemvir,  C.  Julias,  ap* 
pointed  him  a  day  for  his  trial ;  and  though  he  was  the 
legal  judge  himself  in  the  cause,  yet  he  appeared  as  the 
public  prosecutor  before  the  people,  derogating  from  his 
own  authority  as  decemvir,  to  add  to  that  of  the  people. 

*  This  officer  was  called  Accensns,  al  aceienio. 
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CHAP.    XXXIV. 

Great  satitfaction  in  the  lavas  and  practice  qf  the  Decemviri* 

VV  HILST  all  ranks  were  in  raptures  with  an  admi- 
nistration which  rendered  justice  with  so  nnuch  dispatch 
and  impartiality,  the  deqemvirs  applied  themselves  dili-^ 
•gently  in  preparing  their  code  of  laws.  At  length  they 
called  an  assembly  of  the  people,  big  with  expectation! 
and  exposed  to  public  view,  ten  tables  ot'  laws  :  and  pray- 
ing, "  It  might  prove  beneficial,  fortunate,  and  auspici- 
ous to  the  state,  themselves  and  their  posterity,  re* 
quested/ they  would  now  read  the  laws  they  had  pro- 
posed. That  they  had  laboured,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
capacity,  to  adapt  them  to  the  circumstances  of  all 
ranks,  high  and  low;  but  the  reflections  and  remarks 
*K  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  might  make  many 
'*  improyements.  They  therefore  exhorted  the  people, 
*'  to  examine  each  article  with  attention  in  private,  and 
**  then  communicate  to  each, other  their  respective  senti- 
*'  mentSy  so  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  declare  in 
*'  public,  what  they  conceived  should  be  added  or  re* 
*'  trenched;  that  in  consequence,  the  Roman  people 
"  might  have  laws,  which  they  could  not  so  properly  be 
**  'said  to  have  accepted  and  ^ouiirmed,  as  to  have  dic- 
^  tated  and  compa<;ed  themselves." 

After  the  people  had  examined  and  commented  upon 
every  chapter  of  the  laws,  and  all  necessary  corrections 
and  angendments  made,  to  the  satisfaction  ot  all  concern* 
ed,  the  ten  tables  were  ratified  and  confirmed  in  the 
CoDiitia  by  centuries,  and  are  at  this  day,  the  foundation 
of  all  right,  public  or  private,  however  much  systems  of 
jurisprodence  have  been  multiplied  si'nce.  It  was  now 
■nrmised,  that  several  regulations,  which  would  fill  two 
other  tajales,  ought  to  be  added  to  the  former,  in  order 
to  make  a  complete  code  of  Roman  laws.  This  opinion 
gained  ground,  and  occasioned  a  .proposal  to  continue 
the  decemviral  government  one  year  longer;  for  by  that 
expedient,  the  people  thought  they  would  be  delivered 
from  the  authority  of  the  consuls,  now  no  less  odious 
than  that  of  kings,  and  they  found  no  occasion  for  the 
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protection  of  their  tribuut^s,  since  the  decemvirs  allowed 
causes  which  had  been  determined  by  one  of  tlienito  be 
re- heard  by  anoilier. 

CHAP.    XXXV. 

Decemvirs  chosai  a-new. 


« 
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HE  assembly  for  the  election  of  new  decemvirs,  being 
fixed  twenty-seven  days  after,  the  canvassing  for  that 
office  raised  such  a  ferment^  that  the  principal  men  of 
the  state,  learin«j(,  no  doubt,  that  an  oflice  of  so  great 
authority,  were  tliey  not  to  appear  as  candidates,  might 
lay  open  to  persons,  by  no  nieans  worthy  of  it,  used  ail 
their  influence  to  get  themselves  returned  in  thenopiina- 
tion  to  a  dignirvj  of  the  establishment  whereof,  they  had 
been  the  wannest  opposers,  althougH  they  now  humbly 
solicited  the  favour  of  that  very  people,  against  whom 
they  had  contended  with  so  much  vehemence  before. 

Appius,  8eeing\nen  so  respectable  for  their  years,  who 
had  passed  thnough  ail  the  dignities  of  the  state,  so  warm 
in  the  pursuit  of  this,  began  to  be  seriou>iy  aiurmed.  It 
was  diQicuIt  to  say,  from  his  bebaviottr  at  this,  time* 
whether  he  was  then  in  oflice,  or  wanit-d  to  be.  so.  Onlv 
on  some  occasions,  he  showed  more  of  ttie  candidate 
than  the  decemvir.  He  spoke  lightly  of  the  nobility, 
but  the  lowesf  and  most  contemptible  of  the  competitors 
he  extolled  to  the  skies;  strutting  in  the  forum  among 
the  Dulii  and  Julii,  his  advocates  among  the  people, 
with  whom  their. influence  was  very  considerable.  At 
last  his  colleagues,  who  till  then  had  been  entirely  at  his 
devotion,  began  to  mark  him  mure  attentively,  being  Utt 
a  loss  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  his  intentions.  To  them 
it  appeared,  that  he  was  nil  a  mask  together.  "  What  I** 
said  they,  "  is  it  possible,  that  a  man,  who  inherits  all 
"  the  pride  of  the  Cluudian  famiiy,  should  all  at  once 
"  degenerate  into  such  servile  obseijuiousness,  without 
*'  views  of  the  most  interested  kind  ?  To  descend  so 
"  much  from  his  statelinessj — to  put  himseif  so  muc?.h 
*'  under  restraint ; — and  to  mingle  m  the  faie  of  the  sun 
with  private  persons,  had  not  the  appearance  that  he 
was  in  haste  to  abdicate,  but  rather,  that  he  was  pur- 
suing every  plan  to  be  continued  in  his  office/' 
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Tbey  darst  not  however*  oppose  his  ambitious  views 
in  a  direct  manner,  but  they  endeavoured  to  counterplot 
him  by  a  feigned  compliance.     As  the  youngest  among 
them,  by  unu  consent,  they  choosed  him  to  preside  m 
the  assembly  at  the  general  election.     The  design  of  this 
was>  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  put  himself  upon  the 
listf  a  thing  quite  unprecedented,   except  among  the 
tribunes,  and  even  then,  considered  as  an  instance  of  tbo 
grossest  impropriety.     However,  he  declared  he  would 
hold  the  Comitia,  which  he  hoped  would  prove  fortu- 
nate, and  turned  the  obstacles  laid  in  his  way  into  the  - 
means  of  success.     For,  having  by  his  intrigues  got  tha 
two  Quinctii  set  aside,  with  Capitol inus,  Cincinnaius  his 
unclej  <J.  Claudius,  a  man,  who  had  shewu  himself  always 
in  the  interest  of  the  nobility,  and  other  citizens  of  the 
same  distinction,  he  created  men  decemvirs,  who  were 
their  inferiors  in  every  respect ;  having,  moreover,  put 
himself  first  in.  nomination,  a  circumstance  that  to  every 
good  man,  appeared  so  shameful,  that  nobody  imagmed 
he  would  have  carried  his  impudence  to  so  extraordinary 
an  height     The  other  nine  were  M.  Cornelius  MalugN 
nensis,  M.  Sergius,  L.  Minucius,  Q.  Fabius  Vibuianus, 
QL   PoeleliuSy  T.  Antonius  Merenda,  Caeso   Duihus,  Sp, 
Oppius,  Cornicen,  M.  Rubuieius. 

CHAP.  XXXVI. 

Villainy  of  the  Decemvirs.     A,  R.  305. 

xIERE  Appius  threw  off  the  mask :  from  this  date,  be 
began  to  act  more  consistently  with'  his  real  character, 
and  took  care,  that  his  new  colleagues,  even  before  they 
entered  apon  office,  should  all  be  formed  upon  bis  own 
model.  They  had  private  meetings  every  day,  in  which 
•  they  coocerteid  schemes  of  tyranny,  which  they  conceal- 
ed from  all  mankind,  and  now  far  from  dissembling  their 
pride,  they  became  accessible  to  few»  and  even  tbos6 
they  treated  with  the  utmost  reserve,  till  the  ides  of  May ; 
at  that  time,  the  usual  term  of  entering  upon  office.  The 
very  first  day,  they  made  their  oilicial  parade,  filled  the 
-  whole  city  with  terror  and  consiernation.  They  appear* 
ed  in  the  forum,  each  with  twelve  lictors  befo*^e  him. 

M 
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whereas  their  predecessors  bad  observed  this  rale,  that 
only  one  should  have  the  fasces  at  a  time,  which  passed 
m  rotation  through  them  all,  to  each  of  them  regularly 
in  his.  turn.  Oiie  hundred  and  twenty  lictors  now  filled 
the  forum,  carrying  axes  tied  up  in  their  fasces.  Nor 
did  they  think  themselves  eAtitled  to  withdraw  the  axe^ 
since  by  the  decemviral  constitution,  there  was  no  appeal 
from  their  judgment.  They  had  the  appearance  of  ten 
kings,  which  not  only  filled  the  minds  of  the  populace 
with  uncommon  terror,  bnt  damped  the  principal  sena- 
tors not  a  little^  from  a  persuasion)  that  they  only  want* 
ed  a  pretence  to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  authority  in 
blood.  For,  shouki  any  onev  either  in  the  senate,  or 
assemblies,  utter  a  syllable^  serving  to  revire  the  re- 
membrance of  liberty,  he  would  ran  the  risk  of  his  dcinv 
and  perhaps  his  head,  to  intimidate  others  from  using 
the  same  freedom. 

The  right  of  appenl  to  the  peopTe  was  taken  away»  so 
that  no  relief  could  be  expected  from  that  quarter,  and 
matters  had  been  so  concerted  among  the  decemvirs,  that 
one  of  them  would  not  receive  an  appeal  frbm  the  deci- 
sion of  another^  which  was  very  difllerent  from  the  pra&> 
tice  of  last  year,  when  they  not  only  suffered  appeals  to 
one  another,  but  also  transferred  causes  to  the  judgment 
of  the  people,  that  properly  belonged  to  their  own  tri- 
bunal. For  some  timte  they  wete  equally  formidable  to 
all  ranks;  but  by  degrees,  the  whole  weight  of  their 
power  began  to  be  pointed  against  the  populace. 

They  spared  the  Patricians,  whilst  their  schemes  a^ 
gainst  those  of  lower  rank,  were  crael  abd  oppressive; 
regarding  the  person,  not  the  justice  of  the  canto,  inte- 
rest with  them  constantly  supplanting  equity.  They 
advised  all  causes  at  Irome,  and  only  pronounced  sen- 
tence in  the  forom.  In  cases  oF  appeals,  the  appellant 
was  handled  so  roughly,  that  he  had  reason  to  riepent  bf 
his  application  for  a  new  verdict.  A  report  tod,  began 
to  be  spread,  though  no  author  was  given,  that  they  bad 
conspired  among  themselves,  not  only  to  exercise  their 
tyranny  for  the  present,  but  had  entered  secretly  into  a 
compact,  which  they  had  confirmed  by  oath,  never  to 
call  a  new  election,  but  now  that  they  were  once  \tk 
possession,  to  make  their  authority  perpetual. 
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CHAP,  xxxvri. 
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The  Decemvirs  introduce  licenliciusnes^ 


HEY  then  began  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  the  Pa- 
tricians^  to  see  if  possibly  they  could  discover  any  hope 
of  liberty  from  those^  from  whom  thc^  had  before  ap- 
prehended slavery,  the  dread  of  which  had  precipitated 
the  coaixnon wealth  into  this  d^brable  condition.  The 
principal  senators  detest iM  the  decemvirs,  but  did  not 
love  the  plebeians.  They  were  far  from  approving  of 
the  present  procetidings,  but  they  thought  ^le  people 
only  mcft  with  their  deserts.  Wherefore,  they  were  in 
no  baste  to  reHeve  those,  who,  through  a  blind  p2tssion 
Ibr  liberty,  had  plunged  themselves  into  slavery ;  nor 
inrere  they  sorry  to  see  their  chains  grow  every  day  more 
heavy,  in  hopes  that  a  feeling  of  their  miseries  might 
awaken  in  thetn  a  desire  of  the  re-establisbment  t)f  con- 
suls, and  the  ancient  form  of  govemnrent 

The  greater  part  of  the  year  was  already  past,  tvhen 
two  tables  of  laws  were  drawn  Tip  to  be  added  to  the 
tentbt  as  bad  been  promulgated  the  year  before:  and 
there  now  remained  no  pretext  for  continuing  themselves 
ID  the  decerovirate,  so  that  the  ides  of  May  were  ex- 
pected with  the  utmost  anxiety  and  impatience,  when 
an  assembly  should  be  held  for  the  election  of  consols. 

How  the  tribunitian  power,  the  bulwark  of  Plebeian 
liberty,  after  the  interruption  it  had  met  with,  was  to 
be  resomed,  was  matter  of  great  speculation  to  the  peo- 
ple. In  the  mean  time,  not  a  syllable  was  tnentiorfed  of 
a  new  election,  and  the  decemvirs,  who  at  first  had  been 
attended  by  the  tribunes,  more  effectually  to  gain  the 
people,  were  accompanied  now  by  a  band  of  young  Pa- 
triinun^  who  appeared  in  their  retinue  as  a  guard,  and 
conskantly  surrounded  their  tribunals,  harassing  and 
plundering  the  people;  insomuch,  that  whatever  occur- 
red worth  having,  became  the  perquisite  of  the  strongest 
arm.  Nay,  they  did  not  spare  the  persons  of  the  citi- 
zens; some  were  whipped  with  rods  like  slaves,  whilst 
others  perished  by  the  axe  like  criminals;  and  that 
cruelty  oifght  not  go  unrewarded,  a  confiscation  of  estate 
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.immediately  followed  the  murder  of  the  proprietor.     The 
young  nobility,  debauched  by  this  sort  of  gain,  not  on^y 
.connived  at  these  scenes  of  injustice,,  but  openly  prefer- 
.led  a  life  of  iiceotiousness  to  public  liberty. 

CHAP.    XXXVIII. 

The  Sabines  renew  the  war.     The  Decenmrs  at  a  hss. 


Ti 


HE  ides  of  May  came,  and  not  the  least  appearance 
of  any  comitia,  tor  an  election  of  new  magistrates.  The 
tyrants  then,  who  were  in  fact  but  private  persons,  shew- 
,ed  themselves  bare-faced,  and  retained  their  authority^ 
without  any  other  title  but  rapine  and  violence.  Thii 
\vasa  manifest  usurpation  of  regal  tyranny.  Every  one 
deplored  in  secret  the  loss  of  liberty,  but  not  oue  in  the 
whole  republic  had  the  spirit  to  attempt  to  break  her 
.chains.  The  Roman  people  now  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
courage,  and  the  nations  who  bad  submitted  to  their  do- 
minion, began  now  to  despise  them  as  disdaining  to  be 
subject  to  a  state,  whose  liberty  subsisted  no  longer. 
.  The  babines,  in  formidable  parties,  dispersed  them- 
selves over  the  Roman  territories,  and  haviog  made  a 
great  booty  in  prisoners  and  cattle,  collected  their  scat- 
tered forces,  and  encamped  at  Eretum,  placing  all  their 
jiopes  in  the  anarchy  at  Rome,  which  they  imagined^ 
would  be  an  efieciual  bar  to  the  levies. 

The  news  of  these  disasters  were  confirmed  by  the 
peasants  who  tied  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  spread 
terror  through  the  whole  ciiy.  The  decemvirs  now  de- 
liberated upon  the  measures  proper  to  be  taken,  and 
whilst  the  hatred  of  the  senate  and  people  had  shut  every 
door  of  resource  against  them,  one  storm  tblluwed  close 
on  the  back  of  another.  The  JEqu\,  on  the  other  Me, 
were  encamped  at  the  Algidus.  Messengers  were  dis- 
patched from  Tusculum  to  Rome,  with  advices  that  de- 
tachments from  their  army  were  ravaging  the  Tusculan 
territories,  at  the  same  time,  requesting  asi^istaiice.  These 
accounts  threw  the  decemvirs  into  the  utmost  consterna^ 
tion,  seeing  themselves  obliged,  amidst  the  dread  of  two 
wars,  of  necessity  to  assemble  the  senate.  They  there- 
fore, gave  orders,  to  cite  the  fathers  to  assemble  in  the 
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senate- house*  at  the  same  time  thai  iliey  well  knew  what 
a  torrent  of  reproaches  they  had  to  encounter ;  they  were 
not  ignorant,  that  the  ravages  of  the  country,  and  all  the 
misfortunes  that  threatened  the  state,  would  be  stated  to 
their  account  They  foresaw,  that  an  attempt  would 
then  be  made,  to  wrest  their  authority  from  them,  if  they 
did  not  with  united  vigour  oppose  ir,  and  make  examples 
of  all  who  should  presume  to  enter  the  lists  against  them. 

When  the  voice  of  the  herald  was.  heard  in  the  forum,  • 
sUmmooing  the  senators  to  meet  the  decern  firs  in  the  se- 
nate^hou.'^e,  the  people  were  quite  astonished,  so  great  a 
novelty  was  it  now  to  consult  the  senate,  that  custom 
having  been  long  diacontinued.  "  What  can  be  the  mat- 
'*  ter  now,''  said  they,  "  that  they  revive  a  practice  so 
**  lone  out  of  date?  We  have  our  enemies  and  the  war 
"  to  tnank,  for  seeing  the  least  vestige  of  our  ancient  li- 
"  berty  in  the  city.*^  They  looked  round  .  the  forum  in 
every  part  for  senators,  but  iew  or  none  appeared.  From 
Ibence  they  repaired  to  the  senate- house,  where  nothing 
appeared  around  the  decemvii^,  but  empty  space,  which 
the  usurpers  themselves  ascribed  to  an  aversion  at  their 
guTertimenta  and  the  people  to  a' contempt  of  their  au- 
thority ;  who,  as  private  persons,  had  no  right  to  call  a 
Semite.  This,  they  concluded  was  an  opening  for  the 
admission  of  liberty,  provided  the  commons  would  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  senate,  and  miiid  the  summons  ror 
^enrolment,  as  little  as  the  senators  had  done  the  pro-  - 
damation  for  holding  a  senate. 

Such  were  the  private  sentiments  of  the  Plebeians. 
There  was  scarce  any  of  the  senators  to  be  seen  in  the 
fbrdm,  and  very  few  in  the  city.  Shocked  at  the  pre- 
sent administration,  they  had  retired  into  the  country, 
where,  since  they  could  be  of  no  service  to  the  public, 
they  might  look  after  their  private  affairs;  persuaded, 
that  the  farther  they  wera  removed  from  the  meetings 
and  assemblies  of  those  tyrannical  munsters,  the  more 
they  were  out  of  harm's  way.  When  they  did  not  obey  * 
the  citation,  officers  were  sent  round  to  their  dweiling- 
housesi  to  distrain  their  effects,  and  to  enquire  whether 
they  had  absented  themselves  on  purpose.  The  officers 
reported  that  the  senators  were  in  the  country,  which  ' 
gare  much  more  pleasure  to  the  decemvirs,  than  if  they  > 
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had  beeo  told  that  the  fathers  were  in  town,  but  firoald 
not  acknowledge  their  authority.  They  were  all  order- 
ed to  be  seat  for;  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  till  the 
next  dayj  when  it  was  more  numerous  than  the  decern- 
Tirs  themselves  expected,  which  damped  the  people  not 
a  little,  as  imagining  the  cause  of  liberty  abaiidoqed  by 
the  fathers*  since  they  had  submitted  to  the  authority  of 
those,  who  ought  to  have  been  out  of  office ;  as  if  they 
had  had  a  leeal  title  to  compel  them«  wh<^  but  for  the 
violence  of  their  roea3ure8,  would  be  only  private.  penoQs^ 
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CHAP. 

The  Decemvirs  are  iold  their  real  character* 

XjUT  it  seems  they  showed  more  submission  in  coming 
to  the  house^  than  they  did  in  delivering  their  opinions. 
Vor  it  is  reported  of  Valerius  Potitus,  thai  after  AppiHB 
Claudius  had  opened  the  cause  of  their  meeting*  and  be-i 
fore  it  came  to  his  turn  to  epve  his  opinion,  be  stood  up», 
and  demanded  to  be  heara  relative  te  the  state  of  the 
Kepublic.  The  decemvirs  sternly  ordered  him  to  sit 
down,  and  hpld  his  peace,  but  be  declared  be  would  go 
out  and  lay  the  matter  before  the  people,  which  raised  a 
terrible  storm.  M.  Horalios  Barbatus  also  entered  very 
warmly  into  the  dispute,  and  loudly  called  them  **  ten 
"  Tarquins,  the  tyrants  of  their  country :.  at  the  samjB 
**  time,  reminding  them  in  direct  terms,  that  the  Valerii 
*'  and  Horatii  were  at  the  head  of  the  party  that  expel- 
'5  led  the  kings.  It  was  not  the  regal  title  that  gave  % 
"  them  uneasiness  at  that  time  :  for  there  coyld  be  no 
*'  harm  in  a.  title  which  was  given  to.Jupitei:;  which 
f*  Romulus*  their  founder,  and  his  successors  had  enjoy- 
**  ed,  and  to  this  day  retained  in  religious  rites  and  so-. 
"  leniinities.     But  it  was  the  pride  and  tyranny  of  a  king 

which,  they  abhorred ;  and  if  these  in  a  sovereign  oc; 

prince  of  the  blood  were  intolerable,  where  is  the  man 
"  that  would  tamely  bear  them  in  ten  private. persons  } 
"  Have  a  care  then,  (says  he,)  lest  by  restraining  the 
"  liberty  of  speech  in  this  house,  you  draw  not  on  your- 
"  selves  a  more  severe  commentary  without  doors.   lean 

see  no  niore  impropriety  in  my  calling  an  assembly  of 
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^^  the  people^  when  invested  with  no  authority,  than  in 
*'  your  convening  the  senate,  when  divested  of  all  aa- 
**  thority.  Only  pat  it  to  the  test,  and  yoa  will  then  see 
<'  to  your  cost,  whether  the  people's  zeal  in  asserting 
**  their  liberty,  or  your  ambition  to  maintain  your  usurp- 
^  ed  authority,  will  be  most  strenuously  exerted.  You 
talk  to  us  of  a  war  begun  against  us  by  the  Sabines* 
aa  if  the  Roman  |>eople  had  a  war  more  formidabk) 
than  with  you,  who,  under  the  mask  of  legislators,  hare 
*'  subverted  all  law  and  justice  in  the  Republic.  You 
"  have  suppressed  the  assemblies  both  of  the  senate  and 
**  people ;  you  have  abolished  annual  magistrates,  the 
**  right  of  election  and  governing  by  turns,  the  only  me- 
"  thod  which  is  consistent  with  liberty,  and  though  but 
**  private  persons,  assume  the  ensigns  and  the  power  of 
*'  despotism.  Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  there 
*^  were  only  Patrician  magistrates ;  after  the  secession, 
^'  plebeian  magistrates  were  also  created ;  pray,  with 
"  which  of  these,  interests  are  you  connected?  Is  it  with 
^  that  of  the  people  ?  What  then  nave  you  done  with 
"  their  concurrence  ?  Are  you  in  the  Patrician  ioterest  ? 
*f  And  yet  for  very  near  twelve  months  have  never 
*'  convened  the  senate,  and  now  that  you  have  done 
^  it,  pretend  to  debar  them,  the  piti?ilege  of  speaking 
<'  concerning  the  state  of  the  Republic  ^  Trust  not,  I  ad- 
^  vise  you,  too  taxuih  to  our  want  of  courage ;  for  wo 
"  are  now  convinced  that  our  present  oppression  within 
'-'  the  city,  is  more  intolerable  than  any  thing  we  have 
^  to  fear  without  it.'^ 

CHAP.  XL. 

Comeliui  Maluginensis  vindicates  the- Decemviri. 

JriORATIUS  haying  thus  expressed  himself  with  gre^t 
icebemence,  while  the  decemviri  could  neither  give  vent 
to  their  fury,  nor  calmly  put  up  with  the  treatment  they 
bad  met  with ;  being  quite  uncertain  how  the  affair 
would  terminate  ;  C.  Claudius,  uncle  to  Appius,  the  de- 
cemvir, rose  up  to  speak,  but  he  employed  rather  en- 
treati^  than  reproach,  conjuring  his  nephew,  by  the 
Q)^)ies  of  his.  brother  Appius,  the  decemvir's  fath^f^. 
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**  To  consider  rather  the  natural  obligation  by  which  he 
**  was  bound  to  the  country  that  gave  him  birth,  than 
"  the  wicked  and  unjust  conopact  he  had  engaged  him- 
*'  self  in,  with  his  colleagues :  That  however  much  he 
'*  was  concerned  for  the  state,  it  was  still  more  for  his 
"  own  sake  he  made  him  that  request.  For  he  might 
"  depend  on  it,  the  Republic  would  compel  them  to 
**  restore  its  rights,  should  they  be  obstinate  enough 

to  refuiie   it:    But  as  great  contests  were  generally 

productive  of  much  ill  blood,  he  shuddered  at  the 
"  thoughts  of  what  the  event  might  be." 

Iluwever  much  the  (ieceiiivirs  were  determined  that 
there  Nhooid  be  no  opinion  delivered,  but  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  their  meeting,  yet  they  were  ashamed  to  interrupt 
Claudiu«,  who  therefore  gave  his  opinion,  that  the  senate 
should  by  no  means  pass  a  decree ;  which  was  declaring 
in  plain  terms,  that  he  viiewed  the  decemvirs  in  no-other 
light  bin  that  of  private  persons.  Many  consalar  gen- 
tlemen declared  themselves  of  the  same  opinion. 

There  was  another  opinion,  in  appearance,  still  more 
har!9h;  but  in  efi'ect  less  conclusivey  viz.  that  the  Pa« 
tricians  should  meet  to  choose  an  Inter-rex.  For,  by 
this  state  of  the  vote,  they  who  held  the  senate  were  ac- 
knowledged as  magistrates;  but  by  the  other,  which  de- 
clared for  no  decree,  they  were  made  private  persons. 
The  interest  of  the  decemvirs  being  now  visibly  on  the 
diH'iine.  Lucius  Cornelius  Malaginensis,  brother  to  M. 
Cornelius  the  decemvir,  who  had  been  reserved  on  pur- 
pose to  deliver  his  opinion  the  last  of  all  the  consular 
<:(:atletnen,  stood  up  for  his  brother  and  his  colleagues, 
by  pro'endinif  a  mighty  concern  for  the  war.  "  He  was 
"  surpr'ztil,  (he  said,)  by  what  fatality,  men,  who,  them- 
"  selves  had  been  candidates  for  the  decemvirate,  or 
"  partners  in  it,  should  above  all  others  be  so  keen  in 
**  their  opposition  to  the  decemvirs?  And  how  it  came 
.  "  about,  that  during  many  months,  when  all  was  quiet, 
"  nobody  made  the  least  objection  to  the  justice  of  their 
'*  title,  who  then  acted  as  supreme  magistrates,  till  now 
"  that  the  enemy  is  near  our  gates,  that  they  want  to 
*'  involve  us  in  domestic  broils;  if  it  be  not,  that  they 
''  imagine,  their  real  designs  will  be  better  concealed  in 
''  the  confusion.     But  it  was  extremely  proper,  wliilc 
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*'  they  had  mattery  ofth^  greatest  consequence  before 
"  them,  that  considerations  less  weighty  should  be  pqst- 
**  pooed,  till  these  hie  once  discussed.  With  respect  to 
*^  the  charge  brought  against  the  decennvirs  by  Valerius 
<'  and  Horatiusj  that  their  authority  had  expired  on  the 
"  ides  oF  May;  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  moment  the 
*'  wars  with  which  they  were  threatened  should  be 
''  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  peace  once  more  restored 
to  the  republic,  the  senate  should  take  the  matter  un* 
«  der  consideration;  whilst  Apptus  in  the  mean  time 
"  should  be  preparing  for  his  defence,  being  sensible  he 
"  must  answer  for  those  comitia,  which  in  his  first  de- 
"  cemvirate  he  bad  held  for  the  election  of  new  decem* 
*'  virs,  that  the  senate  might  judge  with  precision,  whe- 
*'  ther  their  office  was  to  continue  for  one  year  only,  or 
"till  such  laws  as  were  then  wanted,  should  be  com* 
'^  pleted  At  present  it  was  his  own  opinion,  that  the 
"  war  was  the  only  object  they  ought  to  have  in  view. 
"  If  they  thought  themselves  imposed  on  by  a  false 
"  alarm,  both  by  the  messengers  and  Tusculan  deputies, 
"  it  was  their  buyiiiess  to  come  at  the  certainty,  by  send- 
"  iog  out  scouts  to  make  the  -strictest  enquiry.  But  if 
"  they  saw  no  reason  to  treat  with  diffidence  the  intel- 
"  ligeuce  they  had  received,  a  moment  should  not  be 
"  lost  in  levying  the  army,  which  the  decemvirs  should 
"  lead  out  agamst  the  enemy,  where  they  might  see 
"  proper ;  and  previously  to  all  other  things,  this  ought 
"  to  be  done." 

CHAP.  XLI. 

Tk€  Dccemmrs  carry  the  point  for  the  present. ; 

X.HE  young  Patricians  supported  this  opinion  with  all 
their  might,  and  it  passed  by  a  plurality  of  voices.  Va* 
]erii;is  and  Horatius  then  rose  a  second  time  with  greater 
warmth  than  ever^  crying  aloud,  "  That  they  wanted  to 
''^peak  relative  to  the  state  of  the  Republic;  declaring, 
"  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  power  of  faction  should 
"  compel  them  to  silence  in  the  senate,  they  would  im- 
*'  mediately  go  out.  and  address  themselves  to  the  peo- 
"  pie.  That  private  persons  had  no  power  to  shut  their 
"  mouths  either  in  the  senate^  or  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
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pie ;  nor  would  they  itegard  their  imaginary  fasces, 

and  pretended  authority. 

Apuius  now  finding  matters  come  to  that  paa^  that 
if  he  did  not  oppose  impudence  on  hit  part»  to-KpInt  on 
tbeirsy  there  would  be  an  end  of  decemviral  authority : 
"  you  had  better  be  silent/'  sayv  he,  "  than  drop  a-sin- 
*'  gle  word  deviating  from,  the  question  upon  which  we 
"  ask  your  advice/'  When  Valerius  remed  to  be  awed 
into  silence  by  a  mock  magistrate,  Appius  ordered  a^ 
lictor  to  seize  him.  Valerius  then,'  from  the  porch  of 
the  senate-house,  called  out  to  the  Romans. for  assistance, 
but  L.  Cornelius  took  Appius  in  his  arms,  not  out  of  re- 
gard to  Valerius,  as  he  pretended,^  whieh  put  an  end  to 
the  dispute.  By  this  interposition  of  Cornelius  Valerius. 
was  at  liberty  to  speak  his  sentiments;  but  as  this  liberty 
extended  only  to  words,  the  decemvirs  still  gained  their 
})oint  Moreover,  the  consular  gentlemen,  and  ehfer  se- 
nator^ from  an  aversion  to  tribunitian  power,  which  was. 
not  yet  eradicated,  as  they  saw  the  people  more  attached 
to  it  than  to  consular  government,  rather  wished  that  the 
decemvirs  should  afterwards  resign  their  office  uncom« 
pelled,  than  that  the  people,  from  their  abhorrence  to. 
decemvirs,  should  get  head  again.  For  should  the  go-- 
Ternment,  without  a  bustle,  or  popular  commotion,  re- 
turn into  the  hands  of  consuls,  it  was  not  impossible^  but 
either  by  the  intervention  of  wars,  or  a  mild  exercise  of 
the  consular  government,  the  people  might  be  brought 
to  think  no  more  of  their  tribunes. 

Thus  was  an  edict  issued  for  levying  an  army,  with- 
out farther  interruption  ftom  the  fathers ;  and  as  there 
had  been  no  appeal  from  the  decemviral  authority,  the- 
younger  citizens  answered  to  their  names.  Af^er  the  en- 
rolment was  finished,  the  decemvirs  concerted  among 
themselves  who  should  go  out  to  the  war,  and  who  should 
head  the  armies. 

Q.  Fabius  and  Appius  Claudius  were  at  the  head  of 
the  decemvirs  ;  and  as  there  appeared  more  danger  from 
the  citizens  at  home,  than  the  enemies  abroad,  they  - 
thought  Appius,  from  the  violence  of  his  temper,  was. 
best  calculated  to  quell  any  commotions  that  might  arise 
in  the  city.  The  disposition  of  Fabius  prompted  him' 
rather  to  be  active  in  a  bad  cau^e^  than  steady  m  a  good 
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Qfie.  For  so  prevalent  had  the  influence  of  his  co1<- 
leaffues  io  the  oecemvirate  beeo  on  Fabius,.  who  forme^i^ 
ly  had  acted  with  great  propriety,  ^both  in  peace  and  in 
war,,  that  be  now  thought,  it  a  greater  honour  to  be 
thought  like  Appius,  than  like  hit  former  self.  He  had 
the  management  of  the  Sabine  war  anigned  him,  in 
which  commi88ion>.Man.  Rabujeiui;,  andQ.  PoBtiliua  were 
joined.  M.  Corneiios  was  sent  to  the  Algidus,  with  L. 
Minncius,  T.  Antonius,  Cseso  Duilius,  and  M.  Sergius. 
Sp.  Oppius*  was  appointed-  to  assist  Appius  in  defending; 
the  city  ;-  and  for  that  purpose,  they  were  left  equally  in<- 
vested  wjth  the  whole  extent  of  decemviral  authority. 

CHAP.    XUI. 

JU  conduct  qftkB  Roman  anmeii 

X  HE  republic  sufiered  no  less  by  mismanagemeot- 
abroad,  than  at  home.  The  genarafs  were  indeed  no' 
otherwise  to  blame,  than  in  having  rendered  themselves- 
odious  to  the  citizens :.  for,,  in  all  other  respects,,  the  soU 
diers  were  totally  culpable.  For,,  that  nothing,  miffht 
succeed  under  the  direction  and  management  of  the  de- 
cemvirsy.  they  sufiered  themselves  to  be  beat,,  to  their 
own  disgrace,  and  that  of  their  commanders.  Their 
armies  were  routed  by  the  Sabines  at  Eretum,  and  by 
the  JBqui  at  the  Algidus.  The  army  at  Eretum  took 
'the  opportunity  of  the  darkness  of  night,  to  make  their 
escape  to  a  rising,  ground-  nearer,  the  city,,  between 
Fidenae  and  Crustumeria,*  where  they  immediately  threw 
up  entrenchment?.  Thither  the  enemy  pursued  them, 
but  could  never  bring  them  to  a  battle  on  fair  ground,  as 
they  chose  rather  to  trust  to  their  situation  and  ramparts, 
-  than  to  their  valour  and  arms:. 

The  army  at  the  Algidus  behaved-  still  worse,  and  in 
oonseqvicnc^  received  a  more  terrible  overthrow:  for,, 
having  k>st  their  camp,  and  deprived  of  all  their  military 
accoutrements,  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  toTos- 
Gulum,  trusting,  for  subsistence  and  protection  to  the 
fidelity  and  generosity,  of  their  allies,,  in  which  they  were 
by  no  means  disappointed.  Rome  was  so  alarmed  witlu 
these  dreadful  accounts, .  that  the  seuaXots,  x«'\\buvi\.  \si>cc^\'- 
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ing  their  hatred  to  the  decemvirs,  [>as^  a  vote»  that 
guards  should  patrble  the  city,  and  that  all  who  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  should  be  posted  to  guard  the  . 
walls  and  the  gates.  They  likewise  decreed^  that  the 
troops  at  Tuscuium  should  be  reinforced,  and  a  supply 
of  arms  sent  them ;  besides^  they  ordered  the  decemviri 
to  leave  the  citadel,  and  encamp  the  troops  in  the^open 
plain,  whilst  the  army  at  Fidenae  should  march  into  the 
Sabine  territories,  that  by  carrying  the  war  into  the  ene- 
my's country,  they  might  be  diverted  from  all  thoughts 
of  attacking  Rome. 

CHAP.    XLIII. 

Base  treatment  ofSiccius. 

JljESIDES  these  calamities  inflicted  by  the  enemy, 
there  were  two  very  enormous  actions  committed  by  the 
decemvirs  the  one  in'thecamp,  and  the  other  in  the  city. 
In  the  army  sent  against  the  Sabine:*,  L.  Siccios,  imtiga^ 
ed  by  his  aversion-to  the  decemvirs,  had,  in  private  con- 
ferences with  the  soldiers,  mentioned  the  expediency  of 
creating  tribunes,  and  making  a  secesssion,  fur  which  rea- 
son, he  was  sent  before  the  army  by  the  generals,  to  look 
out  for  a  place  proper  for  their  camp.  The  soldiers  who 
attended  him  in  this  expedition,  had  secret  ordf  rs,  when^ 
ever  they  had  got  to  a  convenient  place,  to  fall  upon  Sic- 
cius  and  dispatch  him. 

He  sold  his  life  dear.  For,  being  strong  and  vigor- 
ous, he  made  a  noble  resistance ;  and  though  surrouiraed 
by  the  assassins,  he  defended  himself  with  a  courage  equal 
to  bi»  strength,  so  that  some  of  the  ruffians  lay  dead 
around  him.  The  survivors  returned  to  the  camp,  where 
they  reported,  that  Siccius  had  inconsiderately  fallen  in- 
to an  ambuscade,  and  that  he  had  lost  his  life,  fighting 
valiantly,  as  did  also  some  of  his  party.  This  accoaat  of 
the  rhatter  was  at  first  believed  ;  but  afterwanis,  when* 
by  permission  of  the  decemvirs,  a  cohort  was  detached 
to  bury  thtidead;  and  finding,  on  their  arrival  none  of 
the  bodies  stripi,  Siccius  lying  in  the  middle  in  hid  ar- 
mour, all  the  dead  with  their  faces  towards  him,  not  an 
enemy  among  them,  nor  any  vestige  of  their  leaving  the 
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place,  they  brought  back  his  corpse,  affirming,  that  Sic- 
cius  had  not  been  killed  by  the  ^enemy,  but  by  his  own 
party.  The  indignation  of  the  arniy  was  inconceiTable. 
They  were  determined  to  carry  the  body  foithwith  to 
Rome,  had  not  the  decemvira  prevented  them  by  hasten- 
ing to  bury  him,  at  the  public  charge,  with  ail  the  ho- 
noors  of  war.  The  soldiers  accompanied  his  funeral  in 
team,  and  openly  threw  out  the  bitterest  invectives 
against  the  decemvirs. 

CHAP.  XLIV. 

The  villainy  qf-Appius, 

JL  H£  other  act  of  villainy  originated  in  a  criminal  pas- 
sion, which  was  perpetrated  in  the  city,  as  deplorable  in  the 
event,  as  the  rape  and  murder  of  Lucretia,  which  expel- 
led the  Taiquius,  both  from  the  city  and  kingdom  ;  that 
the  lust  blow  to  the  power  of  the  decemvirs,  might  not 
only  be  similar  to  that  of  the  kings,  but  that  their  catas- 
trophe might  proceed  from  the  same  kind  of  cause. 
Appius  Claudius  was  struck  with  the  charms  of  a  ple- 
beian beauty,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  the  means  of 
gratifying- his  criminal  desires.  Her  father,  L.  Virginius, 
eld  an  honourable  pos^  in  the  army  at  the  Algidus,  and 
besides  was  much  respecteil  as  a  man  of  integrity  and 
■courage.  His  wife's  principles  had  been  strictly  virtuous 
and  his  childrens  education  was  completely  so. 

He  had  promised  her  in  marriage  to  L.  Icilius,  who  had 
been  a  tribune,  a  man  of  spirit,  and  had  given  proofs  of 
bis  courage,  in  the  cause  of  the  commons. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  exquisite  beauty,  and  the 
blooming  graces  of  youth,  he  discovered  in  this  fair  one, 
Appius  attempted  to  make  his  way,  by  means  of  presents 
aiKi  fair  promises :  But,  finding  that  her  virtue  was  proof 
against  these  arts,  he  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  force, 
however  cruel  and  insolent  it  might  appear.  Thinking 
be  never  could  have  a  better  opportunity  to  execute  his 
wicked  purposes,  than  when  her  father  was  ab^nt,  he 
ordered  M.  Claudius,  a  creature  of  his  own,  to  claim  her 
as  his  slave;  and  by  no  means  to  leave  her  at  liberty, 
upon  bail,  till  the  cause  should  be  determined. 
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This  minister  of  the  decemvir's  pleasures,  laid  bold  of 
her  as  she  was  going  into  the  forum,  where  schools  were 
kept  in  a  kind  of  8hops,..and  calling  her  his  slave,  as  hav- 
ing been  bom  of  one  of  his  bond- women,  desired  her  tO' 
fbUow  him<  immediately,  otherwise  he  would  oblige  her 
to  do  so  by*  forcOk  The-  poor  girl  was  struck  with  aflaaae- 
ment,  and  tuembled  with  tear ;  but  her  governess  raising 
a  great  cry;,,  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  people, 
brought  a  great  crowd  about  them*. 

The  names  of  her  father  Virgini us,  and  of  Fcilios,  her 
intended  husband,  were  heard'  on  all  sides.  Regard  to- 
them  brought  their  acquaintance  to  the  place,,  and  the 
scandal  of  the  action,  engaged  thomost  inaifferent  in  her 
<|uarrel.  This  secured  her.against  violence. — The  claim^- 
ant  then  cried  out,,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  so  much 
noise,  for  Ibrce  was  entirely  out  of  the  question  with  him; 
since  the  usual  steps  of  law  were  open  to  him  ;  and  im- 
mediately cited  her  before  the  magistrate,,  whither,  by 
Uie  advice -of  those  about  her,  she  followed  him^ 

When  they  came  to  Appius*' tribunal,  the  plaintiff, 
opelied  his  claim  to  the  judse,  in  a-stoi^  with  woich  he 
was  previouslv  acquainted,  having  himself  instructed  him 
in  the  plan  or  prosecution.  He  said,  that  Virginia  was- 
born  in  his  bouse,  whence  she  had  been -stolen  and  car- 
ried to  Virginius';  where  she  passed  for  bis  daogbter. 
This,  he  insisted;  he  would  prove,  by  incontestible  ev^ 
dence,  to  which,  were  Virginios  judge,  who  had  been 
the  greatest  sufferer,  he  cocrid  have  nothing,  to  object.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  was  but  reasonable^  that  the  girl  shoald 
follow  her  master.  The  counsel  for  the  young  lady 
pleaded,  that  seeing  Virginius  was  abroad^  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  and  might,  if  he  were  advised;  be  present 
within  two  days,  it  was  unfair,  in  his  absence*  to  raise 
any  dispute  about  his  children;  »nd  insisted,  that  judg- 
ment should  be  suspended  till  Virginius  should-be  pre- 
sent. And  agreeable  to  the  law  made  by  Appius  him** 
self,  she  should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  possessiofti 
of  her  freedom,  till  a  definitive  sentence  in  the  case;  that 
beinff  a  virgin,  arrived  at  maturity,  she  might  not  tqiij 
the  nsk.of  her  honour,  before  she  had  lost  her  liberty^ 
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Appim  M  oppoied  hy  IcUius. 

J\j?PTUS,  previoiulv  to  bis  passinfp  sentence,  told  thenh 
'<  That  the  law  which  had  been  cited  by  the  friends  of 
<'  Virginia^  was  a  proof  of  his  zeal  for  liberty ;  but  it 
'^  could  only  be  a  protection  to  liberty^  when  the  per- 
"  sons  and  circumstances,  answer  the  aescription.  For^ 
"  with  respect  to. those  who  are  claimed  as  free,  though 
"  reputed  slaves,  the  plea  is  tenable,  because  the  law  is 
"  open,  to  every  man..  But»..  as  ^  as  the  subject  in 
"  question  was-  in  the  possession  of  a  father,  to  him 
''  alone  was  the  plaintiff*  obliged  to  yield. the  retention.'' 
Wherefore,  he  decreed,  "  That  the  fathex  should  be  sent 
'*  for;  and  that  the  plaintiffs  right,  in  the  mean  time> 
**  might  not  suBer,  he  might  take  home  the  girl  to  his 
"  house,,  on  .condition,  that  he  shall  produce  her  in  court 
'^  wheq  her  reputed  father  shall  appear.'' 

Though  many  were  shocked  at  the  injustice  of  this 
sentence,  yet  nobody  ventured  to  speak  out,,  till  her  un- 
cle, Numitariu9,  and  Icilius  her  intended  husband,  came 
into  court.  The  crowd  opened  to  receive  them,  imagin- 
ingi  especially  after  Icilius  appeared,  that  Appius'  de- 
cree would  not  be  put  in  execution. 

Bat  a  lictor  proclaimed,  "  That  sentence  was  passed;^ 
and  pushed  back  Icilius,  who  complained  loudly  of  the 
injustice  done  him.  So  injurious-  a  treatment  would 
have  profoked  patience  itself. — *'  You  must  remove  me 
•*  from  bence^  Appius/'  8aid  he,  "  with  the  sword,  if 
««  you  would  stifle  the  knowledge  of  your  infamous  de* 
*'  signs.  Lam  to  marry  this  young  lady^  but  I  am  to 
*'  marry  her  chaste  and  a  virgin.  Therefore,  assemble 
"  all  your  lictors,  and  if  you-  please,  those  of  your  col- 
'*  leagues  too ;  let  them  nave  all  their  rods  and  axes 
"  reaidy,  but  Icilius'  bride  shall  not  stay  out  of  her  fa- 
"  ther's  house.  No!  though  you  and  your  colleagues. 
*^  hav^  deprived  the  Romans  of  the  protection  of  their 
*'  tribunes,  and  the  right  of  appeal,  the  two  pillars  of 
*•  their  liberty,  we  are  not  yet  so  degenerate,  as  to  suffer 
^  our  wives  and  children  to  become  lYie  nVcVavxa  ^1  ^^>cr.. 
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*'  brutal  last.  Go  on  to  scourge  and  tyrannize  over  our' 
*'  persons;  but  let  chastity  and  innocence  escape  your 
"  violence.  Should  any  violence  be  offered  to  this 
**  young  lady,  in  bebaU'of  mv  bride»  I  will  implore  the 
"  assistance  of  the  Romans  here  assepabled ;  Virginius 
**  will  implore  the  aid  of  his  fellow  soldiers,  for  his  only 
*^  daughter :  in  short,  we  will  beg  assistance  from  every 
**  body,  and  implore  both  gods  and  men.  -  Yon  shall 
**  never  put  this  sentence  in  execution,  till  I  iam  num' 
**  bered  among  the  dead.  Wherefore,  let  me  intreat 
**  you,  Appius,  to  consider  well  what  yon  do,  and  to 
"  weigh  the  consequences.  When  Virgmias  comes,  he 
*'  will  see  what  is  the  most  proper  step  to  be  taken,  with 
"  respect  to  his  daughter.  Let  him  only  be  told,  with 
*'  a  certification,  that  if  he  yields  to  this  sconndrel's 
"  claim,  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  his  danghter.  With 
**  respect  to  myself,  as  long  as  I  have  life,  I  will  retain 
'*  the  courage  and  constancy  with  which  a  generoas 
"  passion  for  my  bride's  liberty  and  honour,  justly  -in- 
*'  spire  me." 

CHAP.  XLVI. 

Appius*  decree, 

X  HE  whole  multitude  were  in  great  emotion,  and  ready 
to  proceed  to  the  utmost  extremities.  The  lictors  came 
round  Iciiius;  but  they  proceeded  only  to  threats.  Then 
Appius  spoke  to  thisefiect :  "  The  spirit  which  Icilios  dii;- 
"  covers  upon  this  occasion,  is  not  exerted  in  defence 
"  of  Virginia,  but  naturally  turbulent,  and  fall  of  the 
''  pride  and  violence  of  the  tribune,  he  makes  that  a 
*'  pretext  for  exciting  a  tumult ;  but,  for  the  present,  I 
"  am  resolved  to  disappoint  him.  At  the  same  time,  I 
*^  would  have  him  to  know,  that  it  is  not  on  account  of  his 
"  insolence,  but  of  the  absence  of  Virginius,  and  a  len- 
"  der  regard  to  the  name  of  father  and  to  liberty,  that  I 
<<  will  defer  judgment,  and  not  put  my  decree  in  force 
"  for  this  day.  I  will  prevail  upon  Claudius  to  give  up 
*'  somewhat  of  his  right,  in  permitting  tbe  girl  to  remain 
«'  in  liberty  till  next  day:  But  should  Virginius  fail  to 
^  appear  to-morrow,  I  certify  to  Iciiius,  and  all  such  k- 
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"  ditious  persons^  that  they  will  find  resolution  in  a  de- 
"  cemvir  and  legislator,  to  inforce  his  own  decrees.  Nor 
"  shall  I  have  occasion  for  ray  colleague's  lictors,  my 
*'  own  wilt  be  sufficient,  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the 
*'  turbulent  and  seditious." 

The  time  for  perpetrating  this  act  of  villainy  being 
thus  put  off,  and  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  retired^ 
they  first  of  all  resolved,  instantly  to  dispatch  Icilius, 
brother  and  Numitorius*  son,  two  active  young  men,  to 
the  gates,  to  bring  Virginius  from  the  camp  Vith  all 
expedition,  for  the  preservation  of  his  daughter  depend- 
ed entirely- upon  his  being  present  exactly  at  the  ap- 
pointed time.  They  set  out  as  directed,  and  posting  it 
all  the  way,  carried  the  news  to  Viginius. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  plaintiff'  insisted,  that  Icilius 
should  give  security  for  producing  her  in  court.  Icilius 
told  him,  that  he  was  just  then  about  it,  designedly 
spinning  out  the  time,  till  the  messengers  dispatched  to 
Virginius  had  made  some  progress  in  their  journey ;  the 
people  all  around  held  up  their  hands^  erery  one  olVer- 
ing  eagerly  to  be  surety  for  Icrlius.  Touched  with  the 
aflection  of  his  fellow- citizen;*,  Icilius  burst  into  tears, 
while  he  returned  them  thanks.  "  To-morrow,"  said 
he,  *'  I  will  make  use  of  your  assistance ;  to-day  we  have 
*'  abundance  of  securities."  Thus  was  Virginia  set  at 
liberty,  her  relations  having  given  bail  to  present  her. 
Appius,  to  avoid  suspicion,  that  he  had  sat  in  judgment 
on  account  of  this  cause  alone,  did  not  leave  his  tribunal 
directly ;  but  as  no  other  cause  was  called,  Virginia  hav- 
ing so  much  engrossed  the  public  attention,  that  nobody 
appfied  to  him;  he  returned  home,  and  wrote  to  his 
colleague  in  the  camp,  intreating,  "  They  would  give 
"  no  leave  of  absence  to  Virginius,  but  on  the  contrary, 
"  lay  him  under  arrest." 

This  wicked  advice,  deservedly "  came  too  late  ;  for, 
Virginius  having  obtained  a  furlough,  had  set  out  by  the 
first  watch  in  the  night,  whereas  the  letters  for  detain- 
ing him,  were  only  delivered  next  morning  early,  when 
he  was  out  of  their  reach. 
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CHAP.  XLVU. 

'    The  OpgoiUion  to  the 

IRGINIUS  arrived  aft  Roniie  by  break  of  day,  where 
lie  was  eagerly  expected  by  the  people,  already  assenif- 
bled  in  the  foningL  Virginiusy  clad  in  mooming,  led  his 
dauffhter  into  the  fomm,  in  a  tattered  gown,  accompa- 
nied by  several  oaatrons,  and  many  friends*  As  he  pas- 
sed along,  he  solicited  the  favour  of  all  with  an  air  of 
dignity,  that  seemed  to  d^utnd  their  assistance,  rather 
than  to  implore  it.  He  told  th^m,  '*  That  upon  no  oc- 
*'  casion,  had  he  been  backward  in  es^KisIng  himself  to. 
**  danger,  when  the  safety  of  their  wives  and.  children, 
required  it ;,  nor  could  any  man  in  Rom^  recount  a 
greater  number  of  great  and  gallant  actions  than  him- 
self. But  what  did  the  noblest  exertions  signify  to 
save  the  city,  if  our  tyrants  es;ercise  upon  our  chilurea 
''  at  home,  all  the  violence  that  c^/n  be  dreaded  4n  a  city 
^'  taken  by  assault  }'*-  He  went  round  th^  amiably  ha-i. 
ranguing  them  to  this  purpose ;.  and  Icilius  spoke  to  the^ 
people  in  ngiuch  the  same  strain.  But  thq. silent  tears  of 
the  wom^n  who.  accompanied  them,  spoke  with  mor^ 
feeling,  than  any  words  qoold  express.  In  spite  of  all ' 
which,  Appius,  who  had  steeled  hia.  heart,  now  rather. 
distracted  with,  an  extravagant'  madness,^  than  overcome 
with  a  spfter  passion,  mounted  his  tribunal.  The  plain- 
tiff then  remonstrating,  "  That  sentence  ought  to  have 
*'  passed  in  his  favour  the  day  before,  had  it  not  been 
"  out  of  complaisance  to  the  people  ;'*  before  he  could 
proceed,  or  Vtrginius  make  any  answer.  Ampins  loter- 
lered.  The  preamble,  ivith  which  he  opened  his  decree, 
may  be  justly  enough  taken  down  by  ancient  authon.: 
but,  as  I  can  find  none  that  appears  even  probable  con- 
sidering the  unaccountable  nature  of  the  sentence  itself, 
I  shall  content  myself  with,  the  bare  words  of  th^  decree^ 
since  so  much,  is.  certain. 

*'  He  adjudged  her  to  be  a  slave.''    The  injustice  qf 

this  sentence,  surprised  and  confounded  a|l  present. — ^Fbr 

some  time  there  was  an  universal  silence.   But  when  Mk. 

^laudi^s  weqt  to  seiai&  Vir^xmoi,  ^uttoaaded  by.  a.(;r0vr4. 
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of  matrons,  he  was  received  with  doleful  wailing^  aod 
Virgioius  shaking  bis  fist  in  tbe  face  of  Appius,  cried 
out,  "  It  was  to  lciliii3»  not  to  thee»  Appius,  i  promised 
'f  my  daughtet.  To  honourable  marriage  I  have  brought 
"  her  up>  and  not  ibc  the  brutal  passion  of  an  infamous 
'*  ravisher.  What !  is  the  lawleM  aod  promiscoous  lost 
'^  of  wild  beasts  to  be  introduced  amongst  us!  How  the 
''  citizeos  here  will  bear  this,  I  will  uot  pretend  tosay, 
^'  but  I  hope  those  who  are  in  arms  will  nerer  endure 
'*  it.''  The  claimant  was  repulsed  by  the  crowd  of  wo- 
«ien»  and  ft'iends  that  stood  round  Virginia^  when  silence 
was  proclaimed  by  a  herald. 

CHAP.    XLVUh 

*         Virgmiks  stabs  his  Danghiart  to  save  her  ririue. 

X  HE  decemvir,  now  intoxicated  with  his  criminal 
panion,  told  them»  **  That  he  had  sufficient  reason  to 
^  suspect,  from  Icilius*  invectives  yesterday,  and  Vir« 
<'  ginius*  insolence  to  day,  whereof  the  Roman  people 
«'  .had  been  witnesses,  that  they  only  sought  to  excite  a 
^  tumult;  but  that  was  not  all,  for  he  had  cot  certain 
^  information,  that  they  had  been  forming  ciuials  in  tbe 
<*  city  all  the  night  long,  for  that  purpose :  That,  there- 
^  fbre,  being  apprized  of  the  design,  he  had  not  come 
<<  thither  without  a  guard.  Kot  that  he  meant  to  give 
y  the  least  trouble  to  those  who  were  peaceably  dispos- 
^  ed,  but  to  keep  those  in  awe,  in  virtue  of  hb  office, 
•'  who  should  dare  to  interrupt  the  peace  of  the  city. 
"  Foi*  which  reason,  they  bad  better  make  no  further 
*f  disturbance.  Go  lictor,"  pursued  he,  *^  put  aside  the 
"  crowd,  and  make  way  for  theraaster  to  seize  his  slave." 
When  swollen  with  rage,  he  had  expre^^ed  himself 
thus,  with  a  tone  of  authority,  tbe  crowd  gave  way  of 
their  own  accord,  leaving  the  poor  girl  standing  alone, 
a  victim  to  lawless  lust.^ — Virginius  then,^  when  he  saw 
no  appeakrance  of  relief,  intreated  Appius,  in  the  first 
place,  "  Tb  impute  'it  to  a  father's  grief,  if  he  had  un- 
*•  guardedly  expressed  himself  uobecoming  the  dignity 
<'  9f  Appius ;  and,  in  tbe  second  place,  to  indulge  him 
*f  w:ith  a  raomenfif  conversation  w\l\\  vVve  wiwa*  *v«k.  >J«v^ 
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young  woman's  presence,  with  a  view  to  dear  up 
some  points ;  and  if  he  found  that  he  had  realty  been 
"  imposed  on,  he  might  then  depart  better  satisfied  in 
''  his  own  mind."  Fie  was  allowed  that  liberty,  and 
accordingly  led  his  daughter  and  her  nurse  aside  to  the 
booths,  near  the  temple  of  Cloactna,  now-called  the  new 
booths,  and  their  snatching  a  butcher's  knife.  **  By  this 
**  the  only  means  in  my  power,  my  dear  child,"  $aid  he 
"  I  preserve  thy  honour  and  liberty ;''  and  then  plang- 
ed  it  into  her  heart;  turning  instantly  fuU  upon  Appios,. 
crying  out,  "  By  this  innocent  hlooci»  Appius,  L  dovote 
*'  thy  head  to  the  infernal  gods." 

A  clamour  being  raised  on  the  commission  of  this  a* 
trocious  deed,  the  decemvir  was  dreadfully  alarmed,  and* 
immediately  ordered  Virginius  to  beseized;  but  he  open- 
ed a  passage  to  himself  with  the  knife,  wherever  he  went;. 
till  by  favour  of  the  multitude,  he  reached  the   gates. 
Icilius  and  Numiiorius,  lifted  op  her  breathless  body,  and- 
exposed  it  to  the  people,  deploring  the  guilt  ofAppius^ 
the  fatal  beauty  of  Virginia,  and  the  cruel  neceasity  to 
which  her  father  'vas  reduced,  of  taking  away  bet  life 
with  his  own  hand.     The  matrons  following  the  t»rpae» . 
cried  out,  ''  Is  it  for  this  purpose  we  bring  children  into 
*'  the  world  ?  Is  this  the  reward  of  chastity  >'' — ^Adding 
a  thousand  other  moving  compIaintSi  which  grief»  par- 
ticularly lively  and  tender  in  their  sex*  generally  inapir^ 
them  with  on  such  occasions.    The  men,  bat  etpeeially 
Iciiius,  complained  only,  that  the  people  had  been  d^ 
priyed  of  their  tribunes,  and  the  right  of  appeal,  and  . 
that  the  grossest  villanieA  were  committed  in  the  fiice  of. 
the  sun. 

CHAP.    XLIX. 

^^  Appiu^  authority  sinkingi 

JL  HE  multitude  now  were  in  the  highest  ferment,  both > 
on  account  of  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  and  the  hope 
of  recovering  their  liberty.  Sometimes  Appius  ordered 
Iciiius  to  be  cited,  and  sometimes  to  be  carried  lb  jaH 
for  his  obstinacy.  At  last,  finding  the  officers  coaUl  not 
get  through  the  crowd,  he  came  himself,  attended  by  a^ 
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band  of  young  Patricians,  and  having  made  way  through 
the  crowd,  ordered  him  to  be  carried  to  jail.     But,  by 
this  time,  Iciliu8  had  not  only  a  numerous  |X)pulace  about 
bim,  but  their  patrons,  L.  Valerius  and  M.   lloratius  at 
their  head ;  who  pushing  away  the  lictor,  toid  him,  "  If 
*'  he  had  a  legal  action  against  Icilius,  they  would  he 
*'  bail  to  defend  him  against  the  decemvir,  who  was 
"  only  a  private  person ;  but,  if  he  dared  to  use  force« 
"  he  would   soon  find  the  diflerence."    This  raised  a 
terrible  tumult.     The  decemvir's  lictor  fell  u[X)n  Va^ 
lerius  and  Horatius,  and  the  mob  broke  his  fasces.  Appius 
went  up  to  the  Rosira  to  harangue  the  people ;  Valerius 
and  Horatius  followed.     When  they  spoke,  the  assembly 
were  all  attention;  but  the  decemvir  could  not  be  heara 
for  noise. 

Matters  were  carried  so  high,  by  this  ^  time,  that  Va^ 
lerius  took  u]H)n  him  to  order  the  lictors  to  be  gone  from 
Appius,  who  being  only  a  private  person,   had  no  title 
to  lictors.     Appiu8»  in  the  mean  time,  terrified  for  the 
consequences,  and  in  fear  of  his  life,  escaped,  with  his 
hfead  covered  with  his  robe,  unknown  to  the  op[>osition, 
into  a  house  adjoining  the  forum.  Sp.  Oppius,  from  the 
opposite  side,  rushed  into  the  forum  to  support  his  col- 
league.    But  there  he  saw  his  authority  quite  overpower* 
ed.     After  much  deliberation,  and  urged  on  all  sides  to 
comply,  at  last,  in  much  consternation,  he  ordered  the 
senate  to  be  assembled.     This  step  in  a  great  measure 
quieted  the  people,  in  hopes,  thai  as  many  of  the  Patri- 
cians seemed  dissatisfied  with  the  cotiduci  of  the  decern- 
virs,  the  senate  would  put  an  end  to  their  authority.  The 
senate  were  not  for  exasperating  the  people:  but  they 
thought  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
sedition  which  Virginius  might  raise  in  the  army. 

CHAP.     L. 

Virginiiui*  rentonstranct  in  the  camp,     A  Secession. 

jC\( 'COR DING LY  some  young  Patricians  were  dis- 
patched lo  the  camp,  which  was  then  upon  mount  Veci- 
jiiLS  roiicquutnt  the  decemvirs,  with  the  necef:sity  of  us- 
ing every  means  to  prevent  a  mulm'^  oi  \)tv^  %i^\^\%» 
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But  Virginius  had  excited  a  greater  tumult  in  the  camp> 
%han  he  had  left  behind  him  in  the  city.  For»  besides 
that,  the  troop  of  almost  400  cittaens  who  accompanied 
bim  from  the  city,  in  trondoieiice  ^(0"  his  tni8fortane« 
made  his  arrival  more  tronsptctious^  the  knif«  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand^  and  the  blood  with  which  he  was 
covered,  drew  on  him  the  eyes  of  the  whote  army. 

The  gowns  which  were  observed  in  many  dfifierent 
parts  of  tb6  camp,  made  the  number  of  citizens  appear 
greater  than  it  really  was.  Whilst  every  body  asked  hioi 
what  had  happened,  he  continued  silent  for  some  Ume^ 
and  answered  only  with  tears.  At  length,  recovering 
himself -a  Irttle  from  -that  -comfusion,  which  the  soddeQ 
concourse  had  occasioned,  there  was  silence  all  oveiv 
when  he  repeated  every  circumstance,  in  order,  as  it 
happened.  Then  lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and 
addressing  himself  to  histellow-soldiers,  hecohjured  tbeuh 
<'  not  to  ascribe  to  him  a  crime,  the  ]n>patatioB  of  which 
*'  was  due  to  Appius  Claudius  alone,  nor  to  look  apoa 
«'  him  with  abhorrence,  -as  the  murderer  of  bis  own 
«  child.  The  life  of  his  daughter  was  dearer  to  him 
*'  than  his  own^  if,  in  preserving  it,  she  could  also  have 
•*  preserved  her  liberty  and  her  honour;  "but  seeing  her 
"  just  about  to  be  dragged  away  as  a  slave>  to  be  msde 
*'  the  victim  of  a  decemvir's  wild  desires,  he  thought  it 
"  more  honourable  to  lose  his  child  by  death,  than  ia- 
*''  famy.  It  was  pity  and  tenderness  alone,  that  showed 
"  him  in  a  savage  point  t>f  view;  nor  would  he  have 
'*  survived  her,  but  for  the  hope  of  revenge  in  the 


**  listance  of  his  fellow-soldiers :  They  have  alsodaugh^ 
"  ters, — sisters, — wives.     Thelustof  Appias  had  notex- 


"  pired  with  his  daughter;  but  the  more  it  was  snfifered 
**  with  impunity,  would  be  still  the  more  outrageotuti 
"  They  ought  to  take  warning  from  another's  misfor- 
'^  tune,  and  guard  against  the  like  injuries.  For  his  own 
•*  share,  he  had  lost  his  wife,  and  his  daughter,  as  ahe 
*'  could"  have  preserved  lier  virtue  only  by  the  loss  of  her' 
<'  life,  and  had  suffered  an  unhappy,  but  an  honourable 
'*  death  :  he  had  now  nothinj^  to  fear  from  the  btutality 
**  of  Appius,  in  his  own  family;  and  from  any  injurioos 
^  attempts  against  bis  person,  he  knew  how  to  deliver 
'^  himseK  with  the  same  tpWll  he  had  done  his  daughter. 
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"  It  was  their  business  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
**  children." 

These  complaints  of  Virginius  were  followed  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  whole  multitude;  who  assured  him 
they  would  neither  be  wanting  to  avenge  his  grief,  Aor 
to  asseit  their  own  liberty.  The  citizens,  too,  mingling 
in  the  crowd  with  the  soldiers,  confirmed  what  they  had 
heard  from  Virginius;  representitis  at  the  same  time, 
that  to  be  spectators  of  a  sdene  so  distressing  was  much 
more  atfecting  than  the  minutest  relation.  At  the  same 
time  they  told  them,  that,  the  interest  of  the  deceiuTirs 
Was  entirely  sunk  at  Rome;  and  that  tht^e  who  had 
come  after  (hem,  brought  accotints  that  Appius,  having 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  had  absconded.  Suca 
an  impression  h^  these  accounts  on  the  soldiers,  that  to 
arms  was  the  universal  'cry ;  the  standards  were  pulled 
tip,  and  the  troops  took  ttte  route  of  Rome.  The  decem- 
vin^  terrified  with  what  ihty  saw,  and  thie  accounts  they 
bad  beard  of  whtit  pas^^d  in  the  city,  run  to  all  sides  of 
the  camp  to  "appease  the  tumults.  If  they  spoke  mildly, 
the^  were  answered  with  silence;  if  they  spoke  with  au- 
thority, the  soldrers  told  them.  "  that  they  were  men^ 
"  andf  had  their  arms  in  their  hands.''  They  marched 
.  to  Rome  in  a  body,  and  posted  themselves  upon  mount 
Aventine,  in  their  way  exhorting  all  they  met,  to  re- 
cover their  liberty,  anci  to  create  tribunes ;  but  they  used 
neither  violence  nor  menaces. 

Sp.  Oppius  assembled  the  senate.  All  violent  mea- 
sures wtte  tixploded.  The  decemvirs  themselves  were 
the  cause  of  th^  sedition.  Sp.  Tarp)eius>  Caius  Julius> 
P.  Sulpicius,  three  donSUlal*  gentlemen,  were  deputed  to 
the  soldiers,  to  demand,  in  nftme  of  the  senate,  by  whose 
orders  they  had  abandoned  the  camp,  or  what  they  pro- 
posed to  themselves,  by  seizing  the  Aventine  in  arms  ? 
What  they  intended  by  turning  their  backs  upon  the  ene- 
tay,  and  their  arms  against  their  country  ?  Their  answer 
was  ready,  but  they  wanted  one  qualified  to  deliver  it. 
Having  yet  appointed  no  chief,  nobody  ventured  to  take 
it  apon  himself^  nor  to  expose  himself  to  the  danger  wiih 
which  it  might  be  attended.  Only  there  was  a  geuerai 
cry,  to  send  Valerius  and  Horatius  to  them ;  and  to  them 
they  would  give  their  answer. 
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CHAP.     LI. 

7%^  Secession  in  continuation* 

VV  HEN  the  deputies  were  wiilidrawn,  Virginias  re- 
presentee] 10  the  soldiers,  *'  Thai  they  had  ju^r  before 
*'  been  at  a  loss  in  a  matter  of  no  great  diAiculty,  only 
*'  for  this  reason,  that  they  were  a  body  withouta  head. 
*'  That  they  had  indeed  given  an  answer  quite  to  the 
*'  purpose ;  but  it  was  rather  the  eflect  of  chance,  than 
**  the  result  of  public  deliberation.  -That  it  was  his  own 
"  opinion,  they  should  elect  ten  persons^  whom  they 
'*  should  invest  with  the  chief  command,  under  the  mar- 
"  tial  title  of  military  tribunes/'  When  they  put  him 
at  the  head  of  the  list :  "  Reserve,  (said  he^)  your  gener* 
**  ous  intentions  for  me,  for  times  more  favourable  to  as 
**  both.  No  dignity  can  sit  easy  on  me,  whilst  my 
"  daughter  is  unrevenged :  and  at  this  time  of  public 
**  embarrassment,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  confer  offices 
^'  of  authority  upon  {persons  mostr  exposed  to  the  batr^ 
"  of  those  in  opposition.  If  you  tliink  me  capable  of 
"  serving  you,  my  endeavours  will   be  no  less  exerted  in 
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Ten  military  tribunes  were  accordingly  created.  The 
other  army  employed  against  the  Sabines,  soon  took  the 
hint,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Icilius  and  Numitoriu8» 
threw  oil*  all  allegiance  to  the  decemvirs. 

The  murder  ot  Siccius  now  appeared  to  them  in  the 
most  glaring  colours,  and  incensed  them  no  less,  than 
the  late  accounts  they  had  received  of  the  base  attempt 
upon  Virginia's  honour.  Whenever  Icilius  heahl  tha^ 
military  tribunes  were  created  on  the  Aventine  bill^  lest 
the  city  Comiiia  should  t>et  a  precedent.  In  electing- those 
who  were  military  tribunes,  to  be  tribunes  of  the  people^ 
especially  as  he  was  a  man  much  versant  in  popular  af- 
faires, and  had  an  eye  to  the  tribunitian  power  himaelfi 
be  took  care,  before  they  set  out  for  the  city»  that  the 
same  number  of  military  tribunes  should  be  appointed 
by  that  army,  and  invested  with  the  same  authority. 

They  entered  the  city  with  colours  flying,  by  the  gate 
Collina,  and  marched  in  a  body  through  ue  middle  of 
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it,  to  the  Aventine  Mount.  There,  having  joined  the 
other  array,  thev  gave  it  in  charge  to  the  twenty  tribunes, 
to  chuse  tivo  ot^  their  number  to  the  supreme  cummaml. 
Their  choice  fell  upon  M.  Oppius  and  Sex.  Manilius. 

The  senators  anxious  tor  ihe  common weaUh,  sat  every 
day ;  but  tiie  time  which  ought  to  have  been  employed 
in  concerting  prudent  measures,  was  wasted  in  strife  and 
wangling.  The  decemvirs  were  incessantly  reproached 
wjth  the  murder  of  6icinius,  the  lust  of  Appius,  and  the 
miscarriages  in  the  war.  They  resolved,  however,  io 
send  Valerius  and  Horatius  to  the  Mount  Aventine  ;  but 
they  i-efused  to  undertake  the  embassy,  till  the  decern- 
Tirrt  should  divest  themselves  of  the  ensigns  of  their  au- 
thority, which  they  ought  lo  have  done  twelve  months 
ago.  The  decemvirs  complaineil,  that  they  were  to  be 
reduced,  by  force,  to  the  condition  of  private  persons, 
declaring,  they  would  not  lay  down  their  authority,  be- 
forejthe  laws  were  passed,  for  enacting  which  they  had 
been  created,  which  was  the  only  term  fixed  for  the  ex- 
piration of  their  magistracy. 

CHAP.     LH. 

The  Decemvirs  are  prevailed  on  to  lay  down  their  aitihoritj/, 

X  HE  people  having  got  intelligence,  by  means  of  M. 
Duilius,  who  had  been  a  tribune,  that  the  senate  had 
come  to  no  decisive  resolution,  owing  to  their  constant 
wranglings,  they  left  the  Aventine,  and  retired  to  the 
sacred  Mount :  Duilius  assuring  them,  that  the  fathers 
woold  never  think  seriously  of  the  matter,  till  they  should 
see  the  city  totally  deserted.  "  But  the  Mons  Sacer  will 
"remind  them  of  the  steady  resolution  of  the  commons, 
'f  .and  convince  them,  that  unless  the  tribunes  be  restor- 
*'  ed,  they  will  find  a  re-union  impracticable.'' 

Marchmg,  therefore,  by  the  Nomantine  way,  then 
called  Ficulensis,  they  encamped  on  the  sacred  Mount, 
obnerving  the  same  good  discipline,  for  which  their  an- 
cestors had  been  so  much  admired.  Thither  they  were 
accompanied  by  the  people,  none  staying  behind,  whose 
age  would  permit  him  to  ga  Their  wives  and  children 
came  after  them,  asking  t£Hem  mouru^uWy,  Vo  viXxo^  ^"^w^ 
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they  had  consigned  them  in  a  city,  where  neither  the 
honour  of  women,  nor  public  liberty  was  safe  ? 

Rome  saw  herself  now  changed  into  a'  frightful  soli- 
tude, and  not  a  creature  to  be  seen  in  the  forum,  but 
such  as  were  worn  out  with  years.     When  the  fathers^ 
after  they  were  assembled  in  senate,  observed  nobody  in 
the  forum,  several  besides  Valerius  and  Horatius,  boldly 
remonstrated  to  this  effect :  "  What  is, it  you  wait  for, 
*'  venerable  fathers?  1(  the  decemvirs  will  persist  in  their 
''  obstinacy,  will  you  sufi'er  all  to  go  to  perdition  ?  And  . . 
"  pray,  Messieurs  Decemvirs,  what  is  that  sovereignty,  s 
**  of  which  you  are  so  tenacious? — a  sovereignty  over 
*'  empty  houses  and  bare  walls?  Do  not  you   blush  to 
*'  see,  that  all  the  citizens  in  the  forum  scarce  equal  the 
*'  number  of  your  lictors  ?  Should  the  enemy  come  to 
*'  attack  us,  what  coukl  you  do?  Should  the  people,  aee- 
'*  ing  us  so  unconcerned  about  their  removal,  advance 
*'  hither  in  arms  against  you,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence ?,  Are  you  determined  to  make  the  period  ^f 
your  authority,  of  the  same  date  with  the  ruin  of  the 
republic?  Is  it  not  evident,  that  you  must  either  have 
•'  no  people,  or  they  must  have  tribunes  ?   We  shall 
"  sooner  give  up  our  Patrician   magistrates,  than  they 
"  their  Plebeian.     They  extorted  from  our  fathers  that. 
'"  Plebeian   magistracy,    of  which,  at  that  time,  they 
''  had   not  experienced  the  benefit;  and  it  is  not  verjr , 
"  probable,  now  that  they  have  tasted  the  sweets  of  itj 
**  they  will  ever  consent  to  part  with  it;  especially  as 
*'  your  government  has  been  such,  as  to  make  them  feel 
*'  the  want  of  protection." 

Discourses  of  this  kind  saluting  the  ears  of  the  decern- 
Tirs  from  all  sides,  they  were  overcome  by  so  unanimous 
a  concurrence,  and  declared,  that  since  it  must  be  so* 
they  should  be  wholly  governed  by  thcT  senate.     But, 
there  was  one  thing  they  begged  leave  to  request,^ which 
was  not  unworthy  of  attention,  that  they  might  not  be 
exposed  as  victims  to  the  rage  of  their  enemies,  for  it 
concerned  them  nearly,  not  to  accustom  the  people  in    ' 
the  punishment  of  the  decemvirs,  to  dip  their  hands  in   • 
the  blood  of  the  Patricians.  '    .' 
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CHAP.  Lin. 

A  coalition  of  the  two  Orders. 

y  ALERIUS  and  Horatius  were  then  deputed  with 
full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  oF  pacification  with-  the 
people  ;  and  it  was  recom mended  to  them,  to  take  pro- 
per precautions,  that  the  decemvirs  might  not  sutler  from 
the  rage  and  violence  of  the  populace.  As  ihe^'  were 
a|)proachmg,  they  were  met  and  ushered  into  the  camp, 
with  universal  joy,  as  the  deliverers  of  their  country, 
by  their  exertions  in  this  aifair,  both  in  setting  it  on 
foot,  and  bringing  it  to  a  happy  conclusion.  For  all 
which,  they  had  public  thanks  returned  them. 

Icilius  spoke  fur  the  multitude.  When  they  came  to 
an  explanation,  the  deputies  desiring  to  be  informed 
with  respect  to  the  people's  demands ;  Icilius's  answer, 
which  had  been  concerted  before  their  arrival,  plainly 
evinced,  that  the  people  founded  their  pretensions  more 
in  equity,  than  in  the  arms  which  they  had  in  their 
bands.  They  insisted  on  the  re-establishment  of  tri- 
bunes, and  the  right  of  appeal,  which  had  been  the  pil- 
lars of  their  liberty,  before  the  creation  of  the  decemvirs, 
together  with  an  amnesty  for  all.  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  advising  the  revolt  and  the  secession.  On- 
ly they  insisted  to  have  the  decemvirs  punished  with 
great  severity,  making  it  a  point,  that  the  decemvirs 
should  be  delivered  into  their  hands,  and  they  threaten- 
ed to  burn  them  alive. 

The  deputies  replied ;  *'  Your  claim,  gentlemen, 
"  which  we  suppose  has  the  general  approbation,  is  so 
*•  fair  and  equitable,  that  we  come  prepared  to  grant  it 
"  of  our  own  accord.  For,  it  only  tends  to  protect  your 
"  liberty,  and  not  to  promote  licentiousness,  to  the  pre- 
•'  judice  of  others.  Your  resentment  against  the  decem- 
'*  virs,  we  must  rather  pardon  than  comply  with.  From 
*•  an  abhorrence  of  cruelty,  you  want  to  give  an  example 
*'  of  it  in  your  own  conduct ;  and  are  for  lording  it  over 
•'  others,  before  you  have  made  sure  of  your  own  i'ree- 
"  dom.  Shall  this  city  never  see  an  end  of  our  enmity, 
"  and  declared  war  betweea  the  senate  and   people^' 
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*'  You   have   more   occasion    for  the    shield  .  than   the 

"  swjrd.      He  is  brought  lo'w  enough^  who,  degraded 

"  froiii   his  authority  must  live  on   a  level  with  others, 

"  without  the  power  of  committing,  or  the  trouble  of  re- 

*'  sentiiig  injuries.     If  at  any  time  you  would  wish  to 

*'  appear  formidable,    it  must  be  when  you   have  re- 

"  covered  your  magistrates  and  your  laws,  when  you  will 

«'  have  the  power  in  your  own  hands,  and  our  lives  and 

^'  fortunes  at  your  disposal.     Then,  and  not  till  theoy 

"  can  you  determine  the  fate  of  any  one.     For  the  pre- 

•"  sent,  be  satisfied  with  the  recovery  of  your  liberty." 

CHAR     LIV. 

•  Restoration  of  the  Consulate  and  trihunitian  power* 

X  HE  whole  assembly,  having  unanimously  submitted 
their  pretensions  to  the  deputies,  they,  promised  to  return 
soon  with  the  ratification  of  their  demands.  Wben».  on 
their  return,  they  laid  the  people's  claims  before  the 
senators:  the  rest  of  the  decern virs,  beyond  all  expecta^ 
tioo,  finding  no  mention  m^de  of  punishing  them,  ob- 
jected to  nothing ;  but  Appius,  the  most  cruel  and  odi- 
ous wretch  of  the  whole,  measuring  the  people's  hatred 
of  him,  by  his  to  them,  said,  "  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the 
**  fate  that  awaits  n^e.  I  see  ihat  we  are  oniv  reserved 
**  for  a  greater  condemnation,  when  our  enemies,  have 
'*  got  arms  in  their  hands.  Nothing  but  blood  will  sa- 
«'  tisfy  their  malice.  I  am  ready  nevertheless,  to  divest 
^'  myself  of  the  decemvirate;  and  the  sooner  the  bet- 

€i  ter." The   senate    passed  a  decree,   "  That  the 

<<  decemvirs  should  instantly  depose  themselves;  that  the 
'<  high-priest  Q..  Furius,  should  create  tribunes  of  the 
**  people;  and  that  none  should  be  liable  to  prosecutioa 
**  upon  account  of  the  desertion  of  the  soldiers,  or  re- 
«'  moval  of  the  people  to  Mount  Aventirie." 

These  matters  being  finished,  and  the  senate  broke  up, 
the  decemvirs  repaired  to  the  forum,  and  in  the  aiigein- 
bly  of  the  people,  abdicated  their  office,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  citizens. 

The  news  was  immediately  carried  to  the  camp  by 
the  deputies,  who  had  all  the  people  that  were  ]fift  m  . 
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the  city  in  their  retinue.  Another  part  of  the  people 
went  out  from  the  camp  to  meet  them.  They  congra- 
tulated each  other  upon  the  recovery  of  peace  and  li- 
berty. Then  the  deputies,  having  called  an  assembly, 
delivered  themselves  to  this  purpose:  "  Return,  soldiers, 
"  to  your  countr\%  your  household  gods,  your  wives  and 
*'  children;  and  may  your  return  be  attended  with  all 
'*  the  prosperity,  success,  and  felicity  to  yourselves  and 
"  the  republic,  which  your  hearts  can  desire !  Returi), 
"  however,  with  the  same  moderation  to  the  city,  you 
*'  have  hitherto  observed,  when  so  great  a  multitude, 
"  in  a  necessity  so  urgent  and  so  genera),  have  not  in- 
"  jured  a  single  field.  March  back  to  the  Aventine, 
"  whence  y^u  came.  There,  in  that  place  of  happy 
*'  augury,  where  you  laid  the  first  foundation  of  your 
•'  lihert}^  create  tribunes  of  the  people.  The  high- 
"  priest  will  be  there,  to  preside  in  your  assembly." 

The  joy,  upon  this  occasion,  was  general  and  exces- 
sive, and  expressed  jn  the  loudest  acclamations.  Imme- 
diately the  army  snatclied  up  their  ensigns,  and  march- 
ed to  Rome,  congratulating  all  they  met,  and  receiving 
their  congratulations.  They  passed  through  the  city 
with  profound  silence,  and  halted  upon  Mount  Aventine, 
where  the  high-priest  immediately  holding  the  assembly, 
they  elected  their  tribunes.  A.  Virginius  was  first  nam- 
ed, then  L.  Icilius,  and  P.  Numitorius,  Virginia's  uncle, 
as  the  chief  promoters  of  the  secession.  After  them, 
C.  Sicinius,  a  descendant  of  that  Sicinius,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  created  the  first  tribune  upon  the  sacred 
Mount:  and  M.  Duilius,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  ofiice  of  tribune,  before  the  institution  of  the  de- 
cemvirate,  and  ever  after  had  stood  firm  against  them, 
in  the  interest  of  the  people :  five  others  were  chosen, 
M.  Titinius,  M.  Pomponius,  C.  Apronius,  P.  Villius, 
C.  Oppius,  more  in  expectation  of  future,  than  for  past 
services. 

As  soon  as  they  entered  upon  office,  on   a  motion  of 
Iciliuft,  they  enacted,  that  no  person  should  be  prose 
cuted  for  separating  from  the  decemvirs.     Duilius,  at  tlit 
same  time^  passed  a  bill  for  the  election  of  consuls,  with 
the  right-of^  appeal  to  the  people^     All  these  things  were 
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transacted  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  in  the  Flami- 
nian  meadows,  now  the  Flaminian  circus. 

CHAP.  LV. 

Popular  law3  introduced  hy  the  new  contulsi, 

Lucius  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius  were  then 
elected  consuls,  by  an  inter-rex,  and  immediately  en- 
tere((  upon  the  duties  of  their  olBce.  The  popular  ad- 
ministration of  these  consuls,  though  it  did  no  .hurt,  gave 
110  small  ofience  to  the  Patricians,  who  considered  every 
precaution  which  was  taken  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the 
peoplci  as  a  derogation  of  their  prerogative.  In  the 
first  place,  whereas  it  was  a  disputable  point  in  law, 
whetlier  the  senators  were  amenable  to  .the  decrees  of 
the  commons ;  the  consuls  now  passed  a  law  in  the  co- 
mitia  by  centuries,  ordaining  that  whatever  the  com- 
Qioris  ^hou!d  enact  in  the  comitia  by  tribes,  should  be 
binding  on  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  by  which  law, 
the  bills  of  the  tribunes  were  armed  with  a  very  daa- 
gerous  weapon.  After  this,  they  revived  the  other  con- 
sular law,  concerning  the  right  of  appeal,  the  chief  piUar 
of  their  liberty,  which  had  been  overturned  by  the  der 
cemvirs;  but,  for  the  time  coming,  gave  it  new  force  by 
an  appendix:  "  Prohibiting  the  future  creation. of  any 
"  magistrate,  from  whom  there  should  be  no  appeal,  and 
"  whoever  should  attempt  it,  might  be  put  to  death  with 
"  impunity,  or  even  a  prosecution,  on  that  account," 

The  people  being  thus  sufficiently  secured  by  the  right 
of  appeal,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  protection  of  their 
tribunes  on  the  other;  that  the  persons  of  the  tribunes 
might  be  sacred  and  inviolable,  they  revived  some  an- 
cient ceremonies,  now  almost  forgot.  And,  that  they 
might  not.  only  have  religion  for  their  defence,  but  aa 
expiess  law  in  their  favour,  they  enacted,  **  That  who- 
"  ever  should  maltreat  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  .^Sdiles 
"  and  judges,  or  decemvirs^  his  head  should  be  devoted 
"  to  Jupiter,  and  his  family  exposed  to  sale,  at  the  tem- 
"  pie  of  Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera."  The  lawyers  con-* 
fend,  that  by  this  law,  no  man's  person  is  rendered  m^ 
(red ;  but  that  the  man  who  does  any  of  them  a  pismifisil 
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injury,  is  liable  to  the  pains  of  law.  For  which  reason, 
an  ^Jile  may  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  a  superior 
magistrate ;  which,  though  not  expressly  warranted  by 
law,  for  it  is  hurting  a  man,  who  by  lliis  law  is  secured  ; . 
vet  it  is  an  argument  against  ii,  that  the  person  of  an 
iEdile  is  not  sacred.  They  likevv.>e  maintain,  tin*  the 
tribunes  were  declared  sacred,  by  an  o:\ih  of  the  pccple, 
at  the  first  institution  of  their  otlice.  It  is  also  a'stried 
by  some,  that  the  consuls,  and  the  praetors  aisf>,  clii)sen 
under  the  same  auspices  with  thenv  have  the  orivi'ege 
of  this  law,  as  rhe  consul  comes  under  the  deaumiiiaiion 
of  a  judge.  But,  as"  the  praelors  at  liiat  time,  not  the 
consuls,  were  considered  as  judges,  this  explanation  of 
the  law  is  inadmissibie. 

The  same  consuls  also  ordained,  that  the  decrees  of 
the  senate,  which  before  that,  tht  consuls  could  suppress 
or  alter,  should  for  the  future  be  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Ceres,  and  kept  by  the  iEdile^.  Duilius  then  broughf 
in  a  bill,  which  the  people  passed  into  a  law,  "  Tha^ 
*'  whoever  should  deprive  the  people  of  their  tribunes, 
"  or  create  a  magistrate  without  appeal,  should  be  scour- 
*'  ged  with  rods,  and  lose  his  head.'*  Though  the  Patri- 
cians opposed  none  of  these  laws,  as  none  of  them  liil 
been  personally  injured,  yet  the}'  did  not  receive  thcn> 
without  regret. 

CHAR     LVI. 

Appiui  brought  to  his  trial  by  Virgiiiiuft, 

I.  HE  authority  of  the, tribunes,  and  the  liberties  oi  xhr 
people  being  thus  established,  they  thought  it  was  hl^h 
time  now,  to  call  the  decemvirs  to  account,  but  nut  Liy 
the  lump,  only  one  by  one,  in  consequence  of  whit  It, 
Virginius  was  pitched  on  as  the  first  prosecutor,  and 
Appius,  in  course  was  the  defendant.  When  the  day 
ior  Appius's  trial  was  come,  he  stept  into  the  forum, 
escorted  by  a  band  of  young  Patricians,  which  gave 
every  one  a  retrospect  of  those  melancholy  days,  when 
the  same  Patricians,  like  so  many  guards,  made  up  his 
^Cain. 

Virginius  then  addressed  himself  to  the  people,  to  tiui 
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following  efifect.  "  Speeches  are  only  necessary  to  sup- 
*'  port  causes  that  are  doubtful;  I  shall  not^  therefoie, 
"  take  up  your  time  in  enumerating  the  crimes  of  aman« 
"  whose  cruelly  laid  you  under  the  necessity  of  taking 
'•  up  arms,  to  rescue  yourselves  from  it;  nor  will  I  give 
"  liim  leave  to  aggravate  his  crimes,  by  the  impudence 
^  of  defending  them.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  Appius 
Claudius,  touch  upon  your  flagitious  practices,  for  the 
whole  space  of  two  years.  There  is  one  crime  only, 
to  which  I  shall  confme  my  charge,  and  of  which,  if 
**  you  do  not  instantly  clear  yourself,  I  order  you  to  be 
•*  led  to  prison.  Why  did  you,  contrary  to  law,  refuse 
"  a  person,  whose  liberty  was  brought  into  dispute,  the 
«'  possession  of  that  liberty,  till  the  trial  was  over?"    . 

Appius  had  no  hope  of  assistance  from  the  tribunes, 
iioi-  from  the  voices  of  the  people;  nevertheless,  be  cal- 
led upon  the  tribunes  ;  and  finding  none  of  them  inter- 
posing, when  the  oQiccr  laid  hold  of  him  to  drag  him 
away,  hi*  called  out,  /  appeaL  That  word,  the  pillar  of 
popular  liberty,  from  a  man  who  had  so  lately  violated 
Tilt'  laws  of  liberty,  caused  an  universal  silence;  The 
ll(.)()uy  of  every  one  was, — "  It  is  plain  there  are  gods, 
w  ho  make  human  afliiirs  their  care.  The  puoishment 
of  cruelty  and  pride  is  slow,  but  severe.  Is  the  man 
"  who  abolished  all  appeals,  now  reduced  to  have  re^ 
"  course  to  them,  and  to  implore  the  protectiou  of  tbat 
*'  very  people,  of  whose  rights  he  was  the  subverter?— 
*•  Is  the  unjust  judge,  who  gave-op  a  free  person  to  sla- 
"  very,  now  himself  abandoned  to  chains  and  prison, 
**  VN  iihout  the  least  st>pport  from  his  privilege  of  liberty  ?** 
Amidst  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  Appius  was  heard 
imploriiig  their  protection.  lie  enumerated  the  great 
services  his  ancestors  had  done  to  the  state,  both  in  peace 
and  in  vy-ar.  "  He  deplored  his  unhappy  zeal  for  the 
*'  interests  of  the  people,  which  had  induced  him  tore- 
*'  nounce  the  consulship,  to  establish  an  equal  right  a- 
*'  mong  all  the  citizens,  by  a  scheme  of  new  laws,  though 
"  by  that  means  he  had  drawn  the  displeasure  of  the 
"  whole  senate  upon  him  :  and  though  the  laws  them- 
''  selves  he  had  lately  instituted,  were  still  in  force,  their 
<'  author  was  now  to  be  dragged   to  prison.  -  With   re> 

"  spect  to  other  matters,  he  would  render  an  acconoi  qf 
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"  his  cdnduct,  when  leave  should  be  granted  him  of 
"  making  a  legal  defence :  and  in  the  pivsent  case  he 
*'  only  wanted  permission,  as  a  citizen  of  Rome,  to  make 
"  his  defence,  and  to  have  the  judgment  of  the  Roman 
**  people:  For  be  was  not  so  rnuch  afraid  uf  all  that 
"  malice  could  lay  to  his  charge,  as  to  despair  of  the 
*'  equity  and  clemency  of  bis  fellow  citizens.  If  he  was 
"  led  to  jail,  without  the  privilegeof  making  his  defence, 
**  be  would  again  appeal  to  the  tribunes,  and  would 
"  advise  them  not  to  follow  the  example  of  those  they 
**  hated.  That  if  the  tribunes  confessed  they  had  con- 
"  certed  among  themselves  to  abolish  the  right  of  appeal, 
**  from  them  he  would  appeal  to  the  people,  and  implore 
*'  the  protection  of  the  laws  just  made,  by  joint  consent 
**  of  consuls  and  tribunes,  to  confirm  that  privilege* 
**  What  citizen  of  any  rank  can  6nd  his  account  in  these 
"  laws,  if  Appius  Claudius  cannot  ?  Your  comluct  with 
"  regard  to  me,  will  really  evince,  whether  the  right  of 
*'  appeal  be  only  an  empty  name,  or  whether  oppression 
**  will  find  relief  in  them,  against  the  cabals  and  injustics 
*'  of  magistrates. 

CHAP.     LVII. 

Appius  imprisoned.     War  with  the  JEqiti  and  Volsct. 

JVar  with  the  Sabines^ 

V  IRGINIUS  in  return  said,  "That  Appius  Claudius. 
"  of  all  mankind,  had  nothing  to  do  with  laws,  or  any 
"  social  compact,  nor  ought  he  to  derive  any  benefit 
"  from  tbem.  Only  look  at  yonder  tribunal,  where  this 
««  perpetual  decemvir,  the  declared,  enemy  of  the  lives, 
''  fortunes,  and  liberties  of  the  citizens,  threatening  all 
*^  with  rods  and  axes.;  regardless  of  gods  and  men,  and 
/'  always  surrounded  with  hangmen,  instead  oflictors; 
"  passing  from  rapines  and  murders  to  brutal  lust,  de- 
'^  livered  up  to  his  infamous  pander,  in  the  presence  of 
'*  the  Roman  people,  a  maid  of  free  condition,  tearing 
'<  her  from  the  arms  of  her  father,  like  a  slave  who  had 
««  become  the  perquisite  of  the  conqueror :  where,  by  a 
'^  cruel  sentence,  founded  on  the  most  flagrant  injustice, 
"  armed  the  band  of  the  unhappy  f\ither  against  the  lifv 
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CHAP.     LI. 
7!he  Secession  in  continuation. 
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HEN  the  deputies  were  wiilnirawn,  Virginius   re- 
presented 10  the  soldiers,  *'  That  they   had  ju!|t  before 

been  at  a  loss  in  a  matter  of  no  ^reat  difiiculty,  only 

for  this  reason,  that  they  were  a  body  without  a  head. 

That  they  had  indeed  given   an  answer  quite  to  the 

purpose ;  but  it  was  rather  the  etTect  of  cliance,  than 
**  the  result  of  public  deliberation.  That  it  was  his  own 
"  opinion,  they  should  elect  ten  persons^  whom  they 
"  should  invest  with  the  chief  command,  under  the  mar- 
"  tial  title  of  military  tribunes.''  When  they  put  him 
at  the  head  of  the  list :  "  Reserve,  (said  he^)  your  gener- 
**  ous  intentions  for  me,  for  times  more  favourable  to  us 
*'  both.  No  dignity  can  sit  easy  on  roe,  whilst  my 
''  daughter  is  unrevenged  :  and  at  this  time  of  public 
"  embarrassment,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  confer  offices 
^'  of  authority  upon  {persons  most  exposed  to  the  harr^ 
"  of  those  in  opposition.  If  you  think  me  c^apable  of 
"  serving  you,  my  endeavours  will  be  no  less  exerted  in 
"  continuing  a  private  person.'* 

Ten  military  tribunes  were  accordingly  created.  The 
other  army  employed  against  the  Sabines,  soon  took  the 
hint,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Icilius  and  NumitoriuSi 
threw  oft'  all  allegiance  to  the  decemvirs. 

The  murder  of  Siccius  now  appeared  to  them  in  the 
most  glaring  colours,  and  incensed  them  no  less,  than 
the  late  accounts  they  had  received  of  the  base  attempt 
upon  Virginia's  honour.  Whenever  Icilius  heard  th^t 
military  tribunes  were  created  on  the  Aventine  bill,  lest 
the  city  Coniitia  should  set  a  precedent.  In  electing-  those 
who  were  military  tribunes^  to  be  tribunes  of  the  peoplci 
especially  as  he  was  a  man  much  versant  in  popular  af- 
fairs, and  had  an  eye  to  the  tribunitian  power  himselfi 
be  took  care,  before  they  set  out  for  the  city,  that  the 
same  number  of  military  tribunes  should  be  appointed 
by  that  army,  and  invested  with  the  same  authority. 

They  entered  the  city  with  colours  flying,  by  the  gate 
Collina,  and  marched  in  a  body  through  Wfi  middle  of 
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it,  to  the  Aventine  Mount.  There,  having  joined  the 
other  array,  they  gave  it  in  charge  to  the  twenty  tribunes, 
to  chuse  two  ot  their  number  to  the  supreme  command. 
Their  choice  fell  upon  M.  Oppius  and  Sex.  Manilius. 

The  senators  anxious  for  the  coramonweakhj  sat  every 
day ;  but  the  time  which  ought  to  have  been  employed 
in  concerting  prudent  measures,  was  wasted  in  strife  and 
wrangling.  The  decemvirs  were  incessantly  reproached 
wjth  the  murder  of  Sicinius,  the  lust  of  Appius,  and  the 
miscarriages  in  the  war.  They  resolved,  however,  to 
send  Valerius  and  Horatius  to  the  Mount  Aventine  ;  but 
they  refused  to  undertake  the  embassy,  till  the  decem- 
vm  should  divest  themselves  of  the  ensigns  of  their  au- 
thority, which  they  ought  to  have  done  twelve  months 
ago.  The  decemvirs  complained^  that  they  were  to  be 
reduced,  by  force,  to  the  condition  of  private  persons, 
declaring,  they  would  not  lay  down  their  authority,  be- 
fore jthe  laws  were  passed,  for  enacting  which  they  had 
been  created,  which  was  the  only  term  fixed  for  the  ex- 
piration t>f  their  magistracy. 

CHAP.     LIT. 

The  Decemvirs  are  prevailed  on  to  la]/  down  their  aiuhoritjf, 

X  HE  people  having  got  intelligence,  by  means  of  M. 
Duilius,  who  had  been  a  tribune,  that  the  senate  had 
come  to  no  decisive  resolution,  owing  to  their  constant 
wranglinffs,  they  left  the  Aventine,  and  retired  to  the 
■acred  Mount :  Duilius  assuring  them,  that  the  fathers 
woald  never  think  seriously  of  the  matter,  till  they  should 
■ee  the  city  totally  deserted.  "  But  the  Mons  Sacer  will 
''remind  them  of  the  steady  resolution  of  the  commons, 
'£  ,and  convince  them,  that  unless  the  tribunes  be  restor- 
"  ed,  they  will  find  a  re-union  impracticable." 

Marching,  therefore,  by  the  Nomantine  way,  then 
called  Ficulensis,  they  encamped  on  the  sacred  Mount, 
ob^rviug  the  same  good  discipline,  for  which  their  an- 
cestors had  been  so  much  admired.  Thither  they  were 
accompanied  by  the  people,  none  staying  behind,  whose 
age  would  permit  him  to  go.  Their  wives  and  children 
came  after  them,  asking  them  mournful  I  v,  to  whose  care 
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they  had  consigned  them  in  a  city,  where  neither  the 
honour  of  women,  nor  public  liberty  was  safe  ? 

Rome  saw  herself  now  changed  into  a'  frightful  soli- 
tude, and  not  a  creature  to  be  seen  in  the  forum,  but 
such  as  were  worn  out  with  years.     When  the  fathers, 
after  they  were  assembled  in  senate,  observed  nobody  in 
the  forum,  several  besides  Valerius  and  Horatius,  boldly 
remonstrated  to  this  effect :  "  What  is. it  you  wait  fon 
*'  venerable  fathers?  11  the  decemvirs  will  persist  in  their 
''  obstinacy,  will  you  sufi'er  all  to  go  to  perdition  ?  And 
*'  pray.  Messieurs  Decemvirs,  what  is  that  sovereignty, 
"  of  which  you  are  so  tenacious? — a  sovereignty  over 
''  empty  houses  and  bare  walls?  Do  not  you   blush  to 
*'  see,  that  all  the  citizens  in  the  forum  scarce  equal  the 
*'  number  of  your  lictors  ?  Should  the  enemy  come  to 
*'  attack  us,  what  coukl  you  dor  Should  the  people,  see- 
ing us  so  unconcerned  about  their  removal,  advance 
hither  in  arms  against  you,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence ?,  Are  you  determined  to  make  the  period  of 
your  authority,  of  the  same  date  with  the  rain  of  the 
republic?  Is  it  not  evident,  that  you  must  either  have 
•'  no  people,  or  they  must  have  tribunes  ?   We  shall 
"  sooner  give  up  our  Patrician   magistrates,  than  they 
*'  their  Plebeian.     They  extorted  from  our  fathers  that. 
'"  Plebeian   magistracy,    of   which,   at  that  time,  they 
''  had   not  experienced  the  benefit ;  and  it  is  not  ver^ 
"  probable,  now  that  they  have  tasted  the  sweets  of  it, 
''  they  will  ever  consent  to  part  with  it;  especially  as 
"  your  government  has  been  such,  as  to  make  them  feel 
*'  the  want  of  protection." 

Discourses  of  this  kind  saluting  the  ears  of  the  decern- 
Tirs  from  all  sides,  they  were  overcome  by  so  unanimous* 
a  concurrence,  and  declared,  that  since  it  must  be  so^ 
they  should  be  wholly  governed  by  thcT  senate.  But 
there  was  one  thing  they  begged  leave  to  request,^ which 
was  not  unworthy  of  attention,  that  they  might  not  be 
exposed  as  victims  to  the  rage  of  their  enemies,  for  it 
concerned  them  nearly,  not  to  accustom  the  people  in 
the  punishment  of  the  decemvirs,  to  dip  their  hands  in 
*he  blood  of  the  Patricians. 
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CHAP.  Lin. 

A  coalition  of  the  two  Orders. 

V  ALERIUS  and  Horatius  were  then  deputed  witli 
full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  pacification  with-  the 
people  ;  and  it  was  recommeDcie<l  to  them,  to  take  pro- 
per precautions,  that  the  (lecemvirs  might  not  suttiE;r  from 
the  rage  and  violence  of  ihe  populace.  As  ihe}'  were 
approaching,  they  were  met  and  ushered  into  the  camp, 
with  universal  joy,  as  the  deliverers  of  their  country, 
by  their  exertions  in  this  aifair,  both  in  setting  it  on 
foot,  and  bringing  it  to  a  happy  conclusion.  For  all 
^hichy  they  had  public  thanks  returned  them. 

Icilios  spoke  fur  the  multitude.  When  they  came  to 
am  explana^tion,  the  deputies  desiring  to  be  informed 
with  respect  to  the  people's  demands ;  Icilius*s  answer, 
which  had  been  concerted  before  their  arrival,  plainly 
evinced,  that  the  people  founded  their  pretensions  more 
ID  equity,  than  in  the  arms  which  they  had  in  their 
hands.  They  insisted  on  the  re-establishment  of  tri- 
bunes, and  the  right  of  appeal,  which  had  been  the  pil- 
lars of  their  liberty,  before  the  creation  of  the  decemvirs, 
together  with  an  amnesty  for  all.  those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  advising  the  revolt  and  the  secession.  On- 
ly they  insisted  to  have  the  decemvirs  punished  with 
great  severity,  making  it  a  point,  that  the  decemvirs 
should  be  delivered  into  their  hands,  and  they  threaten* 
ed  to  burn  them  alive. 

The  deputies  replied ;  *'  Your  claim,  gentlemen, 
«*  which  we  suppose  has  the  general  approbation,  is  so 
"  fair  and  equitable,  that  we  come  prepared  to  grant  it 
"  of  our  own  accord.  For,  it  only  lencls  to  protect  your 
**  liberty,  and  not  to  promote  licentiousness,  to  the  pre- 
**  judice  of  others.  Your  resentment  against  the  decem- 
"  virs,  we  must  rather  pardon  than  comply  with.  From 
«'  an  abhorrence  of  cruelty,  you  want  to  give  an  example 
*5  of  Jt  in  your  own  conduct ;  and  are  for  lording  it  over 
*'  others,  before  you  have  made  sure  of  your  own  free- 
"  dom.  Shall  this  city  never  see  an  end  of  our  enmity, 
"  and  declared  war  between  the  senate  and   people- 
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**  You  have  mure  occasion  for  the  shield .  than  the 
"  swjrd.  He  is  brought  lo'w  enough^  who,  degraded 
"  froiii  his  authority  must  live  on  a  level  with  others, 
without  the  power  of  committing,  or  the  trouble  of  re- 
senting injuries.  If  at  any  time  you  would  wish  to 
api)edr  formidable,  it  must  be  when  you  have  re- 
"  covered  your  magistrates  and  your  laws,  when  you  will 
**  have  the  power  in  your  own  hands,  and  our  lives  and 
**  fortunes  at  your  disposal.  Then,  and  not  till  theo, 
"  can  you  determine  the  fate  of  any  one.  For  the  pne- 
•"  sent,  be  satisfied  with  the  recovery  of  your  liberty/' 

CHAP.     LIV. 

Restoration  of  the  Consulate  and  tribtmitian  power. 

X  HE  whole  assembly,  having  unanimously  submitted 
their  pretensions  to  the  deputies,  they. promised  to  return 
soon  with  the  ratification  of  their  demands.  When,,  on 
their  return,  they  laid  the  people's  claims  before  the 
senators:  the  rest  of  the  decemvirs,  beyond  all  expecta^ 
tion,  finding  no  mention  made  of  punishing  them,  ob- 
jected to  nothing ;  but  Appius,  the  most  cruel  and  odi- 
ous wretch  of  the  whole,  measuring  the  people's  hatred 
of  him,  by  his  to  them,  said,  "  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the 
**  fate  that  awaits  me.  I  see  ihat  we  are  only  reserved 
**  for  a  greater  condemnation,  when  our  enemies,  have 
"  got  arms  in  their  hands.  Nothing  but  blood  will  sa- 
<<  tisfy  their  malice.  I  am  ready  nevertheless,  to  divest 
^'  myself  of  the  decemvirate;  and  the  sooner  the  bet- 

4t  ter." The   senate    passed  a  decree,   "  That  the 

'<  decemvirs  should  instantly  depose  themselves;  that  the 
'<  high-priest  Q.  Furius,  should  create  tribunes  of  the 
^*  people ;  and  that  none  should  be  liable  to  prosecution 
**'  upon  account  of  the  desertion  of  the  soldiers,  or  re- 
«  moval  of  I  lie  people  to  Mount  Aventine." 

These  matters  being  finished,  and  the  senate  broke  up, 
the  decemvirs  repaired  to  the  forum,  and  in  the  asiem- 
bly  of  the  people,  abdicated  their  office,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  citizens. 

The  news  w^as  immediately  carried  to  the  camp  by 
the  deputies,  who  had  all  the  people  that  were  left  in 
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the  city  in  their  retinue.     Another  part  of  the  people 
went  out  from  the  camp  to  meet  them.    They  congra-. 
tulated  each  other  upon  the  recovery  of  peace  and  li- 
berty.    Then  the  deputies,  having  called  an   assembly, 
delivered  themselves  to  this  purpose:  '*  Return,  soldiers, 
"  to  your  country,  your  household  gods,  your  wives  and 
**  children;  and  may  your  return  be  attended  with  all 
"  the  prosperity,  success,  and  felicity  to  yourselves  and  - 
"  the  republic,  which  your  hearts  can  desire !  Retun^ 
*'  however,  with  the  same  moderation  to  the  city,  yoa 
"  have   hitherto  observed,  when  so  great  a  multitude, 
"  in  a  necessity  so  urgent  and  so  general,  have  not  in- 
*'  jured  a  single  field.     March  back  to  the  Aventine, 
•'  whence  you  came.     There,  in  that  place  of  happy 
"  augury,  where  you  laid  the  first  foundation  of  your 
*'  lihSerty,  create  tribunes  of  the   people.      The   high- 
•*  priest  will  be  there,  to  preside  in  your  assembly." 
.    The  joy,  upon  this  occasion,  was  general  and  exces- 
sive, and  expressed  jn  the  loudest  acclamations.     Imme- 
diately the  army  snatched  up  their  ensigns,  and  march- 
ed to  Rome/  congratulating  all  they  met,  and  receiving 
their  congratulations.     They    passed   through  the  city 
with  profound  silence,  and  baited  upon  Mount  Aventine, 
where  the  high-priest  immediately  holding  the  assembly, 

*they  elected  their  tribunes.  A.  Virginius  was  first  nam- 
ed, then  L.  Icilius,  and  P.  Numitorius,  Virginia's  uncle, 
as  the  chiief  promoters  of  the  secession.  After  them, 
C.  Sicinius,  a  descendant  of  that  Sicinius,  who  is  said 
to  have   been  created  the  first  tribune   upon  the  sacred 

.  Mount:  and  M.  Duilius,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  ofiice  of  tribune,  before  the  institution  of  the  de- 
e^mvirate,  and  ever  after  had  stood  firm  against  them, 
in  the  interest  of  the  people :  five  others  were  chosen, 
M.  Titinius,  M.  Pomponius,  C.  Apronius,  P.  Villius, 
C.  Oppius,  more  in  expectation  of  future,  than  for  past 
services. 

As  soon  as  they  entered  upon  office,  on  a  motion  of 
Icilius  they  enacted,  that  no  person  should  be  prose- 
cuted for  separating  from  the  decemvirs.  Duilius,  at  the 
same  time,  passed  a  bill  for  the  election  of  consuls,  with 
the  right-oi^ appeal' to  the  pcojile^     All  these  things  were 
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transacted  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  in  the  Flami* 
nian  meadows,  now  the  Flaminian  circus. 

.   CHAP.  LV. 

Popular  laws  introduced  by  the  netc  consuls. 

Lucius  Valerius  and  M.  Horatlus  were  then 
elected  consuls,  by  an  inter-rex,  and  immediately  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  their  office.  The  popular  ad- 
ministration of  these  consuls,  though  it  did  no  hurt,  gave 
no  Miinll  ofience  to  the  Patricians,  who  considered  every 
precaution  which  was  taken  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the 
peo{>le,  as  a  derogation  of  their  prerogative.  In  the 
lirst  place,  whereas  it  was  a  disputable  point  in  law, 
wtiethcr  the  senators  were  amenable  to  the  decrees  of 
the  commons ;  the  consuls  now  passed  a  law  in  the  co- 
mitiu  by  centuries,  ordaining  that  whatever  the  com- 
Qions  >hou!d  enact  in  the  comitia  by  tribes,  should  be 
Lintling  on  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  by  which  law, 
llie  bills  of  the  tribunes  were  armed  with  a  very  dan- 
gerous weapon.  After  this,  they  revived  the  other  con- 
sular luw,  concerning  the  right  of  appeal,  the  chief  pillar 
of  their  liberty,  which  had  been  overturned  by  the  de- 
cemvirs; but,  for  the  time  coming,  gave  it  new  force  by 
an  appendix :  "  Prohibiting  the  future  creation  of  any 
*'  magistrate,  from  whom  there  should  be  no  appeal,  and 
"  whoever  should  attempt  it,  might  be  put  to  death  with 
*'  impunity,  or  even  a  prosecution,  on  that  account," 

The  people  being  thus  sufficiently  secured  by  the  right 
of  ajipeal,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  protection  of  their 
tribunes  on  the  other;  that  the  persons  of  the  tribunes 
might  be  sacred  and  inviolable,  they  revived  some  an- 
cient ceremonies,  now  almost  forgot.  And,  that  they 
might  not  only  have  religion  for  their  defence,  but  an 
expiess  law  in  their  favour,  they  enacted,  "  That  who- 
"  ever  should  maltreat  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  .^Sdiles 
"  and  judges,  or  decemvirs,  his  head  should  be  devoted 
**  to  Jupiter,  and  his  family  exposed  to  sale,  at  the  tem- 
"  pie  of  Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera."  The  lawyers  con- 
tend, that  by  this  law,  no  man's  person  is  rendered  sa- 
cred ;  but  that  the  man  wlio  does  any  of  them  a  manifest 
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injury,  is  liable  to  the  pains  of  law.  For  which  reason, 
an  ^dile  may  be  arrested  and  iniprisoned  by  a  superior 
magistrate ;  which,  though  not  expressly  warranted  by 
law,  for  it  is  hurting  a  man,  who  by  this  law  is  secured  ; . 
yet  it  is  an  argument  against  it,  that  the  person  of  an 
i^dile  is  not  sacred.  They  likewise  maintain,  that  the 
tribunes  were  declared  sacreJ,  by  an  oath  of  the  people, 
at  the  iirst  institution  of  their  otfice.  It  is  also  ar<serled 
by  some,  that  the  consols,  and  the  praetors  also,  chosen 
under  the  same  auspices  with  them^  have  the  privilege 
of  this  law,  as  the  consul  comes  under  the  denomination 
of  a  judge.  But,  as  the  praetors  at  that  time,  not  the 
consuls,  were  considered  as  judges,  this  explanation  of 
the  law  is  inadmissible. 

The  same  consuls  also  ordained,  that  the  decrees  of 
the  senate,  which  before  that,  the  consuls  could  suppress 
or  alter,  should  for  the  future  be  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Ceres,  and  kept  by  the  -flidiles.  Duilius  then  brought 
in  a  bill,  which  the  people  passed  into  a  law,  "  That 
"  whoever  should  deprive  the  people  of  their  tribunes, 
"  or  create  a  magistrate  without  appeal,  should  be  scour- 
«*  ged  with  rods,  and  lose  his  head."  Though  the  Patri- 
cians opposed  none  of  these  laws,  as  none  of  them  had 
been  personally  injured,  yet  they  did  not  receive  thcpi 
without  regret. 

CHAR     LVI. 

Applm  brought  to  his  tibial  by  Virginiua, 

1  HE  authority  of  the,  tribunes,  and  the  liberties  of  tlm 
people  being  thus  established,  they  thought  it  was  higlt 
time  now,  to  call  the  decemvirs  to  account,  but  not  by 
the  lump,  only  one  by  one,  in  conseijuencc  of  which, 
Virginius  was  pitched  on  as  the  first  prosecutor,  and 
Appius,  in  course  was  the  defendant.  When  the  day 
ibr  Appius's  trial  was  come,  he  stept  into  the  forum, 
escorted  by  a  band  of  young  Patricians,  which  gave 
every  one  a  retrospect  of  those  melancholy  days,  when 
the  same  Patricians,  like  so  many  guards,  made  up  his 
train. 

Virginius  then  adtlressed  himself  to  the  people,  to  tlio 
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following  effect.  "  Speeches  are  only  necessary  to  sup- 
**  port  causes  that  are  doubtful ;  I  shall  not«  iherelbie, 
take  up  your  time  in  enumerating  the  crimes  of  anian* 
whose  cruelly  iaiii  you  under  the  necessity  of  taking 
up  arms^  to  rescue  yourselves  from  it;  nor  will  I  give 
him  leave  to  aggravate  his  crimes,  by  the  impudence 
of  defending  them.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  Appius 
Claudius,  touch  upon  your  flagitious  practices  for  the 
whole  space  of  two  years.  There  is  one  crime  only, 
to  w  hich  I  shall  confme  my  charge,  and  of  which,  if 
you  do  nut  instantly  clear  yourself,  I  oitler  you  to  be 
led  to  {>rison.  Why  did  you,  contrary  to  law,  refuse 
a  person,  whose  liberty  was  brought  into  dispute,  the 
"  possession  of  that  liberty,  till  the  trial  was  over?"    , 

Appius  had  no  hope  of  assistance  from  the  tribunes, 
i!or  from  the  voices  of  the  people;  nevertheless,  lie  cal- 
led upon  the  tribunes  ;  and  finding  none  of  them  inter- 
pivsing,  when  the  oQicer  laid  hold  of  hini  to  drag  him 
awny>  he  called  out,  /  appeal.  That  word,  the  pillar  of 
popular  liberty,  from  a  man  who  had  so  lately  violated 
Ttie  laws  of  liberty,  caused  an  universal  silence;  The 
:» liilot^uy  of  every  one  was, — "  It  is  plain  there  are  gods, 
"  \^U^}  make  human  aflairs  their  care.  The  punishment 
of  cruelty  and  pride  is  slow,  but  severe.  Is  the  man 
who  abolished  all  appeals,  now  reduced  to  have  re- 
course to  them,  and  to  implore  the  protection  of  that 
*'  very  people,  of  whose  rights  he  was  the  sobverter?— 
"  Is  the  unjust  judge,  who  gave-up  a  free  person  to  sla- 
"  very,  now  himself  abandoned  to  chains  and  prison, 
••  >viihout  the  least  sOpport  from  his  privilege  of  liberty  ?" 
Amidst  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  Appius  was  heard 
imploring  their  piotection.  He  enumerated  the  great 
services  his  ancestors  had  done  to  the  state,  both  in  peace 
and  in  war.  '*  He  deplored  his  unhappy  zeal  for  the 
*'  interests  of  the  people,  which  had  inauced  him  tore* 
*'  nounce  the  consulship,  to  establish  an  equal  right  a- 
**  mong  all  the  citizens,  by  a  scheme  of  new  laws,  though 
''  by  toat  means  he  had  drawn  the  displeasure  of  the 
*'  whole  senate  upon  him  :  and  though  the  laws  them- 
**  selves  he  had  lately  instituted,  were  still  in  force,  their 
<*  author  waa  now  to  be  dragged  to  prison.  With  re- 
"  spect  to  other  matters,  he  would  render  an  accoqnt  of 
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bis  cdnduct,  when  leave  shoald  be  granted  him  of 
making  a  legal  defence :  and  in  the  present  case  he 
"  only  wanted  permission,  as  a  citizen  of  Rome,  to  make 
"  his  defence,  and  to  have  the  judgment  of  the  Roman 
"  people:  For  he  was  not  so  much  afraid  of  all  that 
*'  malice  could  lay  to  his  charge,  as  to  despair  of  the 
*'  equity  and  clemency  of  his  fellow  citizens.  If  he  was 
**  led  to  jail,  without  the  privilegeof  making  his  defence, 
''  he  would  again  appeal  to  the  tribunes,  and  would 
"  advise  them  not  to  follow  the  example  of  those  they 
**  hated.  That  if  the  tribunes  confessed  they  had  con- 
"  certed  among  themselves  to  abolish  the  right  of  appeal. 
'!  from  them  he  would  appeal  to  the  people,  and  implore 
-  "  the  protection  of  the  laws  just  made,  by  joint  consent 
"  of  consuls  and  tribunes^  to  confirm  that  privilege. 
**  What  citizen  of  any  rank  can  find  his  account  in  these 
"  laws,  if  Appius  Claudius  cannot?  Your  conduct  with 
"  regard  to  me,  will  really  evince,  whether  the  right  of 
"  appeal  be  only  an  empty  name,  or  whether  oppression 
"  will  find  relief  in  them,  against  the  cabals  ana  injustice 
'*  of  magistrates. 

CHAP.    Lvn. 

Appius  imprisoned.     War  with  the  JEqui  and  Votsci. 

War  mth  the  Sabines, 

V  IRGINIUS  in  return  said,  "That  Appius  Claudius, 
"  of  all  mankind,  had  nothing  to  do  with  laws,  or  any 
''  social  compact;!  nor  ought  he  to  derive  any  benefit 
"  from  tbem.  Only  look  at  yonder  tribunal,  where  this 
**  perpetual  decemvir,  the  declared,  enemy  of  the  lives, 
''  fortunes,  and  liberties  of  the  citizens,  threatening  all 
''  with  rods  and  axes ;  regardless  of  gods  and  men,  and 

J'  always  surrounded  with  hangmen,  instead  of  lictors ; 
"  passing  from  rapines  and  murders  to  brutal  lust,  de- 
"  livered  up  to  his  infamous  pander,  in  the  presence  of 
"  the  Roman  people,  a  maid  of  free  condition,  tearing 

.  *'  her  from  the  arms  of  her  father,  like  a  slave  who  had 
*'  become  the  perquisite  of  the  conqueror :  where,  by  a 

- "  cruel  sentence,  founded  on  the  most  flagrant  injustice, 
"  armed  the  hand  of  the  unhappy  fitthcr  against  the  lifv 
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"  of  his  child.  Nay,  when  her  uncle  and  intended 
"  husband  were  takiiig  up  the  body  of  the  expiring  vir- 
"  gin,  he  ordered  them  both  to  prison,  being  much  more 
"  aftected  for  the  loss  of  his  game,  than  the  tragical 
"  ficene  before  him.  And  he  saw  lu)  reason,  why  the 
"  prison  which  he  had  built,  aad  insolently  called  the 
"  Habitation  of  the  comntons  qf  Ront€,  should  not  also  be 

a  mansion-house  for  himself.    Where  he  might  appeal 

as  often  as  be  pleased,  and  so  often  would  he  impeach 
"  him  on  this  single  article,  that  he  had  unjustly  con^ 
"  demned  a  person  free  bom,  and  in  free  condition,  to  sla- 
**  very.  And  if  lie  does  not  instantly  plead,  I  order  him 
**  to  jail  as  a  criminal  condemned." 

He  wsis  therefore  conducted  to  prison ;  and  thoi^.gh  no-  ' 
body  opposed  his  commitment,  yet  it  made  a  very  strong 
impi'ession  upon  the  minds  of  the  populace,  who  thought 
that  the  rigorous  treatment  of  so  great  a  man  was  an  ex- 
cessive' stretch  of  tribunitian  power.  The  tribune  ap« 
pointed  him  a  day  for  mslking  his  defence.. 

In  the  mean  time,  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  La** 
tins  and  Hernici,  to  congratulate  Rome  on  the  reconci^ 
liation  between  the  two  orders  of  the  state  ;  on  account 
of  which,  they  lodged  in  the  capito)  a  crown  of  gold  as 
a  present  to  Jupiter,  the  best  and  greatest.  Their  finances 
did  not  permit  them  to  go  far  as  to  the  weight ;  but  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  were  more  regarded  in  those  days 
for  il>eir  piety,  than  their  pomp.  They  likewise  brought 
advices,  that  the  ^]ui  and  Voisci  were  making  mighty 
preparations  for  war :  upon  which  the  consuls  were  or-  * 
dered  to  share  the  provinces  between  them.  It  fell  to 
Horatius  to  march  against  the  8a bines,  and  to  Valerius 
to  march  against  the  confederate  forces  of  the  .£qui  and 
Voisci. 

When  they  were  making  the  enrolments  for  these 
services,  such  respect  did  the  p(i(»ple  pay  to  thepe  patriot 
consuls,  that  not  only  the  youth,  but  those  who  had 
served  the  legal  time,  were  ready  to  give  in  their  names, 
and  most  of  them,  too,  as  volunteers:  by  which  means, 
the  army  was  not  only  increased,  but  rendered  much 
more  formidable,  by  the  mixture  of  those  veterans  among 
the  new  raised  recruits.  Before  tluy  left  the  city,  the 
two  last  of  the  twelve  tables  of  laws  were  engraven  oa 
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brass,  and  hung  up  in  the  forunn.  According  to  M)me 
historians,  it  was  the  .^iles,  who,  at  the  instance  of  the 
tribunes,  performed  that  office. 

CHAP.     LVIIL 

jfypHcation  in  favour  of  Appius  fruitless. — Oppius  also 
tried,  and  both  die  in  prison.  The  rest  of  the  Decctiivirs 
banished. 

CaIUS  CLAUDIITS,  having  always  disliked  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Decemvirs  and  particularly  detested  the 
pride  and  insolence  of  his  nephew,  had  withdrawn  to 
Begilkim,  his  native  country ;  but  though  he  was  now 
very  old,  he  returned  to  Rome,  to  assist  him  with  all  his 
credit  at  this  dangerous  conjuncture,  however  much  he 
had  been  a  declared  enemy  of  his  vicei!;  and  for  that 
purpt>se  appeared  in  the  forum  in  a  mourning  habit,  at- 
tended by  his  whole  family  and  a  great  number  of  clients, 
soliciting  the  favour  of  every  one  he  met,  conjuring 
them  "  not  to  entail  on  the  Claudian  family  a  disgrace, 
"  which  would  cause  them  to  be  considered  by  posterity 
''  as  citizens  that  merited  chains  and  prisons. — x>ut  to  suf- 
*'  fer  a  man,  whose  memory  posterity  ought  to  revere, 
'*  as  the  legislator  of  Rome,  and  the  founder  of  their  civil 
*'  rights,  to  lie  in  a  dungeon  with  thieves  and  robbers: 
"^  but  rather  to  suffer  their  just  indignation  to  give  vva}"- 
-*'"  to  the  more  natural  feelings  of  compasMon  which  arise 
**  from  reflection;  and  rather  forgive  one  of  the  Claudii, 
"  for  the  sake  of  so  many  of  the  name  as  interceded  for 
him,  than  out  of  hatred  to  one,  to  reject  the  prayers  of 
so  many. — At  the  same  time  he  begged  leave  tu  as- 
sure.them,  that  this  solicitation  on  his  own  part  was 
not  the  result  of' a  reconciliation  with,  or  partiality 
"  for  the  delinquent,  but  merely  on  account  of  his  re- 
**  lation,  and  honour  of  the  Claudian  name :  and  as  they 
"  had  now  recovered  their  liberty  by  their  bravery,  they 
"  should  also  strengthen  the  union  between  the  two  or- 
"  ders  of  the  state,  by  their  clemency." 

Many,  who  had  no  regard  for  Appius,  were  afTected 
with  the  intreaties  of  this  venerable  old  man;  but  Vir- 
ginias, on  the  other- hand,  "  begged  them  rather  to  havt 
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''  compassion  on  him  ind  his  daughter;  and  to  have  re- 
**  gard  to  the  prayers  not  of  ihe  Claudian  fanfiily,  which 
"  had  exercised  a  cruel  tyranny  over  them,  but  of  Vir- 
"  ginia's  relations,  and  three  tribunes,  who  being  created 
"  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  were  now  imploring 
•*  their  aid  and  protection." 

These  tears  prevailed.  Appius  in  consequence  having 
lost  all  hopes,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  before  the  day 
appointed  for  his  trial  arrived.  Sp.  Oppius,  who  after 
Appius,  was  of  all  the  decemvirs  most  detested,  was  pro- 
secuted soon  after,  at  the  instance  of  Numitorius,  as  an 
accomplice  of  Appius  in  the  affair  of  Virginia,  becanse 
he  was  in  the  city  when  that  infamous  judgment  was 
passed.  But  a  crime  charged  personally  against  himself 
cot  deeper  in  his  condemriation,  than  his  conniving  at 
Aprpius's  baseness.  A  witness  was  produced  who  Dad 
served  twenty-seven  years,  and  had  been  eight  times  ho- 
noured with  military  rewards,  whichJie  had  with  him. — 
Stripping  off*  his  robe,  he  exposed  his  shoulders  which 
had  been  torn  with  rods  by  the  decemvirs'  lictors,  ofTering 
to  submit  him<!elf  to  the  same  treatment  again,  if  Oppius 
could  assign  any  good  reason  for  his  cruelty.  Oppius 
was. also  sent  to  prison,  and  before  the  day  of  his  trial,  he 
was  no  more.  The  estates  of  both  were  confiscated  by 
the  tribunes.  The  rest  of  the  decemvirs  were  banished, 
;ind  their  estates  confiscated.  Claudius,  who  had  claimed 
Virginia,  was  condemned  on  the  day  appointed  for  his 
trial;  but  Virginius  remitted  his  execution,  and  convert- 
ed the  sentence  into  banishment,  when  he  retired  toTi- 
hur. — ^Thus  the  manes  of  Virginia,  more  happy  after  her 
death  than  in  her  life,  having  wandered  through  so  many 
houses  in  pursuit  of  just  vengeance,  were  at  length  ap- 
peased, by  the  punishment  of  all  the  guilty, 

CHAP.  LIX. 

Seasonable  interposition  nf  Duilius,     The  FathefB  dissatiS' 
fied  ivith  the  popularity  of  the  consuls. 

X  HE  senators  were  now  under  no  small  apprehensions, 

seeing  the  tribunes  had  become  as  sanguinary  as  the  de- 

cemvirs  had  been  before,  when  Duilius,  who  was  one 
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of  their  tribunes,  gave  a  very  seasonable  check  to  the 
immoderate  slretch  of  power;  "  declaring,  that  enough 
"  had  been  done,  both  ibr  the  security  of  their  liberties, 
"  and  the  punishment  of  their  enemies ;  and  therefore 
"  he  wouiti  suiter  no  person  to  be  cited  to  a  trial,  nor 
"  committed  to  prison,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
"  With  respect  to  the  past,  to  revivie  the  remembrance  of 
"  old  faults,  which  ought  to  be  buried  in  oblivion,  now 
"  tliat  the  decemvirs,  in  their  punishment,  had  expiated 
"  new  ones,  would  be  highly  improper.  With  respect 
*'  to  the  future,  the  steady  and  unanimous  zeal  of  both 
"  consuls  in  guarding  the  liberty  of  the  people,  would  be 
' "  sufficient  security  that  nothing  will  happen  to  require 
"  the  interposition  of  the  tribunes." 

This  moderation  of  ihe  tribunes,  served  in  the  first 
place  to  dispel  the  fears  of  the  senators,  but  on  the  other 
baiiid  increased  their  aversion  to  the  consuls,  who  had 
declared  so  openly  and  so  entirely  for  the  people,  that  a 
Plebeian  magistrate  should  see  cause  to  take  upon  him 
the  interest  and  safety  of  the  senate  before  a  Patrician; 
and  that  their  enemies  had  been  satisfied  with  revenge, 
before  the  consuls  took  any  measure  for  opposing  their 
licentiousness.  Many  blamed  their  own  negligence  and 
facijity,  in  giving  their  sanction  to  the  laws  passed  by 
those  consuls  in  favour  of  the  people;  and  it  was  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  that  nothing  but  the  distracted  state  of 
the  lUpublic  bad  obliged  them  to  comply  with  th^imes. 

CHAP.     LX. 

An  action  with  the  JEqui  and  Volsci, 

X  HE  domestic  troubles  being  thus  settled,  and  the  li- 
berty of  the  people  firmly  established,  the  consuls  went 
each  into  his  respective  province.  Valerius,  by  a  master- 
ly stroke  of  policy,  supported  the  war  against  the  ^qui 
and  Volsci,  whose  armies  were  joined  at  the  Algid  us. 
Had  he  iiiimediately  risked  a  battle,  it  is  hard  to  say, 
considering  how  the  courage  of  the  parties  stood  ailect- 
ed,  af\er  what  happened  when  the  decemvirs  command- 
ed, whether  it  would  not  have  been  of  dangerous  con- 
sequence.    He  kept  the  army  close  viWVvvw  \\x€vt  \\N\!^'i> 
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which  he  had  formed  at  the  distance  of  a  riiile  from  the 
enemy.  The  vacant  space  between  the  camps  served 
the  enemy  for  ranging  themselves  in  order  of  battle. 

When  the  enemy  advanced  to  bid  them  defiance,  they 
were  answered  with  silence.  At  length  the  iEqqi  and 
Volsci,  Wearied  with  standing  under  arms,  and  expecting 
battle  to  no  purpose,  thought  the  victory  was  fairly  given 
up  to  them  ;  and  accordingly,  sent  out  detachments  of 
their  troops  to  ravage  the  country  of  the  Latins  and  Her- 
nici :  In  consequence  of  which,  the  few  that  remained 
-might  rather  be  considered- as  a  guard  to  the  camp,  than 
a  force  sufficient  for  a  general  engagement. 

The  consul  perceiving  their  weakness,  gave  them  ibe 
alarm  in  his  turn;  and  bis  trdops  being  drawn  up  in  or- 
der of  battle,  challenged  them  to  come  out.  Conscious 
of  their  inferiority,  they  did  not  accept,  which  inspired 
the  Romans  immediately  with  ap  extraordinary  de'gree 
^of  courage ;  concluding  their  enemies,  now  trembling 
within  their  camp,  already  in  their  power.  They  con- 
tinued the  rest  of  the  day  under  arms»  but  night  obliged 
them  to  retire,  full  of  hopes,  to  rest  and  refresh  them* 
selves. 

Very  different  was  the  situation  of  the  enemy's  spirits. 
Expresses  were  posted  away  in  all  haste,  to  recal  those 
who  had  been  dispersed  to  plunder.  The  parties  at  no 
great  distance  returned ;  but  they  who  had  made  a 
greater  excursion,  were  not  found.  £arly  next  morning 
the  Roman  army  marcheJ  out  of  their  camp,  in  order 
to  attack  the  enemies  lines,  should  they  decline  coming 
to  battle :  an(f  when  the  day  was  far  spent,  and  uo  ap- 
pearance of  the  enemy's  stirring,  the  consul  gave  the 
signal  for  the  attack.  Seeing  the  Roman  ^rmy  iii  mo- 
tion, the  ^(]ui  and  Volsci  ashamed,  that  victprious  as 
they  had  bccfi,  they  should  now  defend  themselves  ra- 
ther by  their  wofks  than  their  sword's,  they  applied  to. 
their  generals,  and  with  much  importunity  obtained  the 
signal. 

When  some  of  their  battalions  had  already  marched 
out  at  the  gates  of  the  camp,  and  others  foUowedin  pro- 
per order,  each  man  in  his  Vank,  %t he  consul  advanced 
against  them,  bel'ore  they  could  be  supported  by  the- 
v/bole  army.    WherefoTQ,  ch^t^liv^  them  before  all  thft 
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troo|>8  were  inarched  out,  and  had  time  to  form  them- 
selves; and  to  intimidate  them  the  more,  raising  a  great 
shout,  they  appeared  before  the  Roman  consul,  like  an 
unweildy  mob  assembled  without  design,  and  looking  at 
one  another.  At  first  they  gave  way ;  but  being  re- 
proached by  their  generals  for  losing  ground  be  tore  ene- 
mies they  had  beat,  they  resumed  their  courage,  and  re- 
newed the  fight. 

C!IAP.   LXI. 

Victory  over  the  JEqui  and  Volsci. 


T, 


HE  consul,  on  the  other  hand,  put  the  Romans  ita 
iQind,  ''  That  this  was  the  first  opportunity,  since  they 
**  became  free,  that  fortune  had  given  them  of  distin- 
",  guishing  themselves  for  a  free  country. — ^That  they 
"  would  now  conquer  for  themselves,  and  not  for  decem- 
"  virs.— That  Appius  was  no  longer  their  commander, 
**  but  Valertus  the  consul ;  who  being  descended  of  pa- 
"  triots,  had  himself  established  the  liberty  of  the  peo- 
"  pie. — That  they  should  now  demonstrate,  it  was  not 
"  owing  to  the  soldiers,  but  to  the  generals,  that  in  for- 
"  nier  battles  they  had   not  been   victorious.     To  have 
''"it    said,    that  they   had   signalized   themselves  more 
"  against  their  fellow  citizens,  than  now  against  the  ene* 
'*  my;  and  that  they  were  more  afraid  of  slavery  in 
'*  Rome,  than  in  the  field  of  battle,,  would  be  infamous 
"  to  the  last  degree.     That  Virginia  was  only  one  indi- 
"  vidual,  whose  chastity  was  in  danger  in  time  of  peace,  - 
"  and  in  the  criminal  passion  of  Appius  alone,  thisdan- 
*•  ger  totally  centered.     But,  were  the  fortune  of  war  to 
"  declare  against  thcni,  the  danger  from  so  many  thou- 
^  sand  enemies,  would  not  even   be  confined  to  them- 
"  selves,  but  descend  to  their  posterity.     But,  he  would 
^*  not  draw  conclusions  fi"om  events,  which  he  hoped 
*'  Jupiter,  and  their  father  Mars,  would   never  suffer  to 
"*"  befal  a  ciiy,   founded   with  such  glorious  prospects.'* 
Then  putting  "them  in  mind  of  the  Aventine  and  sacred 
Mounts,   he  told   them,  "  That  as  but  a   few   months 
I  **  before,  they  had  there  regained  their  liberty,  lKab»ftx 
'■'  it  became  them  to  carry  back  tWvv  ^t^^x  \ii.^\i\^\si\'^- 
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following  effect.  "  Speeches  are  only  necessary  to  sup- 
**  port  causes  that  are  doubtful ;  I  shali  not,  iherelbie, 
"  take  up  your  time  in  enumerating  the  crimes  of  a  man, 
**  whose  cruehy  laid  you  under  the  necessity  of  taking 
'•  up  arms^  to  rescue  yourselves  from  it;  nor  will  I  give 
"  him  leave  to  aggravate  his  crimes,  by  the  impudence 
"  of  defending  them.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  Appius 
"  Claudius,  touch  upon  your  flagitious  practices  for  the 
"  whole  space  of  two  years.  There  is  one  crime  only, 
"  to  which  I  shall  confine  my  charge,  and  of  which,  if 
"**  you  do  nut  instantly  clear  yourself,  I  order  you  to  be 
"  led  to  prison.  Why  did  you,  contrary  to  law,  refuse 
"  a  person,  whose  liJ^rty  was  brought  into  dispute,  the 
"  possession  of  that  liberty,  till  the  trial  was  ovtrV*    , 

Appius  had  no  hope  of  assistance  from  the  tribunes, 
nor  from  the  voices  of  the  people;  nevertheless,  lie  cal- 
led upon  the  tribunes  ;  and  finding  none  of  them  ]ntf^r- 
posing,  when  the  oQicer  laid  hold  of  hinri  to  drag  him 
awny,  he  called  out,  /  appcaL  That  word,  the  pillar  of 
popular  liberty,  from  a  man  who  had  so  lately  violated 
Ttie  laws  of  liberty,  cau.'^d  an  universal  silence.  The 
biiiiiix^uy  of  every  one  was, — "  It  is  plain  there  are  gods, 
who  make  human  aflairs  their  care.  The  punishment 
of  cruelty  and  pride  is  slow,  but  severe.  Is  the  man 
who  abolished  all  appeals,  now  reduced  to  have  rCi-, 
course  to  them,  and  to  implore  the  protection  of  that 
*'  very  people,  of  whose  rights  he  was  the  subverter?— - 
Is  the  unjust  judge,  who  gave-up  a  free  person  to  sla- 
very, now  himself  abandoned  to  chains  and  prison, 
>\iihout  the  least  sl>pportfrom  his  privilege  of  liberty  ?" 
Amidst  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  Appius  vras  heard 
implorlug  their  protection.  He  enumerated  the  great 
services  his  ancestors  had  done  to  the  state,  both  in  peace 
and  in  war.  "  He  deplored  his  unhappy  zeal  for  the 
*'  {interests  of  the  people,  which  had  inauced  him  to4re- 
*'  nounce  the  consulship,  to  establish  an  equal  rieht  a- 
*'  mong  all  the  citizens,  by  a  scheme  of  new  laws,  though 
"  by  that  mean's  he  had  drawn  the  displeasure  of  the 
*'  whole  senate  upon  him  :  and  though  the  laws  tfaero- 
«'  selves  he  had  lately  instituted,  were  still  in  force,  their 
^'  author  was  now  to  be  dragged  to  prison.     With   re- 

"  $pect  to  other  matieTs,  Vve  vfoviVd  Ttv^der  an  acconnt  of 
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**  bis  c5nduct,  when  leave  should  be  granted  him  of 
"  making  a  legal  defence :  and  in  the  present  case  he 
"  only  wanted  permission,  as  a  citizen  of  Rome,  to  make 
*'  bis  defence,  and  to  have  the  judgment  of  the  Roman 
*'  people:  For  be  was  not  so  much  afraid  of  all  that 
"  malice  could  lay  to  his  charge,  as  to  despair  of  the 
*'  equity  and  clemency  of  bis  fellow  citizens.  If  he  was 
''  led  to  jail,  without  the  privilege  of  making  his  defence, 
*'  he  would  ag;ain  appeal  to  the  tribunes,  and  would 
"  advise  them  not  to  follow  the  example  of  those  they 
"  bated.  That  if  the  tribunes  confessed  they  had  con- 
"  certed  among  themselves  to  abolish  the  right  of  appeal. 
'f  from  them  he  would  appeal  to  the  people,  and  implore 
''  the  protection  of  the  laws  just  made,  by  joint  consent 
"  of  consuls  and  tribunes,  to  confirm  that  privilege. 
"  What  citizen  of  any  rank  can  find  his  account  in  these 
"  laws,  if  Appius  Claudius  cannot?  Your  conduct  with 
"  regard  to  me,  will  really  evince,  whether  the  right  of 
"  appeal  be  onl}'  an  empty  name,  or  whether  oppression 
"  will  find  relief  in  them,  against  the  cabals  ana  injustice 
of  magistrates. 


tt 


CHAP.    Lvn. 

Appius  imprisoned.     War  with  the  JEqui  and  Votsci. 

War  with  the  Sabines, 

V  IRGINIUS  in  return  said,  "That  Appius  Claudius, 

"  of  all  mankind,  had  nothing  to  do  with  laws,  or  any 

"  social  compact,  nor  ought  he  to  derive  any  benefit 

*'  from  them.     Only  look  at  yonder  tribunal,  where  this 

*'  perpetual  decemvir,  the  declared,  enemy  of  the  lives, 

''  fortunes,  and  liberties  of  the  citizens,  threatening  all 

'<  with  rods  and  axes.;  regardless  of  gods  and  men,  and 

/'  always  surrounded  with  hangmen,  instead  of  lictors ; 

"  passing  from  rapines  and  murders  to  brutal  lust,  de- 

"  iivered  up  to  his  infamous  pander,  in  the  presence  of 

'*  the  Roman  people,  a  maid  of  free  condition,  tearing 

**  her  from  the  arms  of  her  father,  like  a  slave  who  had 

"  become  the  perquisite  of  the  conqueror :  where,  by  a 

.  "  cruel  sentence,  founded  on  the  most  fld«t^w\.  \vvYa&\\^^, 

"  armed  the  band  of  the  unhappy  fulVict  ;5i^a\tv«X  x^asi  Xn^v: 
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follon'tng  efiect.  "  Speeches  are  unlv  necessaty  to  tap- 
"  port  causes  that  are  doubtful;  I  nliall  noi,  ttierelort?, 
"  take  up  your  time  in  eaumeraiin^'the  crimeg  of  a  man, 
"  whose  ciucliy  laid  you  under  the  oecestiiy  of  taking 
**  up  arms,  to  rescue  yourselves  frohi  it;  nor  will  1  give 
"  lilm  leave  lo  aggravate  his  crimes,  by  the  impudence 
"  of  defending  them.  1  shall  noi,  therefore,  Appiua 
"  Claudius,  touch  upon  your  tlagitTout  practices,  for  (be 
"  whole  Fpace  of  two  years.  There  is  one  crime  only, 
'•  to  ivhitn  I  shall  confine  my  charge,  and  of  which,  it' 
•'  you  do  nut  instantly  clear  yourself,  I  oi'der  yon  to  ba. 
"  led  to  prison.  Why  iliil  you,  contrary  to  law,  r«fiUB 
"  a  person,  whose  liberty  was  brought  into  diapute,  tbt 
"   possession  of  that  liberty,  till  the  trial  was  over?"    ,      ^ 

Appius  had  no  hope  ol  aisistance  from  the  iribuae^ 
nor  from  llie  voices  of  the  people;  nevertheless,  Lupa^ 
led  u|ion  the  tribunes  ;  and  iinding  none  of  them  int 
posing,  when  the  olTicer  laid  bold  of  him  to  drag  t 
away,  he  called  oui,  I  appeaL  That  won],  the  ^ilar  ^1 
popular  liberty,  from  a  man  who  had  so  lately  vioM 
lilt-  !hivs  of  liberty,  cau^d  an  universal  sileuceL.  3! 
^iiili')<|uy  of  every  one  was, — "  It  is  plain  there  are  ga 
-  who  make  human  affairs  their  care.  The  fjunishiiMttl 
"  ofcruehy  and  pride  is  slow,  but  severe.  Is  the  maa 
"  who  abolished  all  appeals,  now  reduced  to  have  re- 
"  course  lo  ihem,  and  to  implore  the  proleciion  of  that 
"  very  people,  of  whose  rights  he  was  the  snbverter  ^ 
"  I«  th«  unjust  judge,  who  gave<tip  a  free  persob  to  al 
"  very,  now  himself  abandoned  to  chaiiw  sod  pois^^ 
"  tviitiout  the  least  stippoTt  from  his  privilege  of  limtJH 

Amidst  the  murmurs  of  .the  people,  Appius  vnrt0m 
imploriug  their  pioteciion.     He  enumerated  tl>e'JDi*n 
■ervices  his  ancestors  had  done  to  the  state,  both  id  (Mile 
■nd  in  war.     "  He  deplored  his  unhappy  zeal  fbp  111 
"  interests  of  the  people,  which  had  induced  him  to  re 
"  nounce  the  consulship,  to  establish  an  eqnat  right  a 
"  mong  all  the  citizens,  by  a  scheme  of  new  laws,  ihougli 
•'  by  that  meaiis  he  had  drawn  the  clispleaEure  of  ibe 
"  whole  senate  upon  him  :  and  though  the  laws  tbenf-J 
"  selves  he  had  lately  instituted,  were  still  in  force,  ilieJr  I 
"  author  was  now  to  be  dragged   to  prison.      Wilh   I*-] 
"  tpect  to  other  ntatteTs,  he  'KwAi  tc^u  &a  accool^ 
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from  their  allies,  as  in  the  camp  at  ihc  Aigidu.s,  but  the 
booty  which  had  been  taken  from  themselves,  in  ravag- 
ing their  own  lands. 

For  both  these  victories,  gained  over  diffefent enemies, 
the  senate,  out  of  a  grudge  to  the  consuls,  decreed  <inly 
one  day  of  supplication  and  public  thanksgiving;  but 
the  people,  by  their  own  authority,  acquitted  the/n^telves 
of  the  same  duty,  the  day  following,  with  more  pomp 
and  solemnity,  and  with  a  much  greater  concoui.se  of 
people,  than  the  day  before.  The  consuls,  by  concert, 
came  to  Rome,  the  one  on  the  first,  the  other  on  the  se- 
cond of  these  days,  and  assembled  the  senate  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martius,  where  they  were  rendering  an  acc(»unt  of 
the  success  of  the.  campaign.  The  principal  senators 
complained,  that  they  were  as.<iembled  in  the  mid«it  of  the 
soldiers,  on  purpose  to  over-awe  tliem;  and  the  con^iuls, 
to  save  reflections  adjourned  it  to  the  riaminian  Men* 
dows,"where  a  temple  of  Apollo  now  stands,  and  at  that 
lime  called  the  Circus  Apollinaris.  litre  they  were  re- 
fused a  triumph,  by  almost  the  unanimous  voice  of  tlu; 
senate;  upon  which,  L.  Icilius  the  tribune,  carried  it  he- 
fore  the  people.  Mnny  of  the  senators  appeared  on  the 
side  of  opposition,  but  none  more  warndy  than  C.  Clau- 
dins,  who  exclaimed  against  it  to  the  following  purpose : 
**  It  js'not  over  the  enemy,  but  over  the  senate,  that  the 
^'  consuls  would  triumph  :  it  is  for  a  gratification  of  some 
"'signal  service  done  the  tribune,  and  not  an  honourable 
"  reward  of  their  bravery,  that  they  sue  for.  To  submit 
*'  the  merit  of  a  triumph  to  the  judgment  of  the  people, 
"  had  no  precedent,  as  that  had  always  been  a  preroga- 
"  Hive  of  the  senate  atone.  The  privileges  of  that  high 
*•  order  had  never  been  abridged,  even  by  their  kings. 
•'  Why  then  should  the  tribunes  pretend  to  engross  all 
"  power  to  themselves,  even  to  tlie  excluding  a  council 
*'  of  state?  In  short,  the  state  will  never  he  at  peace,  nor 
•'  enjoy  liberty,  till  the  two  orders  forbear  to  encrnach 
■*  upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  each  other."  Many 
niore  of  the  old  senators  spoke  to  the  same  eflect,  but  the 
tribunes  unaniniou««ly  agreed  to  the  motion.  Thi^  was 
the  first  triumph  volcfl  by  the  people,  without  a  dccrt<, 
of  the  senate. 
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"  of  his  child.  Nay,  when  her  uncle  and  intended 
"  husband  were  taking  up  the  body  of  the  expiring  vir- 
"  gin,  he  ordered  them  both  ta  prison,  being  much  more 
*'  aftected  for  the  loss  of  his  game,  than  the  tragical 
"  scene  before  him.  And  he  saw  lu)  reason,  why  the 
"  prison  which  he  had  built,  aad  insolently  called  the 
"  Habitation  of  the  commons  qf  Rom€,  should  not  also  be 

a  mansion-house  for  himself.    Where  he  might  appeal 

as  oftei)  as  be  pleased,  and  so  often  would  he  impeach 
"  him  on  this  single  article,  that  fic  had  unjustly  con- 
"  dernned  apersoi^fire  bom,  and  in  free  condition,  to  ala- 
"  very,  And  if  he  does  not  instantly  plead,  I  order  him 
**  to  jail  as  a  criminal  condemned." 

He  was  therefore  conducted  to  prison ;  and  thor.gh  no-  ' 
body  opposed  his  commitment,  yet  it  made  a  very  strong 
impi'ession  upon  the  minds  of  the  popula<;e,  who  thought 
that  the  rigorous  treatment  of  so  great  a  man  was  an  ex- 
cessive' stretch  of  tribunitian  power.  The  tribune  ap« 
pointed  him  a  day  for  mslkiug  his  defence.. 

In  the  mean  time,  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  La^ 
tins  and  Hernici,  to  congratulate  Rome  on  the  reconch- 
liation  between  the  two  orders  of  the  state;  on  account 
of  which,  they  lodged  in  the  capito)  a  crown  of  gold  as 
a  present  to  Jupiter,  the  best  and  greatest.  Their  finances 
did  not  permit  them  to  go  far  as  to  the  weight ;  but  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  were  more  regarded  in  those  days 
for  il>eir  piety,  than  their  pomp.  They  likewise  brought 
advices,  that  the  ^]ui  and  Volsci  were  making  mighty 
preparations  for  war :  upon  which  the  consuls  were  or-  * 
dered  to  share  the  provinces  between  them.  It  fell  to 
Horatius  to  march  against  the  Sa bines,  and  to  Valerius 
to  march  against  the  confederate  forces  of  the  JEqui  and 
Volsci. 

When  they  were  making  the  enrolments  for  these 
services,  such  respect  did  the  people  pay  to  the^-e  patriot 
consuls,  that  not  only  the  youth,  but  those  who  had 
served  the  legal  time,  were  ready  to  give  in  their  names, 
and  most  of  them,  too,  as  volunteers:  by  which  means, 
the  army  was  not  only  increased,  bin  rendered  much 
mure  formidable,  by  the  mixture  of  those  veterans  among 
the  /jew  raised  recruits.  Before  they  left  the  city,  the 
two  iast  of  the  twelve  Vab\ea  o^  \vk^  yj^t^  engraven  oa 
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brass,  and  hung  up  in  the  forunn.  According  to  M)me 
historians,  it  was  the  .^iles,  who,  at  the  instance  of  the 
tribunes,  performed  that  office. 

CHAP.     LVIIL 

JppHcation  in  favour  of  Appim  fruitless. — Oppius  also 
tried,  and  both  die  in  prison.  The  rest  of  the  Decctiivirs 
banished, 

CaIUS  CLAUDIITS,  having  always  disliked  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Decemvirs  and  particularly  detested  the 
pride  and  insolence  of  his  nephew,  had  withdrawn  to 
Begilhim,  his  native  country ;  but  though  he  was  now 
very  old,  he  returned  to  Rome,  to  assist  him  with  all  his 
credit  at  this  dangerous  conjuncture,  however  much  he 
had  been  a  declared  enemy  of  his  vicei;;.  and  for  that 
purpt>se  appeared  in  the  forum  in  a  mourning  habit,  at- 
tended by  his  whole  family  and  a  great  number  of  clients, 
soliciting  the  favour  of  every  one  he  met,  conjuring 
them  "  not  to  entail  on  the  Claudian  family  a  disgrace, 
"  which  would  cause  them  to  be  considered  by  posterity 
"  as  citizens  that  merited  chains  and  prisons. — iSot  to  sufr 
*'  fer  a  man,  whose  memory  posterity  ought  to  revere, 
"  as  the  legislator  of  Rome,  and  the  founder  of  their  civil 
**  rights,  to  lie  in  a  dungeon  with  thieves  and  robbers: 
*'  but  rather  to  suffer  their  just  indignation  to  give  way 
•^'^  to  the  more  natural  feelings  of  compassion  which  arise 
**  from  reflection;  and  rather  forgive  one  of  the  Ciaudii, 
"•  for  the  sake  of  so  many  of  the  name  as  interceded  for 
"  him,  than  out  of  hatred  to  one,  to  reject  the  prayers  of 
**  so  many. — At  the  same  time  he  begged  leave  to  as- 
"  sure. them,  that  this  solicitation  on  his  own  pait  wa3 
•*  not  the  result  of' a  reconciliation  with,  or  partiality 
"  for  the  delinquent,  but  merely  on  account  of  his  re- 
"  lation,  and  honour  of  the  Claudian  name :  and  as  they 
"  had  now  recovered  their  liberty  by  their  bravery,  they 
"  should  also  strengthen  the  union  between  the  two  or- 
*'  ders  of  the  state,  by  their  clemency." 

Many,  who  had  no  regard  for  Appius,  were  affected 
with  the  intreaties  of  this  venerable  old  man;  but  Vic- 
ginius,  on  the  other-  hand,  *«  begged  Oatm  t^vVfcx  y^  Xvi^n^ 
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*'  compassion  on  him  &nd  his  daughter;  and  to  have  re- 
**  gard  to  the  prayers  not  of  the  Claudian  familyy  which 
"  had  exercised  a  cruel  tyranny  over  them,  but  of  Vir- 
"  ginia'A  relations,  and  three  tribunes,  who  being  created 
"  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  were  iiOW  imploring 
•'  their  aid  and  protection." 

These  tears  prevailed.  Appius  in  consequence  having 
lost  ail  hopes,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  before  the  day 
appointed  for  his  trial  arrived.  Sp.  Oppius,  who  after 
Appius,  was  of  all  the  decemvirs  most  detested,  was  pro- 
secuted soon  after,  at  the  instance  of  Numitorius,  as  an 
accomplice  of  Appius  in  the  affair  of  Virginia,  because 
he  was  in  the  city  when  that  infamous  judgment  was 
passed.  But  a  crime  charged  personally  against  himself 
cat  deeper  in  his  condemnation,  than  his  connivins  at 
Applus's  baseness.  A  witness  was  produced  who  nad 
(>erved  twenty-seven  years,  and  had  been  eight  times  ho- 
noured with  military  rewards,  which^he  had  with  him.>— 
Stripping  off  his  robe,  he  exposed  his  shoulders  which 
had  been  torn  with  rods  by  the  decemvirs'  lictors,  offering 
to  submit  himself  to  the  same  treatment  again,  if  Oppius 
could  assign  any  good  reason  for  his  cruelty.  Oppius 
Mas. also  sent  to  prison,  and  before  the  day  of  his  trial,  he 
was  no  more.  The  estates  of  both  were  confiscated  by 
the  tribunes.  The  rest  of  the  decemvirs  were  banished* 
und  their  estates  confiscated.  Claudius,  who  had  claimed 
Virginia,  was  condemned  on  the  day  appointed  fgr  bis 
trial ;  but  Virginius  remitted  his  executiim,  and  convertr 
ed  the  sentence  into  banishment,  when  he  retired  to  Ti- 
bur. — ^Thus  the  manes  of  Virginia,  more  happy  after  her 
dcrith  than  in  her  life,  having  wandered  through  so  many 
bouses  in  pursuit  of  just  vengeance,  were  at  length  ap- 
peased, by  the  punishment  of  all  the  guilty. 

CHAP.  LIX. 

Seasonable  interposition  of  Duilius,     The  Fathers  dissaiiS' 
ficd  with  the  popularity  of  the  con^uh. 

X  HE  senators  were  now  under  no  small  apprehensions, 

seeing  the  tribunes  had  become  as  sanguinary  as  the  de- 

Cjemvirs  had  been  before,  when  Duilius,  who  was  one 
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of  their  tribunes,  gave  a  very  seasonable  check  to  the 
imiDoderate  slretch  of  power;  *'  declaring,  that  enough 
'*  had  been  done,  both  for  the  security  of  their  liberties, 
"  and  the  punishment  of  their  enemies;  and  therefore 
'*  he  woulii  sulier  no  person  to  be  cited  to  a  trial,  nor 
'*  .committed  to  prison,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
'*  With  respect  to  the  past,  to  revivie  the  remembrance  of 
"  old  faults,  which  ought  to  be  buried  in  oblivion,  now 
"  that  the  decemvirs,  in  their  punishment,  had  expiated 
new  ones,  would  be  highly  improper.  With  respect 
to  the  future,  the  steady  and  unanimous  zeal  of  both 
consuls  in  guarding  the  liberty  of  the  people,  would  be 
'  **  sufficient  security  that  nothing  will  happen  to  require 
*'  the  interposition  of  the  tribunes." 

This  moderation  of  the  tribunes,  served  in  the  first 
place  to  dispel  the  fears  of  the  senators,  but  on  the  other 
bahtl  increased  their  aversion  to  the  consuls,  who  had 
declared  so  openly  and  so  entirely  for  the  people^  that  a 
Plebeian  magistrate  should  see  cause  to  take  upon  him 
the  interest  and  safety  of  the  senate  before  a  Patrician; 
and  that  their  enemies  had  been  satisfied  with  revenge^ 
before  the  consuls  took  any  measure  for  opposing  their 
licentiousness.  Many  blamed  their  own  negligence  and 
facyit}''.  in  giving  their  sanction  to  the  laws  passed  by 
Ihoie  consuls  in  favour  of  the  people;  and  it  was  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  that  nothing  but  the  distracted  slate  of 
the  Republic  had  obliged  them  to  comply  with  th^imes. 

CHAP.     LX. 

An  action  with  the  JEqui  and  Vokci, 

X  HE  domestic  troubles  being  thus  settled^  and  the  li- 
berty of  the  people  firmly  established,  the  consuls  went 
each  into  his  respective  province.  Valerius,  by  a  master- 
ly stroke  of  policy,  supported  the  war  against  the  ^qui 
and  Volsci,  whose  armies  were  joined  at  the  Algidus. 
Had  he  ixnmediatel\'  risked  a  battle^  it  is  hard  to  say, 
considering  how  the  courage  of  the  parties  stood  ailect- 
edy  after  what  happened  when  the  decemvirs  command- 
edf  whether  it  would  not  have  been  of  dangerous  con- 
sequence.    He  kept  the  army  close  Yi'\VVvYcv  >Oci€\\  Xx^^-^, 
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"  You  have  more  occasion  for  the  shield .  than  the 
*'  sword.  He  is  brought  low  enough,  \vho»  degraded 
"  from  his  authority  must  live  on  a  level  ^vith  others^ 
'*  without  the  power  of  committing,  or  the  trouble  of  re- 
*'  senttiig  injuries.  If  at  any  time  you  would  wish  to 
**  appear  formidable,  it  must  be  when  you  have  re- 
"  covered  your  magistrates  and  your  laws,  when  you  will 
<'  have  the  power  in  your  own  faand:^  and  our  lives  and 
**  fortunes  at  your  cfisposal.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
**  can  you  determine  the  fate  of  any  one.  For  the  pre- 
•"  sent,  be  satisfied  with  the  recovery  of  your  liberty/' 

CHAP.     LIV. 

Restoration  of  the  Consulate  and  tribunitian  power. 

X  HE  whole  assembly,  having  unanimously  submitted 
their  pretensions  to  the  deputies,  they,  promised  to  return 
soon  with  the  ratification  of  their  demands.  When,,  on 
their  return,  they  laid  the  people's  claims  before  the 
senators:  the  rest  of  the  decemvirs,  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion, finding  no  mention  made  of  punishing  them,  ob- 
jected to  nothing;  but  Appius,  the  most  cruel  and  odi- 
ous wretch  of  the  whole,  measuring  the  people's  hatred 
of  him,  by  his  to  them,  said,  "  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the 
<<  fate  that  awaits  me.  I  see  that  we  are  only  reserved 
**  for  a  greater  condemnation,  when  our  enemies,  have 
'*  got  arms  in  their  hands.  Nothing  but  blood  will  sa- 
''  tisfy  their  malice.  I  am  ready  nevertheless,  to  divest 
^<  myself  of  the  decemvirate;  and  the  sooner  the  bet- 

«<  ter." The   senate    passed  a  decree,   "  That  the 

«  decemvirs  should  instantly  depose  themselves;  that  the 
**  high-priest  Q.  Furius,  «houId  create  tribunes  of  the 
**  people ;  and  that  none  should  be  liable  to  prosecution 
**'  upon  account  of  the  desertion  of  the  soldiers*  or  re- 
<'  moval  of  the  people  to  Mount  Aventine." 

These  matters  being  finished,  and  the  senate  broke  up, 
the  decemvirs  repaired  to  the  ibrum,  and  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people^  abdicated  their  office,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  citizens. 

The  news  was  immediately  carried  to  the  camp  by 
the  deputies,  vsho  h^d  all  the  people  that  were  left  id 
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the  city  in  their  retinue.     Another  part  of  the  people 
went  out  from  the  camp  to  meet  them.    They  congra-. 
tulated  each  other  upon  the  recovery  of  peace  aiuT  li- 
berty.    Then  the  deputies,  having  called  an   assembly, 
delivered  themselves  to  this  purpose:  "  Return,  soldiers, 
"  to  your  country,  your  household  gods,  your  wives  and 
*'  children ;  and  may  your  relnru  be  attended  with  all 
"  the  prosperity,  success,  and  felicity  to  yourselves  and- 
*'  the  republic,  which  your  hearts  can  desire!  Returi^ 
*'  however,  with  the  same  moderation  to  the  city,  you 
*'  have   hitherto  observed,  when  so  great  a  multitude, 
"  in  a  necessity  so  urgent  and  so  general,  have  not  i«- 
*'  jured  a  single  field.     March  back  to  the  Aventine, 
"  whence  you  came.     There,  in  that  place  of  happy 
"  augury,  where  you  laid  the  first  foundation  of  your 
"  liberty,  create  tribunes  of  the  people.      The   high- 
*'  priest  will  be  there,  to  preside  in  your  assembly." 
.    The  joy,  upon  this  occasion,  was  general  and  exces- 
sive, and  expressed  jn  the  loudest  acclamations.     Imme- 
diately the  army  snatched  up  their  ensigns,  and  march- 
ed to  Rome,  congratulating  all  they  met,  and  receiving 
their  congratulations.     They    passed   through  the  city 
with  profound  silence,  and  halted  upon  Mount  Aventine, 
where  tlie  high-priest  immediately  holding  the  assembly, 
-  they  elected  their  tribunes.     A.  Virginius  was  first  nam- 
ed, then  L.  Icilius,  and  P.  Numitoriu.«,  Virginia's  uncle, 
as  the  chief  promoters  of  the  secession.     After  them, 
C.  Sicinius,  a  descendant   of  that  Sicinius,  who  is  said 
to  have   been  created  the  first  tribune   upon  the  sacred 
«  Mount:  and  M.  Duilius,  who  had  distinguished   himself 
in  the  office  of  tribune,  before  the  institution  of  the  de- 
e«mvirate,  and. ever  after  had  stood  firm  against  ihem, 
in  the  interest  of  the  people :  five  others  were  chosen, 
M.  Titinius,  M.  Pomponius,  C.  Apronius,   P.  Villius, 
C.  Oppius,  more  in  expectation  of  future,  than  for  past 
services. 

As  soon  as  they  entered  upon  office,  on  a  motion  of 
Icilius,  they  enacted,  that  no  person  should  be  prose- 
cuted for  separating  from  the  decemvirs.  Duilius,  at  the 
same  time,  passed  a  bill  for  the  election  of  consuls,  with 
the  right-oi^ appeal-  to  the  people^     All  \.V\t^^  vVvvcv^?.  >«^\<^i 
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transacted  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  in  the  Flami- 
nian  meadows^  now  the  Flaminian  circus. 

CHAP.  LV. 

•Popular  laws  introduced  by  the  new  consuls, 

Lucius  Valerius  ami  M.  Horatius  were  then 
elected  consuls,  by  an  inter-rex^  and  . immediately  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  their  office.  Tlie  popular  ad- 
ministration of  these  consuls,  though  it  did  no  hurt,  gave 
no  small  ufl'ence  to  the  Patricians,  who  considered  every 
precaution  which  was  taken  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  as  a  derogation  of  their  prerogative.  In  the 
first  place,  whereas  it  was  a  disputable  point  in  law, 
wiietlier  the  senators  were  amenable  to  .the  decrees  of 
the  commons ;  the  consuls  now  pasjted  a  law  in  the  co- 
mitia  by  centuries,  ordaining  that  whatever  the  com- 
Qions  should  enact  in  the  comitia  by  tribes,  should  be 
binding  on  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  by  which  law, 
the  bills  of  the  tribunes  were  armed  with  a  very  dan- 
gerous weapon.  After  this,  they  revived  the  other  con- 
sular law,  concerning  the  right  of  appeal,  the  chief  pillar 
of  their  liberty,  which  had.  been  overturned  by  the  de- 
cemvirs; but,  for  the  time  coming,  gave  it  new  force  by 
an  appendix:  "  Prohibiting  the  future  creation. of  any 
"  magistrate,  from  whom  there  should  be  no  appeal,  and 
"  whoever  should  attempt  it,  might  be  put  to  death  with 
"  impunity,  or  even  a  prosecution,  on  that  account," 

The  people  being  thus  sufficiently  secured  by  the  right 
of  appeal,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  protection  of  their 
tribunes  on  the  other;  that  the  persons  of  the  tribunes 
might  be  sacred  and  inviolable,  they  revived  some  an- 
cient ceremonies,  now  almost  forgot.  And,  that  they 
might  not  only  have  religion  for  their  defence,  but  an 
expiess  law  in  their  favour,  they  enacted,  "  That  who- 
"  ever  should  maltreat  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  .^Sdiles 
"  and  judges,  or  decemvirs,  his  head  should  be  devoted 
"  to  Jupiter,  and  his  family  exposed  to  sale,  at  the  tem- 
•'  pie  of  Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera."  The  lawyers  con- 
irnd,  that  by  this  law,  no  man's  person  is  rendered  sa- 
rred;  but  that  the  man  who  does  any  of  them  a  manifest 
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injury^  is  liable  to  the  pains  of  law.  For  which  reason, 
an  ^Jile  may  be  arrested  and  iniprisoned  by  a  sufierior 
magistrate ;  which,  though  not  expressly  warranted  by 
law,  for  it  is  hurting  a  man,  who  by  this  law  is  secured  ; . 
yet  it  is  an  argument  against  it,  that  the  person  of  an 
iEdile  is  not  sacred.  They  likewise  maintain,  that  the 
tribunes  were  declared  sacred,  by  an  oaih  of  the  people, 
at  the  iirst  institution  of  their  otTice.  It  is  also  ar<strted 
by  some,  that  the  consuls,  and  the  praetors  also,  chosen 
under  the  same  auspices  with  ihemj^  have  the  privilege 
of  this  law,  as  the  consul  comes  under  the  denomiiiatioii 
of  a  judge.  But,  as  the  praeiors  at  that  time,  not  the 
consuls,  were  considered  as  judges,  this  explanation  of 
the  law  is  inadmissibie. 

The  same  consuls  also  ordained,  that  the  decrees  of 
the  senate,  which  before  that,  the  consuls  could  suppress 
or  alter,  should  for  the  future  be  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Ceres,  and  kept  by  the  ^dile^.  Duilius  then  brought 
jh  a  bill,  which  the  people  passed  into  a  law,  "  That 
"  whoever  should  deprive  the  people  of  their  tribunes, 
"  or  create  a  magistrate  without  appeal,  should  be  scour- 
"  ged  with  rods,  and  lose  his  head."  Though  the  Patri- 
cians opposed  none  of  these  laws,  as  none  of  them  had 
been  personally  injured,  yet  they  did  not  receive  them 
without  regret. 


Ti 


CHAR     LVI. 

Appim  brought  to  his  trial  b\f  Virginius, 


HE  authority  of  the,  tribunes,  and  the  liberties  of  tlio 
people  being  thus  established,  they  thought  it  was  high 
time  now,  to  call  the  decemvirs  to  account,  but  not  by 
the  lump,  only  one  by  one,  in  conseijuence  of  which, 
Virginius  was  pitcheo  on  as  the  first  prosecutor,  and 
Appius,  in  course  was  the  defendant.  When  the  day 
ibr  Appius's  trial  was  come,  he  stept  into  the  forum, 
escorted  by  a  band  of  young  Patricians,  which  gave 
every  one  a  retrospect  of  those  melancholy  days,  when 
the  same  Patricians,  like  so  many  guards,  made  up  his 
^rain. 

Virginius  then  addressed  himself  lQ\.W^^o^V^\.^>CSskfo 
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following  effect.  "  Speeches  are  only  necessary  to  sup- 
**  port  causes  that  are  doubtful ;  I  shall  not«  therefore, 
"  take  up  your  time  in  enumerating^  the  crimes  of  anian, 
"  whose  cruelly  laid  you  under  the  necessity  of  taking 
'•  up  arms,  to  rescue  yourselves  from  it;  nor  will  1  give 
"  liim  leave  to  aggravate  his  crimes,  by  the  impudence 
"  of  defending  them.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  Appius 
"  Claudius,  touch  upon  your  flagitious  practices  for  the 
"  whole  space  of  two  years.  There  is  one  crime  only, 
'*  to  which  I  shall  confine  my  charge,  and  of  which,  if 
**  you  do  nut  instantly  clear  yourself,  I  oi*der  you  to  be 
"  led  to  |xison.  Why  did  you,  contrary  to  law,  refuse 
"  a  person,  whose  lil^erty  was  brought  into  dispute,  the 
•'  possession  of  that  liberty,  till  the  trial  was  over?"    , 

Appius  had  no  hope  of  assistance  from  the  tribunes, 
nor  from  the  voices  of  the  people;  nevertheless,  be  cal- 
led upon  the  tribunes  ;  and  finding  none  of  them  inter- 
posing, when  the  otTicer  laid  hold  of  him  to  drag  him 
away,  he  called  out,  /  appeal.  That  word,  the  pillar  of 
popular  liberty,  from  a  man  who  had  so  lately  violated 
Ttje  laws  of  liberty,  cau:^d  an  universal  silence.  The 
t.  iiiioquy  of  every  one  was, — "  It  is  plain  there  are  gods, 
"  who  make  human  affairs  their  care.  The  punishment 
of  cruelty  and  pride  is  slow,  but  severe.  Is  the  man 
who  abolished  all  appeals,  now  reduced  to  have  re- 
course to  them,  and  to  implore  the  protection  of  that 
very  people,  of  whose  rights  he  was  the  subverter?-^ 
Is  the  unjust  judge,  who  gave-up  a  free  person  to  sla- 
very, now  himself  abandoned  to  chains  and  prison* 
vviihout  the  least  st>pportfrom  his  privilege  of  liberty  ?" 
Amidst  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  Appius  was  heard 
imploriiig  their  p? election.  He  enumerated  the  great 
services  his  ancestors  had  done  to  the  state,  both  in  peace 
and  in  war.  "  He  deplored  his  unhappy  zeal  for  the 
"  ii^terests  of  the  people,  which  bad  induced  him  tore- 
"  nounce  the  consulship,  to  establish  an  equal  rieht  a- 
*'  mong  all  the  citizens,  by  a  scheme  of  new  laws,  though 
*'  by  that  means  he  had  drawn  the  displeasure  of  the 
"  whole  senate  upon  him  :  and  though  the  laws  them- 
*'  selves  he  had  lately  institutetl,  were  still  in  force,  their 
*'  author  was  now  to  be  dragged   to  prison.     With   re- 

''  sped  to  other  mailers,  Vve  Y?o\x\d  t^ivder  an  accoqnt  of 
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"  bis  c5nduct>  when  leave  should  be  granted  him  of 
"  making  a  legal  defence :  and  in  the  present  case  he 
only  wanted  permission*  as  a  citizen  of  Rome,  to  make 
his  defence,  and  to  have  tiie  judgment  of  the  Roman 
people:  For  he  was  not  so  much  afraid  of  all  that 
malice  could  lay  to  his  charge,  as  to  despair  of  the 
equity  and  clemency  of  his  fellow  citizens.  If  he  was 
led  to  jail,  without  the  privilege  of  making  his  defence, 
he  would  again  appeal  to  the  tribunes,  and  would 
''  advise  them  not  to  follow  the  example  of  those  they 
*'  hated.  That  if  the  tribunes  confessed  they  had  con- 
"  certed  among  themselves  to  abolish  the  right  of  appeal. 
'f  from  them  he  would  appeal  to  the  people,  and  implore 
-  "  the  protection  of  the  laws  just  made,  by  joint  consent 
"  of  consuls  and  tribunes,  to  confirm  that  privilege*  • 
**  What  citizen  of  any  rank  can  6nd  his  account  in  these 
*■  laws,  if  Appius  Claudius  cannot?  Your  conduct  with 
'  "  regard  to  me,  will  really  evince,  whether  the  right  of 
*'  appeal  be  onlj'  an  empty  name,  or  whether  oppression 
"  will  6nd  relief  in  them,  against  the  cabals  and  injustice 
"  of  magistrates. 

CHAP.     LVII. 

Appius  imprisoned.     War  with  the  JEqid  and  Volsci. 

War  with  the  Sabines. 

V  IRGINIUS  in  return  said,  "That  Appius  Claudius, 

"  of  all  mankind,  had  nothing  to  do  with  laws,  or  any 

"  social  compact,  nor  ought  he  to  derive  any  benefit 

''  from  them.     Only  look  at  yonder  tribunal,  where  this 

««  perpetual  decemvir,  the  declared,  enemy  of  the  lives, 

"  fortunes,  and  liberties  of  the  citizens,  threatening  all 

"  with  rods  and  axes;  regardless  of  gods  and  men,  and 

J'  always  surrounded   with  hangmen,  instead  of  lictors ; 

"  passin?  from  rapines  and  murders  to  brutal  lust,  de- 

**  iivered  up  to  his  infamous  pander,  in  the  presence  of 

"  the  Roman  people,  a  maid  of  free  condition,  tearing 

•*  her  from  the  arms  of  her  father,  like  a  slave  who  had 

"  become  the  perquisite  of  the  conqueror :  where,  by  a 

.  "  cruel  sentence,  founded  on  the  most  flas^rant  iivyaavvt^^ 

"  armed  the  band  of  the  unhappy  fulUer  ;\^^\yi%\.  x}t«i  V^v: 
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"  of  his  child.  Nay,  when  her  uncle  and  intended 
"  husband  were  taking  up  the  body  of  the  expiring  vir- 
"  gin,  he  ordered  them  both  to.  prison,  being  much  more 
**  aft'ected  for  the  loss  of  his  game,  than  the  tragical 
"  scene  before  him.  And  he  saw  no  reason,  why  the 
*'  prison  which  he  had  built,  aad  insolently  callea  the 
'*  Habitation  of  the  commons  of  Ronit,  should  not  also  be 
"  a  mansion-house  for  himself.  Where  he  might  appeal 
"  as  often  as  he  pleased,  and  so  often  would  he  impeach 
him  on  this  single  article,  that  he  had  unjustly  con- 
demned a  person  fiee  bom,  and  in  free  condition^  to  sla* 
very,  And  if  lie  does  not  instantly  plead,  I  order  him 
to  jail  as  a  criminal  condemned.'^ 
He  was  therefore  conducted  to  prison ;  and  thor.gh  no-  ' 
body  opposed  his  commitment,  yet  it  made  a  very  strong 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  populace,  who  thought 
that  the  rigorous  treatment  of  so  great  a  man  was  an  ex- 
cessive' stretch  of  tribunitian  power.  The  tribune  ap- 
pointed him  a  day  for  msfking  lus  defence.. 

In  the  mean  time,  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  La- 
tins and  Hernici,  to  congratulate  Rome  on  the  reconci*- 
liation  between  the  two  orders  of  the  state ;  on  account 
of  which,  they  lodged  in  the  capito)  a  crx>wn  of  gold  as 
a  present  tu  Jupiter,  the  best  and  greatest.  Their  finances 
did  not  permit  them  to  go  far  as  to  the  weight ;  but  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  were  more  regarded  in  those  days 
for  il>eir  piety,  tlian  their  pomp.  They  likewise  brought 
advices,  that  the  .^ui  and  Volsci  were  m(\king  mighty 
preparations  for  war :  upon  which  the  consuls  were  or-  * 
dered  to  share  the  provinces  between  them.  It  fell  to 
Horatius  to  march  against  the  Sa bines,  and  to  Valerius 
to  march  against  the  confederate  forces  of  the  ^jui  and 
Volsci. 

When  they  were  making  the  enrolments  for  these 
services,  such  respect  did  llie  people  pay  to  the?e  patriot 
consuls,  that  not  only  the  vouth,  but  those  who  had 
served  the  legal  time,  were  ready  to  give  in  their  names 
and  most  of  them,  too,  as  volunteers:  by  which  means, 
the  army  was  not  only  incrensed,  hut  rendered  much 
more  formidable,  by  the  mixture  of  those  veterans  among 
the  new  raised  recruits.  Before  they  left  the  citVi  the 
two  iast  of  the  iweWe  \aL\)\<£s  o?  \vk%  \s^\«  engraven  on 
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t^rass,  and  hung  up  in  the  forum.  According  to  rome 
historians,  it  was  the  .&]iles,  who,  at  the  instance  of  the 
tribunes^  performed  that  office. 

CHAP.     LVIIL 

Application  in  favour  of  Appim  fruitless. — Oppius  also 
tried,  and  both  die  in  prison.  The  rest  of  the  Dccewvirs 
banished, 

C^AIUS  CLAUDIUS,  having  always  disliked  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Decemvir?,  and  particularly  detested  the 
pride  and  insolence  of  his  nephew,  had  withdrawn  to 
Kegilhim,  his  native  country ;  but  though  he  was  now 
very  old,  he  returned  to  Rome,  to  assist  him  with  all  liis 
credit  at  this  dangerous  conjuncture,  however  much  he 
had  been  a  declared  enemy  of  his  vices;,  and  for  that 
purplase  appeared  in  the  forum  in  a  mourning  habit,  at- 
tended by  his  whole  family  and  a  great  number  of  clients, 
soliciting  the  favour  of  every  one  he  met,  conjuring 
them  "  Qot  to  entail  on  the  Claudian  family  a  disgrace, 
"  which  would  cause  them  to  be  considered  by  posterity 
**  as  citizens  that  merited  chains  and  prisons. — iSot  to  sul- 
*'  fer  a  man,  whose  memory  posterity  ought  to  revere, 
as  the  legislator  of  Rome,  and  the  founder  of  their  civil 
rights,  to  lie  in  a  dungeon  with  thieves  and  robbers: 
'  but  rather  to  sufier  their  just  indignation  to  give  way 
-*'  to  the  more  natural  feelings  of  compassion  which  arise 
**  from  reflection;  and  rather  forgive  one  of  the  Claudii, 
".  for  the  sake  of  so  many  of  the  name  as  interceded  for 
*'  him,  than  out  of  hatred  to  one,  to  reject  the  prayers  of 
**  so  many. — At  the  same  time  he  begged  leave  to  as- 
*'  sure. them,  that  this  solicitation  on  his  own  pait  vvoii 
"  not  the  result  of' a  reconciliation  with,  or  partiality 
**  for  the  delinquent,  but  merely  on  account  of  his  re- 
"  lation,  and  honour  of  the  Claudian  name :  and  as  they 
"  had  now  recovered  their  liberty  by  their  bravery,  they 
V  should  also  strengthen  the  union  between  the  two  or- 
"  ders  of  the  state,  by  their  clemency." 

Many,  who  had  no  regard  for  Appius,  were  affected 
with  the  intreaties  of  this  venerable  old  man;  but  Vir- 
ginias, on  the  other  hand,  *'  begged  vVvvivci  \^N\sfc\  \ft\^N% 
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they  had  consigned  them  in  a  city,  where  neither  the 
honour  of  women,  nor  public  liberty  was  safe  ? 

Rome  saw  herself  now  changed  into  a'  frightful  soli- 
tude»  and  not  a  creature  to  be  seen  in  the  forum,  but 
such  as  were  worn  out  with  years.     When  the  fathers, 
after  they  were  assembled  in  senate,  observed  nobody  in 
the  forum,  several  besides  Valerius  and  Horatius,  boldly 
remonstrated  to  this  effect :  ''  What  is, it  you  wait  for, 
"  venerable  fathers?  1(  the  decemvirs  will  persist  in  their 
*'  obstinacy,  will  you  suffer  all  to  go  to  perdition  }  And 
"  pray.  Messieurs  Decemvirs,  what  is  that  sovereignty,  . 
"  of  which  you  are  so  tenacious? — a  sovereignty  over 
"  empty  houses  and  bare  walls?  Do  not  you   blush  to 
"  see,  that  all  the  citizens  in  the  forum  scarce  equal  the 
*'  number  of  your  lictors  ?  Should  the  enemy  come  to 
*'  attack  us,  what  could  you  dor  Should  the  peoplej  aee- 
"  ing  us  so  unconcerned  about  their  removal,  advance 
*'  hither  in  arms  against  you,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
"  quence  ?,  Are  you  determined  to  make  the  period  of 
''  your  authority,  of  the  same  date  with  the  ruin  of  the 
"  republic?  Is  it  not  evident,  that  you  must  either  have 
*'  no  people,  or  they  must  have  tribunes?   We  bYM 
"  sooner  give  up  our  Patrician   magistrates,  than  they 
*'  their  Plebeian.     They  extorted  from  our  fathers  that. 
**  Plebeian   magistracy,    of  which,  at  that  time,  they 
**  had   not  experienced  the  benefit;  and  it  is  not  verj^ 
**  probable,  now  that  they  have  tasted  the  sweets  of  it, 
**  they  will  ever  con^nt  to  part  with  it;  especially  aa 
*'  your  government  has  been  such,  as  to  make  them  feel 
*'  the  want  of  protection." 

Discourses  of  this  kind  saluting  the  ears  of  the  decem- 
virs from  all  sides,  they  were  overcome  by  so  unanimous 
a  concurrence,  and  declared,  that  since  it  must  be  so* 
they  should  be  wholly  governed  by  thcf  senate.  But 
there  was  one  thing  they  begged  leave  to  request,"* which 
was  not  unworthy  of  attention,  that  they  might  not  be 
exposed  as  victims  to  the  rage  of  their  enemieis  for  it 
concerned  them  nearly,  not  to  accustom  the  people  in 
the  punishment  of  the  decemvirs,  to  dip  their  hands  in 
•he  blood  of  the  Patricians. 
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CHAP.  LIII. 

A  coalition  of  the  two  Orders. 

V  ALERIUS  and  Horatius  were  then  deputed  with 
full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  pacification  with-  the 
people  ;  and  it  was  recommended  to  them«  to  take  pro- 
per precautions,  that  the  decemvirs  might  not  sutYer  from 
the  rage  and  violence  of  the  populace.  As  ihe}'  were 
approachmg,  they  were  met  and  ushered  into  the  camp^ 
with  universal  joy,  as  the  deliverers  of  their  country, 
by  their  exertions  in  this  affair,  both  in  setting  it  on 
foot,  and  bringing  it  to  a  happy  conclusion.  For  all 
which,  they  bad  public  thanks  returned  them. 

Icilius  spoke  for  the  multitude.  When  they  came  to 
an  explanation,  the  deputies  desiring  to  be  informed 
with  respect  to  the  people's  demands ;  Icilius's  answer, 
which  had  been  concerted  before  their  arrival,  plainly 
evinced,  that  the  people  founded  their  pretensions  more 
ID  equity,  than  in  the  arms  which  they  had  in  their 
hands.  They  insisted  on  the  re-establishment  of  tri- 
bunes, and  the  right  of  appeal,  which  had  been  the  pil- 
lars of  their  liberty,  before  the  creation  of  the  decemvirs, 
together  with  an  amnesty  for  all- those  who  had  been 
concerned  in  advising  the  revolt  and  the  secession.  On- 
ly they  insisted  to  have  the  decemvirs  punished  with 
great  severity,  making  it  a  point,  that  the  decemvirs 
should  be  delivered  into  their  hands,  and  they  threaten- 
ed  to  burn  them  alive. 

The  deputies  replied ;  "  Your  claim,  gentlemen, 
"  which  we  suppose  has  the  general  approbation,  is  so 
**  fair  and  equitable,  that  we  come  prepared  to  grant  it 
"  of  our  own  accord.  For,  it  only  lends  to  protect  your 
•*  liberty,  and  not  to  promote  licentiousness,  to  the  prc- 
•*  judice  of  others.  Your  resentment  against  the  decem- 
*•  virs,  we  must  rather  pardon  than  comply  with.  From 
*•  an  abhorrence  of  cruelty,  you  want  to  give  an  example 
*•  of  jt  in  your  own  conduct ;  and  are  for  lording  it  over 
*'  others,  before  you  have  made  sure  of  your  own  free- 
"  dom.  Shall  this  city  never  see  an  end  of  our  enmitY, 
"  and  declared  war  between  the  seuaXe  ;xiv\i  ^^^^\^> 
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"  You   have   more   occasion    for  the    shield .  than   the 

*'  sword.      He  is  brought  low  enough,  who,  degraded 

"  from   his  authority  must  live  on   a  level   with  others^ 

*'  without  the  power  of  committing,  or  the  trouble  of  re- 

"  seuttiig  injuries.     If  at  any  time  you  would  wish  to 

'*  appear  formidable,    it  must  be  when  you  have  re- 

*'  covered  your  magistrates  and  your  laws,  when  you  will 

*'  have  the  power  in  your  own  hands,  and  our  lives  and 

^  fortunes  at  your  disposal.     Then,  and  not  till  then, 

'*  can  you  determine  the  fate  of  any  one.     For  the  pre- 

•«<  sent,  be  satisfied  with  the  recovery  of  yoar  liberty/' 

CHAP.     LIV. 

■  Restoration  of  the  Consulate  and  trihnnitian  power. 

X  HE  whole  assembly,  having  unanimously  submitted 
their  pretensions  to  the  deputies,  they,  promised  to  retom 
soon  with  the  ratification  of  their  demands.  When,,  on 
their  return,  they  laid  the  people's  claims  before  the 
senators:  the  rest  of  the  decemvirs,  beyond  ail  espectai- 
tion,  finding  no  mention  made  of  punishing  them,  ob- 
jected to  nothing;  but  Appius,  the  most  cruel  and  odi- 
ous wretch  of  the  whole,  measuring  the  people's  hatred 
of  him,  by  his  to  them,  said,  "  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the 
**  fate  that  awaits  me.  I  see  that  we  are  onlv  reserved 
•*  for  a  greater  condemnation,  when  our  enemies,  have 
«  got  arms  in  their  hands.  Nothing  but  blood  will  sa- 
**  tisfy  their  malice.  I  am  ready  nevertheless,  to  divest 
^<  myself  of  the  decemvirate;  and  the  sooner  the  bet- 

«  ter." The   senate    passed  a  decree,  "  That  the 

«<  decemvirs  should  instantly  depose  themselves;  that  the 
**  high-priest  QL  Furius,  «houId  create  tribunes  of  the 
**  people ;  and  that  none  should  be  liable  to  prosecution 
**  upon  account  of  the  desertion  of  the  soldiers,  or  re- 
**  moval  of  the  people  to  Mount  Aventine." 

These  matters  being  finished,  and  the  senate  broke  up, 
the  decemvirs  repaired  to  the  forum,  and  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  abdicated  their  office,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  citizens. 

The  news  was  immediately  carried  to  the  camp  by 
the  deputies,  who  hsid  all  the  people  that  were  left  id 
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the  city  in  their  retinue.     Another  part  of  the  people 
went  out  from  the  camp  to  meet  them.     They  congra- 
tulated each  other  upon  the  recovery  of  peace  and  li- 
berty.    Then  the  deputies,  having  called  an   assembly, 
delivered  themselves  to  this  purpose:  "  Return,  soldiers, 
"  to  your  countr}'',  your  household  gods,  your  wives  and 
"  children;  and  may  your  return  be  attended  with  all 
"  the  prosperity,  success,  and  felicity  to  yourselves  and 
'*  the  republic,  which  your  hearts  can  desire !  Returi^ 
"  however,  with  the  same  moderation  to  the  city,  you 
*'  have   hitherto  observed^  when  so  great  a  multitude, 
"  in  a  necessity  so  urgent  and  so  general^  have  not  i«- 
"  jured  a  single  field.     March   back  to  the  Aventine, 
"  whence  you  came.     There,  in  that  place  of  happy 
*'  augury,  where  you  laid  the  first  foundation  of  your 
*'  liberty,   create  tribunes  of  the   people.      The   high- 
*'  priest  will  be  there,  to  preside  in  your  assembly.'^ 
.    The  joy,  upon  this  occasion,  was  general  and  exces- 
sive, and  expressed  jn  the  loudest  acclamations.     Imme- 
diately the  army  snatched  up  their  ensigns,  and  march- 
ed to  Rome,  congratulating  all  they  met,  and  receiving 
their  congratulations.     They    passed   through  the  city 
with  profound  silence,  and  halted  upon  Mount  Aventine, 
where  the  high-priest  immediately  holding  the  assembly, 
they  elected  their  tribunes.     A.  Virginius  was  first  nam- 
ed, then  L.  Icilius,  and  P.  Numitorius,  Virginia's  uncle, 
as  the  chief  promoters  of  the  secession.     Alter  them, 
C.  Sicinius,  a  descendant   of  that  Sicinius,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  created  the  first  tribune   upon  the  sacred 
Mount:  and  M.  Duilius,  who  had  distinguished   himself 
in  the  ofiice  of  tribune,  before  the  institution  of  the  de- 
eemvirate,  and  ever  after  had  stood  firm  against  them. 
in  the  interest  of  the  people :  five  others  were  chosen, 
M.  Titinius,  M.  Pomponius,  C.  Apronius,   P.  Villiu^, 
C.  Oppius,  more  in  expectation  of  future,  than  for  past 
services. 

As  soon  as  they  entered  upon  office,  on  a  motion  of 
Icilius  they  enacted,  that  no  person  should  be  prose- 
cuted for  separating  from  the  decemvirs.  Duilius,  at  the 
same  time,  passed  a  bill  for  the  election  of  consuis,  with 
the  right-of^  appeal- to  the  people.     All  vUts^  xVCycv^?.  >wt\vi 
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transacted  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  in  the  Flami- 
nian  meadows^  now  the  Flam  in  ian  circus.  - 

CHAP.  LV. 

...    Popular  laws  introduced  by  the  nexc  consuls, 

Lucius  Valerius  and  M.  Horatius  were  then 
elected  consuls,  by  an  inter-rex^  and  immediately  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  their  office.  The  popular  ad- 
ministration of  these  consuls,  though  it  did  no, hurt,  gave 
no  small  oflence  to  the  Patricians,  who  considered  every 
precaution  which  was  taken  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  as  a  derogation  of  their  prerogative.  In  the 
first  place,  whereas  it  was  a  disputable  point  in  law, 
whether  the  senators  were  amenable  to  .the  decrees  of 
the  commons;  the  consuls  now  pas.<ied  a  law  in  the  co- 
mitia  by  centuries,  ordaining  that  whatever  the  com- 
ipons  ^houId  enact  in  the  comitia  by  tribes,  should  be 
Linding  on  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  by  which  law, 
the  bills  of  the  tribunes  were  armed  with  a  very  daa- 
gerous  weapon.  After  this,  they  revived  the  other  con- 
sular law,  concerning  the  right  of  appeal,  the  chief  pillar 
of  their  liberty,  which  had.  been  overturned  by  the  de- 
cemvirs; but,  for  the  time  coming,  gave  it  new  force  by 
an  aJ3pendix:  "  Prohibiting  the  future  creation  of  any 
*'  magistrate,  from  whom  there  should  be  no  appeal^  and 
"  whoever  should  attempt  it,  might  be  put  to  death  with 
•'  impunity,  or  even  a  prosecution,  on  that  account/' 

The  people  being  thus  sufficiently  secured  by  the  right 
of  appeal,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  protection  of  their 
tribunes  on  the  other;  that  the  persons  of  the  tribunes 
might  be  sacred  and  inviolable,  they  revived  some  an-i 
cient  ceremonies,  now  almost  forgot.  And,  that  they 
might  not  only  have  religion  for  their  defence,  but  aa 
expiess  law  in  their  favour,  they  enacted,  "  That  wlio- 
"  ever  should  maltreat  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  .^ilea 
"  and  judges,  or  decemvirs,  his  head  should  be  devoted 
"  to  Jupiter,  and  his  family  exposed  to  sale,  at  the  tem- 
"  pie  of  Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera."  The  lawyers  con- 
tend, that  by  this  law,  no  man's  person  is  rendered  sa- 
bred; but  that  the  man  who  does  any  of  them  a  inanifest 
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injury,  is  liable  to  the  pains  of  law.  For  which  reason* 
an  iEJile  may  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  a  suf^erior 
magistrate ;  which,  though  not  expressly  warranted  by 
law,  for  it  is  hurting  a  man,  who  l)y  this  law  is  secured  ; . 
yet  it  is  an  argument  against  it,  that  the  porAon  of  an 
yEdile  is  not  sacred.  They  likewi<«e  maintuin,  that,  the 
tribunes  were  declared  sacred,  by  an  oaih  of  the  people, 
at  the  tirst  institution  of  their  otlice.  It  is  also  asserted 
by  some,  that  the  consuls,  and  the  praetors  also,  ch')sen 
under  the  same  auspices  with  them^  have  the  privilege 
of  this  law,  as  the  consul  comes  under  the  denomiiiation 
of  a  judge.  But,  as  the  preetors  at  rhat  time,  not  the 
consuls,  were  considered  as  judges,  this  explanation  of 
the  law  is  inadmissible. 

The  same  consuls  also  ordained,  that  the  decrees  of 
the  senate,  which  before  that,  tht  consuls  could  suppress 
or  alter^  should  for  the  future  be  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Ceres,  and  kept  by  the  iEdile^.  Duiiius  then  brought 
in  a  bill,  which  the  people  passed  into  a  law,  "  That 
*'  whoever  should  deprive  the  people  of  their  tribunes, 
"  or  create  a  magistrate  without  appeal,  should  be  scour- 
••  ged  with  rods,  and  lose  his  head."  Though  the  Patri- 
cians opposed  none  of  these  laws,  as  none  of  them  had 
been  personally  injured,  yet  they  did  not  receive  them 
without  regret. 

CHAR     LVI. 

Appioi  brought  to  his  trial  by  Virginimt, 

1  HE  authority  of  the,  tribunes,  and  <he  liberties  of  tijo 
people  being  thus  established,  they  thought  it  was  higl» 
time  now,  to  call  the  decemvirs  to  account,  but  nut  by 
the  lump,  only  one  by  one,  in  conseciuence  of  which, 
Virginius  was  pitched  on  as  the  first  prosecutor,  and 
Appius,  in  course  was  the  defendant.  When  the  day 
ibr  Appius's  trial  was  come,  he  stept  into  the  forum, 
escorted  by  a  band  of  young  Patricians,  which  gave 
every  one  a  retrospect  of  those  melancholy  days,  when 
the  same  Patricians,  like  so  many  guards,  made  up  his 
Uain. 

Virginius  then  addressed  himself  la  \.Vv«  ^w^V A^  >ickto 
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following  effect.  "  Speeches  are  only  necessary  to  sup- 
**  port  causes  that  are  doubtful ;  I  shall  nor,  therefore, 
"  take  up  your  time  in  enumerating  the  crimes  of  aman, 
^  whose  cruelly  laid  you  under  the  necessity  of  taking 
'•  up  arms,  to  rescue  yourselves  from  it;  nor  will  I  give 
"  him  leave  to  aggravate  his  crimes,  by  the  impudence 
"  of  defending  them.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  Appius 
"  Claudius,  touch  upon  your  flagitious  practices  for  the 
"  whole  space  of  two  years.  There  is  one  crime  only, 
'*  to  which  I  shall  confine  my  charge,  and  of  which,  if 
**  you  do  not  instantly  clear  yourself,  I  oitler  you  to  be 
"  led  to  prison.  Why  did  you,  contrary  to  law,  refuse 
"  a  person,  whose  liberty  was  brought  into  dispute,  the 
«'  possession  of  that  liberty,  till  the  trial  was  over?"    , 

Appius  had  no  hope  of  assistance  from  the  tribunes, 
nor  from  the  voices  of  the  people;  nevertheless,  be  cal- 
led upon  the  tribunes  ;  and  finding  none  of  them  inter- 
posing, when  the  olTiccr  laid  hold  of  him  to  drag  him 
away,  he  called  out,  /  appeaL  That  word,  the  pillar  of 
popular  liberty,  from  a  man  who  had  so  lately  violated 
T(ie  jaws  of  liberty,  caused  an  universal  silence'.  The 
:»;iiilo^uy  of  every  one  was, — "  It  is  plain  there  are  gods, 
"  w  ho  make  human  affairs  their  care.  The  puoishment 
of  cruelty  and  pride  is  slow,  but  severe.  Is  the  man 
who  abolished  all  appeals,  now  reduced  to  have  re-, 
course  to  them,  and  to  implore  the  protection  of  that 
very  people,  of  whose  rights  he  was  the  subvcrter?— 
Is  the  unjust  judge,  who  gaveop  a  free  person  to  sla- 
very, now  himself  abandoned  to  chains  and  priaoDt 
yviihout  the  least  stipportfrom  his  privilege  of  liberty  ?*• 
Amidst  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  Appius  was  beard 
imploritig  their  piotection.  lie  enumerated  the  great 
services  his  ancestors  had  done  to  the  state,  both  in  peace 
and  in  war.  "  He  deplored  his  unhappy  zeal  for  the 
*'  interests  of  the  people,  which  had  induced  him  toire- 
*'  nounce  the  consulship,  to  establish  an  equal  right  a* 
*'  mong  all  the  citizens,  by  a  scheme  of  new  laws,  thouu;h 
"  by  that  mean's  he  had  drawn  the  displeasure  of  tne 
''  whole  senate  upon  him  :  and  though  the  laws  them- 
''  selves  he  had  lately  instituted,  were  still  in  force,  their 
<'  author  was  now  to  be  dragged  to  prison.      With   re- 

^'  $pect  to  other  matters,  be  vrould  render  an  account  qf 
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"  his  conductj  whe-i   ■•:'--*  lo.c  :    .»=   z'-.-.i 

"  making  a  le?al  defe-.r^     «  .•:  •:   •::!*      •-..'::   : i  •      t 

"  only  wanted  c-tirrr!  **    ';.  •'  i  :  .  ir-  :  *  r       *     •  .i  i-»  t 

"  his  defence,  anJ  :•:  !:.*-*  '...e  fifir-n-fi-         :•-    i  :•:::*-. 

"  people:   For  be  w-f*  r-:<   «.:   cii*:-   v"'«.-:     •' s      .:  i:* 

*'  malice  coald  lav  :o  u  ?  c*i.T€     v?  'i   i-t-^ii  *   ."'  ■.:■•- 

*'  equity  and  clemeocy  c*  r.  *  'r   :•«  :'  ztir^    I'  :i»  vs. 

"  led  to  jail,  without  u.t  ir  -  «*  :••' ":  ti  :  r  i  '  tit* -•:  it 

*'  be  would  agaia    appea    t?   lift  *r-:*n'«.   in:   v-..i.ii 

"  advise  them  not  to  fc.  :w  Vi»   ex.i::r-t   :»•'    :  :«.•    iifr 

"  bated.     That  if  xtt  tr'b-'ts  'ic ••«■!■*•:  •:.*t  -::»:   :•. :- 

"  certed  aaiong  iheinsie  tcs  tt  i'>i  .51  :.-*  rr:-  ;•-  c-.-.tri-. 

V  from  them  he  wo-i'i  arr»ri   f-  •*  t  :t-c  *    1.:.:    :: ;  i-.t-* 

"  the  protection  of  the  n-^-    .tt.  r.a.:*    '.  /  • -.   •.•.*?.>*  i* 

"  of  consuls   and  tr  b*5'.^s   ::    cr.-.^T:    *  it:    -•' •      r"-. 

*'  What  citizen  of  2  .y  •!:  £  c-s-  '  -  :  1  •  «:  V'.»:  —   •     •*  -. 

*'  lawSf  if  Appiu*  C.3-JJ  ■:»  ci'-'  -•:  '  Y:i'  "-i  •-•"    v  •  - 

"  regard  to  me,  w.!I  rei'  r  f.  t  '.*:.•"»:*'*•.*.'  r.-.  •. 

*'  appeal  be  only  an  tnri:>ty  •  iiir.  .*  •.^•.^■-  *•  •.  •  •,i**rf:  f'.» 

"  will  find  relief  in  ihem,  -js  :.?*.  :  .c  ViVi  •  *.  :   *.  .«  :•. 

"  of  magistrate >. 

CHAP.    1/::. 

Appius  impriiomd,     W-^r '^-zh  r.t  -£,:..  c  i  T:  .. 

War  niifi  t\t  h'.'.^ii 


Vi 


IRGINIUS  in  return  sai-J,  "  li.'-^\  Ae;'^.^*  r.  i--  ^ 
"  of  all  mankind,  had  noth  na   '"^  do  •«%  t:j  :?:»»,  %:  '4t.y 
"  social  compact,  nor  o'j^'m  fie  to  der.-i*:  if.>    >;--»rf.; 
"  from  tbem.     Only  lok  at  vo.vJer  •.rb^r-a  ,  >«of:r^  •'. » 
"  perpetual  decemvir,  the  dtclarea  e'*«:rr.y  f,r  ti-e  .  •••:*, 
"  fortunes,  and  liberties  of  »he  c:*..zfc^r,  \:.:h'^'-'  '..-:  % 
"  with  rods  and  axes;  regardless  o:  ;roJ-  b.v:  r;«*:'.,  i-. ! 
•'  always  surrounded   with  hingrrieii,  ;rivc-yj  oi  .'.*'/•* ; 
"  passing  from  rapines  and  lu'jrders  to  bn.1%..   .»--t,  'i*  ■ 
"  iivered  up  to  his  infamous  pansier,  in  •he  pr';«?*r»i'.«;  ^r 
"  the  Bom  an  people,  a  maid  of  free  condition,  ^*^xtl^t•,' 
"  her  from  the  arms  of  her  faiiier,  like  u  "-Uve  wno  Uwi 
"  become  the  perquisite  of  the  conqueroi  :  when  ,  by  u 
"  cruel  sentence,  founded  on  the  most  flaLMunt  ici^nhUvv. 
"  armed  the  hand  of  the  unhappy  t"i»Anjr  -.v^C'WftWW,  W 
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"  of  his  child.  Nay,  Ti'hen  her  uncle  and  intended 
"  husband  were  taking  up  the  body  of  the  expiring  vir- 
"  gin,  he  ordered  them  both  to  prison,  being  much  more 
"  adected  for  the  loss  of  his  game,  than  the  tragical 
"  scene  before  him.  And  he  saw  im)  reason,  why  the 
*'  prison  which  he  had  built,  aud  insolently  called  the 
"  Habitation  of  the  commons  qf  Rome,  should  not  also  be 
'*  a  mansion-house  for  himself.  Where  he  might  appeal 
"  as  often  as  he  pleased,  and  so  often  would  he  impeach 
"  him  on  this  single  article,  that  he  had  unjustly  con^ 
"  denmed  a  person  free  bom,  and  in  free  condition,  to  sla» 
**  very.  And  if  lie  does  not  instantly  plead,  I  order  him 
"  to  jail  as  a  criminal  condemned.'' 

He  was  therefore  conduc-ted  to  prison ;  and  though  no-  ' 
body  opposed  his  coniniitment,  yet  it  made  a  very  strong 
'  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  populace,  who  thought 
that  the  rigorous  treatment  of  so  great  a  man  was  an  ex- 
cessive' stretch  of  tribunitian  power.  The  tribune  ap- 
pointed him  a  day  for  mslkiiig  Ins  defence.. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  anibassadors  arrived  from  the  La- 
tins and  Hernici,  to  congratulate  Rome  on  the  reconci^ 
liation  beiween  the  two  orders  of  the  state  ;  on  acconnt 
of  which,  they  lodged  in  the  capito)  a  crown  of  gold  as 
a  present  to  Jupiter,  the  best  and  greatest.  Their  finances 
did  not  permit  them  to  go  far  as  to  the  weight ;  but  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  were  more  regarded  in  those  days 
for  il>eir  piety,  ttian  their  pomp.  They  likewi^  brought 
advices,  that  the  IEa\u\  and  Volsci  were  ml\king  mighty 
preparations  for  war :  upon  which  the  consuls  were  or- 
dered to  share  the  provinces  between  them.  It  fell  to 
Iloratius  to  march  against  the  Sabines,  and  to  Valerius 
to  march  against  the  confedirate  forces  of  the  ^|ui  and 
Volsci. 

When  they  were  making  the  enrolments  for  these 
services,  such  respect  did  the  pcfple  pay  to  the^*e  patriot 
consuls,  that  not  only  the  youth,  bui  those  who  had 
sened  the  legal  time,  were  ready  to  give  in  their  names, 
and  most  of  them,  too,  as  volunteers:  by  which  means, 
the  army  was  not  only  increased,  bni  rendered  much 
mure  formidable,  by  the  mixture  of  those  veterans  among 
the  new  raised  recruits.  Before  they  left  the  city,  the 
two  iast  of  the  twe^^e  labW&  oC  Wwa  were  engraven  on 
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*■   ••••;• 


brass,  and    hynj  -ir    '.  *'*   *  ••: " 

historians,  it  wa*  "^  .^.:   •-■    v  ..     u-  .-^    ;.•  <.ii-. 

tribune.*,  ptrtbro^:     ->•  .-r.*. 


Application    in  f-^z'^j"  'f  .-f'-;  ':      -  "  -  -'':';•.•- 

V-^AIUS  CLA !-*!>!'!*,  vt'  •;«.  vi;  ••     ...    ^ 

ciplcs  of  iLe   D-. '-.•■'  •»,  i.:.c  :  i-  •• .  .*'      '•-'    •-• 
pride   a:/i   '.T^y^-z'.it    .'   i ..    !»*•;•  w.    :.,i     \-    .    •    *• 
BegilhiiD,  hiui'-'t  vx:  .'-.  .  •.»•.:     :i  »•-:::     *•  ^ .. 
very  old,  Le  rtr-"^^:  v.  x-vi:*-.    .•.*:-•*.*       ::    v  •.   ... 
credit  ai  tr..*  di.-i*-:^^*   v.»i.-^:i"  ;  •     :*'»••    •-    i:  - 
bad  been  a  'zt-i  'uzr',   *r.i*-jL"^   •.»' 

tended  Lv  r  • -*  .v^   i-v     ■  *:.'.  c  i\  •-* 

them  "    1>A  ",  *:•.  V       '.'       41*    '.   iij'J.  *;•.      •".•  . 

"  which  w:^.:  r*:'-^    •*•  '*.  '■'■     ••   • '      .    .•  * 

"  as cit  Zftrr.t :  1  i.:  v.*'  .»'.  •  ::».:•   i.:i'  y    ■■• 

*'  fer  a  &«*:»   »:.:•«   ••..•/.-  .  :o*'    •     •     .. 

"  a»  the  .^2  «  t.  V  •.•'  r-j '.  K    <•.!'.    •»*  •     .'• 

*'  rights,  *v    ■=    •  i  '.•.•?-•'-•■    *•  •-•     '■'•    •     i  :- 

"  b'Jt  tiT.t^r.  V.  \\rii'    •:*  •  /  .{     '.i'-  ,•       ■•        .•     •    • 

-*'  to  the  ri.',:^  •c.i'i.    ■-.*.    :  :     'j'  *  •"     •.--  ■  •     ♦     • 

**  front  ftflr'.- -.v     t-..-  -i-i-i*'  '.J',.  ••    ■  •'    J     ■*' 

*'  foriL-Ttii^   •.:';.'.  ::.«■;  •. '     'it  •.:t."i'    •  ..   • .  . 

"  hJia,  •Ls.\  '.'■-:  ♦.-'  :.i  •* '-  .-.  '.' »t.  .V  ••  •-       .»•   r-  « .  • 

"  *o  itir-j. — A'.   ••*   ».'..v.t      "-iK   :j*    '^m;.  •'-   »•  •    • 

"  s'j.'e  "V;",    .'-i:     •-• !    'J-.-  '.   .«;  lv.    ♦.••.     1       .»..'. 

"  i.ot  "r-t   •*rT'":  :   v:   <    •»•■    i*    -i:    .••    »  •        v    ,  •• 

•'  tor  t.-fc    -■'    *'.;•*•        '  .:     •!•»»•  »    '.•:    »"...-. 

"  •ho-#rJ  «  :.,  »r.''*rir  "  •  .       it    .:  i'.»'     ./•;•'..  ••  .  ,* 
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<'  compassion  on  him  and  his  daughter;  and  to  have  re- 
<'  gard  to  the  prayers,  not  of  the  Claudian  family,  which 
*'  had  exercised  a  cruel  tyranny  over  them,  but  of  Vir- 
**  ginia's  relations,  and  three  tribunes,  who  being  created 
"  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  were  now  imploring 
•'  their  aid  and  protection," 

These  tears  prevailed.  Appius  in  consequence  having 
lost  ail.  hopes,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  before  ihe  day 
appointed  for  his  trial  arrived.  Sp.  Oppius,  who  after 
Appius,  was  of  all  the  decemvirs  most  detested,  was  pro- 
secuted soon  after,  at  the  instance  of  Numitorius,  as  an 
accomplice  of  Appius  in  the  aflair  of  Virginia,  because 
he  was  in  the  city  when  that  infamous  judgment  was 
passed.  But  a  crime  charged  personally  against  himself 
cat  deeper  in  his  condemnation,  than  his  conniving  at 
Appius's  baseness.  A  witness  wa^  produced  who  bad 
served  twenty-seven  years,  and  had  been  eight  times  ho- 
noured with  military  rewards,  which  Jie  had  with  him. — 
Stripping  oflf*  his  robe,  he  exposed  his  shoulders  which 
had  been  torn  with  rods  by  the  decemvirs'  lictors,  ofieriog 
to  submit  himself  to  the  same  treatment  again,  if  Oppius 
could  assign  any  good  reason  for  his  cruelty.  Oppius 
was. also  sent  to  prison,  and  before  the  day  of  his  trial,  he 
was  no  more.  The  estates  of  both  were  confiscated  by 
the  tribunes.  The  rest  of  the  decemvirs  were  banished, 
'.md  their  estates  confiscated.  Claudius,  who  had  claimed 
Virginia,  was  condemned  on  the  day  appointed  fQr  bis 
trial ;  but  Virginius  remitted  his  execution,  and  convectr 
ed  the  sentence  into  banishment,  when  he  retired  to  Ti- 
bur. — ^Thus  the  manes  of  Virginia,  more  happy  after  her 
death  than  in  her  life,  having  wandered  through  so  many 
houses  in  pursuit  of  just  vengeance,  were  at  length  ap- 
peased, by  the  punishment  of  all  the  guilty. 

CHAP.  LIX. 

Seasonable  interposition  of  Duilius,     The  Fathers  dissatiS" 
ficd  with  the  popularity  of  the  consuls, 

J.  HE  senators  were  now  under  no  small  apprehensions, 
seeing  the  tribunes  had  become  as  sanguinary  as  the  de- 
cemyirs  had  been  before,  when  Duilius,   who  was  one 
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of  their  tribunes,  gave  a  very  seasonable  check  to  the 
immoderate  stretch  of  power;  "  lieclariiigi  rhat  enough 
'*  had  been  done,  both  ior  the  security  of  their  liberties, 
"  and  the  punishment  ot  their  enemies;  and  therefore 
he  wouid  suiier  no  person  to  be  cited  to  a  trial,  nor 
committed  to  prison,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
*'  With  respect  to  the  past,  to  revive  the  remembrance  of 
old  faults,  which  ought  to  be  buried  in  oblivion,  now 
that  the  decemvirs,  in  their  punishment,  had  expiated 
new  ones,  would  be  highly  improper.  With  respect 
to  the  future,  the  steady  and  unanimous  zeal  of  both 
consuls  in  guarding  the  liberty  of  the  people,  would  be 
sufficient  security  that  nothing  will  happen  to  require 
*'  the  interposition  of  the  tribunes." 

This  moderation  of  the  tribunes,  served  in  the  first 
place  to  dispel  the  fears  of  the  senators,  but  on  the  other 
hantl  increased  their  aversion  to  the  consuls,  who  had 
declared  so  openly  and  so  entirely  for  the  people,  that  a 
Plebeian  magistrate  should  see  cause  to  take  upon  him 
the  interest  and  safety  of  the  senate  before  a  Patrician; 
and  that  their  enemies  had  been  satisfied  with  revenge^ 
before  the  consuls  took  any  measure  for  opposing  their 
licentiousness.  Many  blamed  their  own  negligence  and 
facijit}^  in  giving  their  sanction  to  the  laws  passed  by 
those  consuls  in  favour  of  the  people;  and  it  was  sufli- 
ciently  obvious,  that  nothing  but  the  distracted  si  ate  of 
the  Rspublic  had  obliged  them  to  comply  with  the'^imes. 

CHAP.     LX. 

An  action  with  the  JEqui  and  Volsci, 

X  HE  domestic  troubles  being  thus  settled,  and  the  li- 
berty of  the  people  firmly  established,  the  consuls  went 
each  into  his  respective  province.  Valerius,  by  a  master- 
ly stroke  of  policy,  supported  the  war  against  the  ^.(}ui 
and  Volsci,  whose  armies  were  joined  at  the  Aigidus. 
Had  he  immediately  risked  a  battle,  it  is  hard  u>  say, 
considering  how  the  courage  of  the  parties  stood  aflcct- 
ed,  after  what  happened  whei>  the  decemvirs  command- 
ed, whether  it  would  not  have  been  of  dangerous  con- 
sequence.    He  kept  the  army  close  w\\\v\w  V\ie\\  \\\\^i9 , 
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only  gentlemen  of  consular  dignity,  who  were  not  present 
at  these  meetings.  Claudius's  advice  armed,  the  hands 
of  the  consuls  against  the  tribunes  f  but  the  Quintii, 
Cincinnatu.%  and  Capitolkius  declared  against  blood  and 
slaughter,  or  even  oif'ering  violence  to  the  persons  of 
those,  whom,  by  a  solemn  engagement  with  the  people, 
they  had  obliged  themselves  to  hold  8a9red  and  inviola- 
ble. In  these  private  assemblies,  it  was  at  last  agreed, 
that  they  should  allow  military  tribunes,  with  consular 
power,  to  be  chosen  indifferently  out  of  either  order; 
but  that  the  mode  of  election  with  respect  to  consuls 
should  suffer  no  alteration. 

This  measure  was  received,  and  cordially  embraced 
both  by  the  people  and  their  tribunes.  The  Comitia 
was  then  summoned  for  the  election  of  three  military 
tribunes  with  consular  power:  upon  which,  all  those 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  most  in  thd  cause  of 
sedition^  either  in  speaking  or  acting,  especially  the  tri« 
bunitian  gentlemen,  ran  on  ail'  sides  of  the  forum,  dres- 
sed in  white  robes,  soliciting  votes.  The  Patricians  see- 
ing them  so  active,  and  despairing  of  obtaining  any 
office  of  distinction,  from  a  people  so  exasperated,  at  the 
same  time,  were  there  hopes  of  succeeding,  unable  to 
bear  the  thoughts  of  associating  with  colleagues  of  Ple- 
beian rank,  they  were  at  first  determined  not  to  stand 
-for  the  office.  At  last  however,  yielding  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  leading  men  of  their  party,  they  offered 
their  services  fo  fill  the  new  offices,  that  they  might  not 
seem  to  have  abandoned  their  country  with  their  share 
in  its  government.  The  result  of  this  assembly  shewed, 
that  there  is  a  material  difference  between  a  people  in 
the  heat  and  fury  of  disputes  for  liberty  and  honour,  and 
when  they  act  with  dispassionate  coolness  aft^r  these  dis- 
putes are  over. 

The  people  elected  none  to  the  office  of  military  tri- 
bunes, but  Patricians  only,  being  fully  satisfied,  that 
regard  had  been  shown  to  their  demand.  Where  shall 
we  now  fin<i  in  any  one  man,  that  moderation,  that 
equity,  that  greatness  of  soul,  which  were  then  so  coa- 
spicuous  in  a  whole,  people  ? 


. » 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Crtation  qf  Military  Tribunes  v:ho  soon  lay  doivn  their 
office,  because  there  ivas  an  inforwality  in  their  election, 

XN  the  year  310j  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  A. 
Sempronius  Atratinus  L.  Atiiius,  Titus  C'tKcilius,  being 
chosen  military  tribunes,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  room 
of  consuls,  entered  upoi.  their  office  accordingly;  and 
the  ananimity  whicsh  subsisted  at  home,  during  their 
administration,  contributed  not  a  little  to  maintain  peace 
al^road.  Some  authors  are  silent,  with  respect  to  the  bill 
for  electing  consuls  from  among  tlie  people,  assigning  as 
a  reason  for  the  election  of  three  military  tribunes,  in- 
vested with  the  authority  and  ensigns  of  the  consuls,  that 
besides  the  revolt  of  the  Ardeates,  the  Romans  had,  at 
the  same  time  upon  their  hands,  a  war  with  the  JEfjui, 
the  Volsci,  and  Vtjentes,  too  much  for  the  management 
of  two  consuls  at  the  same  time. 

The  establishment  of  this  office,  however,  was  not 
permanent :  for,  by  a  decree  of  the  augurs,  they  laid 
clown  their  office  in  three  months  after  they  had  enter- 
ed upon  it,  because  some  essential  formality  had  been 
omitted  in  their  election,  C  Curtius,  the  preses  at  the 
Comitia,  having  made  some  mistake  in  pitching  the  tent. 

About  this  time,  ambassadors  came  from  Ardea,  com- 
plaining of  the  injustice  done  them ;  but  in  such  terms, 
^  as  showed  no  intention  of  renouncing  their  trealy  and 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  provided  a  restitution  of  their 
territory  could  be  obtained.  The  senate  returned  them 
for  answer;  <  That  from  the  judgment  of  the  people, 
'  there  was  no  appeal  to  their  tribunal,  and  as  they  had 
'  the  sanction  of  no  law,  nor  precedent  for  reversing  the 

*  sentence  of  the  people,  such  a  proceeding  might  be  of 
'  dangerous  coiisequeuce  to  that  harmony,  which  ought 

*  to  subsist  between  the  two  orders  of  the  state.  But,  if 
'  the  Ardeates  would  be  good  enough   to   wait   for  a 

*  favourable  opportunity,  and  leave  it  to  the  wisdom  of 

*  the  senate,  »o  find  means  of  redressing  their  grievance, 
'  they  would  have  no  reason  to  repent,  on  a  future  day, 
"*.  of  their  condescension ;  nor  to  imagine,  \.ti^\.  xVl^  %^\CdX^ 
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'  were  not  hearty  in  their  endeavours  to  prevent  their 
'  being  injnred,  and  careful,  it'  at  any  time  they  bad 
'  reason  of  complaint,  to  remove  the  cause,  with  all  the 
*  dispatch  in  their  powier/  The  ambassadors  promised 
to  lay  the  matter  before  their  council  of  state,  and  were 
dismissed  with  marks  of  respect. 

As  the  city  now  had  no  supreme  magistrates,  the  se- 
nate met  and  named  an  inter- rex.  The  main  question 
now  during  this  interregnum  was,  whether  consuls  or 
military  tribunes  should  be  appointed  to  the  government, 
which  was  the  subject  of  debate  tor  several  days.  The 
inter-rex  and  senate,  insisted  to  have  a  Comitia  ibr  elect* 
ing  consuls,  but  the  people  and  their  tributies,  for  mili- 
tary tribunes.  The  senate  prevailed,  because  the  peo* 
pie  being  determined,  at  all  events,  to  chuse  Patricians 
grew  inditFerent  about  a  question  that  could  answer  no 
end :  And  their  leaders  themselves,  preferred  an  electioa 
where  they  could  not  appear  as  candidate^,  to  that  where 
they  were  sure  to  be  cast  as  unworthy.  The  tribunes 
too,  out  of  respect  to  the  principal  senators,  gave  up  a 
point,  which  they  saw  they  could  not  maintain.  T. 
Quinctius  Barbatus,  the  inter- rex,  created  L.  Paperius 
Mugilanus,  and  L.  Sempronius  Alratinus  consuls.  Dur- 
ing their  administration,  the  treaty  with  the  Ardeates 
was  renewed,  which' is  an  inconte^tible  proof  that  they 
were  consuls  that  year,  though  the  ancient  annals,  as 
well  as  the  register  of  magistrates,  make  no  mention  of 
either.  It  v^ould  seem,  that  military  tribunes  having 
been  created  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  names  of 
the  consuls  who  succeeded  them,  were  omitted,  a?*  if  the 
military  tribuneship  had  continued  in  force  to  the  end  of 
the  ye'ir.  Licinius  Marer  (k'clares,  that  their  names  are 
recorded  in  the  treat v  with  the  Ardeates,  and  also  found 
in  the  linen  records,  in  the  temple  of  Monita.  Notwith- 
stanlingof  ail  the  alarms  fron)  the  neighbouring  nations, 
Rome  enjoyed  peace  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
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CHAP.    VIlI. 

Censors  creeUsd, 

V^HKtHER  military  tribunes  only,  during  tbift 
year,  or  consuls  chosen  in  their  stead,  had  the  manage- 
ment of  public  ailairs,  it  is  admitted  by  all,  that  in  the 
next,  M.  Geganius  Macerinus,  tor  the  second,  and  T* 
Quiuctius  Capitolinus,  for  a  RVth  time,  were  consuls. 
Under  these  consuls,  the  ofiice  of  censor  was  instituted:^ 
vrhichj  though  it  seemed  but  of  small  importance  at  first, 
rose  in  time  to  so  great  a  height,  that  the  morals  and 
disciplme  of  the  Romans  fell  under  its  cognizance :  it 
was  charged  with  the  superintendance  of  the  senate  and 
centuries  oF  the  knights  t  in  it  was  vested  the  right  of 
promotion  and  degradation,  the  dispa'tal  of  all  places, 
public  and  private,  and  an  absolute  jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  the  revenues  of  the  republic. 

The  Collowing  circumstance  gave  rise  to  this  office. 
For  many  years,  the  people  had  never  been  rated,  and 
though  the  census  could  be  delayed  no  longer,  by  reason 
of  so  many  impending  wars,  it  was  out  of  the  power  of 
the  consuls  to  overtake  it.  It  was  observed  by  the  se* 
nate,  that  a  matter  which  required  so  great  attention,  and 
at  the  same  time,  below  the  dignity  of  ia  consul,  required 
a  peculiar  officer,  to  whom  the  clerks  ought  to  be  ac« 
coantable,  who  should  have  the  con\ersation  of  the  tax 
rolls,  and  should  prescribe  the  nicxie  of  taking  the  census. 

However  insignificant  this  office  might  have  appeared 
at  first,  the  fathers  grasped  at  it  with  joy^  as  it  had  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  offices  occupied  by 
tbelr  order,  with  a  view  as  I  imagine,  and  a^  it  really 
happened,  that  the  influence  and  power  of  those  who 
filled  it,  would  soon  procure  authority  and  respect  to  the 
ofiice  itself.  Tfie  tribunes  viewed  4t  rather  in  a  neces- 
sary, than  an  honourable  light,  of  whtch^  at  that  time, 
it  bad  no  other  appearance ;  and  for  that  reason  made 
no  objection,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  make  opposi* 

*  A  Censeo.  This  oiBce,  though  at  6rst  it  seemed  contemp- 
tible,  came  at  last  to  have  so  much  power  annexed  to  it,  that  the 
emperors  took  it  apofn  tbemielreS. 
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tion,  when  their  only  motive  was  the  pleasure  of  contra- 
diction. As  the  principal  n^en"  of  the  stale  looked  od 
this  office  with  contempt,  Popci  ius  and  Sempronius  were 
named  by  the  people,  whose  consulship,  the  preceding 
year,  was  found  doubtful,  that  the  accession  of  this  new 
honour  might  make  (hem  amends  for  the  uDperiectioii  of 
the  former ;  and  from  the  nature  of  their  office^  they 
were  called  censors. 


D 


CHAP.  IX. 
Distractions  at  Ardca.     Proceedings  of  Geganius, 


'URING  these  operations  at  Rome,  ambassadors 
came  from  Ardea,  requesting  the  Romans,  on  account 
of  their. most  ancient  friendship,  and  of  the  treaty  so 
"lately  renewed,  to  assist  the  state,  now  brought  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  by  a  civil  war,  which  totally  interrupted 
that  peace  they  had  very  wisely  kept  with  them.  The 
rage  of  parties,  it  is  said,  was  the  source  of  these  civil 
dissensions,  which  has  been  of  more  fatal  consequeDce 
to  many  states  than  foreign  wars,  famine,  diseases,  and 
plagues  of  whatever  kind,  ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the 
gods,  as  being  the  severest  strokes  that  can  befal  a  na- 
tion. 

Two  young  men  had  made  their  addresses  to  a  young 
lady  of  Plebeian  extraction,  but  extraordinary  beauty. 
One  of  the  young  gentlemen  was  her  equal,  and  sup- 
ported in  his  pretensions  by  her  tutors,,  who  were  of  the 
same  order.  The  other  was  a  nobleman,  regardless  of 
every  consideration,  but  the  charms  of  his  mistrew.  His 
addresses  had  the  countenance  of  the  nobility,  who  car- 
ried the  spirit  of  party  into  the  young  lady's  family* 
Her  mother  ambitious  of  a  title  to  her  daughter,  was 
clear  for  the  nobleman.  The  guardians  even  in  this 
matter,  could  not  conceal  their  attachment  to  their  own 
order.  When  the  dispute  became  too  high  to  be  settled 
within  doors,  they  v^ent  to  law;  and  the  judge  having 
heard  the  pleadings  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  and  the 
mother,  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  latter,  whose 
right  to  dispose  of  her  child  in  marriage,  was  clearly 
ascertained:  l)ut  the  stoutest  arm  prevailed.     For*  the 
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guardians  expatiated  publicly »  on  the  injustice  of  the 
sentence,  among  the  people  of  their  own  order,  in  the 
forum ;  and,  having  made  up  a  party,  seized  the  young 
lady,  aiid  carried  her  off  from  her  mother's  bouse.  In 
oppoi^ition  to  them,  a  party  of  the  nobility,  still  more 
formidable,  joined  the  injured  youth,  and  bloody  work 
ensued. 

The  people,  who  bore  do  resemblance  to  the  people 
of  Rome^  were  worsted,  and  marched  out  of  the  city  in 
2Lrm%  posting  themselves  upon  an  eminence,  whence 
they  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  nobility  with  fire  and 
sword:  and  having,  by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  drawn  a 
great  many  mechanics  to  their  party,  they  made  prepa- 
rations for  besieging  the  city,  which  hitherto  had  sus- 
tained no  damage  from  the  insurrection.  War  now  ap- 
peared in  all  its  dreadful  shapes  and  colours  :  the  whole 
community  being  as  it  were,  infected  with  the  distrac-> 
tion  of  two  young  men,  who  were  contending  for  a  ma.**- 
riage,  fatal  to  themselves^  and  destructive  to  their  coun- 
try. 

Neither  thouglu  their  internal  resources  sufficient  for 
the  conflict ;  for  which  reason,  the  nobility  applied  to 
the  Romans  for  relief,  while  the  city  was  besieged,  and 
the  commons  called  in  the  Volsci,  to  assist  them  in  the 
redu'ciion  of  the  city.  The  Volsci  appeared  first  before 
Ardea,  under  the  command  of  Cluilius,  an  ^quian  ge- 
neral, and  shut  up  the  city  by  a  line  of  circumvallation 
drawn  round  its  walls.  When  these  accounts  were 
bronght  to  Rome,  the  consul  Geganius  lost  not  a  mo* 
meat  iii  marching  with  his  anny,  and  encamped  within 
threfc  miles  of  the  enemy  ;  where,  as  the  day  was  far 
spent*  be  ordered  the  troops  to  refresh  themselves.  At 
the  fourth  watch,  he  proceeded  and  carried  on  his  works 
with  such  expedition,  that  at  sun-rising,  the  Volsci 
found  themselves  blocked  up  by  a  fortification,  superior 
in  strength  to  that  wherewith  they  had  invested  the  city; 
whilst,  at  another  quarter,  the  consul  had  carried  his 
works  to  the  walls  of  Ardea,  that  his  army  might  have 
a  free  communication  with  the  town. 

P 
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CHAP.    X. 

TJie  Volsci  beat.     Peace  restored  to  Ardea,     The  consul 

triumphs, 

jL  he  general  of  the  Volsci,  who  till  therf  had  trusted 
for  vicnualling  his  army,  lo  the  corn  got  from  day  to 
day,  in  ravaging  the- lauds  of  the  nobility,  having  pre- 
pared no  magazines  for  that  purpose ;  when  he  saw  him- 
self all  of  a  sudden  blocked  up,  and  thereby  deprived  of 
every  means  of  subsistence,  invited  the  consul  to  an  in- 
terview, and  told  him,  That  if  he  had  come  with  an  in- 
tention to  raise  the  siege,  that  he  was  willrng  instantly 
to  withdraw  the  Volsci.  The  consul,  in  answer,  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  con- 
quered to  receive  terms,  but^ot  to  prescribe  them: 
and,  since  they  had  come  to  besiege  the  allies  of  KoYne, 
at  th^ir  own  pleasure,  they  must  only  depart  at  bis  plea- 
sure. Wherefore,  he  orders  them  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  to*  give  up  their  general,  acknowledge  then^selves 
conquered,  and  submit  to  his  orders.  If  they  did  not, 
they  might  expect  no  quarter,  whether  they  raised  or 
carried  on  the  siege ;  as  he  would  much  rather  return  to 
Home  crowned  with  victory,  than  with  the  terms  of  a 
treacherous  capitulation. 

The  Volsci,  now  rut  ofF  from  all  hopes,  except  what 
little  they  placed^ln  their  arms,  resolved  to  give  it  atrial; 
but,  besides  other  disadvantages,  having  engaged  in  a 
place  improper  for  fighting,  and  still  moie  so  for  flyiuff, 
and  being  slaughtered  at  all  quarters,  they  put  up  their 
swords  and  fell  on  their  knees;  when  after  they  had  de- 
livered up  their  general,  and  laid  down  their  arms^  tbey 
were  obliged  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  dismissed  wFth 
clothes  only  sufficient  to  conceal  their  nakedness,  cover- 
ed, however,  with  sh?ime  and  disgrace.  When  they  had 
halted  at  some  distance  from  Tusculum,  the  people  there, 
who  had  long  been  their  declared  enemies^  rose  op  on 
them,  fell  opo"  them  unarmed,  and  scarce  left  one  to 
carry  home  the  news  of  their  disaster. 

Tlie "Roman  consul  re-established  peace  and  traoquil- 
Uty  at  Ardea,  having  beheaded  the  principal  authors  .of 
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the  sedition,  and  confiscated  their  estates  for  the  benefit 
of  the  pubhc  treasury.  The  Ardeates,  by  so  important 
a  service,  thought  themselves  sufficiently  indemnified  lor 
the  unjust  award  of  the  Roman  people.  But  the  senti- 
ments of. the  senate  were  more  generous,  they  thought 
there  still  remained  something  more  to  be  done  to  eilace 
the  remembrance  of  the  shameful  avidity  which  had  so 
much  dishonoured  the  Roman  people,  The  consul  en- 
tered Rome  in  triumph ;  CLuiliuSj  the  general  of  the 
Volsci,  being  led  in  chains  befor^  his  chariot,  together 
with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  had  disarmed, 
aDd  obliged  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 

The  consul  Quinctius,  equalled  by  the  virtues  of  peace, 
the  glory  his  colleague  had  acquired  in  arms,  which  was 
no  easy  matter.  For,  he  applied  himself  in  such  a  man- 
ner to  preserve  the  peace  and  union  of  the  city,  and  act- 
ed  with  such  perfect  impartiality  between  great  and 
small*  that  by  a  just  mixture  of  severity  and  mildness, 
his  administration  was  thought  by  the  senate  rather 
strict,  and  by'  the  people  suflTiciently  gentle.     He  kept 

*  the  tribunes  in  awe,  not  by  violent  disputes,  but  by  a 
kind  of  ascendancy  his  known  merit  gav-e  him  over  them. 
Id  five  consulships,  through  which  he  had  passed  with 
the  same  character  for  probity,  or  rather  the  consular 
dignity  of  his  whole  life,  rendered  his  person  more  ve- 
nerable, if  possible,  th^n  the  oflice  he  bore ;  for  this  rea^ 
•OHt  not  a  syllable  was  hinted  about  military  tribunes* 
during  the  3'^hole  course  of  this  consulship. 

CHAP.    XL 

•  B^atQtUn  made  the  Aideaies,  for  the  seyish  award  of  the 

Roman  People, 


T, 


HE  consuls  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  were  M. 
.'  .Fabins  Vibolaous  and  Posthumus  Abulias  Cornicen* 
-    These  magistrates,  when  they  reflected  upon  the  glorious 

administration  of  the  preceding  year,  both  at  home  and 
\ .  abroad  ;  (for  the  Romans  had  shown  such  attention  and 

alertness  in  relieving  the  Ardeates,  when  their  affairs 
:  .were|  in  a  most  dangerous  situation,  that  among  thek 
;.    neighbours^  allies,  ana  enemies,  they  were  consmt^^viv 
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a  very  respectable  light,)  concluded,  that  ibey  ought  to 
exoit  themselves,  thai  the  remains  of  the  infamous  sen- 
tence, formerly  passed  in  relaiion  to  the  Ardeaten,  might 
be  buried  in  oblivion  ;  and  for  that  purpose,  prevailed 
on  the  senate  to  pass  a  decree,  for  sending  a  colony  to 
Ardea,  to  defend  them  against  the  Volsci,  atid  repeople 
the  city,  n^uch  depopulated  by  the  civil  war.  This  was 
publicly  given  out  and  recorded,  that  the  people  and 
their  tribunes^  might  not  discover  the  latent  design  of  re- 
versing their  sentence.  For,  it  was  concerted,  that  a  far 
greater  part  of  the  colony  should  consist  of  Rutuli  than 
of  Romans ;  that  no  territory  should  be  divided  but  that 
^hich  had  produced  the  infamous  sentence  ;  and  that  no 
Roman  should  have-  a  single  acre  of  land,  till  all  the  Ra- 
tuli  should  be  provided  for. 

Thus  was  the  territority  restored  to  the  Ardeates. 
Three  gentlemen  were  chosen  to  lead  the  colony  to 
Ardea,  Agrippa  Menenius.  T.  Cloelius  Siculus,  and  £ba- 
cius  Elua,  vvho  by  an  unpopular  discharge  of  their  trust* 
in  assigning  the  lands  to  the  allies,  which  the  Romans 
had  adjudged  to  themselves,  fell  into  disgrace  with  the 
people,  nor  were  they  high  in  favour  with  the  Pa- 
tricians, because  they  had  shown  no  respect  to  persons.- 
However,  they  avoided  a  prosecution,  when  the  tribunes 
appointed  them  a  day  to  answer  for  their  conduct  before 
the  peop'e,  by  deserting  the  diet,  aij^  incorporating  them- 
selves wiih  the  colony,  who  had  been  witnesses  of  the 
iotegrity  and  impartiality  of  their  conduct.  • 

CHAP.     XII. 

A  Famine,     A  Supcrintcndant  qf  Provisions  chosen. 

MjOTH  this  year  and  tlie  following,  when  Caius  Furios 
Pacilius  and  M.  Papirius  Crassus  were  consuls,  passed  in 
trapquillity  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  gameis 
which  the  decemvirs  had  vowed,  and  the  senate  enacted* 
daring  the  secession  of  the  people  from  the  fathers,  were 
celebrated  this  year.  In  vain  did  Petilius  attempt  to 
raise  a  sedition  ;  who  being  made  tribune  of  the  people 
a  second  tmie,  couUl  not*  for  ail  the  bUistering  he  made' 
about  the  iVgi^^^^i^n.  ^^^^''  ^^^  ^^^^  consuls  to  mov£  it  once 
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in  the  senate :  and  when  after  a  mighty  bustle,  he  pre- 
vailed so  far  as  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  fathers,  whether 
the  comitia  should  be  held  for  electiiig  consuls  or  niili- 
tary  tribunes  ;  consuls  were  ordered  to  be  elected.  His 
threats,  that  he  would  obstruct  the  levies,  were  matter  of 
ridicule,  fbr,  when  there  was  neither  war,  nor  prepara- 
tion for  it,  what  occasion  %va.s  there  for  levies  ? 

This  state  of  tranquillity  was  followed  by  a  year  che- 
quered with  a  combination  of  calamities,  occasioned  by 
famine  and  sedition,  during  the  consulship  of  Proculus 
Geganius  Macerinus,  and   L.  Menenius  Lanatus,  wheti 
the  people,  by  means  of  bribery,  had  almost  been  sad* 
died  with   regal  power.     Had   one    foreign   war   been  . 
thrown  into  the  scale,  the  state  must  have  inevitably  sunk 
to  perdition.     The  first  of  these  calamities  was  a  ramine, 
either  owing  to  a  bad  season,  or  the  neglect  of  agricuU 
ture,  fbr  dancing  attendance  to  assemblies,  and  the  plea- 
sures of  the   city.     For  both  tiiese  reasons  are  given. 
The  senators  reproached  the  people  with  idleness,  and ' 
the  tribunes  blamed  the  consu'*,  sometimes  for  waut  of 
bonest3',  and  sometimes  for  inattention. 

At  last,  with  the  senate's  concurrence,  the  people 
made  choice  of  L.  Minucius  as  praefect,  or  superinten- 
dant  of  provisions,  who  was  more  happy,  while  in  office, 
in  securing  the  liberty  of  the  state,  than  in  the  execution 
of  his  office;  although  at  last,  he  had  justly  the  honour 
of  lowering  the  price  of  provisions,  and  the  thanks  cf 
his  country  on  that  account:  For,  having  dispersed 
agents,  by  sea  and  land,  to  no  purpose,  through  the 
neighbouring  states,  excepting 'a  9mall  matter  from  Etni- 
ria.when  no  com  could  be  got,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  a  frugal  management  of  what  little  was  to  be  found 
at  home,  by  obliging  every  one  to  produce  his  corn,  to 
sell  above  one  month's  provision,  by  reducing  the  daily 
aljowance  to  slaves,  and  by  accusing  the  corn  merchants, 
and  exposing  them  to  the  resentment  of  the  people,  so 
'that  by  the  strictness  of  his  scrutiny,  he  rather  exposed 
their  penury,  than  relieved  it  5  in  consequence  of  which, 
many  of  the  people,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  cho!«e  rather  to 
throw  themselves  blindfolded  into  the  Tiber,  than  suffer  • 
any  longer-  the  roiseues  of  so  cruel  a  faai\we« 
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CHAP.    XIII. 

> 

Designs  of  Mcslius.^-'A  Dictator  created. 

XjLT  this  time,ODe  Sp.  Magiius  of  the  equestrian  order, 
who  was  very  rich  for  these  times,  put  a  design  in  exc- 
cutioB,  which,  however  serviceable  for  the  present,  in  its 
tendency  and  intention,  was  execrable.  For,  iiaving 
bought  up  corn,  at  his  own  expence  inEtruria,  by  means 
of  bis  agents  and  correspondents,  (a  circumstance  which 
rendered  Minucius'  endeavoui's  to  supply  the  markets 
quite  ineffectual))  he  began  to  djstribute  it.  among  the 
necessitous  with  a  liberal  hand.  Touched  with  so  much 
generosity,  the  people  attended  him  every  where,  audi., 
^rmed  a  retinue  for  him,  far  above  the  Icondition  of  a 
private  gentleman,  and  gave  him  great  grounds  to  hope, 
that  by  their  favour  and  good  will,  be  would  one  d^y  be 
raised  to  the  consulship.  But  as  ambition  is  ever  insa- 
tiable, and  still  gra<iping  at  something  beyond  its  reach, 
be  carried  his  views  much  fkrther,  and  quite  out  of  bis 
sphere.  He  considered,  that  he  must  force  himself  into 
the  consulship,  in  spite  of  every  opposition  from  the  fa- 
thers, and  that  therefore  it  was  better  to  fix  on  sovereign 
power  for  his  object  at  once  :  as  that  alone  was  a  prize 

.  worthy^  of  the  deep  desi^is  he  must  necessarily  form, 
and  the  opposition  he  had  to  conquer. . 

It  was  just  upon  the  eve  of  the  Comitia  for  electing 
consuls,  a  circumstance  that  gave  him  no  small  trouble,  ' 
as  his  measures  were  not  properly  concerted,  nor  his -de- 
signs ripe  for  execution.  T.  Quinctius  Capitolinus'  was 
chosen  consul  for  the  sixth  time,  a  man  of  all  others,  the 
most  inconvenient  to  any  person  who  wanted  to  play  a 
game  of  this  kind.  Agrippa  Menenius,  surnamed  La- 
natus,  was  given  him  for  his  colleague.  L.  Mioucius 
was  continued  in  his  oCUce,  either  as  being  re-elected^  or 
because  his  office  did  not  expire,  till  the  occasion  of  it' 
was  superseded.  For,  we  have  no  other  proof  of  the 
matter,  but  that  his  name  stands  registered  among  ^e 
magistrates  of  this  and  the  preceding  year,  ja  the  linen 
records.     The  duty  of  the  purveyor's  office  obliged  hiQi 

to  do  the  same  in  pabWc,  viVucVi  ^'o^Uuls  took  upon  him- 
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self  to  do  in  private,  aCnd  brought  the  satme  sort  of  people 
to  frequenlt  the  houses  of  both;  By  their  menus,  the 
whole  plot  was  discovered,  and  laid  before  the  senate, 
by  Miniicius,  who  told  them,  iYikt  arms  were  carried 
into  IV] teliuj',  house,  where  he  also  held  assemblies;  and 
there  was  not  a  doubt,  but  he  was  taking  measures  to 
make  himself  king.  That  the  time  for  the^xecution  of 
his  design  wa«»  not  yet  fixed,  but  every  thing  previous  to 
it  was  concerted,  and  the  tribunes  being  brought  up  to 
betray  their  countrVf  the  leading  men  among  the  com- 
mons  had  the  parts  assigned  them  they  were  respective- 
ly to  act.  That  he  came  with  this  information  later, 
perhaps,  than  the  safety  of  the  republic  rei]uired,  but  he 
wished  to  advance  nothmg,  of  the  certainty  whereof  ho 
was  not  perfectly  assured^^^ 

Upon  this  relation,  heavy  reproaches  were  thrown  by 
the  principal  senators,  from  every  part  of  the  house,  on 
the  consuls  of  the  former  year,  because  they  had  suilered 
such  largesses  to  be  made,  and  such  meetings  to  be  held 
in  a  private  house;  nor  did  the  present  consuls  escape 
them,  for  waiting  till  so  important  a  discovery  shoufd  be 
jmadc  by  a  purveyor-general,  wherca^  it  was  tli6  duly  in 
the  consuls  not  only  to  have  been  acquainted  with  an 
affair  of  such  moment,  but  ajso  to  have  punished  the  de- 
linquent. 

Titus  Quioctius,  in  answer,  told  them,  that  they  had 
no  reason  to  blame  the  consuls,  whose  authority  being 
cramped,  and  in  a  manner  annihilated  by  the  laws  of 
appeal,  whatever  their  courage  and  resolution  might  be 
to  punish  a  crime  ^f  that  nature  according  to  its  enor- 
mityr  by  no  means  fupnished  then?  with  the  power.  In 
this  case,  that  a  man  of  resolution,  was  not  sufficient,  his 
sower  must  be  unlimited,  he  must  be  above  the  law. 
That  for  this  reason  he  would  name  L.  Quinctias  Dicia^ 
tqr,  a  .man  whose  soul  was  as  capacious  as  the  power 
was  extensive.  All  approved  of  this  motion  ;  but  Quin- 
tius  wished  to  be  off,  asking  them  what  they  meant  by 
exposing  him,  at  such  an  advanced  age,  to  so  severe  a 
conflict,  i  But  when  the  senators,  as  it  were  with  one 
voice;  declared,  t»hat  not  only  more  wisdom,  but  actually 
more  real  courage  resided  under  his  venevahW  ^w\Bk  vJw^w 
could  be  foaad' amoof^  them  a\\  pul  \.o^'ev>afeT,  -^vAVs^^^ 
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bim  with  deserved  praises,  whilst n he  consul  still  persist- 
ed in  bis  motion;  he  acquiesced  at  len^^th^  praying  to 
the  gods,  thai  the  public  weal  might  suiVer  no  loss  or  re- 
proach, at  so  dangerous  a  conjuncture,  through  his  infir- 
mities. He  was  instantly  declared  dictator  by  the  consul, 
and  named  C  Servilius- Ahala,^  general  of  t4)e  horse. 

CHAP.     XIV. 

Servilius  cuts  aff  Mmlius. 

XS  EXT  day,  when  he  had  posted  guards  in  all  proper 
places  of  the  city,  he  went  out  into  the  forum,  where  an 
appearance  so  unexpected  and  unusual  soon  attracted  the 
altention  of  the  populace.  While  Maelius*  adherents, 
and  himself  too^  saw  plainly  that  the  power  of  that  su- 
preme magistrate  was  wholly  pointed  against  themselves 
such  as  were  ignorant  of  their  designs  to  subvert  the  con- 
stitution, were  asking  one  another,  what  insurrection, 
what  unexpected  war,  had  made  it  necessary  to  create  a 
dictator,  a-nd  to  invest  Quinctius^  at  upwards  of  fourscore^ 

.  with  that  supreme  office. 

Servilius^  master  of  the  horse^  having  been  sent  by 
the  dictator  to  Maelius^  tells  him,  that  he  must  wait  up- 
on the  dictator.  Myelins,  in  great  disorder,  aftked  what 
he  wanted  ?  To  make  your  defence,  replied  Servilius,  in 
anfiwer  to  an  indictment  laid  against  you,  by  Minucius, 
before  the  senate.  Upon  that.  Mail  i  us  made  for  a 
crowd  of  his  adherents,  and  looking  round  him,  besaa. 
to  make  the  best ^of  his  way.  By  order  of  the  general  of 
the  horse,  an  officer  arrested  him,  but  he  was  rescued  by 
the  people  about  him  ;  and  whilst  he  fled,  he  implored 
the  protection  of  the  people,  crying  put  that  the  senate 
had  concerted  a  plan  for  his  destruction,  because  of  his 
generosity  to  the  people,  who,  he  begged  might  stand 
by  him,  now  that  his  life  was  at  stake;  nor  sufier  him 
to  be  murdered  in  their  presence.  Servilius  Ahala  canoe 
up  with  him,  as  he  was  pronouncing  these  words,  and 
laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  Then,  all  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  the  slain,,  encircled  with  a  band  of  Patrician 
youth,  he  presented  himself  before  the  dictator,  and  tells 

him  that  he  had  cited  Mge\\vf^\o  ^^^ear  before  hiai';  but 
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as  be  had  deforced  the  officer,  and  was  endeavourrng  to' 
raise  an  inrarrection  among  the  people,  be  had  received 
from  him  the-  punishment  due  to  his  crime.  Bntvtly 
done,  returned  the  dictator,  C*  Serviikit;  then  Rome  is  yet 
a  free  slate. 

CHAP.    XV. 

TJk  7}ietator  accounts  to  the  people  for  thepumshment  of 

Malius. 


T, 


HK  Dictator  then  called  an  assembly  of  the  people* 
who  were  in  great  commotion,  and  quite  uncertain  as  to 
the  judgment  they  ought  to  pass  on  what  they  had  seen. 
There  the  dictator  telU'them,  *  That  Meelius  had  justly 
merited  his  (ate,  had  he  even  been  innocent  of  the  hish 
cfime  charged  against  him,  (or  having  disobeyed  the 
dictator's  summons  delivered  to  him  by  the  master  of 
horse.  That  he  had  taken  his  place  on  the  tribunal, 
on  purpose  to  enquire  into  that  affair,  after  which  he 
should  have  done  Maelius  the  justice  he  deserved. 
That  as  he  had  recourse  to  force,  to  screen  himself 
from  judgment,  violent  measures  were  used  in  correct-: 
ing  his  obstinacy.  He  had  no  title  to  be  treated  as  a 
citizen,  who,  though  bom  among  a  free  people,  in  the 
midst  of  its  laws  and  regulations,  in  a  city  from  whence 
kings  had  been  expelled  ;  who  knew  that  in  the  very 
year  of  their  expulsion,  the  king's  nephews^  sons  also 
of  that  consul  who  was  the  deliverer  of  his  country, 
because  they  had  conspired  to  receive  the  kings  into 
Rome,  were  condemned  to  suiTer  death  by  their  own 
father:  That  in  the  same  city,  the  consul  Collatinus 
Tarquinius,  out  of  hatred  only  to  his  name,  had  been 
obliged  to  resign  his  office  as  consul,  and  banish  him- 
self from  his  country ;  where  Spurius  Ca<tsius,  some 
vears  after,  had  sufiered  death  for  a  design  of  esta- 
Dlishiog  tyranny  ?  and  that  very  recently,  the  tyranni- 
cal haughtiness  with  which  the  decemvirs  lorded  it 
oyer  the  people,  had  been  punished  with  confiscation 
of  thefr  estates,  banishment  and  death  itself;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  such  examples,  had  the  im^udft'cw^^  v^^ 
lift  his  eyes  to  the  sovereignty  o\  B.ome,     KtA  -^nk^ 


.  < 
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'  al]«  who  is  this  Maelius?  For,  though  neither  nobility  of 

*  l>irlb,  nor  dignity  of  oflPice,  nor  even  personal  merits 
'  ought  to  open  a  way  to  the  tyranny,  yet  Claudins  Cas« 
'  sius  and  the  rest,  at  the  time  they  aspired  to  so  crimi- 
'  nal  an  elevation,  were  sustained  by  their  consulships, 

*  their  decemvirates,  the  honours  of  their  ancestors,  as 
*^  well  as  their  own,  and  the  splendour  of  their  families. 
'  But  for  Sp.  Mae  lias,  to  whose  wishes  father  than  bis 
'  hopes,  the  office  of  tribune  might  have  become  an  ob* 
'  ject ;  a  victualler,  who  had  amassed  a  fortune  from  the 
'<corn  trade,  to  have  carried  his  speculations  so  high,  as 
'  to  think  of  purchasing  the  liberty,  of  Roman  citizens 
'  for  a  morsel  of  brer.d ;  that  a  people  victorious  over  all 

*  their  neighbours,  would  subject  themselves  to  slavery, 
'  for  the  temptation  of  adimier;  as  if  the  Romans  would 
'  have  put  up  with  a  king,  whom  they  would  scarce 

*  have  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  senator;  to  be  invested 
'  with  the  authority,  and  adorned' with  the  ensigns  of 
'  Romulus  their  founder,  who  was  descended  of  the 
'  gods,  and  at  his  death  received  into  their  number,  was 
'  folly  to  an  extravagant  pitch,  full  'as  much  as  a  crime. 
<  It  was  not  suiTicient  that  he  had  expiated  his^guilt  with 
'  his  blood  ;  the  house  and  walls  wherein  such  a  mad 
'  attempt  had  been  projected,  ought  to  be  demolished, 
'  and  all  his  effects  confiscated,  as  having  been  intended 
'  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  regal  power:  andHhat 
'  therefore  he  ordered  the  qusetors  to  expose  these  goods 
'  at  vendue,  and  lodge  the  proceeds  in  the  treasury « 

CHAP.  XVI. 

Malitu*  house  demolished,  and  his  effects  confiscated. 

JlJ.IS  house  was  ^instantly  ordered  to  be  demolished; 
and  that  tlfe  place  on  which  it  stood  might  be  a  mooa- 
inent  of  the  disappointment  of  his  criminal  hopesy  it 
was  called  iEfiquimselium.  L.  Minucius  had  the  ho- 
nour^o  be  presented  with  an  ox  with  gilt  boms,  without 
the  gate  that  leads  to  Ostia ;  to  which  the  people  made  i 
no  objection,  because  he  distributed  Maelius'  corn  amoog 
them  at  an  ass  the  bushel.  Some  authors  affirm',  that 
M/oucius  went  over  from  th«  Patricians  to  the  Plebeians, 
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and  that  he  was  made  the  eleventh  tribune,  and  by  that 
means  quieted  the  tumult  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
Maelius.  But  it  is -hardly  probable,  that  the  fathers 
would  have  suffered  the  number  of  tribunes  to  be  aug- 
mented, or  allowed  such  a  precedent  to  beset  by  one 
of  their  own  order ;  nor  that  the  people,  once  a  con- 
cession had  been' made  them,  would  tamely  Have  given 
it  up  again.  But  what  proves  the  inscription  on  Minu- 
cius^s  statue  to  be  entirely  fictitious,  is  the  law  made  a 
few  years  before,  whereby  it  is  provided  that  the  tri- 
bunes could  not  choose  a  colleague  by  co-optation. 

-D.  CaM^ilius,  Q.  Junius,  and  SeKtus  Titinus  were  the 
only  tribnn^  that  opposed  the  law  for  conferring  ho- 
nours on  Minucius,  whom,  or  Serviliud»  they  were  con- 
stantly accusing  to  the  people,  and  complaining  of  the 
unmerited  fate  of  Maelius;  and  so  carried  that  military 
tribunes,  in  preference  to  consuls,  should  be  elected  for 
.  that  year;  being  fully  persuaded,  if  six  military  tribunes, 
the  number  allowed  by  law,  were  elected,  some  of  the 
Plebeians,  by  promising  to  revensethe  death  of  Maelius, 
would  be  among  the^  number.  However  multiplied  and 
diversified  the  distractions  of  the  city  that  year ;  no  more 
thau  three  tribunes  were  elected  with  consular  authority^ 
and  among  them  too,  L.  Quintius,  the  son  of  that  Cin- 
cinnatus,  in  odium  of  whose  dictatorship,  the  confusion 
was  projected.  Marcus  iEmilius,  a  man  of  singular 
merit*  was  first  in  the  nomination,  Quintus  second,  and 
L.  Joliuf  third. 


D 


CHAP.  XVII. 

The  Roman  ambassadors  murdered  at  Fidence, 

URIN6  their  administration,  Fidense,  a  Roman 
colony  revolted  to  Lars  Tolumnius,  king  of  the  Ve- 
jentes.  This  rebellion  was  attended  with  a  crime  of  a 
more  heinous  nature  :  For,  by  order  of  Tolumnius,  they 
put  to  death  C.  Fulcinius,  CIcelius  Tullus,  Sp.  Ancius, 
and  'L.  Roscius,  who  had  been  commissioned  by  the 
Romans  to  enquire  into  the  reason  of  their  conduct. 
Some  authors,  in  extenuation  of  the  king's  guilt,  alledge, 
that  upon  occasion  of  a  lucky  thtov?  ot  \.^^  ^\^^>  vsonr 
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equivocal  expression  he  generally  made  use  of»  was  con- 
st) a<\l  by  the  Fidenaies  uito  an  order  to  murder  the  am- 
baiioiidufii.  But  it  is  hardly  possible,  that  the  king 
wouid  have  been  so  very  intent  on  hts  game,  as  not  to 
be  diverted  by  the  arrival  of  his  new  allies  the  Fidenates, 
to  consult  him  concerning  a  murder,  eontrary  to  the  law 
of  nations;  or  that  afterwards,  he  should  not  have  ex- 
f^ressed  his  detestation  of  so  horrible  a  deed.  It  is  more 
probable,  that  it  was  a  digested  plan,  to  secure  the  Fide* 
nales  rflectually  to  his  interest,  by  the  guilt  of  so  black 
a  crinre ;  which  ipust  make  a  breach  betwixt  the  Ro- 
mans and  them  never  to  be  made  up. 

The  statues  of  the  ambassadors,  who  were  murdered 
at  Fidenae,  were  erected  in  the  Rostra  at  the  public  ex- 
pence.  The  prospect  of  a  bloody  battle,  won  with-  the 
confederate  troops  of  the  Vejentes  and  Fidenatesr  who 
besides  their  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  in  efiect 
commenced  hostilities,  in  an  instance  of  the  must  shock- 
ing  barbarity,  kept  the  people  and  their  tribunes  from 
raising  a  disturbance,  or  clogging  the  wheels  of  govern- 
ment, so  that  M.  Geganius  for  the  third  time,  with  L. 
Sergius  Fidelias  were  chosen  consuls  without  oppositron. 
It  is  very  probable  thai  Sergius  got  the  sirname  of  Fi- 
denas,  from  the  war  which  he  conducted  afterwards. 
For  he  was  the  first  who  measured  swords  with  the  king 
of  the  Vejentes,  on  this  side  the  Anio,  and  came  otT  vic- 
torious: bu^  it  cost  him  dear:  for  which  reason,  Rome 
was  more  afflicted  for  the  loss  of  many  citizens,  than 
elated  with  joy  for  the  defeat  of  the  enemy. 

Upon  this  event,  as  was  usual  in  cases  of  danger,  the 
senate  ordered  Mamcrcus  ^miiius  to  be' created  dictator. 
For  master  of  the  horse  he  named  L.  Quinctius  Cincinoa- 
tus,  a  young  nobleman  worthy  of  so  great  a  father, 
who  the  year  before  had  been  one  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  office  of  military  tribune  witb  consular  power.  At 
the  levy  made  by  the  consuls,  the  old  cehturions,  of 
great  valour  and  experience,  entered  themselves  for  the 
service,  and  the  places  of  those  who  fell  in  the  last  ac- 
tion were  totally  filled  up.  The  dictator  ordered  Qoin- 
tius  CapitoUnu^<,  and  M.  Fabins  Vibulanus,  to  attend  him 
in  quality  of  lieutenants.  The  enemy  finding  they  hail 
now  to  do  witb  a  geQeTa\  m^e^led  witb  uslimited  power, 
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whos^e  abilities  were  equai  to  the  charge,  loft  the  Ro- 
man (lomintons,  and  retireU  beyond  the  Anio,  possessing 
themselves  of  the  eminences  which  tie  betvieen  the  Anio 
and  Fideoae;  nor  did  they  venture  down  upon  the  plains^ 
before  they  were  joined  by  the  legions  of  the  Falisci. 
The  £trurians<heB  encamped  before  the  wails  of  Fidense, 
when  the  Roman  dictator  posted  himself  at  a  small  dis* 
tance  from  them,  upon  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers, 
near  their  coofluence,  having  drawn  lines  throagh  the 
intermediate  space,  as  far  as  the  ground  was  capable  of 
fortification.  The  next  day  he  drew  out  his  army  to 
battle,  but  the  enemy  were  not  unanimous  in  their  opi« 
nions. 

CHAP.  XVIIL 

Buttle  with  Tolummus, 

1  HE  Falisci,  befng  at  a  distance  from  their  own  coon- 
try,  growing  weary  of  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  havitfg 
sufficient  confidence  in  their  strength,  were  clear  for 
fighting:  but  th|i  Vejentes  and  Fidenates  thought  their 
only  chance  lay  in  protracting  the  war.  Tolumnius, 
although  he  approved  of  the  sentiments  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, that  the  Falisci  might  not  be  disgusted  with  the 
service  so  iar  from  home,  gave  out  that  he  would  lead 
them  to  battle  next  day.  The  appearance  of  hesitation 
in  the  enemy,  gave  new  spirits  to  the  dictator  and  his 
Romans ;  and  the  next  dav,  whilst  the  soldiers  threaten- 
eil  to  storm  the  city  and  their  camp,  if  they  did  not  give 
them  battle,  both  armies  were  drawn  out  to  a  plain  be- 
tween the  twQ  camps. 

Tolumnius  being  superior  in  numbers,  detached  a 
party  behind  the  mountains,  to  attack  the  Roman  camp, 
during  the  beat  of  the  engagement.  Of  the  confederate 
army  this  was  the  disposition :  The  Vejentes  were  posted 
on  the  right,  the  Falisci  on  the  left,  and  the  Flilenates 
in  the  centre.  On  the  right  wing  of  the  Romans  the 
dictator  was  opposed  to  the  Faliscri,  Quintius  Capitoli- 
nas  to  the  Vejentes  on  the  left,  and  the  master  of  the 
horse  advanced  with  his  cavalry  in  the  centre. 
For  a  little,  the  armies  remained  without  t\\^  W^^!^ 
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noise  or  motion,  the  Etrurians  having  no  mind  to  come 
to  bloWs,  unless  they  were. compelled  ;  ^nd  the  dictator 
looking  back  to  the  capitol,  for  the  signal  from  the  au- 
gurs, which  they  were  to  set  up,  as  had  been  concerted, 
the  moment  they  had  obtained  a  favourable  omen. 
Whenever  it  appeared,  setting  up  a  great  shout,  be  sent 
the  horse  to  beg'rn  the  attack.  They  were, followed  by 
the  foot,  and  fought  with  great  fury.  The  Etrurians 
were  obliged  to  give  way  every  where,  to  the  sifperior 
mettle  of  the  Romans.  The  horse  kept  their  ground 
better;  and  the  king  himself,  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
whole,  riding  from  place  to  place,  whilst  the  Romans 
pursued  him  everywhere,  kept  the  victory  in  suspense. 

CHAP.   XIX. 


T. 


Gallantry  of  Cossus ; — Drfeat  of  the  Confederates. 

HERE  was  at  that  time  an  officer  of  the  Roman 
cavalry,  named  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,   very  remarkable 
for  the  gracefulness  of  his  person,  extraprdinary  strength) 
and  exalted  courage,  \yho,  constantlytmttentive  to  the 
honour  of  his  family,  which  was  very  illustrious,  both  ., 
supported  and  augmented    its  glory.      Observing   thai 
Tolumnius  carried  terror  and   confusion  among  the  Ro; 
man  troops,  wherever  he  moved,  and  distinguishing  hiift 
by  his  royal  robes,  as  he  flew  along  the  line  of  battle, 
cried  out,  *  Is  that  the  man  who  infringes  human  trea- 

*  ties,  and  tramples  on  the  law  of  nations;  if  the  g<^' 
'  will  permit  any  sanctity  to  remain  among  mortal^'.  ^ 
'  shall  soon  see,  whether  I  can  sacrifice  him  as  a  vicrtiiA 

*  to  the  manes  of  our  ambassadors.'  Then  sprin^^^'^S 
forward  with  great  impetuosity  against  the  king,  a^^  ^ 
peculiar  adversary,  with  one  blow  of  his  lance,  unh<>*^ 
him,  dismounting  himself,  the  same  instant,  8upp9*^ 
by  his  spear.  Whilst  the  king  attempted  to  rise^  ^® 
beat  him  down  upon  his^back  with  the  boss  of  his  b«^<^' 
ler,  and  having  given  him  several  wounds,  thrust  ^'"^ 
through  the  body,  and  nailed  him  to  the  ground.  ^ 
then  slript  him  of  his  spoils,  cut  off  his  head,  and  ff^ted 
it  on  the  point  of  his  spear,  evidencing  by  that  h\(^^f 
trophy,  his  victory  to  iVie  ew^ut^,  aad  spreading  t^>^' 

aiDoog  them  everywhere. 
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Thus  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  alone  bad  kept  the 
victory  in  suspense,  were  broke  and  put  to  flight.  The 
dictator,  in  the  mean  time,  pursued  the  flying  legions, 
and  drove  them  back  to  the  camp  with  prodigious  slaugh- 
ter. Many  of  the  Fidenates  being  aa^uainted  with  the 
country,  escaped  to  .the  mountains.  Cossus  crossed  the 
Tiber  with  his  cavalry,  and  returned  to  Rome  loaded 
with  spoils  from  the  territory  of  the  Vejuntes.  During 
the  battle,  there  was  also  a  skirmish  at  the  Roman  camp, 
with  the  party,  which,  as  wa^  formerly  observed,  had 
been  detached  thither  by  Tolumnius.  Fabius  Vibulanus 
first  defended  the  works  by  posting  his  men  round  them, 
bat  afterwards  made  a  sally  at  the  gate  on  the  right  of 
the  Principia,*^  with  the  Triarria,  and  surpris^  the 
enemy,  wholly  intent  upon  forcing  the  lines.  Terror 
and  confusion,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  'was  the  con- 
sequenjce  of  this  manoeuvre;  but  the  slaughter  was  not 
considerable,  as  there  were  but  few  engaged,  though 
the' rout  was  as  general,  and  no  less  confused,  than  in 
the  6eld  of  battle. 

CHAP.  XX. 

C08SUS  presents  J^pima  Spolia  to  Jupiter  Feretrua, 

\  HE  Roman  army  having  thus  been  everywhere  vic« 
torious,  the  dictator,  by  decree  of  the  senatei  and  order 
of  the  people,  entered  Rome  in  triumph;  but  what  prin- 
cipally attracted  the  public  attention  in  the  procession, 
was  Cossus  bearing  the  spoils  of  the  king,  killed  with  his 
own  hand.  The  soldiers  sung  rude  verses  to  bis  praise, 
comparing  him  to  Romulus.  He  hung  up  these  spoils  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  near  those  of  Romulus, 
at  that  time  the  only  spoils  that  bore  the  name  of  Opima, 
presenting  them  with  a  solemn  dedication.  All  the 
while,  he  drew  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  from  the  dictator's 
chariot,  and  fixed  them  on  himself,  so  that  he  engrossed 

^  The  Roman  camp  was  a  quadrangle,  divide^  into  two  prin- 
cipal parts,  between  which  was  a  spot  of  ground,  about  100  feet 
long,  called  the  Principia^  The  camp  bad  four  gates  :  in  the  front, 
the  Prastorian ;  in  the  rear  the  Decumeua ;  in  the  ti?,Vvt^  V^ 
Principalis  Dextra ;  and  on.the  left,  lYie  Paiic\^tvV\^  \jks^.       ^ 
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the  best  part  of  that  day's  solemnity.     The  dictator,  by 
,  order  of  the  people,  presented  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  a 
crown  of  gold,  of  a  pound  weighty  at  .the  pu.blic  ex- 
pence. 

i  have  followed  the  universal  opinion  of  authors  who 
wrote  before  me,  in  making  A.  Cornelius  Cossas  only 
a  legionary  tribune,  at  the  time  be  brought  the  second 
Ppiraa  Spolia  into  the  temple  of  Jupitier  Feretrius.  But 
besiiles,  that  those  only,  properly  speaking,  are  Opima 
Spolia,  which  one  general  takes  from  another,  and  none 
can  be  considered  as  a  general,  but  he  who  has  the  sole 
management  x>f  the  war ;  the  very  inscription  of  these . 
spoils,  proves  against  both  them  and  me,  that  he  was 
consul  when- he  took  them.  Therefore,  when  I  heard' 
that  Augustus  Caesar,  who  either  boilt  or  repaired  all 
the  Roman  temples,  had  visited  that  of  Jupiter  Feretfius* 
which  he  had  rebuilt,  after  it  had  fiaillen  to  ruins  by  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  that  he  himself  had  read  the  in- 
scription upon  the  linen  breast-plate  of  Tolumnius,  I 
thought  it  a  pity  to  deprive  Cossus  of  the  testimony  of 
his  own  spoils,  and  of  Ca^ar  also,  who  Rebuilt  the  temple. 
The  reader  may>  however,  judge  for  himself,  where  the 
mistake  lies  in  that  matter,  because  annals  so  ancient, 
and  the  linen  register  of^  magistrates  kept  in  the-temple 
of  Moneta,  so  often  quoted  by  Licinius  Macer,  takes  no 
•  notice  of  Cossus's  consulship,  till  nine  years  after,  when 
Titus  Quinctius  Pennus  was  his  colleague.  Add  to  this 
also,  that  so  famous  a  battle  can  never  correspond  to  thfll 
year,  because  for  almost  three  years  before  and  afcerthe 
consulate  of  A.  Cornelius,  there  was  no  war,  owing  t6  a 
pestilential  distemper  and  a  famine;  insomuch  that  some 
annals,  mourning,  as  it  were,  for  the  dead,  mention  no- 
thing ivith  respect  tQ  these  years,  but  the  names  of  the 
consuls.  The  third  year  after  he  was  consul,  he  was 
ipade  military  tribune  with  consular  power;  and  before 
it  expired,  master  of  horse,  in  which  capacity,  he  fought 
another  memorable  battle  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry. 

Still  we  may  judge  of  this  matter  as  we  please ;  bat, 

in  my  opinion,  we  may  conclude  any  dispute  about  the 

matter  ridiculous,  since  he  who  commamfed  in  this  ac- 

^on,  when  the   spoils  were  fresh  and  deposited  in  the 

temple,  near  Jupiter .b\msd^,\.ovj\kQ\si>^^  "vi^t^ devoted 
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in  the  presence  of  Romulus,  witnesses  not  to  be  imposed 
on  with  a  fictitious  iuscriptioD>  calls  himself,  A.  Cokne- 

LfUS  COSSUS,  CoNSUb. 

CHAR     XXI. 

An  epidemical  distctupcr  rages  among  the  Vejenics  and 
FaliscL  Tlic  Fidenates  attempt  a  descent  upon  the  Roman 
territory, 

JLN  the  consulship  of  M.  Cornelius  Mahiginensis  and 
L.  Paperius  Crassus  the  Uoman  armies  marched  into 
the  territories  of  the  Vejentes  and  Falisci,  and  brought 
ofTa  iarge  booty  in  prisoners  and  cattle;  but  the  enemy 
kept  out- .of  the  way,  so  that  there  was  no  opporluniiy 
of  coming  to  blows.  They  did  not,  however,  lay  siege 
to  any  of  their  cities,  because  an  epidemical  distemper 
raged  among  the  people,  and  Spurius  Maelius,  a.  tribune 
of  the  commons,  was  endeavouring,  though  with  little 
sQCcesSy  to  raise  commotions  at  home.  He  thought  the 
popularity  of  his  name  would  enable  him  to  raise  some 
dustf  and  therefore  bad  impeached  Minucius,  and  brought 
in  a  bi)l  for  confiscati.ng  the  estate  of  Servilius  Ahaia; 
coDteodiog,  that  the  charge  brought  against  Mselius  by 
Minucias,  was  a  villainous  trick,  a  vile  forgery ;  and 
that  Servilius  had  pat  to  death  a  Roman  citizen,  unheard 
and  uncondemoed.  These  prosecutions  appeared  full  as 
ridiculous  to  the  people,  as  the  author  of  liiem.  Their 
attention,  however,  was  totally  engrossed  by  the  vi4>letice 
of  tbe  distemper,  which  was  still  encreasing,  and  fright- 
ful prodigies,  such  as  tbe  news,  that  houses  in  the  coun- 
^  try  were  frequently  demolished  by  repeatiid  shocks  of  an 
earthquake.  Wherefore,  they  had  recourse  to  prayer,  iu 
wbicb  the  people  followed  the  duumvirs. 

Tbe  plague  rages  with  still  greater  fury,  when  C.  Ici« 
litts, -for  the  second  time,  and  L.  Virginius,  were  consuln* 
and  threatened  such  desolation  in  town  and  country,  that 
so  far  from  making  excursions  for  the  si^ke  of  plunder,  a 
foreign  war  was  never  so  much  as  hinted  either  in  the 
-senate  or  the  ibrura.  The  Fidenates  however,  who  had 
at  first  kept  themselves  in  the  mountains,  towns,  and  for- 
tified places,  were  tempted  now  to  ra^ke  ^  d^^t^\3w\.  viy^^ 
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the  Roman  territory,  with  a  view  to  plunder.  Having* 
aftervi'arcJ  formed  a  junction  with  the  army  of  the  Ve- 
jentcs,  for  the  FalTsoi,  notwithstanding  the  distress  of  the 
Roman  republic,  and  ihe  solicitations  of  their  allies  were 
'  determined  to  be  no  more  concerned,  the  two  confederate 
armies  pa5«ve(l  the  Anio,  and  displayed  their  colours  near 
the  Coll ine- gate. 

The  consternation  was  prodigious  in  town  and  coantry. 
The  consul  Icilius  drew  up  his  troops  on  the  walls  and 
i*ampart  of  the  city,  whilst  Virginius  consulted  the  senate 
10  the  temple  of  R«)mulus.  There  a  dictator  was  resolf- 
ed  on,  and  A.  Servilius  appointed  to  the  commission,  who, 
by  some,  is  sirnamed  Priscus,  by  others  Stroctus.  Virgi- 
nius  only  waited  to  advise  his  colleague*,  who  bavrng  no 
objection,  he  named  the  dictator  that  night,  who  chose 
Posthumius  ^butius  Eiva,  master  of  tl^ie  horse. 

CHAP.    XXIL        > 

The  Vohci  and  Fidenates  heat,  and  Fidcnca  taken, 

Orders  were  issued  by  the  dictator,  that  all  should 
appear  early  next  morning  without  the  Colli ne-gate ; 
nor  did  any,  who  were  able  to  carry  arms,  fail  in  their 
obedience.  The  standards  were  brought  him  from  the 
treasury  without  a  moment's  delay.  When  the  enemy 
observed  these  motions,  they  retired  to  the  eminences, 
whither  the  dictator  followed  them  with  an  army  suffi- 
ciently engaged  :  and  coming  to  blows  with  therti  ueaf 
Nomenton,  gave  the  legions  oi  Etruria  a  severe  drabbingf 
and  pursued  them  to  the  city  Fidenae,  where  he  blocked 
them  up.  But,  as  the  city  stood  high  and  strongly  ^ 
tified,  it  could  not  be  taken  by  escalade,  nor  could  a 
blockade  have  been  of  any  service,  as  they  had  not  onlf ' 
provisions  sufficient  for  the  present,  but  large  maeaaine* 
previously  laid  in.  Therefore,  finding  it  woold  oe  in'"' 
practicable  to  carry  the  city  by  storm  or  blockade,  the 
dictator  resolved  to  open  a  passage  under  ground  to  *hc 
citadel,  from  places  near  enough  to  be  sufficiently  «^*  ■ 
amined,ai  the  back  of  the  town,  where  it  was  guarded 
with  least  care,  as  being  most  strongly  fortified  by  na- 
ture. 
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He  divided  hi.s  Army  into  f<iitr  parts  and  carried  en 
bis  attacks  uponHhe  walls,  in'  places  very  distant  trom 
each  other.  He  constantly  relieved  those  who  were  fa- 
tigued, by  fresh  supplies  of  men,  and  6o  coiitiuued  to 
skirmish  with  the  towt)>men  night  and  day.  By  these 
diversions  he  kept  the  enemy  from  perctriving  the  works 
he  was  carrying  on,  till  he  hatJ  digged  quite  through  the 
billj  and  opened  a  passage  all  the. way  to  the  ca.stle«  and 
till  the  Etrurians  having  been  diverted  with  the  show  of 
danger,  from  all  attention  to  the  reality,  and  a  confirma- 
.tion  that  their  city  was  taken  in  the  enemy's  shouts  over 
their  heads.  This  year,  C.  Furius  Pacilus,  and  M.  Ge- 
ganius  Macerinus,  the  censors^  fitted  up  a  buildiug  iq 
the  Campus  MartiuSj  where  the  census  was  made  for  the 

first  tiiae. 

> 

CHAP.  xxni. 

The  conquered  are  again  in  motion, 

X  FIND  in  I^icinius  Macer,  that  the  same  consuls,  let- 
lius,  a  third  time,  and  Virginius  a  second,  were  re-elect- 
ed for  the  following  year.  Valerius  Autias,  and  d.  Tu- 
b«rOy  mention  M.  Manlius  and  Q.  Sulpicius,  as  consuls 
ibr  that  year.  Yet,  notwithstanding  so  great  "a  differ- 
ence, both  pretend  the  authority  of  the  linen  books,  and 
neither  refuses,  that  according  to  ancient  historians,  the 
public  administration,  for  that  year,  was  vested  in  mili- 
tary tribunes.  Licinius  follows  these  linen  records  as  ah 
oracle  of  truth,  but  Tubero  is  not  so  confident ;  so  that, 
aoioog  other  things  which  antiquity  has  involved  in  dark- 
iies8»  this  too  must  be  led  lindetermined. 

*  The  taking  of  Fidenae  spread  a  general  alarm  through- 
out all  £truria.  For,  the  Vejentes  ^re  not  only  in  the 
most  dreadful  terror  for  meeting  with  the  same  fate,  but 
•  the  Faiisci  too,  from  the  part  they  had  acted  in  the  first 
war,  although  they  had  no  hand  in  the  second.  Where- 
fore, these  two  states  having  dispatched  ambassadors  to 
all  the  twelve  nations,  prevailed  with  ihem  to  appoint  sr 
general  assembly  of  all  Etruria,  at  the  temple  of  Voltum- 
na;  upon  which,  the  senate,  as  if  a  cloud  had  been  ready 
to  burst  over  their  heads,  ordered  M.^m^x^xx'^  lRiCK\\>\'^% 
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once  more  to  he  Createil  dictator.  1]^  named  for  master 
of  (he  horse  A.  Posihutiiius  Tubertus|^and  preparations 
were  made  for  the  war,  with  a  vigour  proportioned  to  the 
force  of  all  Etruria,  compared  to  that  of  only  two  of  its 
constituent  part^. 

CHAP.    XXIV. 

17te  Dictator  passes  a  popyJar  law,  nhich  is  highly  resented 

b^  t/ie  Censors. 

JlUT  this  affair  created  less  disturbance  than  was  ge- 
nerally expected:  wherefore,  when  advices  were  brought 
by  the  merchants,  that  the  Etrurians  had  refused  to  be 
concerned  with  the  Vejentes,  telling  them,  sfnce  they  bad 
engaged  in  a  war,  without  consulting  themi  they  mast 
carry  it  on  without  their  assistance,  and  not  involve  those 
in  their  mirfft^jiunes  whom  they  excluded  from  their  hopes 
ill  more  promising  days. 

The  dictator  then,  thus  disappointed  in  his  expectatton 
of  military  glory,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  have  beeo 
created  in  vain,  wished  to  leave  a  monumentof  his  dicta- 
torship in  time  of  pt;ace;  and,  with  that  view,  set  about 
reducing  the  privileges  of  the  censors;  either  because  be 
thought  their  power  too  extensive,  or  perhaps  because  be 
was  less  dissatisfied  with  the  greatness  of  their  hoDonre 
than  the  time  of  their  duration.  Therefore,  having  cal- 
led an  assembly,  he  represented,  '  That  as  the  immortsl 

*  gods  had  taken  u|>on  themselves  the  charge  of  the  rc- 

*  public's  affairs  abroad,  under*  whose  protection  tbey 

*  might  rest  secure;  it  was  his  business  to  attend  .to  the 
'  liberty  of  the  people,  which  couldonly  be  done  witbr 
'  in  the  walls  of  the  city.     That  for  this  purpose,  he  had 

*  to  observe,  that  it  vvas  a  matter  of  the  last  importancei 
'  to  take  care,  that  the  great  offices  of  the  state  should 

*  not  continue  long  in  the  same  hands,  and  that  bounds 
'  be  set  to  the  duration  of  employments,  to  the  power 
'  annexed  to  which,  all  limitation  is  impossible.  That 
'  all  other  offices  were  annual,  the <:ensorship  alone  quin- 

*  quenniaL  That  it  was  intolerable  to  live  for  so  many 
*'  years  exposed  to  the  power  of  the  same  persons.  That 
'  t/jerefore,  he  was  to  ^vopose  «^  \vw  t^lncting  the  cen* 

'  sor ship  to  the  conUuM^LViC^  o^  e\^XvL^w  ti^^vx\:>&*    . 
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Next  day  the  law  was  accepteJ  by  tLe  ^Jiian-txiouY 
consent  of  the  peciple.  •  To  coiiv  nee  you,  Rr'mnm,  jhat 
'  I  am  in  earnest,  when  I  express  so  jreat  a  '.-.  kt  to 
'  magisti^cies  of  long  coDtiauauce«  I  ta^  i.-i-'ssnt  i<:%ijL'n 
'  my  own.'  Having  thus  divestcfl  }.irriM::f  o;  M*  own 
ofTicey.and  so  put  an  end  to  one,  and  ituifi.e^i  4vk'/r:frr,  r.f: 
was  conducted  buck  to  his  houH:  by  the  rr/'j. •.■•.-'>,  v^.-h 
loud  acclamations  of  joy.  Mamercut'a  cord'Kf,  J!i 
abridging  the  duration  of  a  Roman  office,  ^aji  br^ri^y  jn^ 
sented  by  the  censors,  who  degraded  him  from  K-t  i?.-/«r, 
and  saddled  him  with  a  tribute  ei^ht  times  hit  u»ual  ;yio- 
portion.  It  is  said  of  iEmiiius,  that  he  bore  ail  thi<  v.>h 
a  remarkable  degree  of  furtitu^ie,  disregarding*  the  ir.'.  g- 
nity,  out  of  respect  to  the  cause :  and  thoogb  the  ^n^'^jn 
had  no  great  relish  for  the  new  !aw,  they  were  f;vr  irfMi 
being  pleased  with  this  instance  of  de^[x#ti%m  in  *h«  f.esj- 
sors,  from  a  very  natural  reflection,  th^r  *iif/ti,£h  they 
might  themselves  be  possessed  of  the  narne  p^w^rr,  th«y 
might  be  eftener,  and  much  longer  subject  to  it.  How- 
ever,  it  is  certain,  that  such  was  tt.e  imJi^naiion  of  the 
people,  that  hutibr  the  interpositiu  i  of  Mauivrcuft  bim« 
8elf»  the  censors  would  have  been  torn  to  pieceji. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

Complaints  of  the  Tribunes,  that  they  were  neglected  by  the 
people,     A  pestilence  rages, 

X  HE  tribunes  of  the  people,  by  the  constant  ba- 
rangue«»,  in  opposition  to  the  election  of  lonsnU,  at  last 
carried,  that  military  tribune**,  with  consuhr  power, 
should  be  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year,  after  matters 
were  almost  brought  to  an  inter-regnum.  Nevertdeless, 
they  obtained  none  of  the  reward  they  expected,  for  not 
a  single  Plebeian  was  electe<i.  They  were  all  Pntri- 
ciobs,  namely,  M.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  M.  Fossus,  L.  Ser- 

S'gs  Fidenas.     A  [^e-iiiienre  which  ragt-d  this  year,  gate 
em  a  respite  from  oiher  troubles.     A  temple  was  vowed 
to  Apollo  for  the  health  of  the  people.     The  duumvirs 
tried  many  expedients  pre'^(^ibed  in  their  b(K)ks,  for  ap- 
peasing the  anger  of  the  gods,  and' rc^'Uing  the  people 
from   the  plag^ue.     But,  after  alt,  ibtt  dviXKm'^^x  ts^*^^ 
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such  havock  in  town  and  country,  both  among  the  in- 
habitants and  their  cattle,  that  fearing  the  losses  the  far« 
mars  had  sustained  would  bring^  6n  a  famine,  tiiey  jl^it 
to  Etruria,  Pomptinum>  Cumae,  and  last  pf  all  to  Sicily, . 
for  corn.  \ 

No  motion  was  made  for  a  consular  Comitia  at  this 
time ;  so  that  L.  Pinarius  Mamercinusj  L.  Furius  Me- 
dulmus,  and  Sp.  Posthutnius  Albus,  were  cboseov  mi- 
litary tribunes,  with  consular  power;  all  of  them  Patri- 
cians. This  year  the  plague  began  to  subside,  nor  was 
there  any  danger  of  famine,  as  measures  had  been  taken 
to  prevent  it.  The  Volsci  and  /Equi,  however,  in  t|ieir 
councils  of  state,  and  the  Etrurians  in  a  general  diet, 
held  at  the  temple  ofVolumna,  were  talking  in  a  stile 
which  shewed  their  views  were  not  pacific.  The  scheme, 
however,  was  put  off  for  a  year,  and  it  w^as  provided  by 
a  decree,  that  there  should  be  no  general  diet  sooner, 
notwithstanding  all  that  could  he  urged  by  the  Vejentes, 
that  Veii  would  soon  share  the  fate  of  Fidense,  which  vtm 
now  in  ruins.  ' 

In  the  mean  time,  at  Rome,  the  wealthy  Plebeiann, 
who  had  long,  but  to  little  purpose*  waited  at  the  pool 
of  promotion,  now  that  they  had  a  respite  from  foreign 
wars, ,  began  to  hold  meetings  at  the  tribunes  houses. 
There  they  had  private  consultations,  complaining,  '  That 
the  people  were  ill  afiected  to  their  interest^  insomuch, 
that  the  military  tribunes,  with  consular  power,  had 
been  elected  for  a  great  many  years,  yet  never  oue 
Plebeian  had  been  admitted  to  that  honour:  their  an- 
cestors surely  had  seen  a  great  way  before  them*  who 
had  wisely  provided,  that  no  Patrician  should. enjoy  att 
office  among  the  Plebeians;  or,  long  before  this  time, 
they  would  have  been  tribunes  of  the  people !  so  des-'' 
picable  now  were  the  commons,  to  their  own  order^ 
that  they  were  held  in  no  greater  contempt  by  the  se- 
nators, than  the  people.'  Others  excused  the  people 
and  laid  all  the  blame  upon  the  Patricians:  alledgin^z^ 
That  it  was  owing  to  their  intrigues  and  -cunning  ao- ' 
dress,  that  the  gate  to  promotion  was  shut  against  the 
commons.  For,  were  these  false  lights  exlinguished, 
and  -the  people  neither  flattered  nor  bullied  by  the 
Pa^riciaoSi  they  would  wol,  ici  lUeir  suffrages,  forget  their 
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'  friends  among  the  commons,   and  their   countenance 
•   once  obtained,  they  would  not  fail  to  promote  tliem/ 
Wherefore,  it  was  resolved,  that  a  hiw  should  be  pro- 
posed, in  order  to  put  an  efiectual  stop  to  intriguing,  that 
for  the  future  no  person  appearing  as  a  candidate  for  an 
office,  should  affect  to  he  distinguished  by  tiie  \^hiteness 
of  his  robes.     At  this  period,  a  dispute  so  trifling  would 
be  little  regarded ;  but,    however  much  it  may  appear 
like  a  farce  now,  between  the  senators  and  the  people, 
then,  it  was  a  very  serious  affair.     The  tribunes  prevail* 
ed,  and  the  law  passed.     As  the  present  animosity  of  the 
people  gave  reason  to  suspect  that  they  would  be  biassed 
in  favour  of  their  own  party  ;  therefore,  to  put  it  out  o£ 
their  power  to  prefer  them,  the  senate  enacted,  that  the 
comitia  for  electing  consuls  should  be  held  this  year. 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

TTie  Tribunes  compel  the  Consuls  to  name  a  Dictator. 

J\DVICES  from  the  Hernici  and  the  Latins,  that  the 
Volsci  and  ^qui  were  in  motion,  furnished  an  apology 
ibr  this  resolution.  T.  Quinctius^'Cincinnatus  the  son  of 
Lucius,  sirnamed  also  Pennus,  and  C.  Julius  Mento, 
were  made  consuls.  This  dreadful  war  was  no  longer 
delayed :  for,  by  means  of  a  sacred  law  among  them, 
the  most  effectual  means  of  raising  an  army,  having 
made  up  their  quotas,  each  nation  led  a  formidable  party 
to  the  Algidus,  the  place  agreed  on  for  their  general  ren- 
-  dezvuUR.  There  the  ^qui  and  Volsci  fortified  two  sepa- 
jrate  encampments,  their  generals  discovering  a  much 
greater  degree  of  attention  in  disciplining  the  troops  and 
securing  the  lines^  than  ever  they  had  done  on  any  for* 
mer  occasion. 

These  accounts  increased  the  consternation  at  Rome^ 
ao  miicb  the  more.  The  senate  were  determined  to 
Bame  a  dictator ;  because,  though  they  had  to  do  with  a 
people  who  had  oft«n  shewn  them  tlieir  backs,  they 
seemed  at  this  time  resolved  on  an  extraordinary  effort ; 
and  besides,  the  strength  of  the  Romans  was  impaired 
by  the  loss  of  some  of  their  youth,  that  had  been  cut  off 
by  the  raging  distemper.  But,  nothing  gave  them  so' 
much  concern  as  the  perverseness  of  the  couswli^  vV^xt 
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misunderstanding  between  themselves,  and  crossing  each 
other  in  i  very  measure.     Some  authoi's  aflirm,  that  they 
were  dei'eated  at  the  Algidus,  which  was  the  reason  that 
a  dictator  was  named.  One  thing,  nevertheless,  is.certain, 
that  however  ihey  differed  in  other  things,  they  joined 
in  opposing  the  senate's  motion  ^r  naming  a   dictator, 
till  expresses  upoa  expresses  announced  the  progress  of 
the  enemy's  arms,  and  the  consuls  still  persisted  in  their 
obstinacy.     Q.  Servilius  Priscus,  who  had  enjoyed  the 
highest  honours  of  the  state  with  great  credit,  turning  to 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  told  them,  •  Since*  matters  are 
''  now  come  to  this  extremity,  tribunes,  the  senate  calls 
^  upon  you,  considering  the  danger  to  which  the  state  is 

*  exposed,  to  exert  your  autliority,  and  compel  the  con- 

*  suls  to  name  a  dictator.  This  was  no  sooner  said, 
than  the  tribunes,  who  thought  they  had  now  a  Fair  pp- 
portunity  of  extending  tbeir  power*  withdrew  a  little, 
and  returned  with  the  following  declaration  in  name  of 
the  college  :  '  It  is  the  pleasure  of  the, tribunes,  that  the 
'  consuls  should  obey  the  senate;  and  if  they  persisted 
'  one  moment  longer  in  tlieir  opposition  to  the  united 
'  desire  of  that  very  august  order,  they  would  comniaod 
*.  them  instantly  to  be  laid  in  jail.' 

The  consuls  chose  rather  to  submit  to  the  tribunes 
than  to  the  senate ;  upbraiding  the  fathers,  however, 
that  it  was  by  them  the  consular  authority  was  beijay- 
ed,  and  subjected  to  the  power  of  the  tribunes.  For,  if 
a  tribune,  by  his  authority,  could  oblige  the  consuls  to 
do  as  he  pleased,  and  if  he  refused,  could  also  order  bim 
to  jail,  what  worse  had  even  a  private  per^ion  to  fear? 
It  fell  by  lot,  to  Titus  Quinctius  to  name  the  dictator, 
for  the  matter  could  not  otherwise  be  settled  between 
the  consuls.  He  named  his  father-in-law,  A.  Postho* 
mius  Tubertius,  a  man  exceedingly  haisb  and  imperiouiv 
to  the  dictatorship,  and  he,  L.  Jolius,  for  his  general  of 
the  horse.  A  vacation  was  immediately  pri>claimed,  and 
nothing  minded  in  all  the  city  but  preparations  for  war. 
The  trial  of  those  who  pleaded  an  exemption  from  the' 

'  service  was  put  off  till  the  end  of  the  war;  so  that  they 
whose  title  was  doubtful,  ^suffered  themselves  to  be  en* 
rolled.     The  Hernici  and  Latins  were  ordered  to  furnish 

tbeir  quotas,  and  bolV^  pv\vd  tesi^ect  to  the  dictator's  or- 

ders  with  all  possible  d'Aigatvce* 
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CHAP.    XXVII. 

Tht  Dictator  marches  against  the  JEqui  and  Vblsci. 

OlLL  these  things  were  performed  with .  remarkable 
lispatcbf  and  the  consul,  C.  Julius  being  left  for  the  de* 
ience  of  the  city ;  and  L.  Julius  general  of  the  horse,  to 
provide  for  the  sudden  exigencies  of  the  war,  that  their 
not ioDft  might  not  be  retarded  with  any  thing  they  might 
pyant  ki  the  camp,  the  dictator  vowed,  in  a  form  pre- 
icribcd  by  A.  Cornelius,  the  pontifex  MaKimus,  the  great 
gaoies,   on  account  of  the  present  confusion.      Then 
marching  out  of  the  city,  and  dividing  his  command 
with  the  consul  Quinrtius,  he  came  up  with  the  enemy. 
As  they  had  observed  that  the  enemy  had  two  camps,  at 
oo  great  distance  from  each  otht^r,  they  likewise  encamp- 
ed about  a  mile  from  them,  the  dictator  at  a  place  near 
Tuscu4um,  and  the  consul  near  I-onuvium.     Thus  they 
had  four  anptes,  and  as  many  fortified  camps,  with  a 
plain  in  the  middle,  not  only  large  enough  to  admit  of 
bkirraisbes  between  small  parties,  but  t<^ contain  the  ar- 
mies on  both  sides,  drawn  up  in  battalia.     From  the  mo- 
ment the  camps  lay  in  this  opposite  direction,  a  single 
day  did  not  pass  without  small  encounters;   the  dictator 
giving  the  soldiers  fti^l  liberty  to  try  their  strength  with 
the  enemy,  that  the  event  of  xbef^e  skirmishes  might  gra- 
daally  lead  them  to  hopes  of  victory  m  a  general  battle. 
Wherefore,  the  enemy  despairing  of  success,  by  fight- 
ing it  fairly  in   the  open  plain,   attacked   the  consul's 
camp  in  the  night,  staking  their  all  upon  a  very  uncer- 
lain  .event.      The  sudden  shout  they  raise(^,  not  only 
alarmed  the  consul's  guards,  and  afterwards  his  whole 
army,  but  rou;»ed  the  dictator  himself.     In  cases  of  im- 
mediate danger,  the  consul   wanted   not  courage,   nor 
conduct.    A  party  was  ordered  to  reinforce  the  guards* 
at  the  gates,  and  others  to  post  themselves  round  the 
rampart.     In  the  dictator's  camp,  as  there  was  less  hurry 
and  confusion,  so  he  could  the  better  provide  for  the 
present  exigence.     Wherefore,  having  immediately  dis- 
patched a  reinforcement  to  the  consul's  camp,  under  the 
command   of  his  lieutenant-general,   Sp.    r<^\A!i\»£i[\\x^^ 

Q 
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Albus»  he  matched  himself  with  a  part  of  his  army^ 
fetching  a  small  compass^  to  a  place  quite  out  of  aight  of 
the  aciiun;  frooi  whence  he  might  fall  on  the  enemy^s 
rear^  before  they  could  be  aware  of  his  design.  He  left 
the  care  of  the.caaip  to  Q.  Sulpicius,  one  of  his  Iieuteii« 
ants,  and  pat  M.  Fabius^  another  lieutenant,  at  tho 
liead  of  a  party  of  hor$e,  with  orders  not  to  stir  tilJ  day- 
lighty  as  it  was  difficult  to  manage  horse  in  such  a  harly- 
barly  by  night.  -  * 

rAU  that  could  be  expected  from  the  valour  and  con* 
duct  of  the  most  able  general,  was  performed  by  tho 
dictator.  But,  in  one  instancCi  he  has  a  peculiar  merrt» 
and  appears  in  a  glorious  point  of  vi^w.  For,  having 
been  informed  for  certain,  that  the  enemy,  in*  great 
numbers,^  had  left  their  own  camp,  with  a  view  to  attack 
the  consuls,  from  a  motion  of  his  own  he  diapatclied 
Sf.  Geganius,  with  a  select  body  of  troops,  to  invest  the 
camp  they  bad  left.  Geganius  fell  upon  them,  whilst 
they  were  entirely  taken  up  about  the  event  of  their  zb^ 
sault,  and  so  ^tally  regardless  as  to  themselves,  that  they 
liad  neither  posted  guards  nor  sentries,  and  had  almost 
made  himself  master  of  their  camp, .  before  they  were 
fully  convinced  that  it  was  attacked.  He  then  gave  the 
signal  by  raising  smoke,  as  bad  been  concerted ;  and 
when  it  was  observed  by  the  dictator,  lie  cried  out,  that 
the  enemy's  camp  waii  taken,  and  ordered  it  to  be  pob** 
lifihed  everywhere. 

CHAP.    XXV  lit 

Battle  with  the  Mqui  and  Volsci. 

fiY  this  time  day- light  began  to  appear,  when  all 
their  operations  were  laid  open.  At  the  same  time  that 
Fabius  had  charged  wiih  his  horse,  the  consul  had  made 
a  sally  from  the  camp  upon  the  enemy,  by  this  time 
quite  dejected.  The  dictator,  from  another  quarter. 
Killing  upon  their  second  line  and  corps-de-reserve,  had 
posted  his  victorious  army  quite  round  the  enemy,  who 
were  wheeling  about  to  examine  whence  (he  confused 
ahouts  and  sudden  commotions  proceeded.  Wherefore, 
heiag  now  surrounded  o\i  u.U  sides,  and  shut  up  in  the 
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ceutre,  they  would  have  paid  dear  for  their  rebellion, 
if  Vectius  Messius,  one  ot  the  Volsoi,  a  man  more  dis* 
tirnguished  for  his  merit,  than  his  births  had  not  read  his 
countrymen  a  severe  lectare>  as  they  wene  already  star- 
ing about. them  in  crowds;  catling  aloud  to  them»  '  Are 
you  determine  to  open  your  breasts,  e^rposed  to  the 
enemy's  darts,  and  to  fail  here  unrevengedf  Was  it 
for  this  purpose  that  you  brought  arms  with  yoo  ?-^ 
Was  this  all  you  had  in  view,  when  yon  were  the  first 
to  take  up  arms ;  mighty  bold,  when  there  is  no  dan- 
cer, but  in  battle  mere  poltroons  ?  What  do  you  look 
for  standing  here  ?  Do  you  imagine^  that  some  divi- 
nity \s  to  take  you  under  his  protection,  and  extricate 
you  from  your  present  difficulty?  No;  you  must  open 
a  passage  f^ith  your  swords.  Such  of  you  as  have 
any  desire  to  ^  see  your  houses,  fathers,  wives,  and 
children  again,  come  this  way  along  with  me,  whither 
you  shall  see  me  lead  the  way.  You  are  neither  ob- 
structed by  walls  nor  entrenchments;  but  by  men 
armed  like  yourselves.  If  you  are  equal  in  courr.ge 
you  are  certainly  superior  in  point  of  necessity,  the 
last  and  most  effectual  weapon.' 
He  had  scarce  finished  this  speech,  when  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  own  people  with  repeated  shouts,  as  be  was 
putting  in  practice  whkt  he  had  promised.  They  at- 
tacked with  great  fury  the  cohorts  which  opposed  them 
under  Posthdmius  Albus,  and  made  them  give  way, 
victorious  as  they  hjad  been,  till  the  dictator  came  up 
just  as  they  were  bc^ginning  to  retire.  The  whole  heat 
of  the  battle  turned  that  way.  The  fate  of  the  enemy 
depended  on  Messius  alone.  The  list  of  the  wounded 
and  killed  was  high  on  both  sides.  On  the  side  of  the 
Romans,  the  general  officers  did  not  escape  without 
wonndfT.  ^  Though  the  dictator  was  wounded  in  the 
fhouldeir,  though  Fabius'  thigh  was  almost  pinned  to  his 
horse,  and  though  the  consul  lost  an  arm,  none  of  them 
thought  of  quitting  the  field  at  so  critical  a  juncture. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

7X«  Dktmtor  returns  in  ttiumph,  > 

JL  H£  fury  of  Mes&ius'  attack,  with  a  troop  of  young 
iDtrepid  M>ldier9,  opened  them  a  passage  over  the  bodies 
of  their  slaiQ,  to  the  caoip  of  the  Volsci,  which  waA  not 
'yet  taken.  Our  whole  army  followed  him  thitber* 
The  consul  pursued  the  scattered  enemy  up  to  their 
lines,  .which  he  attempted  to  force,  and  make  himself 
roaster  of  their  camp.  The  dictator,  on  another  side, 
led  on  bis  troopa  to  the  attack  :  The  work  here  Mras  full 
as  ^arm  as  in  the  battle.  The  consul,  it  is  said,  threw 
an  ensign  into  the  entrenchments,  with  a  yiew  to  aDi- 
mate  the  soldiers  to  advance  with  all  the  ardour  possi- 
ble; and  the  first  impression  they  made  was  owing  to 
their  noble,  exertions  in  recovering  their  colo'nrs.  Tbe 
dictator  to,  having  dismounted  the  palisadoes,  had  al- 
ready entered  the  enemy's  c^mp  sword  in  hand;  upon 
which  tlie  enemy  began  ^  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
surrender  at  discretion  '  This  camp  being  also  takeOf 
all  the  enemy,  the  senators  excepted,  were  sold  for 
slaves!  Part  of  .the  plunder  was  restored  to  the  Latins 
i^nd  Hernici,  who  could  point  out  what  belonged  to 
themselves.  The  remainder  the  dictator  sold  by  auctioo, 
and  having  led  the  consuls  to  command  the  troops  that 
remained  in  the  camp,  he  returntxi  to  Rome  in  triumph, 
.atid  immediately  laid  down  his  office. 

Tho«e  authors,  \yho  aver  that  A.  Posthumius  caused 
ibe  head  of  his  son  to  be  struck  off,  because  he  had 
quitted  his  post  without  orders,  upon  seeing  an  opportu* 
nity  of  striking  a  blow,  in  which  he  succeeded,  greatly 
abridge  the  glory  of  this  dictatory4)ip.  For  my  own 
part,  i  cannot  believe  it.;  and  yet,  amidst  so.  many  opi- 
nions, one  may  be  led  to  believe  it.  What  convinces 
me  that  there  must  be  a  mistake,  is,  that  such  instances 
rof  severity  ar^  called  the  orders  of  Manlius,  and  not  of 
Posthumius;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  who  first  set 
auch  a  rigid  precedent,  would  have  entailed  upon  him- 
^If  a  title  characteristical  of  his  severity.    Manlius  was 
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also  •siroamed  lAie  imperious^  but  Posthumius  was  never 
distinguished  by  any  mark  of  baseness. 

C.  Julius  th«  consul,  whiUt  his  colleague  was  absent^ 
dedicated  the  temple  of  Apollo^  witbout  casting  lots. 
Quinctius  did  not  take  it  well ;  and  for  thai  reason^  after 
be  had  disbanded  his  army,  and  retnrned  to  the  city,  be 
laid  a  complaint  before  the  senate,. but  without  eflfect.^-^- 
It  is  observed^  though  at  that  time  the  Romans  seemed 
to  have  little  concern  in  the  matter,  that  in  thii  year,  so 
remarkable  for  great  events,'  for  the  first  time,  the  Car- 
thaginians who  were  one  day  to  be  such  terrible  ene- 
mies to  the  Roman  people,  taking  advantage  of  the  divi- 
sions which  prevailed  in  Sicily,  sent  an  army  thither  t» 
the  assistance  of  on«  of  the  contending  parties. 

CHAP.     XXX. 

The  Vgentes  in  motion,     A  terrible  drought  foUotved  by  u 

plague.     A.  R.  323. 

X  HE  Tribunes  of  the  commons  mads  a  bustle  in  the 
city  lo  get  military  tribunes  with  consular  power  elected 
fbr  the  ensuing  year,  but  they  failed  in  the  attempt. 
LuciCus  Papirius  Crassus,  and  L.  Julius  were  made  con- 
suls. The  JEqui  sent  ambassadors,  requesting  the  senate 
to  treat  with  them ;  and  when  instead  of  a  treaty,  a 
submission  at  discretion  was  mentioned,  the  envoys  ob- 
tained a  truce  for  eight  years.  The  Volsci,  after  the 
check  they  had  received  at  the  Algidus,  were  divided 
into  parties ;  and  from  disputes  and  reproaches  between 
those  who  had  declared  for  war,  and  those  who  had  ad- 
vised i^eace,  came  at  last  to  an  open  rupture  ;  so  that  the 
Romans  were  now  at  peace  with  all  their  neighbours. 

The  consuls  having  discovered  by  means  of  one  of  the 
tribunes,  that  the  college  were  preparing  a  law  fbr  fix- 
ing the!  extent  of  fines,  which  would  be  highly  agree* 
able  to  the  people,  they  took  the  start  of  them,  by  moving 
it  themselves.     These  consuls  were  succeeded  by  L.  Ser- 

fius  Fidenas,  for  the  second  time,  and  Hostus  Lucretius 
'ricipttinus.     During  their  administration,  nothing  me- 
morable occurred.      Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus,  and  Titus 
Quintius  Pennus,  a  second  time  w^te  \}cife\\  vQiK.^^»tf:»\^*>^ 
oERce.    A,  R.  324. 
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The  Vejentes  now  renewed  their  incursions  upon  the 
Roman  territories.  Fame  wilt  have  it,  that  some  of  the 
youth  of  Fidenae  were  concerned  in  these  depredations. 
The  cognizance  of  this  aflair  was  assigned  to  L.  Sergius, 
Q^  Servilius,  end  Mamercus  iEmiiius.  Some  of  the  de- 
linquents were  hamshed  to  Ostia,  because  they  could  not 
account  for  their  absence  from  Fidenae,  the  dayson.  which 
these  trespasses  happened.  An  additional  number  of 
planters  was  sent  to  the  colony,  who  h^^/€he  lands  of 
those  who  fell  in  battle  assigned  them. 

This  year  was  remarkable  for  an  excekiTe  drought. 
For  the  rains  not  only  fi&iled,  but  the  earth  too  drained 
of  its  native  moisture,  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  supply 
the  fixed  rivers.  In  other  pieces,  near  the  springs  and 
rivulets  which  were  quite  dried  up^  the  want  of  wate^ 
made  terrible  havoc  among  the  cattle,  which  perished 
for  thirst.  Others  of  them  were  cut  off  by  the  murrain. 
From  them  the  infection  spread  among  the  people,  rag- 
ing at  first  among  the  peasants  lind  -slaved  But  it  was 
not  long  before  the  city  swarmed  with  sick.  Nor  were 
their  bodies  alone  infected  with  the  distemper,  but  their 
minds  were  also  seized  with  various  superstitions,  most 
of  them  too  of  foreign  growth.  Some  impostors  turned 
the  credulity  of  the  people  to  their  account,^  by  pretend- 
ing to  prophecy,  and  introducing  into  families  new  rites 
in  offering  sacrifices;  till  the  principal  men  of  the  state 
came  to  be  acquainted  with  the  public  nuisance,  by  see- 
ing in  all  the  streets  and  chapels,  foreign  and  uncommon 
expiations  for  recovering  the  favour  of  the  gods.  The 
JEdiles  were  then  enjoined  to  take  care,  that  none  but 
tl^e  Roman  gods  should  be  worshipped,  nor  these  in  any 
other  manner  than  that  which  custom  had  established. 

The  chastisement  of  the  Vejentes  was  reserved  for  C. 
Servilius  Ahata,  and  L.  Papirius  Mugilanus,  the  consuls 
for  the  following  year :  ana  even  then  they  had  a  scru* 
pie  at  declaring  war,  or  marching  an  army  immediately 
against  them  before  the  Feciales  should  be  sent  to  de- 
mand restitution  :  a  step  which  they  thought  should  be 
previous  to  all  others.  It  was  but  lately  that  they  had 
measured  their  swords  with  the  Vejentes,  at  Nomentum 
and  Fidenae,  where  a  truce,  but  not  a  peace  ensued.  The 
trace  was  indeed  exp\Ted  t\oN9,>a\x\.\ift^w^vVv'a*.time  they 
bad  been  in  arms.    The  YemX^?^  '^^^^  Xssww^t  ^vs^n^xSiv- 
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ed ;  but  though  they  were,  sworn  as  usual,  and  demand- 
ed restitution  in  form,  no  regard  was  paid  to  what  they 
said.  After  all,  a  contest  arose,  whether  war  should  be 
denounced  by  order  of  the  people,  or  whether  a  decree 
of  the  senate  might  b6  sufficient  The  tribunes,  by 
threatening  that  they  would  stop  the  levies,  carried  that 
the  consuls  should  lay  before  the  people,  what  respected 
the  war.  Alt  the  centuries  voted  for  the  war.  The  peo- 
ple had  the  better  in  this  dispute,  having  also  obtained, 
that  no  consuls  should  be  elected  for  the  succeeding  year. 

CHAP.  XXXI. 

Miscarriage  qf  the  Military  tribunes,     A  Dictator  named, 

A?  OUR  military  tribunes  were  chosen  with  consular 
authority,  Titus  Quinctius  Pennus,  who  had  been  consul, 
C.  Furius.  M.  Posthumius,  A  Cornell ius  Cossus.  Of 
these  Cossus  staid  at  Rome  to  preside  in  the  city ;  the 
other  three,  having  completed  the  levies,  marched  di- 
rectly to  Veii,  where  they  gave  a  signal  proof  of  the 
pernicious  effects  in  war,  of  a  plurality  of  commanders  in 
chief;  for,  as  they  differed  in  opinion,  and  each  of  them 
insisted  to  have  his  own  plan  adopted,  they  gave  the 
enemy  an  opportunity  of  taking  them  at  a  disadvaatage. 
For  while  the  army  bad  no  distinct  orders,  one  command- 
ing the  signal  to  be  given  for  battle,  another,  a  retreat; 
to  be  sounded,  the  Vejentes  seized  that  opportunity  of 
attacking  them.  They  were  put  in  disorder,  and  fled 
back  to  their  camp,  which  was  hard  by,  so  that  they 
were  more  disgraced  than  hurt. 

•The  city,  unaccustomed  to  defeats,  was  greatly  afflict- 
ed ;  they  hated  tribunes,  and  cried  out  for  a  dictator: 
there  the  whole  hopes  of  the  city  seemed  to  centre.  But 
here  again,  religion  threw  an  obstacle  in  the  way,  that  a 
dictator  could  not.be  named  but  by  a  consul.  With  re- 
.  spect  to  this  point,,  the  augurs  were  consulted,  who  sa- 
tisfied  their  scruples.  A,  Cornelius  named  Mamercus 
^milius  dictator,  whq  in  return  named  him  general  of  the 
horse.  Consequently  whenever  the  circumstances  of  the 
state  required  exalted  merit,  th^  censors  degradation  had 
no  influence  to  prevent  the  people  from  N«^v(\%>Xv<&^^td\« 
i^'iatration  ia  a  ^oiiJy  which  haa  beeu.\xtt^vM>\^  ^v^'gt'Wi^^* 
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The  Vejentesy  elated  with  their .  success,  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  all  the  nations  of  Etruria,  boasting  that  they 
bad  defeated  three  Roman  generals  in  one  pitched  battle : 
tbey  could  not  however  prevail  with  any  of  these  s«ates 
openly  to  espouse  their  cause,  but  the  hopes  ol  plunder 
drew  volunteers  from  all  quarters.  The  Fidenates  were 
the  only  people  who  were  pleased  to  arm.  And  as  if  it 
had  been  unlawful  to  commence  a  war*  without  some  ex- 
traordinary guilt  on  their  side,  they  sullied  their  arms  with 
the  blood  of  the  new  coipuy,  as  they  had,  on  another 
occasion,  done  with  that  of  the  ambassadors,  and  then 
joined  the  Vejentes.  The  question  now  between  the 
chiefs  of  these  two  nations  came  to  be,  whether  they 
should  make  Veii,  or  FidensBj  the  seat  of  the  war.  Fi- 
denae  was  agreed  on  as  the  most  proper.  Wherefore,  cros- 
sing the  Tiber,  the  Vejenfes  carried  the  war  to  Fidenae. 
Rome  was  in  the  utmost  terror ;  wherefore,  recalling  their 
army »from .Veil,  whose  spirits  were  much  depressed  on 
■account  ot='  the  late  miscarriage,  a  camp  was  formed  be- 
fore the  gate  Collina.  Guards  were  posted  on  the  walls, 
the  administration  of  justice  was  suspended,  the  sliops 
Were  shut,  and  all  things  resembled  a  canp,  more  than 
a  city.  « 

CHAP.  XXXII. 

The  dictator  addresses  the  People,    Action  with  the 

Confederates, 

W  HILST  the  city  was  in  this  consternation,  the  dic- 
tator sent  about  public  criers  through  all  the  streets,  to 
9ummon  an  assembly  of  the  people,  when  he  began  with 
reproaching  them,  '  For  suAeriug  themselves  to  be  so 

*  much  alarmed,  at  the  most  trivial  accidents.  That  an 
'  inconsiderable  loss,  not  occasioned  by*  the  enemy's  va- 
<  lour,  nor  the  cowardice  of  the  Roman  army,  but  by  a 

*  disagreement  among  the  commanders^  should  make 
*.  them  afraid  of  the  Vejenles,  an  enemy  who  had  fled 
'  before  them,  six  several  times :  and  of  the  Fidenates, 

*  whose  capital  they  had  taken  oftener,  if  possible,  than 
^  they  had  even  laid  siege  to  it.     The   Romans  and  the 

'  enemy  were  the  same  ^rl  of  men  they  bad  been  for  so*. 
*  many  ag€8,    WilVv  vegwdVcie^xw^^*«xw^^^Vwl^. 
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'  and  arms,  the  very  same.  That  he  too  was  the  same 
'  dictator,  Mamercus  ^mitius»  who  formerly  rooted  the 

*  confederate  armies  of  tlie  Fidenates  and  Vejentes,  at 
'  Nomentam,  even  when  supported  by  the  Falisci.  That 
'  A  Cornelius,  his  general  of  the  horse,  won  id  exert 
'  the;  same  bravery  in  battie  now,  as  in  the  former  war, 
''when  only  a  legionary  tribune,  that  he*  slew,  Lars 
'  Totamnhis,  king  of  the  Vejentes,  in  sigRt  of  both  armies, 

*  and  carried  the  opiiAa  spolia  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 

*  Feretrios.  a[  That,  therefore,  they  ought  to  remember, 
'  that  on  their  side,  they  had  triumphs,  spoils,  and  vie- 
'  tory:  that  on  the  enemy's,  there  was  only  the  guilt  of 
'  murdering  ambassadors,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations; 

*  the  massacre  of  the  colony  of  Fiden8e,'in  time  of  pro- 
'  found  peace  )  the  violation  of  the  truce,  aftd  revolts^ 
'  seven  tiroes  repeated,  notwithstanding  their  bad  success. 
'  They  should,  therefore,  fly  to  their  arms;  and  he  was 
'  very  certain,  so  soon  as  the  two  armies  were  engaged, 
'  these  impious  enemies  would  have  but  a  short  time  to 

*  rejoice  over  the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  arnly.  Then 
'  would  the  Roman  people  be  fully  convinced,  that  they 
'  who  bad  chosen  him  dictator,  for  the  thirl  time,  had 
'done  the  commonwealth  much  more  important  service, 
'  than  they  who  had  set  a  mark  of  infamy  on  bis  second 
'  dictatorship,  because  he  had  set  bounds  to  the  tyranny 
'.  of  the  censors.*  Havins?  then  made  proper  vows  to  the 
gods,  he  took  'the  field  and  encarriped  tifleen  hundred 
paces  beyond  Fidena),  supported  on  the  r'l^ht  by  the 
mountains,  and  on  the  left  by  the  Tiber.  He  ordered 
Titus  Qiiinctius  Pennus,  his  lieutenant-general,  to  seiz6 
the  mountains,  and  gain  the  cmiuence  in  the  enemy's 
rear,  where  he  might  ly  concealed.  The  riextday,  when 
the  Etrurians,  highly  elevated  with  their  success  on  a 
former  occasion,  which- they  owed  more  to  fortune  than 
valour,  offered  him  battle,  he  waited  a  little,  till  his  scouts 
brought  him  intelligence,  that.Quinctius  had  gained  the 
eminence,  near  the  castle  of  Fidenae,  and  then  set  up  his 

1^  standard,  leading  on  his  infantry  already  drawn  up,  by 
a  (jolck  march,  agamst  the  enemy,  at  the  same  (ime 
enjoining  the  general  of  the  horse  not  to  engage  without 
his  permission ;  for  that. he  would  give  him  tne  si^naU 
whenever  the  assistance  of  the  hovae  bec^ia^  w^^^^w^  % 
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and«  in  the  mean  time,  that  be  had  only  to  think  of  the 
royal  combat^  the  royal  spoils  of  Romulus*  and  Jupiter 
FeretriuSy  in  the  time  of  action. 

The  armies  charged  each  other  with  great  ardour  oi| 
both  sides.  The  Romans,  exasperated  Urthe  highest  de- 
gree,  insulted  their  enemies,  with  the  opprobrious  names 
of  villainous  Fidenates,  felonious  Vejentes,  truce-bl*eak« 
ero,  the  cruel  murderers  of  their  ambassadors,  the  inha- 
man  butchers  of  the  Roman  colony,*  perfidious  allies, 
dastardly  enemies :  and  thus  gave  full  vent  to  their  in* 
dignation  in  words,  as  well  as  actions.j 

CHAP.  XXXIIL 


T, 


Drfeat  of  the  Vejentes,  and  Fidenates. 


HEY  had  already  begun  to,  give  way  upon  the  first 
charge,  when  the  gates  of  Fidense,  on  a  sudden,  flew 
open,  and  a  strange  kind  of  army  sallied  out,  till  that 
moment,  never  seen  nor  heard  of.  A  hnge  multitude, 
armed  with  fire,  and  blazing  all  over  with  the  flames  of 
lighted  tgrches,  ran  furiously  against  their  enemies  with 
a  kind  of  enthusiastic  rage;  and  by  this  new  mode  of 
fighting,  put  the  Romans  in  some  confusion.  Then  the 
dictator,  to  animate  the  baule,  having  given  the  signal 
to  the  general  of  the  horse,  and  called  down  Quiuctius 
fropi  the  heights,  he  flew  in  person  to  ihe  left  wing, 
which,  terriBed  at  the  appraran^e  of  a  conflagration,  ra- 
ther than  a  battle,  had  begun  to  draw  back  from,  the 
flames,  and  cried  out  with  an  audible  voice,  '  Will  you 
'  then  be  driven  from  your  groaiid,  with  nothing  but 

*  smoke,  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  fly  before  an  unarm- 
'  ed  enemy  ?  W'll  you  uot  extinguish  these  flames  by 
'  your  swords  ?  If  you  are  to  fight  with  fire,  and  not  the 
'  sword ;  will  not  each  of  you,  for  his  owu  part,  wrest 
'  these  torches  from  <  he  enemy,  and  turn  them  against 
'  themselves.)    Go,   remember   the    Roman   name,  and 

*  your  own. valour,  as  well  as  the  gallantry  of  your  an- 

*  cesiors  ;  turn  these  flames  agaiust  the  enemy's  capital, 

*  and  destroy  Fiueaae  by  its  own  tires,  which  you  have 
'  not  been  able  to  conciliate  by  all  your  favours.     The 

/  l^lood  of  your  amba»3a.do\%  ^wi  colony*  and  the  depre«< 
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*  dations  made  on  yoor  couDtry«  ^require  this  at  your 
'  hands.' 

The  diet atoi's  orders  set  the  whole  army  in  motion. 
Some  oi  ihe  torches  that  had  been  thrown,  were  re* 
covered,  some  were  wrested  by  force  from  the  enetny* 
so  that  on  both  sides  they  were  armed  with  torches.  The 

gmeral  of  the  horse  too  charged  on  a  plan  emirely  new. 
e  ordered  the  cavalry  to  draw  the  bits  out  or  the  horses 
months,  and  clapping  spuirs  to  his  own,  was  the  first  lo 
drive  full  speed  into  tbe  middle  of  the  flames,  whither 
he  was  followed  by  the  rest,  driving  at  full  gallop  against 
the  enemy.  A  mixture  of  smoke  and  dust,  rai^^d  by 
themselves,  carried  effthe  glancing  of  the  light  from  the 
eyes  both  of  the  men  and  horses;  nor  had  the  appear- 
ance which  had  confounded  the  men,  tbe  least  impres- 
sion on  the  horses:  so  that  the  cavalry,  wherever  they 
weo^  beat  down  and  trampled  under  foot  aH  before 
them.  -  Then  a  new  shout  was  raised,  which  surprised 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  both  armies,  till  the  dicta- 
tar  cried- out,  *  It  is  Quinctins,  the  lieutenant  general, 
'  who,  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  has  attacked 
'  the  enemy's  rear :'  and  then  with  great  cries  pushed 
the  attack  with  greater  vigour  than  ever.  Whiidt  two 
armies  carrying  on  two  different  attacks,  hemmed  in  and 
pressed  the  Etrurians,  in  front  and  in  rear,  so  that  they 
coold  neither  retire  into  their  camp,  nor  effectuate  their 
escape  to  the  mountains,  whence  a  new  enemy  bad  come 
down  upon  them;  and  everywhere,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Vejentes  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation  to  the 
Tiber,  and  all  the  Fidenates,  who  were  yet  left  alive,  to 
their  capital  FidensB. 

Their  flight  and  terror  hurried  them  to  certain  death. 
Some  of  tbe  Vejentes  were  cut  off  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river,  others  were  pushed  into  the  water,  and  car- 
ried down  by  the  stream:  even  those  who  could  swim, 
sunk  through  weariness,  wounds,  and  fear;  so  tliat  few, 
out  of  a  great  number,  made  the  other  side. — The  other 
partof  Uie  confederates  fled  through  the  camp  iiiio  the 
city,  whither  the  Romans  pursued  them  with  great  fqry, 
especially  Quinctius,  and  those  who  had  come  down 
with  him  from  the  heights,  being  still  fresh,  as  having 
only  advanced  towards  the  end  of  Ih^  b^\xVt. 


'il 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Fidena  taken  and  plundered.      The  Dictator  relurm  m 
J  triumph, 

JL  HESE  having  entered  the  gates  of  the  city,  pell  mell 
with  th<i  enemy,  immediately  got  upon  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  from  thence  made  a  signal  to  the  rest  of  the 
army,  that  they  were  in  possession  of  the  town;  which 
was  no  sooner  observed  by  the  dictator,  who^  by  this 
time,  had  taken' possession  of  the  enemy '^  camp,  by  them 
jjist  abandoned,  than  he  led  his  troops  to  the  gate,  impa- 
tient as  they  were  to  leave  their  ranks  and  rifle  the  camp» 
but  now  encouraged  to  hope  for  greater  plunder  in  the 
city  ;,  and  being  admitted  within  the  walls,  he  marched 
straight  t^o  the  citadel,  whither  he  saw  the  enemy  flying 
in  crowds..  The  slaughter  in  the  city  was  nothing  short 
of  what  it  had  been  in  the  field,  till  the  Fidenates  leii 
down  their  arms,  and  begs^ing.  only  for  their'lives,  sur- 
rendered at' discretion.  The  city  and  the  camp  were 
both  plundered  by  tlie  troops. 

Next  day,  the  prisoners  were  disposed  of  by  lot,  one 
being  assigned  to  each  of  the  krvights  and  centurions, 
and  to  such  as  had  distinguished  themselves  more  parti- 
cularly, two  a-piece.  The  rest  were  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder :  and  then  the  dictator  led  back  his  army,  crown- 
ed  with  laurels,  and  enriched  with  plunder,  and  entered 
the  city  in  triumph. 

He  then  ordered  the  general  of  the  horse  to  resien  bis 
office,  and  abdicated  his  own  the  sixteenth  day  after  he 
had  received  it;  leaving  the  city  in  the  most  profound 
peace  and  tranquillity,  which  he  had  found  involved  in 
war^  and  in  extreme  consternation* 

Some  annals  make  mention  of  a  naval  engagement, 
which  the  Romans  had  with  the  Vejenbes  at  FideuA*;  a 
circumstance  as  impossible,  as  it  appears  incredible ;  for, 
even  at  this  day,  the  river  is  not  broad  enough  for  that 
purpose  ;  ?ind  if  we  may  believe  ancient  authors,  it  was 
then  not  so  broad  as  at  present.  Perhaps  the  Romans 
may  have  driven  oft' some  boate  which  came  to  assist  the 
Vejentes  in  crossing  ihe  viver^  and  that  circumstance  has 
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been  magii  £ei.  v^^tn  h   u^r   uii-.-anmrn.  v*  lufiifc  w^w 
were  food  oi  .^le  eaiif  ^  iiie  ir  l  \vtr  j^   -  i^Mr* 


Av^'^-^—f'-L^ -^'-^  ' '     --■-'  ''*^- -- 

tins  Clic:  s  laruj.    1.  Ju-iik  jur'iii   .  .^.    rf^,-.    ^  *.  .-^'.ra: 

power.  Jbr  Ui!-    «Wil-.n.'X    X-»«-        V  .i»     *  -:i-r,l»-i    '/i;  .*•.*<•     c 

truce  fuc  :'«*:ir7    T-a;-.    ir.ii    .;i»,    f^.*. ;     ./     i ;.•!<*    ..-.t- 

though  ibaT  I;<>1     •.liM2»*r.L     iir    tr    i«i:.;i-r    .-rn.       "**,!'      .  ■.- 

now  was  a  j«b:  .'.'nin  ::'•  i  ti->-si-'.«/-.4:  li*-  ».  .-.»•••;» 
year,  wL-jcv  v-m  n;iri»*fi  i^iiu^  i»-  i  ik'*:-;^*  v*  j^ 
dom^rx  3ua'.ir':a«ia5s.   v».  m«»''r:»<    i-r*.-«*-rK'  ti-.-^-.^   ..- 

and  tne  i&iic  L'lnivju'wt*  j'  :if»  iH^.::iiu«^ij  u;  i^rv^**      '.'  ^ 

tribuOC*  W.C;'"- •^"ilWU/fi'  >llV*r      v.*?.*    ',*!      '   :-ij<;ru   '--.^wr^. 
Sp.  Nail»l  wC    X.U-.IU'..    —     0-:-j^.!«-      ?  <li-:.:>i       ''>-Ai-*     oj^iu^ 

meat  to  ;os  KTinic*^'^  vm  imi  '.-mif*.    vi   lu*  •.-/.j^h  u' 
their  mf€*:::.'X't  «<u>  »ri    a  *./»   >}#».'*: -.uitr     f^i    ..j*   utu*  i^a, 
•  engaging  n-i^uu**  n   vi:ivi  -ii*-.*   v^*:..  ■.i->ii».-«. 

After    -l-i    '♦'*".i*tl.iUl     w'     ■.:t»::^     i:*iii*»3  *•      i   ■  .-.ffi 

made  ifri^ow  '.rt.'iniisiH??  a  r.p  i^-jpi*  i»rj*. vra'...r.f/ 
tbem  ieT«ef*  7  '  J  ■.»•  ii»:r  'jl-m  on*,  "mu,*:'  4i'.i.:i  .;  u^ 
■  of  tho«e  •»»Ii»"j:i-.  ic '.D.iyii.    in*-'   latk*.-?     rm^.i   ».•-,>  \i«:u 

*  not  a*pfre  *K' ^ft-  iiv,*- t»'  viir-iiunu^  :i*t   •.vti^uustu^  »- iti 

*  the  Vvnci^aiit  •.nr  vuiiii    ii\i-   t-^-^si    :iiiii#  «/  :i«i-fii;>»?.v«:t 
'  or  tbe<r  srmf^  n   /.it  tA9tMi:<t'.An  u'  itii.i'^t««  ^-wjumk' 

*  in  which  v^"^  vui  *iv  »niui»    •^■j:**  *»i.i    :tii  «i.i(a»a      i*. 

*  troobi-e  afio»«:    «»  .irw»»r«'t  \r  -ii^  v*''^iJ'*     i*'-  **'i«v.  ***-»u.f 

*  expme  fj-frrHf  ?   -.v  ^n»i'ji»r«  tint    ht.  /.u*     r  i,t-M.  i.«-i :[■«:;# 

*  on  earthy  !><^.  3ft*» '  wuit  *i"..»mi»:j    .'    'i*.;'  -i-r.-Cir  nt>'t 

'  fore,  neiih<»T  v#  v**^>i*^'*t  io»  '.#*a.  •♦< ^    --v.   i.y  ir.- 

*  buoeofthe  >**'^A  »'r.»../t  vv»wa  v<'-i;*:.*  :jK:«f. <<>'-'i  :\- 
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^  to  dippntes,  where  the  danger  was  so  great,  and  the  ad- 
«  vautage  nothing;  from  which  he  could  promise  himaelf 

<  for  certain,  eternal  persecution  from  the  senaton.  with 

*  whom  he  was  to  enter  the  lists ;  and  from  the  people, 
'  from  whom  are  all  his  exertions,  no  further  honour  or 

<  regard.  It  is  from  great  honours  that  great  courage 
■  proceeds;  and  no  Plebeian  could  think  meanly  of  him- 
«  self,  if  he  ceased  to  be  despised  by  others.     Tbey 

*  ought  certainly,  at  least,  to  make  a  trial,  in  an  instance 
'  or  two,  whether  any  Plebeian  be  capable  to  sdppurt  the 

*  weight  of  a  great  office  in  the  state,  and  whether  it  if 
'  so  prodigious  an  aft'air,  to  find  a  man  of  real  merit  and 
'  Talour,  born  among  the  people/  ' 

Af\er  many  a  struggle,  it  was  carried,  that  military  tri- 
bunes,  with  consular  power,  might  be  elected,  and  that 
too  from  the  body  of  the  people.  Men  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves,  both  in  peace  and  war,  ofiered  their 
services.  In  the  first  years  they  were  inaulted,  rejected, 
and  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  the  senators;  and  at  last,' 
they  would  no  longer  lay  themselves  open  to  such  af- 
froiits.  No  gooil  reason  could  be  assigned,  why  a  law 
should  not  be  entirely  abolished,  that  gave  a  rigbt  which 
thev  were  never  to  use;  for,  it  would  be  less  shameful  for 
them  to  be  t>\c<u()L>d  by  an  unjust  law,  than  passed  by 
and  neglected,  for  their  own  personal  defects.  . 


T. 


CHAP.     XXXVI. 

Scheme  of  the  Military  TYibunes^ 


HE  applause  with  which  harangues  of  this  kind  wera 
received,  induced  some  of  the  Plebeian  order  to  stand 
candidates  for  the  office  of  military  tribune;  promising 
some  of  them  to  get  one,  some  another  law  passed,  far 
the  inierek  ot  the  commons,  during  their  admin istration. 
The  people  were  encouraged  to  hope  for  a  division  of  the 
public  land^  among  them,  an  establisihmeot  of  new  co- 
lonies, and  a  tax  to  be  laid  on  the  landed  interest,  to  raiie 
a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  army.     The  military  tri- 
bunes took  the  advantage  of  a  season  when  few  of  the 
people  were  in  town,  having  given  the  senators  secret  in- 
timation to  return  against  a  certain  day»  iu  absence aftha 
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triban'es  of  the  people,  to  pass  a  decree,  that  as  there 
was  advice  that  the  Voisci  had  taken  the  field,  to  ravage 
the  country  of  the  Heniici,  the  military  tribunes  should 
set  out  immediately  to  inform  themselves  on  the  spot ; 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  an  assembly  for  the  election 
of  consuls  should  be  held. 

They  left  at  their  departure,  as  prsefect  of  the  city, 
Appius  Claudius,  the  son  of  the  decemvir,  a  young  ma^  | 
gist  rate  of  great  fire  and  vivacity,  and  who,  from  his 
cradle,  had  imbibed  an  aversion  to  the  people  and  their 
tribunes.  The  tribunes  afterwards  had  no  room  to  con- 
tend with  those  who  had  procured  this  act  of  the  senate, 
because  they  w'ere  absent;  nor  with  Appius,  becaube  the 
afiair  was  entirely  over  and  completed. 

CHAP.    XXXVII. 


T] 


•^i- 


Sempronius  act*  mcautimuly. 


HB  fasces  were  conferred  on  C.  Seiupronius  Atratinus* 
and  Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus.  An  event  which  happened 
this  year,  .though  it  has  no  immediate  connection  with 
the  affairs  of  Rome,  deserves  to  be  taken  notice  of  here. 
Vultumum/a  city  belonging  to  the  Etrurians,  now  cal- 
led Capua,^as  taken  by  the  Samnites.  It  got  the  name 
of  Capua,*  from  Capys,  the  general  of  the  Samniies;  or» 
which  is  more  probable,  from  the  openness  of  the  coun- 
try. However,  that  be,  they  got  possession  of  it  in  this 
manner : 

The  Etrurians  being  quite  exhausted  by  a  tedious  war» 
the  Samnites  were  first  admitted  to  settle  with  them  in 
the  cily  and  its  territory  ;  and,  some  time  after,  taking 
the  advantage  of  a  public  solemnity,  the  new  comers  fell 
upon  the  first  uihabitants,  buried  in  wine  and  sleep,  and 
murdered  them  all  in  the  niglit.  Immediately  on  the 
back  of  these  transactions,  the  consuls  mentioned  above 
entered  upon  their  office,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  De- 
cember.    By  this  time,  the  envoys  re^iorted,  that  a  war 

*  Capua  was  considered  as  one  of  the  three  most  considerable  ci- 
ties in  the  world ;  and,  fori$'>me  time,  rivalled  both  Rome  and  Car- 
thage. Its  niins  still  remain  near  the  village  Sancta  Maria  di  Capoa^ 
situated  in  one  of  the  finest  provinces  of  tbft  )K^iii^<(yai  ^I'^^'^e^ 
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with  the  Volflci  was  unavoiJable,  which  was  also  confirm- 
ed by  dispatches  fforo  the  Latins  and  Hernici,  importiDg« 
that  never  upon  any  former  occasion  had  the  Volsci  ap- 
peared mote  in  earnest*  either  with  respect  to  the  choice 
of  their  generals,  or  expediting  their  levies;  declaring 
upon  all  occasions,  that  they  must  now  bid  adieu  to  arms 
and  war  for  ever,  and  tamely  submit  to  the  yoke  of  ser- 
vitude, or  no  longer  shew  themselves  inferior  to  those, 
with  whona'  they  contended  for  sovereignty,   in  personal 
bravery,  patience  uftder  hardships,  and  militai^  discf- 
pline. 

These  accounts  were  far  from  being  ^outidfess,  tbbaglr 
they  seemed  to  make  no  great  impression' on  thefMbenr; 
and  C.  Sempronius,  who  by  lot  had  the  commiamd'  in  that 
war,  trusting  entirely  to  fortuiie,  as  a  thing  incapahle  of 
change,  especially  as  he  led  a  victmous  army  against  a 
'conquered  enerayf  performed  all  the  duties  of  his  office,  ' 
without  caution  or  care;  insomuch  that  there  was  more  of 
the  Roman  disci  pline.  to  be  found  in  the  Volscian  army 
than  in  their  own.  For  which  reason,  foitune,  as  it  has 
often  happened  before,  shifted  to  that  side  where  merit 
was  most  conspicuous. 

In  the  first  engagement,  which  Sempronius  hazardw^ 
without  the  least  precaution  or  consideration,  haviig 
formed  no  corps-de- reserve,  and  made  a  very  ihjudicious 
disposition  of  his  horse  before  the  action,  the  shouts  gave 
the  first  intimation  of  the  turn  matters  were  like  to  take: 
these  raised  by  the  enemy  were  brisker  and  more  con- 
stant ;  whilst  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  they  were  con- 
fused, unecjual,  faint,  and  often  repeated,  and  by  their 
discord,  expressive  of  the  fear  which  had  taken  possewipn 
within,  jfencouraged  by  this,  the  enemy  advanced  with 
redoubled  fury,  pressed  hard  upon  them  with  their  shields 
and  plied  them  with  their  brandished  swords  On  the 
other  side^  the  soldiers  siood  staring  about  ihemi  their 
helmets  nodding  on  their  heads,  and  being  totally  at  a 
los*  how  to  act,  ran  trembling  together  in  crowds*  The 
colours  sometimes  standing  still  were  abandoned  by 
the  front  ranks;  at  other  times  they  were  moved  back* 
and  planted  among  their  own  squadrons.  As  yet  they 
had  not  resolved  to  Ay,  nor  were  the  enemy  absolutely 
certain  of  victory.    Th^^QHiMv^  Wn^n^v,  acted  raihef 
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upon  the  defensive  than  the  ofTen.^ive,  whilst  the  Volsci 
advanced  their  standards,  pressed  liard  upon  the  Romaa 
ranks  and  saw  many  more  ut'them  tail  than  fly. 

CHAP,   xxxvni. 

Tlie  gallantly  of  Sextus  Tempanius, 

JL3Y  this  lime  they  begar>  to  give  way  everywhere, 
and  it  vTas  in  vain  for  thv  consul  to  employ  either  exhor- 
tations or  reproaches :  his  authority  and  the  majesty  of 
his  person  were  e(]uat(y  disregarded  :  and  they  would 
immediately  have  turned  their  backs  upon  the  enemy, 
had  not  Sextus  Tempantus»  a  decurio  of  the  horse,  by  a 
lucky  thought  and  spirited  execution,  prevented  a  total 
defeat.  He  cried  out  \yith  a  loud  voice  to  the  horse  to 
dismount,  if  they  would  save  the  commonwealth.  The 
whole  squadrons  obeyed  him  to  a  man,  as  if  the  consul 
himself  had  given  the  orders:  '  Unless,'  says  he,  '  this 
'  armed  body  of  ours  check  the  enemy's  ardour,  the  Ro- 
'  man  power  is  no  more.     Follow  my  lance  instead  of 

*  an  ensign,  and  show  both  the  Romans  and  the  Volsci, 
'  that  on  foot  as  well  as  on  horseback  you  are  irresisti- 

*  ble.'  All  joined  in  a  shout  to  express  their  approba- 
tion, and  he  advanced  at  their  head,  carrying  his  spear 
aloft;  wherever  they  appeared  they  cleared  their  way; 

•  and  covering  themselves  with  their  shields,  charged  the 
enem}*.  Where  the  Romans  were  most  pressed,  where 
they  once  iittacked,  they  were  sure  to  reinstate  the  for-^ 
tui)e  of  the  day  ;  nor  is  there  the  least  question,  that  if 
their  number  could'  have  admitted  them  to  shew  them- 
selves everywhere,  but  they  would  have  obliged  the  ene- 
my to  fly. 

CHAP.    XXXIX. 

A  drawn  battle, 

wr\S'their  impetuosity  was  everywhere  irresistible,  the 
general  of  the  Volsci  ordered  his  troops  to  open  a  pas- 
sage ibr  the  new  battalion  with  the  round  bucklers,  till 
their  impetuosity  should  hurry  them  too  far  tor  rejoining 
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their  own  army.  This  ihappened  accordingly.  The  ca- 
valry were  blocked  up,  and  found  It  quite  impracticable 
to  return  the  way  they  had  advanced  :  the  enemy  hav* 
ing  closed,  and  in  that  part  of  the  line»  standing  in  very 
close  array. 

The  consul  and  Roman  legions  having  lost  sight  of 
the  battalion  which  was  the  life  and  soul  of  their  army, 
and  fearing  those  generous  troops  would  be  blocked  -up 
and  overpowered  by  the  enemy,  outbraved  every  daD« 
ger  for  their  relief.  The  Volsci  making  a  double  front, 
on  the  one  side,  sustained  the  charge  of  tjie  consul  aod 
his  legions;  and  on  the  other  pressed  hard  upon  Tem- 
panius  and  his  cavalry,  who  having  often  attempted  to 
break  through  the  enemy's  ranks  to  join  the  main  body 
of  their  army,  without  etfect,  at  last  took  possession  of  an 
eminence,  where  throwing  theniselves  into  a  ring,  they 
defended  themselves  with  such  bravery  as  cost  the  Volsci 
dear.     Only  the  night  put  an  end  to  the  battle. 

The  consul,  on  his  part,  kept  the  enemy  sufficiently 
employed,  while  any  light  remained.  Night  drew  off 
both  sides,  equally  uncertain  -  which  was  victorious. 
Their  ignorance,  in  this  respect, .  struck  such  a  panic  on 
both,  that  leaving  their  wounded  and  a  great  part  of 
their  baggage  behind,  both  concluding  themselves  de^ 
feated,  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  mountains 
which  lay  nearest  them.  The  eminence,  however,  con- 
tinned  to  be  invested  till  after  midnight,  when  the  be* 
siesers  being  informed,  that  their  camp  was  abandoned, 
and  not  doubting,  but  the  army  had  been  also  defeated 
went  off  in  a  fright,  under  cover  of  the  darkness^  the  best 
way  they  could. 

Tempanius  fearing  an  ambuscade,  kept  his  post  till 
day-light ;  when  he  went  out  with  a  few  of  his  followen 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  and  found  upon  inquiry  at 
some  of  the  wounded  enemy,  that  the  Volsci  had  aban* 
doned  their  camp.  Then  with  pleasure  calling  down  all 
his  sojriiers  from  the  hill,  he  entered  the  Roman  campj 
and  there  found  the  like  solitude  and  total  desertion  as  m 
the  enemy's.  Thei-efore,  as  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  consul's  root,  and  fearing  a  return  of  the  Volsci  up* 
on  the  ^rst  discovery  of  their  error,  he  took  up  as  many 
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of  tbe  woDDded  Romans  as  he  could,  and  marched  strait 
to  Roobe. 

CHAP.    XL. 

TempaniuarHunu  to  Rome,  and  examined  by  the  T)rilntncs» 

JL  HE  news  of  this  unfortunate  battle  and  desenion  of 
the  camp  had  already  reached  the  city.  The  loss  of 
the  cavalry  was  particularly  deplored  by  tbe  public  in 
general,  as  well  as  their  connections.  The  consul  Fabius, 

'  to  preyent  surprise,  the  whole  city  being  alarmed^  post* 
ed  troops  jat  the  gates.  When  the  cavalry  appeared  at 
a  distance  the  constevuation  was  still  greater,  as  being 
uncertaio  who  they  were.  The  moment  it  was  disco\er« 
ed  that  these  troops  were  the  horse  returned  safe  and 
victorious,  their  fear  was  converted  into  such  an  excess 
of  joy,  that  the  acclamations  of  those  who  congratulated 
them,  were  heard  over  all  the  city  :  and  those  families, 
that  but  a  little  before  were  in  the  deepest  concern,  cry« 
ing  out,  i  that  their  friends  were  gone,  ran  out  to  the 
streets  in  transpcn-ts,  and  the  mothers  and  wives,  quite 
out  of  their  senses,  forgetting  decency  in  their  present 
extasy,  ran  out  to  meet  the  troops,  each  embracing  her 
own,  with  such  expressions  of  tenderness  and  tears  of 
joy,  as  almost  approached  distraction 

The  tribunes*  of  the  people,  who  had  impeached  M. 

.  Posthumius  and  T.  Quinctius,  on  account  of  the  battle 
of  Veil,  lost  by  their  means,  thought  this  a  noble  op- 
portunity, in  the  present  resentment  of, the  people 
against  Sempronius,  for  reviving  tlie  odium  against  them. 
Wherefore,  having  called  an  assembly,  they  bawled  out 
with  great  warmth,  thai  because  the  commonwealth  had 
been  betrayed  by  its  generals  at  Veii,  and  their  fault 
had  remained  unpunished^  the  army  had  again  been  be- 

'trayed  by  the  consul  in  the  country  of  the  Volsci,  the 

^  bravest  of  the  cavalry  given  up  to  destruction,  and  the 

dCnap  shamefully  abandoned.     One  of  the  tribunes,  C. 

Icilius,  ordered  the  knieht  Tempanius  to  be  cited  before 

them,  and  interrogated  nim  as  foUows: 

Sextus  Tempanius,  I  ask  you,  '  Whether  you  think 

'  that  tbo  consul  Sempronius  chose  a  \^co!^«x  Xvcc^  ^.^ 
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come  to  an  engagement,  supported   his  line  of  battle 
with  reinforcements,  or  discharged  any  of  the  doties 
of  a  good  consul  ?— When  you  "Haw  the  legions  routed; 
did  you  not,  of  your  own   accord,  prevail  on  the  ca- 
valry to  dismount    and    rein<itate    the   battle?  When 
you  and  your  followers  were  separated  from  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  did  the  consul  come  in  person^  .or 
send  any  other  to  your  relief?  Were  you  joined  by 
any  reinforcement  next  day  ?   Did  not  you  and  yoar 
battalion  make  good  your  way  to  the  camp,  by  means 
of  your  own  bravery  alone  ?  Did  you   find  the  cooiol 
or  any  army  there  ?  Was  not  the  camp   abandoned 
and  the  wounded  soldiers  left  in   it?  These  qaesti^nt 
you  are  to  answe/  this  day,  as  a  man  of  honoqr  and  a 
soldier,  by  whose  bravery  alone  the  republic  has  beea 
saved  in  this  war.     To  conclude;   wh^re  is  C.  Steo- 
pronius? — ^What  is  become  ,of  our  legions?*  Did  .the 
consul  and  the  army  abandon  you,  or  you  them  ?  aire 
we  the  conquerors  or  the  vanquished  ? 


T. 


CHAP.    XLI. 

Tenipaniu^  sensible  and  modest  answer^ 


EMPANIUS's  answer  to  these  interrogatories,  is  said 
to  have  heen  simple,  but  sensible,  and  in  the  stile  of  a 
soldier,  neither  swelled  with  encomiums  on  himself,  nor 
enlivened  with  censures  upon  others.  He  said,  '  That  it 
'  did  not  become  him  as  a  soldier,  to  decide  with  re* 
'  spect  to  the  military  abilities  of  bin  general :  It  was  the 
'  business  of  the   Roman   people  to  have   been  satisfied 

*  as  to  these,  when  at  the  general'  election    they  chose 

*  him  consul.  Wherefore,  it  was  highly  improper  to  io». 
'  terrogate  him  upon  the  plans  and  designs  of  a  comman- 
'  der  in  chief,  or  the  political  virtues  of  a  consul,  points 

*  that  required  experience,  and  the  penetration  of  the 
'  ablest  heads  to  discuss;  that  for  his  own  part  he  could 
'  only  speak  what  fie  saw ;  that  before  he  was  separated 

*  from  the  army,  he  o'bserved  the  constil  fighting  at  the 
'  head  of  his  troops,  encouraging  the  soldiers,  and  aU 
'  ways  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  ensigns,  exposed  to 

*  the  darts  of  the  ewem^.    That  afterwaras  he  lost  sight 
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'  of  the  Roman  army,  hut  by  the  shouts  and  cries  which 

*  foe   heard,  he  judged,   that  the  action  continued  till 

*  night.  Considering  the  enemy's  noaibers^  he  did  not 
'  betieve  it  was  possible  to  force  a  passa^^e  to  the  rising 
'  ground  which  he  had  seised.  That  he  knew  not  where 
'  the  army  was,  but  he  had  reason  to  imagine,  fur  the 
'  preservation  of  the  army,  the  consul  had  retired  to  some 
'  place  of  greater  safety  than  hi%own  camp,  as  he  him- 

*  self,  in  a  case  of  necessity,  bad  secured  himself  and  fol- 
'  lowers,  by  the  natural  fitrengtb  of  the  ground  be  had 

*  taken.  That  it  was  his  own  opinion/ the  aifairs  of  the 
'  Volsci  were  in  no  better  condition  than«  those  of  the 
'  Romans;  and  that  the  darkness  had  concealed  from 
'*  bqtij  parlies,  their  own  situation,  and  that  of  each 
'  other.'  He  was  then,  at  his  request,  that  they  would 
detain  him  no  longer,  as  he  was  quite  exhausted  with 
the  fatigue  of  his  march,  and  the  pain  of  his  wounds, 
dismissed  with  the  applauses  of  all  the  people,  for  his 
moderation,  still  more  than  for  his  valour  and  good  coi>- 
duct. 

This  scene  was  scarcely  over,  when  the  consul  ap- 
peared at  the  temple  of  Quies,  in  the  Lavinian  way. 
Thither  horses  and  carriages  and  other  conveyances  were 
sent  from  the  city,  to  take  up  the  sokliers,  quite  spent 
witb  the  fatigue  of  the  battle,  and  travelling  all  night. 
A  little  afier,  the  consul  made  his  entry  into  the  city, 
and  was  not  at  greater  pains  to  clear  himself,  with  re- 
spect to  the  late  miscarriage,  than  to  give  Tempanius  the 
praises  due  to  his  merit. 

Whilst  the  state  was  afflicted,  on  account  of  their  iate 
disaster,  and  highly  dissatified  with  their  generals,  M. 
Posthumius,  who  had  been  one  of  the  military  tribunes, 
with  consular  power,  that  commanded  at  Veii,  was  im- 
peached before  the  people,  and  fined  16^000  asses  of 
brass.*  Titus  Quinciius,  his  colleague,  laid  the  whole 
blame  of  that  miscarriage  upon  Posthumius,  who  was 
alrieady  condemned ;  and  out  of  regard  to  his  great  ser- 
vices agai.ist  the  Volsci,  when  consul,  under  the  dicta- 
tor Posthumius  Tubertus ;  and  at  Fidense,  in  quality  of 
lieutenant-general  to  Mamercus  ^milius,  another  dicta- 

♦  ^32:  5;  10. 
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tor,  he  was  acotiitted  by  all  the  tribes.    The  memory  of 
his  venerable  father  Cincinnatus.  is  said  to  have  been  of 
great  use  to  him  on  this  occasion^  and  the  intercession  of 
Capitolinus  Quitjctius»  now  spent  with  years,  who  in- 
treated  the  people,  in  the  most  'hutnble  manner,  that 
now  when  his  life  was  so  near  a  close,  they  would  not 
make  him  the  messenger  of  news  so  very  diitressiog  to 
Cincianatus. 

CHAP.  XLIL 

Genarous  conduct  qf  the  four  TVibunes,  U7»^A  rapedt  to 

Sempronius, 

Sex.  T£MPANIUS,  a.  Sellius,  L.  Antistiiu,  Sex. 
Pompilius,  in  their  ab^nce,  were  elected  tribunes  by 
the  people.  The  three  last,  the  horse  had. chosen  tci 
their  centurions,  by  the  advice  of  Tempanius.  The  senate 
finding,  that  the  name  of  consul,  out  of  odium  to  Seni* 
pronius,  gave  offence,  ordered  military  tribunes,  with 
consular  power,  to  be  created  ;  in  consequence. of  which, 
the  choice  fell  upon  L.  Maul  ins  Capitolinus,  Q.  Antonitlt 
Merenda,  and  L.  Papirius  Mugillanus.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  L.  Hortensius>  one  of  the  tribunefl* 
cite't  Sempronius,  the  late  consul  to  take  his  trial;  and 
'^hen  four  oF  his  colleagues  conjured  him,  in  presence  of 
the  Roman  people,  not  to  harrass  their  general,  who  was 
innocent,  and  could  be  reproached  with  nothing  but  his 
ill  fortune ;  Hortensius  took  it  amiss,  imagining  they 
>only  meant  to  try  his  resolution,  as  the  delinquent  rath«r 
depended  on  the  assistance,  than  'the  mediation  of  the 
tribunes,  which  Was  intended  only  for  show:  wherefore* 
turning  immediately  to  Sempronius,  he  asked  him,' What 

*  was  become  of  his  Patrician  spirit,  and  that  confidence  . 
«  with  which  a  consciousness  of  innocence  would  inspire 

«  him,  when  he,  a  consul  took  shelter  under  the  shadow   - 

*  of  the  tribunes?'  Then  turning  to  his  colleagues:  '  But 
<  if  I  should  persist  in  my  prosecution  of  this  delinquent, 

*  what  part  will  you  act?  Will  you  rob  the  people  of 
'  their  judicative  privileges,  and  overturn  the  power  of 
'  the  tribunes?'  They  replied,  that  the  Roman  people 
Aad  indisputably  a  aupt^m^  aathority  over  Sempronnis. 
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and  every  member  of  ibe  r.zit,  i^:L  for  Lueir  oirn  par, 
tbey  had  ueiiher  liic  •.tkc.jiihy.ij'.i  wjt  uit  flower  u;  cif driv- 
ing the  people  of  ihtir  pnropLn^t  'ii.  jua^  d^  ;tit  ai  i  u&- 
ed;  but  if  iftielr  earDesi  iuuea.iee  ui  D»:iiair  of  iiifii  ^r- 
Derai,  who  had  btrto  id  tbem  au  induigtriit  pareu  ,  tuJid 
not  prevail*  tbey  wouid  go  luvj  njuunnng  wr.i.  tiiu.. 
'  Nay,'  replied  HorutusiUi,  '  bui  '.ijai  biiai.  hut  (m.  ;  lue 
'  commons  of  Rome  bhai.  no:  t*±  ilit-ir  ttibuiMrf^  mio 
'  mourning.  I  have  notbtng  fan  tit;'  u-  »y  a^aius:  C. 
'  Sempronius  who  by  bis  beba^ioui  j*.:  ciimiuaiici^  couid 
'  endear  him  «o  tr^ectoalr  lo  bie  koiditib.' 

The  gra  efoi  adectuiD  of  tbe  four  tI:buDe^,  did  not 
give  greater  pleasure  t«  ibe  «enator8  and  peopie,  wito 
were  equally  afiected,  than  -tbe  good  nature  u<  Horieu- 
sicu>«  which  disposed  bim  to  yieid  m>  readii\  lu  tijeir 
reasonable  request.  Fortune  did  not  cuniiuut  loti^'  lo 
&wn  upon  tbe  £qoi,  wjtiobe  meicury  ro^^e  a^  ijigu  upon 
this  doubtfVil  victory  of  t lie  Volscij  as  if  tbey  tbeuiseives 
bad  been  crowned  wiib  laurels. 

CHAP.    XLlU. 

J%c  Mqid   in  moiion,  suppressed.      Netv   amtest.-^Wiit 
counsel  qf  La.  Papirmh  Mugilaiius. 

J\l  EXT  year,  iu  ihe  consulship  of  Nuuierius  Fabius 
Vibuianus,  and  T.  Quincuus  Capitoiiuus,  the  si>ii  of 
Cftpitolinns*  Fabius  who  h.^d  goi  the  direciioii  uf  the 
war  by  tot,  pertVimieH  iioihiug  memorable ;  for  the  £qui 
bad  no  sooner  shown  their  faceK,  than  tike  a  couveu-ion 
of  cowards  ihey  took  to  their  hee^;  so  that  the  consul 
gained  no  ^n^at  honour,  and  of  course  wa.s  refused  a  iri- 
unipb..  Yet  bfrause  Miis  victory  served  in  some  measure 
to  extenuate  the  reproach  of  the  8emproniaii  dinasier,  he 
wa*«  prrroitied  to  en'er  the  city  with  an  ovation.  A>  (his 
war  was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  with  less  trouble  than 
had  been  apprehended,  so  also  in  the  criy  there  ai>ibe, 
out  .of  a  profound  calm,  an  unexpected  blorjn  of  dii:sen- 
sion  between  the  senate  and  the  people,  which  had  its 
foundation  in  a  proposal  to  double  the  number  of  the 
qnaestors. 
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The  consuls  bad  moved,  that  besides  the  two  city  quaes- 
tors,  there  should  be.  two  others  created  to  attend  the 
army,  and  assist  the  consdts  in  tinieof  v^ur.  ¥his  tiiotjion 
was  highly  approved  ot*  by  the  fathers,  but  the  tribunes 
of  the  commons  were  determined  to  oppose  it,  unless  the 
consuls  added  a  clause,  that  some  of  the  quiestors,  who 
till  then  had  always  t>een  Patricians,  should  be  chosen 
.  out  of  .the  Plebeia^i  order.  J  The  consuls,  aud  aiso  the 
senators,  at  first,  oppos€r(n*s**««Biendment  with  all  their 
might ;  but  afterwards  yieUTed  so  far,  that  in  the  eleciiofi 
of  quaestors,  as  in  that  of^ilitary  tribunes  with  consular 
power,  the  people  should  be  at  liberty  to  chuse  whom 
they  thought  proper.  When  this  proposal  was  not  ac- 
cepted, they  dropt  the  design  of  increasing  the  number 
of  quaestors  entirely. 

The  tribunes  took  up  the  aflair  where  the  senators  left 
it,  and  soon  after  introduced  other  seditious  claims,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  that  of  the  Agrarian  law.  Upon  ac- 
count of  these  commotions,  the  senate  wanted,  that  con- 
suls rather  than  military  tribunes  should  be  chosen;  but 
as  they  could  not,  by  reason  of  the  op|:)osition  of  the  tri- 
bunes, pass  an  act  for.  that  purpose,  from  consuls  the 
administration  returned  to  an  iiiter-regnum,  and  even 
that  cost  no  small  contest,  as  the  tribunes  were  indefa- 
tigable in  their  endeavours  to  prevent  a  meeting  of  the 
senate. 

The  best  part  of  next  year  was  spent  in  dis)>utes  be- 
tween the  new  tribunes  and  the  gentlemen  who  acted 
successively  in  the  capacity  of  inter-rex ;  the  tribunes 
sometimes  preventing  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  for  elect- 
ing an  inter-rex,  and  when  one  had  been  cho«en,  raising 
a  <iust  to  prevent  an  act  of  senate  from  being  passed,  for 
holding  the  consular  comitia ;  till  at  length,  L.  Papirios 
Mugilianus,  then  inter-rex,  commenting  very  sharply  on 
the  conduct  of  both  Patricians  and  tribunes,  told  them, 

*  That  the  republic,  abandoned  as  it  was,  and  neglected 
'  by  men,  was  yet  under  the  peculiar  care  and   protec- 

*  tion  of  the  ^(hIs  ^'ho  had  provided  for  its  satety  in  the 
'  truce  with  the  Vejentes,  and  the  inaction  of  the  JEqai. 

*  But  should  the  motions  of  any  of  these  nations  raise  an 

*  ala>m,  it  was  evident,  that  they  were  determined  to 
'  suflisr  the  stale  lo  be  t\uTve^>  yi\\.W>9X  %.  Patrician  magi- 
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'  strate  at  its  bead.    At  preseol  there  was  oo  anny,  *bor 

'  gteneral  to  raise  one.     Will  a  mil  war  at  home,  be 

'  any  defence  against  the  incursions  of  a  foreign  eneiny  ? 

'  On  the  contrary,  should  we  be  attacked  by  both  these 

'  calamities  at  once,  the  power  of  all  tlie  gods  would  be 
*-  barely  sufficient  to  sate  as  from  destmctioii.    Ooghi 

5  not  then  the  contending  parties  to  abate  something  of 

'  their  high  pretentions^  and  meet  each  other  half  way» 

'  to  restore  luurmoay  to  the  state  ?  Let  the  senate  per- 

*  mit  military  tribunes  lo  be  elected  instead  of  consul^ 
'  and  the  tribunes  lay  the  people  under  bo  restraint  m 
'  the  choice  of  four  quaestors^  out  of  either  older*  as  they 

*  shall  think  proper.' 

CHAR    XUV. 

IHal  qf  Scmproniftx  and  a  Vesial. 

X  fi£  Comitia  for  the  eWciion  of  tribunes  met  firsts 
When  L.  Quioctius  Cincinnaius,  for  the  third  time,  L. 
Furius  MeduUinus,  for  the  second,  M.  Manlius,  and  A. 
Sempronius  Atratinns,  all  Patriciaas  were  chosen.  Sem- 
prontus  presided  in  the  election  of  Qusstors,  whea. 
among  eome  other  Plebeians,  Antisiius  and  Sextus  Pom* 
«  piliusK  both  tribunes,  recommended,  the  first  his  son*  and 
tlie  l^st  his  brother,  as  candidates  for  the  qusestorship ; 
but  they  had  neither  interest,  nor  a  sufficient  number  of 
^  votes  to  prevent  the  people  from  preferring  those,  on  ac« 
count  of  their  high-birth,  whose  fathers  and  grand-fa- 
thers they  had  seen  vested  with  the  consulate. 

The  tribunes,  upon  this  repulse,  and  particularly  An- 
tistius  and  Pompillus,  enraged  almost  to  madness*  cried 
out, '  That  they  could  not  conceive  how  the  people  could 
be  so  insensible  to  the  services  they  had  done  tbem» 
the  ill  treatment  they  had  received  from  the  seoatonb 
and  the  pleasure  of  putting  in  practice  a  new  right 
they  had  not  before,  as  not  to  honour  one  of  their  own 
number,  if  not  with  the  dignity  of  a  military  tribune, 
at  least  with  that  of  a  quaistor'  What!  two  tribunes 
of  the  commons,  vested  with  that  sacred  power,  insti- 
tuted for  the  support  of  liberty,  the  one  recummead- 
ing  and  soliciting  for  his  8OQ9  and  X.\\^  oxWx  \^\  V\% 

it 
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•'  brother,'  and  both  disregarded  !  There  tnFust  infallibly 

*  .have  been  some  trick  here,  and  Sempronius,  in  presici- 
'  ing,at  the  coniitia,  has  discovered  more  art  than  hoocf^ 
<  ty.     For  which  reason,  they  had  a  right  to  complain, 

*  that  their  friends  had  been  disappointed,  by  his  uncan- 

*  did  procedure.'  As  Atratinus  himself  was  above  their 
reach,  both  on  account  of  his  known  integrity,  and  the 
high  station  in  which  he  served,  they  turned  all  their 
fury  against  C.  Semproniusy  his  relation ;  apd,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  M.  Canuleius,  their  colleague,  revived  the 
prosecution  against  hitn,  for  the  disgrace  he  had  brought 
upon  the'state,  in  the^war  with  the  Volscf. 

It  was  not  long  after  that,  till  the  tribunes  proposed  io 
the  senate,  a  division  of  the  lands  among  the  people;  a 
iuotion,  which  C.  Sempronius  had  always  most  zealously 
opposed,  with  a  view,  as  it  turned  out,  to  lessen  his  in- 
terest with  the  Patricians,  should  he  appear  more  pas- 
-  sive,  or  expose  himself  to  the  resentment  of  the  people, 
&t  the  time  of  his  trial,  should  he  persist  in  his  opposition. 
But,  he  rather  chose  to  be  the  butit  of  rheii*  malice^  than 
expose  his  character '  by  deserting  the  public  cause^ 
though  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  ;  and,  therefore,  *con- 
tinued  film  in  his  former  opinion,  '  That  it  would  be 
«  bad  policy  to  gratify  three  factious  tribunes,  who,  in 
*.faot,  did  not  want  to  get  land  for  the  .people,  but  ta 

*  raise  the  people's  resentment  against  him.     For  his  own 

*  part,  he  was  determined  to  stand  the  storm,  without 
^  flinching;  and  he  saw  no  reason,  why  he,  or  any  other 

*  citizen  of  Rome,  should  be  considered  by  the  senate, 

*  in  such  an  important  point  of  view,  that  in  saving  him, 

*  the  state  should  be  exposed  to  any  hardship.*  With 
the  same  steadiness,  on  the  day  of  his  trial,  he  pleaded 
his  own  cause:  but  when  the  senators  had  tried  every 
method  to  soften  the  people  in  his  favour,  they  were  still 
ine^ltot^ble,  and  condemned  him  in  a  fine  of  15,000  asses 
of  brass.* 

This. year  too,  Posthumia,  a  vestal  virgin,  was  im- 
peached for  incontinence.  She  was  found  innocent,  as  to 
the  crime;  but  she  had  paid  too  much  attention  to  dress, 
3nd  been  too  free  in  her  behaviour  for  a  vestal,  which 
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had  created  TOapicions,*"    o    ler    L/ia*;  k  vifltrc^.       V  ur 
forCj  her  troJ  '▼^s  lut   iff 'br  waat  »r  m  K".i«-:  .       i.i.    •  t- 
was  afterw^irid    uyiuittcsl      iot   be    ..  .n   ;r  ••■       ■»•'  . 
consent  Xiiil  2T:n conation  it    tie  vr,i}:e  .  l..  .-•.•*.    i:..::iii. .  ■- 
ed  her,  uy   beiiav'i    V'lti  tiorp    >-:-.ii«ncr    .i.n     •.<    -..  ••: 
for  the  i-ifar*?,  liin  -.o  lav^  norp   r-iaf     .  -rn:;i-*'  . 
taste  and  •leg'uics   n  its'  irrrs. —  *"  ..      rr.r    i  *»,    '  n..* 
a  city  till  then  pusseaisert    )^    -.*-    ^r-i-x*.    •?.<    .^i-.      f 

the  peopJC  Qt    C.lpiW.       .11    lie     »..     .»«-.  T     ■  :ir         i-      .. 

tary  tribanea  ^'Tii  :.nii&aiar  i'iw*^r.    •»•  r--    .,..••  .j.    J»-:*- 
nioi  Lanitns,  ?   Lacn^;ii>  7 ■ii:..';.'^.-,  .j.   .rai   -.    .*.' 
Rutilod^ 

Lazic>i:v\      \,nxtzn/ur     r   '*     *  '■      ^^ 

J.  HIS   JfSar  •n?;    nrji^  ^s-fS:*;--  .    -      •.-  i'.    •    '5*v-'^ 

the  Roman.  o«r.c  -  lai     -..-i  *  .--i     -  ^jr    - 

evil  coa^eq'ic:!*:"*  '.i^  i«'r-ox    .      "  »-         -     -«!    ..^t^ 
ed  a  co&i€t4r^cy   .;    >ir   ;.#?  '.•"■    .-.  .--   -^   ^■:  ,       -^ 
at  a  distance  '  -.in   ^su  ':       j^     <^*    •         -  -  ,^  > 

hands,  to  1*2*^^  :.T*r  : 'e^  ifrf:    ...    ^     •  .^    ^-^;^ 

were  emj*  i^-c:    :i  .,     .*=       -^.^^^        ui       .>•-?. 

frustrated  i*«  »:i«iC'  ic  r.^^  -  -r. -^  ^  >^  »-.  -^ 
plot  being  c-io*--?^-  -7     •'.  .       >"  ^     -.^ 

spiraton  were  Kf,-i.»rs.   *^:  -^      .>st   •  ^     >:>•  '  ^ 

informers  :or  ir,  ^nc/.-.tf.-*.-  *  0-  -^  •  -  ^  -  ^  ^  -• 
with  their  lis^r^j,  f^i  .  /A  *■  .r;  .  ^  ;,.  ♦.  -  ^r 
out  eCtbe  Tres.»:r}       K  '\^  ^    ^^  .  .^    ,. 

After  this  tie  .£*--,    -^i.-*      .      '■"    ^    ,  .  «    ^ 
war;  and  besiC*:?,  s^t /-*:»'  *r-*   '  ■-     -.-  ^     r^     .       ^ 
certainty  o:  wr;.<:-.  »  it  -/y  .,■>-,  ^  .  .r  . 

pie  of  Lavicum,  wi'^  •'jl  -a  iv  ,t.»-    >■    -    <     >^    ^.       ^ 
war  with  the  Rosr.atiii,  «er^  owi^x,  «.      -      j»^^'.,^ 
these  old  enem.es  of    -i*:  ^at      7  #►  ^ -.    <  .  '^-^u^ 

was  in  a  manner  becoTi-r  at^tiu?.       ^>  «     .,..»>,     -•  >- 

*  06  iui/^kie  i»fiK,— ratb^r  cr4  >  /r'l..'- 
hears  J.  :  X'/i    ;    -, 
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immediately  sent  to  Lavicum,  who  retarned-  with  ambi* 
guous  aiiswers*  such  aa.  that  the  people  of  Laviciim  bad 
«ot  yet  begun  to  make  preparations  for  war,  but  did  not 
seem  as  if  they  would  be  long  at  peace.  The  Tutculau 
were  charged  to  keep  a  strict  eye  on  Lavicmnf  thai  no 
new  commotions  might  arise  there. 

Soon  after  the  military  tribunes  with  consular  |Mwer» 
viz.  L.  Sergius  Fidenas,  M.  Paptrius  Mugillanusb  aod 
C.  ServiUu8»  the  son  of  Priscus»  who  had  been  dictaM 
when  Fidens  was  taken,  were  chosen  for  the  ueict  year, 
and  had  entered  upon  their  office ;  advices  came  by  t^ 
Toys  from  Tuscnlum,  '  That  the  Lavicans  had  taken  op 
«  arms,  joined  the  troops  of  the  JEqui,  ravaged  the  cobb* 
'  try  about  Tusculum*  and  encamped  at  the  Algidos.' 
War  was  then  declared  against  the  Lavican%  and  Uie  se- 
nate enacted,  that  two  .of  the  military  tribunei  shooU 
inarch  against  the  enemy,  and  the  third  remain  at  Qoma, 
for  the  government  of  the  city.  This  occasioned  higb 
words  among  the  military  tribaaea*  each  of  then  pn* 
tending,  that  he  was  most  capable  of  commandiog  the 
army,  and  expressing  his  contempt  of  the  civil  goven- 
ment  of  the  city,  as  a  mean  and  disagreeable  oflto* 
The  senators  observing,  with  no  small  wonder,  a  mim- 
derstanding  so  indecent  among  them,  Q.  SenriKas  laid 
them,  '  since  you  have  no  respect  either  for  the  aeiiale, 
or  for  the  commonwealth,  paternal  authority  shall  pet 
an  end  to  the  dispute.  My  son,  without  caattng  lolai 
shall  take  upon  him  the  care  of  ihie  city.  I  wish  those 
who  are  so  fond  of  war,  may  discover  more  pradeacc 
and  unanimity  in  conducting  it,  than  they  seem  to  da  ■ 
do  in  desiring  it.'  j 

CHAR     XLVL 

Miiundentanding  etttd  miscarriage  cf  the  DribmiH^ 

*  A  Dictator  chosea, 

x\S  it  was  judged  improper  to  raise  recruits  indisGfr 
minately  from  among  all  the  people,  ten  tribes,  weit 
drawn  by  lot ;  and  the  two  tribunes  having  enlisted  ike 
young  men  belonging  to  them,  led  them  out  to  the  fiali 
The  misunder6\%x\d\iv%  viVvvch  began  to  appear  betsreca 
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them  in  the  city,  their  desire  of  commandiDg  alone  be- 
ing not  in  the  least  abated,  broke  oat  with  still  greater 
fary  in  the  camp.  In  sentiment  they  never  agreed  ; 
and  each  stuck  inflexibly  to  his  own.i  Each  was  ibr  » 
having  no  counsels  followed,  and  no  orders  executed  but 
bis  own.  The  only  point  agreed  in,  was  a  sovereign 
contempt  for  each  other;  till  upon  a  remonstrance  from 
their  lieutenant-generals,  matters  were  so  ordered,  that 
t he V, were  to  command  each  his  day  ahernately^^'' 

^hen  these  accounts  came  to  Rome,  Servilias,  whose 
experience  was  equal  to  bis  years,  is  said  to  have  im- 
plored the  gods,  that  the  discord  of  the  tribunes  might 
not  prove  more  fatal  to  the  commonwealth,  than  it  had 
been  at  Veii :  and  as  if  he  had  seen  that  some  great  ca^ 
lamity  was  at  hand,  he  pressed  his  son  to  make  levies^ 
and  be  ready  to  take  ther  field.  He  was  not  mistaken. 
Sergius,  on  one  of  the  days,  when  h^  commanded  in 
chief,  was  drawn  by  a  feigned  retreat  of  the  ^^ui,  into 
a  steep  and  disadvantageous  ground  close  under  their 
lines,  vainly  imagining  he  would  make  himself  m^hter 
of  their  camp.  By  a  sudden  sally  from  the  canfp,  the 
S?J\vii  drove  them  down  the  precipice,  nndgmore  of  them 
were  dushed  to  pieces  by  the  weight  of  the  fall  down  the 
declivity,  than  fell  by  the  precipitancy  of  their  flight. 
With  much  difficult  v  the  Romans  kept  possession  of  their 
camp  that  day;  and  the  next,  when  they  '^aw  themselves 
invested  almost  on  every  side  fa|y  the  enemy,  they  macle 
their  escape  out  at  a  back  ^ate  and  shamefully  aban- 
doned it.  The  generals  with  their  lieutenants,,  and  the 
best  troops,  that  did  not  quit  the  ensigns,  retired  to  Tus* 
culum,  whilst  the  rest,  dispersing^  themselves  about  the 
country,  came  to  Rome  by  different  ways,  and  repre- 
sented their  loss  much  greater  than  it  really  wa<>. 

At  Rome  the  alarm  was  less,  both  because  in  -their 
fears  they  had  anticipated  all  that  happenud,  and  young 
Servilius  bad  got  together  a  new  body  of  iccruits  to  as- 
sist them  uf>on  occasion.  The  inferior  rrjagihtratts  also, 
by  bis  order  quieted  the  commotions  in  the  city ;  and  the 
couriers  who  had  been  «.lispatched  to  inform  themselves 
of  the  state  of  the  armies  broot;ht  advice,  that  the  ge- 
nerals and  their  troops  were  at  Tuscwlvivw,  ^u4  >JwdX.  >iwft. 
enemy  stiU  cootinued  in  their  o\d  catn^.    "^'jX  "^Xv^  \^^, 
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• 

Ttved, their  courage  in  a  peculiar  manner,  was  the  no- 
xnlDatton  of  Quinctius  ServiliuA  Priscus,  dictator*  by  or- 
der of  the  senate ;  a  man,  of  whose  penetratioo  the  state 
had  had  proofs  on  fumier  occasions  and  especially  with 
respiect  to  the  event  of  this  war,  he  being  the  only  one» 
who,  before  the  late  miscarriage,  seemed  to  foresee  the 
consequence  of  the  misunderstanding  of  the  tribonei. 
According  to  some  authors,  he  chose  his  son  general  of 
the  horse;  by  whom,  in  quality  of  military  tribune,  he 
bad  been  himself  declared  dictator.  Others,  howei'er, 
say,  that  Servilius  Ahala  was  made  general  of  the  horse 
u|X)n  this  occasion.  Wherefore,  taking  the  field  with 
his  new  army,  he  reinforced  it  with  that  at  Toscuioin, 
and  encamped  within  two  miles  of  the  enemy.  ^ 

CHAP.  XLVIL 

The  dffeal  »/  the  Mqui  and  Lavicam,  and  capiwe  qf 
Lavicum,  for  which  a  Roman  colony  vml$  voted, 

±  HE  neglect  and  insolence,  which  had  formerly  pre- 
iKiiled  in  the  Roman  generals,  went  over  to  the  JEqvik 
with  their  go«xl  success.  The  dictator  having  s^nt  hit 
horse,  in  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  to  charge  the  ene- 
my's front,  which  wns  soon  put  into  disorder,  ordered  the 
legions  to  advance  to  support  them  with  all  expedition; 
and  observing  an  ensign  slacken  his  pace,  he  killed  him 
on  the  spot.  The  ardoer  of  the  Roman  troops  was  too 
much  for  the  iEqui  to  sustain  ;  wherefore,  beiog  over- 
powered in  the  field,  they  fled  with  great  precipitatiba 
to  their  camp,  which  required  still  less  time  and  tremble 
to  force,  than  it  had  done  to  beat  them  in-  the  field. 
The  camp  being  taken  and  rifled,  the  dictator  gave  all 
the  plunder  of  it  to  the  troops. 

The  horse,  who  had  pursued  the  enemy  io  their  flight 
out  of  the  camp,  having  brought  advice,  that  the  rooted 
Lavicans,  and  a  great  part  of  the  £qui  had  fled  tn 
Lavicum,  the  army  marched  thither  next  day,  invesled 
the  place,  and  having  taken  it  by  escalade,  it  was  plao- 
dered  by  the  soldiers.  The  dictator  marched  back  bit 
victorious  army  to  Rome,  and  resigned  the  dictatorship! 
eight  days  aft^^r  b\%  uomiaation. 


Chap.  48.  EOM.^'  ^l^T^i^LT  '■" 

The  «ena!e«  bf^'irt -.ii*  -.-i:ixni^   li-"   -.rnp*    »•   -.jKal    k: 
a  distribat^s  r4  -Jit  i-t— htitt    ■.    Laii-.i-*  i        -   *.;:«■ 
meaos  reT!Te  ::>t  Cs^iui**  iiif*u-  :ik    x*r^i'ii     ^a^     >    i 
full   meetinz,    rtrr    luticiuu^'^    •.-■;*«.        :.J2     ;    *.--.■  .^- 
'  should  b^  t .tvi-r  n    lA-'i-un.      5='*^?^:     -v    .'«f    .    - 
zcns  went  iL"  i**^,  i:  •^a'-i  u    v-T»r*n  «v*rj-   ^^i  z:*^      "« 
Roman  acre*.-*     A*^-  -.lit  t-Jir.i.>     ;    -*.--  v-— 
first  year,  Ar7"":o»  !«^i*;ii::^  Lii:.-  j.    ^   "^^r—     ■■-    r 
tus,  aoJ   P.  L.;ir"*r  JL-i   7  ii-nin.ni^i-     c      .  ,•     \,^    *-•■», 

time,    Z.TkA  Sr.  R'l    ..  L**    I.Ts^L'-       u    ■     .  r       ••    -.-r^  .    »r 

ing.  A-   Se-i:^'_»i  iw  _*i?ni:nix;'-    nr  ".v    '  .  -       ■•  •-       cr 
3VI-  Papir.as  Mir^aiM.*.   »"!.i    •■:.     ••*-     •    x. -■  -f 

the  secoDi  T  s^    zi-*:z^.i^'  n  •i.-i:  •••    .•    ;.. .•^ 

with  coasB  a*  ;i:vf^      Znr*:-:      **  -   •.^-     ^■<'-  »-'• 

quiet  abr?^. :   uj-  ".:»*  :?  iiits   *    ;ras.. .       -      =-«        -r- 

C'H-*?   XT."  J 


•■  r* 


fernbeot,  were  ^   Mi?!-:.iu»  -ixui  .•'-  * 

both  elected  is  '^jtir  t.-j%*n»v»  .i#»  ij- :#■.-  . -r 
and  the  lacer  t-j*  mi*  -:;.  ■:  u**  7  #^  5*' 
bill,  ybr   ffi  ;:-3.—    r  .^-i:'/-'.--f     ■•'      . 


among  the  acszeu.  '  2»y  «■»     '.«   '  '  *»    •  *••"        -/'    ' 
quered  grc'srj^,  i-.A  w:a-v*  ii;  -   :>-.ii       .-^  •    •  •   -" 

bad  been  the  r>?*-.  i.-***  ^»''   -»#•-:•    •*    »■'-    •  >»      *• 

bye,  ezcepeir.?  ^'-i-    '■^   >v:r/-*     ,**         •^  *.^    /       -^ 
' neither  beer,  '-xtf--*:   -»  -a**    i/*."     -     ^  '  -.-*.      ■'  • 

autboritv,  bv  "n  -.  '>  .  .    '.»5  r.**^-*''   >-'    *      ^  ■•  r^  •-    / 
the  nobility  ma-r  -It*   ':«*i*n  -.-•.  •  -^^  ■  •     •   .    .    /    .^. 
sequence  seerr.^:  "*  .«/    '.<*   :I.'.  ■r'"    •-■     ^      -.  •    r.-'^ 
contests  bet  we- fi '.ce  *f::vj>i  '«•.•*.  i*»i.,  •■  ,      .  **     *^ 

military   tribur:fr«,   a- :.*-,•;/.-      ■*•■;     .*'  «     ■  .  ■       * 

senate,  and  had  priw*  v.''.7*.v  '.i-*  v"  <*  -^  /•  •  ""• 
of  tlie  Patrician  pary,  ^  .  *•,•.  •  -  :  */x-  -  ■'  '•- '  *  * 
this  dilemma,  t-ii  App.  .<  f,!*."  .  ,      -^  /  *  *;  '»<  v.*  --v 

♦  A  city  of  the  T-afa^    «:i»-.».t     ,  t»v   •*    '   ■  -^  //.■*.' 
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Appiat,  who  was  created  decemvir  for  compiliog  a  body 
of  laws,  dt  this  thne  the  youngest  of  all  the  flcnators, 
represented,  as  it  is  related  of  him,  '  That  he  would  lay. 
~  before  them  an  old  political  maxim,  hereditary  in  his 
family,  which  his  great  grandfather  Appius  Ciaodios, 
had  coiivinced  the  senate,  was  the  only  expedient  Ibr 
opposing  the  tyranny  of  the  tribunes/  und  that  was 
by  stirring  up  an  opposition  among  themselves.  Per- 
sons who  had  but  lately  emerged  from  obscnrity,  would 
easily  be  induced  by  the  influence  of  the  great,  to  take 
the  other  side  of  the  argument,  would  the  senators 
only  deign  sometimes  to  gpeak  of  them  in  terms  more 
agreeable  tt)  the  times,  than  to  the  dignity  of  their 
rank.  The  pride  of  such  generally  kept  pace  with 
their  condition ;  and  therefore  the  momeni  they  were 
convinced  fhat  their  colleagues  who  took  the  lead  in 
this  affair,  had  engrossed  the  favour  of  the  people,  and 
4hat  themselves  had  only  a  blank  in  reversion^  it  would 
be  no  difficult  matter  to  bring  theni  over  to  the  side  of 
the  senate,  whereby  they  might  attract  the  attention  of 
the  whole  order,  as  well  as  the  principal  men  in  it' 
All  of  them  approved  of  this  plan,  especially  C.  Servi- 
lius  Pfiscus,  who  run  out  much  in  praises  of  the  young 
nobleman,  because  he  had  not  degenerated  from  the  vir- 
tue of  his  ancestors ;  and  recommended  in  a  particular 
manner  to  the  order,  to  employ  their  interest  respective- 
ly, to  engage  as  many  of  the  college  of  tribunes  as  pos- 
sible, to  join  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

After  the  senate  was  adjourned,  the  principal  mem- 
bers applied  themselves  to  gain  the  trFbones,  and  by 
persuasion,  remonstrating,  and  assuring  them  that  they 
woold  not  only  lay  every  single  senator,  but  the  whole 
body  under  a  particular  obligation;  they  engaged  six 
of  them  to  dissent  from  their  colleagues.  Next  day  as 
it  had  been  concerted,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  senate, 
relative  to  the  sedition  excited  by  Msecitius  and  Metiiius, 
about  a  largess  of  a  most  dangerous  tendency  :  and  each 
of  the  senators,  in  giving  his  opinion  of  the  matter,  took 
care  to  declase,  that  for  his  own  part  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  say,  nor  could  he  see  the  least  prospect  of  telief  from 
any'  quarter,  but  from  iVie,  o^^ition  of  the  ^ribunes. 
The  Kepablic,  oppresa^A  ?i%  \\.  vf^%»  ^tA  \^>iM«^\a  ^^i>sa 
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of  ba.ikrjptrf.  Til**"  f*ef  1!  :xh  irin^rr'.ii  ';   'i^ 
ami  It  wWi  ..*t:i.  niu-ri    ti    :;jftr  ntn.. ■  .  •.•^* 
lo  the  d::r-":T  '..•  rawr  wfir.*    r  :   it-  —      s  ".yr.^ 
power  w^Th  -w-^r^l.  '.U^  -V^:!*  :irr-»^-'-    -^n 
ca!cu!a'td  i'^  'Ar-^imxiit   -Ht  *"r"^--    r  —     ,  •»•  ■  - 
among  the  ^'zarvxr  umsr^  0"  iv  ssffK,    a        -^x*^' 

a  not%  a*"!  c-^^^  mr  ■mat-w.'::.!*.  'jt!:*-  ji*-  .-  -.»- 
ineinbe*v  »"-•*•  ^'"-yi'  v"*r^  sinrr  x-'^c*.*^  •  .*■■.. 
lege  fs^  "^  t'lne* 

Wheo  *  t»ii:*  tts   •.miirT»rr-    iir:-    "yf^^    riv    .j«f5    v*-- 

tow,  i'r*CJS.''Sl,  T.iiT  .:••■  r  -riff  «5.'-i*  *■•'  ■  j^**--*?* -r 
by  tbe:r  rx  'ji^sLri*v.  a  iiv*  !  W3»  :.^*-  ii^-efp^^i-  v  •.*  ^, 
nate,  12.- z  x,  "-trnsel  t  .  1*  «f*#<«r«'i.*.'-  <  a^  •n*'.«-  "^  ♦* 
»ena*e  r^iraft*:  --5?'..  n  hip  •:•**•?•• -.^  •  -^fv^i.-  -.i 
tho"ie  wi-j  'it:  :  •-''*^  '*•  i--  .-.."■.-v.'ir  «  «im-^.i'- 
wh'-re,   bi'"TiT    :■.  ■'*-:'p*t    *t:.v:  #«;'     ':•*'.•      a«.»-=-.i--.,^ 

the  conWin,    i.-      '»  v:     wir,'.virr>^j    jri-iJ^r  i^  t,-.      ..^ 
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HE  next  ^ear,  ?  %»/ 1«-;  .u.  %»«.->*  '  'x^^i.^ 
Pociius  ^  CttunrMu  '  .M^nns^.u  '4««(  .•'m«v>»  «./<^.,w. 
Vtbalanc* '•ere '•r?:fi:';  ii*iii>;  •  r»i^M«v  •••)•  v^.«'^«« 
power.  Wa:ist  :n**y  r#eni»  n  ^Hm*^  hi*  e#^.^v^j.^  «»^-.i 
have  had  war,  w.w  ■/.»/>  u  iw  '.-.*. »am,  M^-'i'-'^v^*  j  i^^ 
with  the  Ve]enrt»  ia»l  -w>  i^j«  .  >i  ■#!•  ^  ^  .v:*,  .** 
scruple  amoo^ -iie:!*  ^rni^tK  -r^wy^  •.•sam  *..  .--^4#^*. 
of  the  Tihec  had  larei  J  lams-^v-t  ••  i».w -.».,.. .^  -....,. 
seat9  and  villas;  and  '..i«>  .{f^  (i«  y*^  i'i«i^i«yt  ..^..  ^^^4 
ing  the  ini'taonanu  ^»i' "/  %'ii^   «  >#^.'v>'«-   ^u^„,,„  .,    « ,..„ 

own  nation,  by  ^ne '>i«\MF   .i^i*   i^«(     •..'."•a    «... (^« 

before.    Incoi'^ion**  .)4fl  ')^£»n  n;ai<>   '-.  't^  ^^^^^i  m^^-.  ..«k 
.territory  of  Lav  :ciirn>  OAn  t^r  11  (^    w*t*    .<j<  v^,  4..X    w,mj 
ties  comni'tted  'ipon  *a»?  f<^»iii*i«    -i^'rvti  •    -^v^'.o    y,^.A<»A. 
then*.     Thejr  tbo*je^*\r,  >7   w  is^^nd'^v^g-ik  ^  ^      ^^  f**-.-. 
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they  would  escape  with  impUDity  for  this  insult;  bnt 
berng  thus  abandoned  l)y  their  countrymen^  the  war 
with  them  was  very  inconsiderable,  for  they  lost  "both 
their  city  and  its  territory,  by  one  slight  engagement  and 
a  short  siege^L 

L.  SextuR/one  of  the  popular  tribunes,  attempted  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  sending  a  colony  to  Volsc, '  as  had 
been  done  to  Lavicum.  It  ended  in  nothing,  by  reason 
of  the  dissent  of  his  colleagues,  who  declared  that  they 
would  suiler  nu  bill  to  pass  in  the  assembly  of  the  com« 
mons,  without  the  con'sent  of  the  senate.  Next  year,  the 
Mqu'i  having  recovered  Voice,  peopled  it  anew,  and 
strengthened  the  fortifications  of  the  place,  during  the 
presidency  of  Quinctius  Fabius  Vibulanus  for  the  second 
time,  Cn^  Cornelius  Cossos,  L.  Valerius  Potitus,  and 
Posthurnius  Regitlensis*,  in  quality  of  military  tribones 
with  consular  power. 

To  Posthumius  was  committed  the  mansTgement  of  the 
war  against  the  iEqui.  He  was  a  man  of  a  vile  disposi- 
tion, which  became  more  visible  in  his  victory,  than 
during  the  dependence  of  the  war:  For,  having  raised 
an  aripy  with  great  expedition,  and  inarched  against 
Vola),  in  several  skirmishes  he  humbled  (he  iEqui,  and 
at  last  made  himself  master  of  the  city,  when  he  turn* 
ed  the  insolence  of  his  temper  from  the  enemy,  upon 
his  fellow-citizens ;  and  though  whilst  he  was  carrying 
Oil  the  siege,  he  had  published  that  the  soldiers  should 
have  the  plunder  after  it  was  taken,  he  broke  his  word. 

I  rather  think  that  the  resentment  of  the  army  origi- 
nated in  this  circumstance,  than  because  the  city,  which 
had  been  lately  plundered,  and  peopled  .with  a  new  co- 
lony, did  not  produce  so  large  a  booty  as  this  tribune 
had  given  out.  From  whatever  source  this  disgust  pro- 
ceeded, he  inflamed  it  much,  upon  his  return  to  the  city, 
being  recalled  by  his  colleagues  on  account  of  the  dost 
raised  by  the  tribunes.  An  exprei$sion  of  his  was  taken 
notice  of  in  the  assembly,  equally  ridiculous  and  extra- 
vagant,    ^s  Sextius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  was  proposing 

*  RegiDenslswasa.sirname  common  to  tiro  families ;  theClao- 
dian  and  Poslhumian  to  lV\e  tlrst,  becauae  they  came  from  Regil- 
Juai;  to  the  last,  in  bonowT  oi  Oat  \\c\a\^  %vw\:|fii^ V^  ^^^luumos 
over  the  Latins  at  the  \a\Le  "R-e^vVVwi. 
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the  Agrarian  law,  he  added,  that  he  would  also  bring  in 
a  biU,  for  sending  a  colony  to  Volae,  because  that  cit}' 
and  its  pertinents  was  in  justice  the  property  of  those 
wb<5  had  conquered  it  by  their  anps :  "  Wo  be  to  my 
''  soldiers  indeed,  says  he,  if  they  will  not  be  quiet." 
An  expression,  which  was  not  mpre  shocking  to  the  as- 
sembly who  heard  it,  than  it  was  afterwards  to  the  se- 
nators/ 

The-tribune  Sextius,  a  man  who  neither  wanted  spi- 
rit noy  eloquence,  having  found  in  the  opposition  a  proud 
heart  and  a  petulant  tongue,  whom  he  could  provoke  and 
enrage,  -till  he  was  driven  to  such  expressions  as  would 
not  only- render  himself  odious,  but  the  cause  he  espous- 
ed, and  the  order  to  which  he  belonged,  attacked  Post- 
humiustnore  frequently,  and  with  greater  warmth  than 
any  other  of  the  military  tribunes.  Therefore,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  harsh  and  brutal  expression,  he  cried  out, 
'  Do  you  hear,  Romans,  how  Posthumius  threatens  his 
'  soldiers,  as  if  they  were  his.  slaves?  However,  when 
'  the  first  offices  ot  the- state  are  to  Be  disposed  of,  this 
'  savage  will  be  thought  more  worthy  of  them  in  your 
'  judgment,  than  those  who  provide  you  with  cities  and 
'  lands,  and  send  you  into  colonies  ?  who  procure  you 

*  safe  retreats  for  your  old  age ;  and  for  your  interest, 
'  enter  the  list  with  such  cruel  and  haughty  antagonists. 

*  After  this  yoa  may  wonder,  if  you  please*  why  «o  few 
'  appear  as  champions  for  the  defence  of  your  rights. 

*  What  have  -they  to  expect  from  yon  ? — Is'  it  these  hon- 
'  ours  which  you  chuse  rather  to  confer  on  your  adver- 
'  saries  than  yov  defenders^  The  expressions  you  just 
'  now  hfeard,  drew  groans  from  you.  But  what  then, 
'  Were  you  just  now  to  go  to  an  election,  you  would 
^  prefer  this  man,  who  threatens  you  with  xvo,  to  those 
'  who  are.  for  procuring  you  lands,  dwellings,  and  es- 
'  tablishments.* 

CHAP.    L. 

Posfhumita  stoned  to  death  by  his  aum  army, 

A  HE  report  of  this  injurious  exptes&iou  \va.N \Yi«  ^^^v^ 
in  the  camp,  it  occasioned  muchgrealoi  \tv^\^tv^\!\<w\  xXv^\^ 
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'  How  !*'cned  the  soldiers  '  shall  this  monopolist^  who 
'  cheated  us  of  oor  spoils  dare  to  threaten  u^  also?* 
Wherefore,  as  these  refletaions  were  made  openly,  the' 
Quaestor  Sextius,  to. quell  the  sedition,  believed' it  neces- 
sary to  employ  the  same  violent  methods  as  had  given 
occasion  for^  them,  and  sent  a  lictor  to  one  of  the  sokJiers^ 
whom  he  heard  exclaiming:  but  this  only  served  to  la^ 
crease  the  tumult;  and  the  Quaestor  being  struck  with  a 
stone,  was  oltliged  to  retire  out  of  the  crowd  ;  the  person 
who  bad  done  it  insulting  him  at  the  same  time,  by  cal- 
ling out.  That  the  Shuuior  had  got  no  more  than  what  the 
Xtneral  had  threatened  to  give  the  »oldih%  When  PosU 
haraius  himself  was  called  to  qoell  the  mutiny,  be  exas- 
perated the  troops  more  than  ever  by  the  strictness  of  bis 
enquiries,  and  the  cruelty  of  bis  panisbments.  At  last, 
when  iie  set  no  bounds  to  his  fbry,  the  cries  of  those 
whom  he  had  condemQed  to  be  drowned  under  a  hurdle, 
having  drawn  together  a  number  of  the  soldiers,  and 
railed  a  tumult,  he  burst  like  a  fury  from  his  tribunal, 
and  thrust  among  the  crowd,  wbo  vrefe  endeavouring  to 
prevent  the  executing  of  his  sentence.'  The  lictors  and 
ceiuurions,  in  clearing  the  way,  dealt  about  them  too 
roughly  among  the  crowd,  which  exasperated  them  to 
that  extraordinary  degree,  that  the  military  tribune  was 
stoned  to  death  by  his  own  army. 

When  ther^ews  of  this  tragical  event  reached  tbe  city, 
and  tbe  military  tribunes,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
senate,  decreed  that  a  precognition  should  be  taken, 
relative  to  the  murder  of  their  colleague,  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  interposed.  This  contest  depended  upon  an- 
other. Tbe  conscript  fathers  were  in  tbe  utmost  concern, 
lest  the  people,  for  fear  of  the  intended  inquiry,  shoukl, 
in  the  heat  of  their  passion,  create  military  tribunes  out  * 
of  their  own  order;  for  which  reason  they  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  get  consuls  elected.  But  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  would  suffer  no  act  to  be  passed  by 
the  senate,  nor  a  comitia  to  be  held  for  the  election  of 
consuls,  so  that  the  Republic  fell  into  tui  iuter-regoum. 
The  fathers  afterwards  prevailed. 
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CHAP.  LI. 

The  Trial  cf  the  mutiwuM  Soldien.     ComtcMtt  between  the 

Orderu 

Q-  FABIUS  VILULANUS,  being  declared  inter-rex, 
held  the  comitia;  wbeb  A.  Coroelius  Cossof*  sod  L.  Fa- 
rius  Medullinus,  were  created  consols.     In  the  begioDing 
of  ih^'iT  administration,  the  senate  enacted,  that  the  tri- 
bfines  should,  without  losx  of  time,  lay  the  afiair  of  the 
emfuiry  into  the  murder  of  Posthuoriius,  before  the  ais- 
sembly  of  the  people  ;  and  that  it'  should  be  lefl  to  the 
people  to  appoint  whom  they  pleased  to  preside  io  that 
enquiry.    The  commons,  .with  the  concurrence  of  the 
whole  I>ody  of  the  people,  committed  the  charge  of  this 
matter  to  the  two  consuU.     They  executed  their  cum- 
Diission  with  great  lenity  and  moderation ;  and  the  few 
exapnples  thai  were  made,  are  «;enerally  believed  to  have 
prevented  the  executioo  of  their  sentence  bya  voluntary 
death.     Yet  all  these  precautions  did  not  stop  the  mouths 
of  the  people,  who  complained   bitterly,  that  the  bills 
which  were  brought  in  for  their  account,  were  sobered 
to  ly  on  the  table  neglected  and  protracted  for  so  many 
years,  whilst  one  for  shedding  their  blood,  and  bringing 
them  to  punishment,  was  put  in  execution  directly,  aod 
with  rigour.     Now  was  the  time,  after  the  punishment  of 
-the  seditious  soldiers,  for  soothing  the  raiuds  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  a  distribution  of  the  lands  of  Vola;. .  The  senators 
'in  that  case,  would 'have  diminished  the  ardour  of  the 
people,  in  pushing  the  Agrarian  law,  which  was  calcti* 
iated  to  dispossess  the  Patricians  of  the  property  of  the 
public  they  had  unjustly  usurped.     The  people,  at  that 
time,  were  much  exasperated  with  this  provoking  con- 
sideration, that  the  nobility  not  only  persisted*  obstinate- 
ly in  retaining  the  public  lands,  of  which  thifty  were  vio- 
lent possessors,   but  also  prevented  the  distribution  of 
those  lately  taken  from  the  enemy,  .now  vacant, .^whicb 
would  also  soon  become  the  prey  of  a  few  Patricians,  as 
the  rest  had  done  before. 

The   same  year,    the  consul  Fviriu%  WA  >^^  \^^<«^% 
against  the  Volsci,  who  were  rava^jviftj  Ai|i  V.^nvy5«>a  ^ 
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ilie  Hernici ;  but  the  enemy  having  disappeared,  he  took' 
Ferentinum,*  whither  a  great  number  of  them  had  re- 
tired. The  booty  there  came  shoft  of  their  expectatiou  ; 
the  VoUcif  when  they  began  to  despair  ojf  making  a  pro- 
per defence, .  had  packed  up  their  effects,  in  the  night- 
time, and  departed  the  city.  The  next  day  U  was  taken ; 
but  it  was  almost  desolate.  Of  its  territory,  the  consul 
made  a  present  to  ihe  Hernicb 

CHAP.     Ul. 

'  An  ^idemical  distemper^  and  a  Famine.     A.  R.  341.' 

JL  HE  moderation  of  the  tribunes  rendered  this  year 
pretty  peaceable.  But  L.  Icilius,  one  of  the  tribunes-of 
the  people,  immediately  upon  the  accession  of  Q.  Fabias^ 
Ambustus,  and  C.  Furius  Paulus  to  the  consular  fasces, 
as  if  it  had  been  hereditary  in  his<name  and  family,  en- 
deavoured to  raise  a  sedition,  by  reviving  the  plea  of  the 
Agrarian  laws. .  A  plague,  however,  which  broke  out  at 
that  time,  and  gave  more  alarm  than  it  proved  destructive, 
diverted  the  people's  attention  from  the  forum  and  po- 
litical disputes,  to  look  after  their  families,  and  talce  care 
of  their  health.  It  is  thought  that  the  effects  of  the  plague 
were  less  fatal,  than  those  of  the  sedition  would  have 
been.  The  city  was  all  over  oppressed  with  sickness, 
though  no  great  mortality  ensued ;  but  the  neglect  of 
agriculture,  whilst  the  calamity  prevailed,  as  it  general- 
ly happens,  the  nei^t  year,  when  M*  Papirius  Atratinus, 
and  C.  Nautius  Ruiilus  were  consuls,  produced  a  sciairci-. 
ty.  This  would  have  done  much  more  mfschief  thaa 
the  plague,  if  they  had  not  fbiind  relief  from  their  agents, 
whom  they  sent  through  all  the  nations  upon  the  coast 
of  the  Tuscan  sea,  and  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  to  pur- 
chase corn. 

The  Samnites,  wlio  were  then  in  possession  of  Capua 
and  Cumae,  behaved  insolently  to  the  commissaries,  and 
prohibited  them  from  buying,  whereas  they  were  liberal- 
ly supplied  by  the  tyrants  of  Sicily.     The  Etrurians,  with 

♦  A  town  which  originally  belonged  to  the  VolscLnow  Fioreo- 
tioo,  situated  iu  the  Campag^a  ^\  '^vom^i,  V^  iGiA^<^ \t^\Sk Uq^rs^ 
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the  utmost  dispatch,  seut  great  quantities  of  grain  down . 
the  Tiber.  While  the  sickness  prevailed  in  the  city,  the 
consuls  had  a  demonstration  of  the  desolate  state  of  the 
'city  ;  for  they  could  not  find  above  one  senator,  for  every 
particular  embassy,  for  which  reason,  they  were  obliged 
to  associate  two  knights  with  each  of  them.  Excepting 
the  effects  of  the  plague  and  the  famine,  for  two  succes- 
sive years,  the  Romans  had  nothing  to  trouble  them  at 
home  or  abroad.  But,  the  moment  they  had  got  over 
these  difficulties,  all  the  miseries  which  had  been  the 
usual  attendants  on  civil  dissensions  and  foreign  war,  at« 
tacked  them  at  once. 

CHAP.     Ull. 

Opposition  qf  the  College  to  Mccnius,     Valerius  humbles  the 
JEqui,  but  ii  unpopular  in  the  army. 

X  HE  former  consuls  were  succeeded  by  Mamercus 
^milius,  .and  C.  Valerius  Potitus,  in  whose  consulate,  the 
.^ui  renewed  their  preparations  for  war;  and  although 
the  Volsci  did  not  take  up  arms  by  public  authority,  they 
joined  the  iEqui  as  volunteers,  and  served  for  pay.  Upon 
*  advice  of  the  progress  of  these  enemies,  who  by  this  time 
bad  entered  the  frontiers  of  the  Latins  and  Hernici,  the 
consul  Valerius  began  to  make  the  levies  for  raising  an 
arniy  ;  but  M.  Maenius,  pne  of  those  tribunes  who  had 
proposed  the  Agrarian  law,  opposed  him ;  and  while  the 
commons  were  supported  by  this  tribune,  none  of  them 
could  be  compelled  to  take  the  military  oath. 

During  this  contest,  they  were  surprised  with  the  ac- 
counts that  the  fortress  of  Carventum  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  As  this  disgrace  exposed  Mcenius  to  the 
odium  of  the  senators,  it  furnished  the  other  tribunes  a 
noble  pretext  for  opposing  their  colleague,  being  previ- 
ously determined  to  declare  against  the  Agrarian  law. 
Wherefore,  after  long  altercations  on  both  sides,  the  con* 
sills  galled  gods  and  men  to  witness,  that  whatever  da^- 
mage  or  disgrace  the  enemy  had  fit  would  bring  upon 
them,  it  was  all  chargeable  upon  Maenius,  who  had  ob* 
iftructed  the  levies.  Msenius,  on  thn  other  hand,  excl^\sc^<- 
ed,  that  if  the  violent  poase«8ors  oV  V\\^  >^\o^^\\"^  ^'^  ^'^ 
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public,  would  give  up  what  they  held  by  ho  unjust  a  te- 
nure, be  would  obstruct  the  levies  no  longer.  '  The  other 
nine  tribunes  put  an  end  to  the  diupqre,  and  declared  it 
was  the  opinion  of  their  college,  '  That  in  opppiition  to 
'  their  cotif  ague,  Masnius,  they  should  sdpport  the  con- 
'  0ut  Valerius,  in  imposing  fines,  or  inflicting  other  pa- 
*  nishments  on  thoHe  who  refused  to  enlist  for  thewar/ 
The  consul  now  armed  with  this  decree,  having  seized 
and  imprisoned  son)e  of  them  who  had  appealed  to  the 
tribunes  for  assistance,  the  rest  were  a&aid,  and-  took  the 
military  oath. 

However  much  the  consul  hated  the  army,  and  the 
army  him,  the  monkeut  they  appeared  before  the  fortress 
of  Carventmm,  they  discovered  the  greatest  ardour  in  dis- 
lodging the  garrison,  and  recovering  the  fort.     The  ne- 
gligence of  such  of  the  garrison  as  had  gone  to  plDodM*  in 
the  neighbourliood,  gave  them  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  the  assault.     The  booty  was  considerable,  at  it  cob* 
tained  the  magazine  of  all  their  prsedatory  acquisitioni 
round  the  country.     The  consul  ordered  the  qusstors  to 
sell  the  whole  at  vendue,  and  put  the  price  in  the  public 
treasury,  telling  the  soldiers  they  should  share  in  the  spoil, 
when  they  showed  less  reluctance  to  the  war.     This  in-  • 
creased  the  resentment  of  the  people,  as  vi-ell  as  of  the 
soldiers,  against  the  consul;  insomuch, .that  when,  by. 
order  of  the  senate,  he  entered  the  city  with  an  ovation, 
the  soldiers,  in  their  licentious  manner,  repeated  alter- 
nately a  rough  kind  of  verses,  expressive  of  reproachet 
to  the  consul,  and  high  encomiums  on   the  name  of 
Msenius.     The  people  who  lined  the  way  to  see  the  pro- 
cession, rivalled  the  soldiers,  iii  expressmg  tbeir  renrd 
to  Masnius,  by  loud  acclamations  and  applauses,  as  oft  as 
they  httard  his  name.     The  senators  were^more  noeasy  on 
this  account,  than  at  the  freedom  the  soldiery  were  tak- 
ing with  the  consul,  as  it  was  no  uncommon  thing,  on 
such  occasions ;  and  concluding  from  this,  that  Mxnioi 
would  certainly  be  advanced  to  the  military  tribonesbjpi 
should  he  appear  as  a  candidate,  they  took  care  to  ex* 
elude  h'lm,   by  appointing  the  comitia  to  be  heK)  fef , 
electing  consuls. 
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CHAP.  LIV. 

Three  plebeian  qucntors  choKn,  ^ 

X  HE  consuls  elected  upon  this  occasion  were  Cn.  Cor'- 
Delias  C()ssds»  and  L.  Furias  Medullinus,  for  ihe  second 
time.  .  At  no  time  were  fbe  people  more  highly  pro- 
voked thaii  at  this,  when  they  were  not  permitted  to 
chose  miitiary  tribunes.  But  they  both  consoled  and 
avenged  themselves  on  that  account,  in  the  election  of 
qusestprs.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Plebeians  were 
sidmitted  to  the  Quaestorship ;  and  of  four  places,  there 
was  only  pne  reserved  for  Cseso  Fabius  Ambustus^  a  P^ 
trician,  Qu  Silius,  P.  iElius,  and  P.  Pupios,  were  prefer- 
red to  the  sons  of  the  first  families  in  Rome.  I  find  that' 
three  of  the  Icilian  family,  who  had  been  chosen  tri- 
bunes that  year,  and  noted  for  the  inveteracy  of  their  fa- 
mily against  the  Patricians,  were  the  principal  instfga- 
toi'8  of  the  people  to  assume  this  freedom  in  giving  their 
suffrages,  promising  them  innumerable  advantages,  of 
which  they  were  excessively  fond ;  but  declaring  at  the 
name  time,  that  they  would  not  move  a  step  towards  the 
ezAcotioa  of  them,  if  at  the  Comitia  for  electing  quees- 
ton,  the  only  officers  whom  the  senate  had  lefl  them  at 
liberty  to  choose  indiscriminately  out  of  either  order^they 
bad  not  resolatioo  enough  to  effectuate  what  they  had  sa 
long  inclified,  and  what  the  laws  left  them  at  liberty  to 
do.  The  people  considered  this  as  a  very  great  victory ; 
for  they, did  not  estimate  the.qusMtorship  from  the  in- 
trinsic privileges  of  the  office,  but  as  it  opened  a  do^r  by 
which  men  of  low  birth  might  enter  to  the  consulship 
and  to  triumphs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fathers  murmured,  not  be- 
cause tjie  honours  of  the  state  were  to  be  shared  with 
the  commons,  but  because  they  were  in  a  fair  way  to 
l(Me  them  altogether.  They  insisted,  ihat  if  they  were 
to  go  on  at  this  rate,  it  was  needless  to  train  up  chifdrea 
for  exalted  stations,  if  they  were  to  be  supplanted  in  the 
offices  of  their  ancestors,  and  see  others  in  possession  of 
the  honours  due  to  thetn,  whilst  they  were  left  in  (he 
obscure  offices  of  priests  and  SaWi,  vf\\.Vi  w^  o>}»»\  ^\sk* 
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ployroent  but  that  of  offering  sacrifice  for  the  prosperity 
of.ilie  people,  divested  of  every  share  of  governnient  or 
authority  in  the  state. 

Whilst  both  parties  were  in  this  ferment,  whilst  the 

Eeople,  were  screwed  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  being 
eaded  by  three  people,  celebrated  for  their  exertions  in 
popular  causes ;  the  fathers  foreseeing  that  every  other 
office  Tvould  go  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quaestorship, 
where  the  people  had  a  liberty  of  choosing  out  of  either 
order,  directed  all  their  engines  to  secure  a  consular  C6- 
roitia,  in  which  the  ^>eople  had  as  yet  no. alternative. 
The  Icilii,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  for  military  tri- 
bunes, and  that  it  was  high  time  now  for  t6e  Plebeians 
to  be  admitted  to  a  particrpation  of  the  bonoars  of  that' 
office. 

CHAP.  LV. 

Further  contests  ^ith  the  Tribunes.     Territories  qf  the 
Mqui  and  Volsci  ravaged, 

X5UT  as  yet  no  claim  was  entered  by  the  consuls,  for 
which  reason,  the  people  had  it  not  in  their  power,  by 
the  force  of  their  opposition,  to  extort  what  they  wanted;  ^ 
when,  very  fortunately  for  their  views,  advicesrwere  re- 
ceived, that  the  Volsci  and  £qui  had  marched  out  of 
their  own  country,  to  pillage  that  of  the  Latins  and  Her- 
Jiici.  .  To  chastise  the  insolence  of  these  restless  depre- 
dators, when  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  consuls  be- 
gan to  make  the  levies,  the  tribunes  opposed  them  with 
all  th^ir  might,  declaring,  that  fortune  had  presented 
them  and  the  people  with  an  opportunity  of  doing  them- 
selves justice.  There  were  three  of  them,  men  of  the 
first  distinction  among  the  Plebeians,  and  all  of  them 
exceedingly  active  and  enterprising.  Two  of  them 
undertook  to  have  a  continual  eye  upon  the  motions  of 
l)is  consul,  whilst  the  third  harangued  the  people  at  as- 
semblies, and  ohecked  or  spurred  them,  as  seemed  re- 
quisite. Thus  were  the  consuls,  on  the  one  hand,  pre- 
vented from  expediting  the  levies;  and  the  tribunes  on 
the  other  hand,  from  holding  the  Ceraitia^  the  objects  of 
their  respective  pursuits.  . 
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Some  time  after,  fortune  inclining  to  the  side  of  ^the 
people,  expresses  arrived  with  the  accounts  that  the  sol- 
diers ^iio  kept  garrison  in  the  fortress  ot  Carvenlum, 
having  gone  out  on  a  foraging  match,  the  Mi\ui  had 
surprised  the 'fort,  and  put  the  rew  who  were  left  for  its 
defence  to  the  sword.  That  the  rest  of  the  soldiers,  either 
as  they  relumed,  and  were  entering  the  fort  again,  or 
as  they  were  fouiMi  straggling  iii  the  country,  had  met 
with  the  same  fate.  This  aiiair,  prejudicial  as  it  was  to 
the  state,  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  tribunes  in  the 
present  dispute.  For,  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  they 
had  been  solicited  to  obstruct  the  levies  do  longer,  now 
that  matters  were  come  to  this  extremity ;  wherefore,  as 
they  still  continued  inflexible,  notwithstanding  the  storm 
which  threatened  the  state,  and  the  odium  they  were 
like  to  bring  on  themselves,  the  senate  was  obliged  to 
pass  an  act  for  the  election  of  military  tribunes,  but  with 
this  express  provision,  that  none  of  those  who  acted  m 
the  capacity  of  tribune  of  the  people  for  this  year,  should 
be  .elected,  nor  be  re-elected  to  the  office  of  tribune  for 
the  succeeding «>year. 

Without  all  donbt,  the  senate  had.  the  Icilii  in  their 
eye,  whom  they  accused  of  aspiring  to  a  consular  office, 
as. a  jeward  of  the  seditious Ause  they  made  of  their 
tribonitian  power.  Then  the  levies  were  made,  and 
preparations  for  war  carried  on,  with  the  universal  con- 
sent of  all  ranks.  Whether  both  consuls  marched  to  re- 
take the  fortress  of  Carventuro,  or  one  of  them  staid  in 
the  city  to  preside  at  the  election,  is  a  question  about 
which  authors  are  not  agreed.  But,  it  is  abundantly 
certain,  nor  has  it  {been  contradicted,  that  the  Boman  ar« 
my,  after  they  had  spent  a  long  time  before  Carventum^ 
raised  the  siege,  and  went  against  Verrugo,  a  city  of  the 
Volscit  which  they  reduced,  and  by  ravaging  the  terri- 
tories of  the  .^ui  and  Volsci,  made  a  considers^ble 
booty. 
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CHAP.    LYL 

Tke   Coiuuii  offended   with  the  Senate  for  propasing  a 
Dictator,     Tfie  Trihunes  refuse  to  interfere. 

x\S  the  commons  hac).  prevailed  in  the  first  instance  in 
obtaining  the  comitia  ihey  had  insisted  od,  so  in  the 
event  of  the  Cumitia^  the  ^nate  prevailed  in  their  tarn. 
For^  contrary  to  all  expectation,  three  Patricians^  C  Ju- 
lius Julus,  Publius  Cornelius)  Cossus*  and  C.  Servilius 
Ahala  wer^  elected  military  tribunes  with  consular  pow- 
er. It  is  said,  that  the  Patrjcians  had  recourse  to  a  stra- 
tagem, with  which  the  Icilii  reproached  them  at  that  ve- 
ry time,  in  setting  up  a  number  of  low  fellows  to^apptar 
as  candidates  with  men  of  the  first  merit ;  and,  that  the 
people,  ashamed  of  the  tattered  appearance  made  by 
some  of  them,  rejected  the  Plebeian  candidates  altoge- 
ther. WKtrther  it  was,  that  the  hopes  of  the  iEqui  and 
Volsci  were  reviVed  from  the  circumstance  of -their  hav- 
ing been  able  to  defend  the  fortress  of  Carvenium,  or  if 
tlieir  resentment  was  raised  by  the  loss  of  the  garrison 
of  Verrugo,  advices  were  brought  that  they  were  mak* 
iug  extraoidinary  preparations  for  war,  and  that  the  An- 
tiates  were  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy,  who  had  am* 
bassadops  making  the  circuit  of  Uteir  diiFerent  courts,  re* 
monstrating  against  them  as  a  body  of  poltroons,  who, 
whilst  they  were  skulking  within  their  wails,  suffered  the 
Bomans,  the  year  before,  to  ravage  their  country'  at 
pleasure,  and  cut  in  pieces  the  garrison  of  Verugo. 
That  hostile  armies  were  not  only  sent  against  them,  but 
colonies  planted  in  their  country;  and,  that  the  Romans 
not  content  with  a  dividend  of  their  subject  among  them- 
selves, had  taken  Ferentinum  from  them,  and  given  it  in 
a  present  to  the  Hernici. 

The  resentment  of  the  people  being,  by  these  re- 
proaches, screwed  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  wherever  ihey 
went,  the  youth  were  very  forward  to  enlist.  Where- 
fore the  youth  of  all  the  confederate  nations  having  ren- 
dezvoused at  Antium,  there  they  encamped  and  waited 
for  the  enemy.  When  advices  of  these  motions  were 
earned  to  Rome,  -^wd  ^ve^xX^  ^-sw^^^e^aied  in   the  rela- 
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tioD,  the  senate,  as  the  last  resource  id  cases  of  iinininent 
c)anger>  immediately  ordered  a  dictator  to  be  named  ;  a 
circumstance,  which,  it  is  said,  greatly  ofiended  Julius 
aad  Cornelius,  and  produced  very  warm  disputes  with 
the  senate;  and  when  the  principal  of  that  order  com- 
plained 4.hat  the  military  tribunes  refused  to  subject  them- 
selves to  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  ai  last  had  re- 
course to  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  alledging  they  had 
precedents,  wHere,  in  similar  casea^  consuls  had  beco 
over<^ru1ed  by  the  authority  of  the  tribunes.  The  tfir 
bones,  far  from  being  dissatisfied  with  this  misunder- 
standing  among  the  ratbers,  told  them  thttltwaa  ridi- 
cqIous  to  expect  any  assistance  from  them,  wjiom  they 
did  xuDt  respect  as  citizens,  nor  regard  as  men.  That  if 
ever  the  honours  and  government  of  the  state  should  be 
common  to  both  orders,  they  should  soon  be  ^^nvinced, 
that  the  decrees  of  the  senate  should  not  become  void 
through  the  insolence  of  any  magistrate  whatever.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  Patricians^  who  seemed  amenable  to> 
neither  laws  nor  Magistrates^  niight  exercise  the  authori* 
ty  of  tribunes  for  themselves. 

CHAP.   LVII. 

A  Dictator  created,  who  diq>eU  the  storm  at  Antium. 

X  HIS  dispute  had  engrossed  the  public  attention  at  a 
most  unseasooable  conjuncture, ,  when  they  bad  so  great 
a  war  upon  their  hands,  whilst  Julius  and  Corneliuf  had 
loQg  held  forth,  in  alternate  harangues,  the  injustice  of 
wresting  from  them  the  honours  the  people  had  bestow- 
ed on  them,  as  they  were  sufficiently  qualified  them- 
selves for  doing  their  duty  as  generals,  and  conducting 
the  war ;  when  Ahala  Servilius  rose  up,  and  represented, 

*  That  he  had  long  been  silent,  not  because  he  was  at  a 

*  loss  how  to  act^  the  interests  of  a  good  citiaen  were 
^  never  separated  from  those  of  the  public,  but  btn-ause 

*  he  would  have  wished  that  his  colleagues  had  volun- 
'  tarily  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  senate,  rather 

*  than  to  have  suffered  them  to  apply  to  the  power  of  the 
'  tribunes  to  compel  them.    That  even  then,  did  the  «- 

'  tuation  of  affairs  permit,  be  wb\x\d  mcnxOoRKtSxi^^  ^^ 
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*  them  time  to  recede  from  a  resoYation  in  which  they 
'  bad  dii^*overed  too  niiuh  obstinacy  ;  but  as  the  dangers 

<  ef  war  were  too  importunate  to  admit  of  delay^  be  woaki 

*  preter  the  interest  oF  the  «tate  to  the  favour  of  bis  CdK 

<  leagues;  and  if  the  senate  persisted  in  their  resolo- 
'  tion,  he  would  name  a  dictator  that  very  night ;  and  if 
«  any  should  oppose  the  senate's  decree,  he  would  con- 

*  aider  their  authority  as  suiTicient  ibr  his  purpose.' 
When  by  this  declaration,  he  had  gained  the  just  ap- 
plause ond  favour  of  all  ranks,  he  namt^d  P.  Comelioi 
dictator,  by  whom  he  was  also  .declared  general  of  the 
horse,  which' biny  convince  any  one,  who  will  compare 
his  conduct  with  that  of  his  colleagues,  that  those  who  do 
not  court  respect  aud  honour,  are  sometimes  in  the  way 
to  both. 

The  war  was  not  considerable.  For  the  enemy  was 
routed  at  Antlum,  in  one  engagement,  and  that  a  very 
slight  one.  The  victorious  army-  laid  waste  the  coQOtry 
of  tli^  Voliici,  and  took  a  fort  upon  'the  lake  Fncinin^ 
where  they  made  three  thousand  prisoners;  the  rest  of 
the  Volsci  being  ol>liged  to  take  refuge  within  their 
walled  towns^  and  leave  their  country  to  be  ravaged  by 
the  enemy. 

The  dictator  having  finished  this  war  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  made  it  appear  that  be  had  neglected  no  oppor« 
tunity  fortune  put  in  his  way,  he  returned  to  Rome  with 
niore  success  than  glory,  and  resigned  his  office.  The 
military  tribunes,  without  the  least  mention  of  a  consa-. 
lar  comitia,  very  probably  out  of  resentment  because  a 
dictator  had  been  created,  proclaimed  the  assemblies 
for  the  election  of  military  tribunes.  The  fathers  were 
the  more  sensibly  piqued  at  this  proceeding,  as  they  saw 
themselves  betrayed  by  their  own  parly.  Wherefore  ai 
they  had,  the  preceding  year,  created  a  disgust  amoog 
the  Plebeians  at  the  better  sort  of  their  order,  by  setliog 
up  for  candidates  mere  tatterdemalions,  so  now,  having 
prevailed  with  those  of  the  Patricians  who  were  most 
eminent  for  the  popularity  and  lustre  of  their  farailiei» 
to  appear  a<«  candidates,  they  secured  all  the  places,  and 
gave  not  the  least  chance  to  a  Plebeian.  There  were 
four  elected,  who  had  all  filled  that  office  before,  L 
F/urius  MeduWiaus,  C.  N^W\>j&  ^^)X>3&«  Numerius  Fa- 
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-bius  Vibuianus»  and  C.  Serviliuit  Ahala.  The  Ia<it  was 
4'ewarded'by  b^irtg  coDtinued  in  his  office,  bqth  in  regard 
uf  his  other  virrues,  and  the  iavuar  he  had  lately  acquir* 
ed  by  his  singular  moderatioa. 

CHAP.     LVIII. 

TV  people  rrfuae  their  assent  to  a  war  with  the  Vejentes. 

HAT  year,  the  truce  with  the  Vejentes  being  ex- 
pired^ heralds  and  commissioners  were  dispatched  to  de- 
mand satisfaction  for  injuries  sustained.  These  heralds 
were  met  ou  the  way,  as  they  were  approaching  the 
marches,  by  an  embassy  from  Veii.  The  embassy  re- 
quested that  they  would  proceed  no  farther,  till' they 
had  an  audience  from  the  senate  of  Rome.  The  min- 
isters of  the  Vejentes  obtained  from  the  senate,  that  since 
their  state  laboured  under  all  thjf?  calamities  of  civil  dis- 
sensions, that  satisfaction  should'be  demanded  of  them.  . 
So  fj^r  were  they  from  taking  advantage  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  others  to  promote  tlieir  own  interest. 

At  this  time  the  Romans  met  with  a  disaster  in  the 
country  of  the  Volsci,  in  the  lo^s  of  their  garrison  at  Ver- 
rugo,  where  a  little  time  was  of  such  consequence,  that 
the  garrison  who  were  besieged  by  the  Volsci,  and  had 
implored  assistance,  might  have  been' relieved,  had  they  . 
been  reinforced  in  time.  The  army  sent  for  this  purpose 
rame  only  in  time  to  retaliate  on  the  enemy  just  as 
they  bad  put  the  Roman  garrison  to  the  sword,  and  dis- 
persed themselves  with  a  design  to  plunder.  The  senate 
was  TQOte  to  blame  in  not  hastening  the  (roops,  than  the 
tribunes,  because  they  were  told  that  the  garrison  n>ade 
a  vigorous  defence ;  never  reflecting,  that  no  courage 
whatever,  can  exceed  the  bounds  of  human  force.  These 
brave  fellows 'sold  their  lives  dear;  and  after  their  fall 
we^e  severely  revenged. 

The  following  year  had  for  military  tribunes,  the  two 
Cornelii  Cossi,  P.  and  Cn.'Numerius,  Fabius  Ambustus 
and  L.  Valerius  Potitus,  when  a  motion  was  made  to 
chastise  the  Vejentes  lor  the  insolence  of  their  senate  in 
ordering  the  Roman  ambassadors  to  be  told,  when  they 
were  demanding  restitution,  that  if  the^f  ^\d  imcsX 'w&xsir^ 
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diately  leav.e  the  city  and  dominions  of  Veii^  tbey  would 
treat  them  as  Larsr  Tokimnius  had  treated  the  Roman 
ambassadors  on  a  former  occasioh.     ' 

The  fathers  could  not  put  up  with  so  daring  an  \n§ii% 
and  therefore  decreed  that  the  tribunes  should  i'orthwith 
lay  before  the  people  a  motion  for  declaring  war  against 
the  Vejentes.  The  moment  this  motion  was  mentioaed 
in  the  assembly,  >  the  youth  began  to  murmur,  insistingi 
«  That  the  war  with  the  Volsci  was  not  finished;  that 
*.  it.  was  but  lately  that  two  'garrisons  had  been  pnt  to 

*  the  sword,  and  though  they  had  been  since  recoyered, 
<  were  not  supported  without  danger;  not  a. year  pas- 

*  ses  without  a  battle  :  and  yet  as  if  they  had  not  toil 
*■  enough,  we  must  begin  a  new  war  against  powerfiil 

*  neighbours,  ^who  may   engage  all  Etruria  in    their 

*  cause.' 

Thus  they  talked  of  their  own  accon^  and  the  tri* 
banes  did  not  fail  to  encourage*  them  in  their  opposition, 
by  representing,  '  That  the  chief  war  they  had  to  sustain 
was  that  which  the  senate  carried  on  agi^inst  the  coin- 
mons.  That  they  were^'sent  into  the  field  only  to  be 
slaughtered,  or  to  be  kept  at  a  distance,  and  in  a  man- 
ner banished  from  the  city,  that  they  might  not,  were 
they  allowed  repose  at  home,  turn  their  minds  upon 
liberty  and  colonies,  or  concerting  meafiuses  for  expe- 
diting the  Agrarian  law,  and  voting  with  freedom  in 
their  assemblies.'  Then  taking  the  vete)*ans  by  the  , 
hand,  counted  the  years  they  selived,  examined  their 
wounds  and  scars,  asking  them  whether  they  had  yet 
any  room  for  more  wounds,  or  any  more  blood  to  spare 
to  the  Republic?  By  these  arguments,  which  they  took 
every  opportunity  to  enlarge  upon  in  private  conversa- 
tions and  public  assent  biles,  they  prepossessed  the  people 
against  the  war,  so  that  the  bill  was  deferred  to  a  ibtare  , 
day ;  because  it  appeared  plain,  had  it  been  proposed 
under  so  many  prejudices,  it  must  have  been  it^jected.      « 
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CHAP.     LEX. 

-    Anxixr  taken  and  plundered  by  ike  SoUUen,  toko  art 
appointed  pay  by  a  decree  of  the  Semaie, 

XN  the  mean  time^  the  military  tribaoes  resolved  to  lead 
an  army  against  the  Volsci.  Only  Cn.  Comelius  was 
kft  at  Home.  The  other  three>  finding  that  the  VoUci 
bad  not  encamped,  and  did  not  seem  as  if  they  would 
hazard  a  battle,  divided  their  forces  into  three  bodies* 
and  laid  waste  the  country  on  diflerent  sides.  Valerius 
marched  to  Antium,  and  Cornelius  to  Ecetrse,  pil^^ging 
the  houses  and  country  all  the  way,  to  amuse  the  Volsci. 
But  Fabius,  without  stopping  to  plunder,  marched  di- 
rectly to  lay  siege  to  Anxur/  the  principal  object  of  the* 
expedition.  This  was  .that  Anxur,  which  was  after- 
wards called  Terracina.  It  was  situated  above  a  marsh» 
whence  Fabius  made  a  feint  of  qarrying  on  his  attack. 
Fpuf  cohorts  were  sent  round,  under  the  command  of  C. 
Servilius  ^hala,  to  take  possession  of  an  eminence  wBich 
overlooked  the  city:  From  this  eminence,  where  the 
town  was  not  defended,  they  made  an  attack  upon  the 
walls,  with  a  prodigious  clamour  and  noise,  which  quite 
confounded  those  who  defended  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  against l^abius,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  unob- 
served to  prepare  for  a  scalade*  In  a  moment  every 
corner  Vvas  crowded  #ith  enemies :  and  for  some  time  up- 
on the  walls,  there  was  a  great  slaughter  among  those 
who  fled,  as  well  as  those  who  fought,  aifd  among  the 
armed  and  unarmed  without  distinction.  Wherefore^ 
the  conquered  having  no  hopes  of  quarter,  even  should 
they  surrender,  were  driven  by  necessity  to  renew  the 
fight,  when  all  of  a  sudden  it  was  published  aloud,  that 
none  but  such  as  were  found  in  arms  had  any  thing  to 
fear,  which  determined  the.whole  multitude  to  lay  dowa 
their  arms,  and  surrender  at  discretion. 

Two  thousand  five  htindred  were  made  prisoners ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  booty  Fabius  would  not  suffer  to  be  touch- 
ed, till  his  colleagues  should  come  up,  representing  to  his  * 
army,  that  they  had  also  contributed  their  share  in  the 
taking  of  Anxur,  in  so  far  as  they  Vv^A  ^\w«oX^^  ^^ 
other  cities  from  coming  to  its  reViei.    \^Vi«^  >Jfte^  "«x<v^'« 
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ed,  the  three  armies  plundered  the  city  together,  which 
by  aiong  train  of  prosperity,  bad  now  become  opulent. 
This  liberality  of  the  generals,  began  a  reconciliation 
•between  the  people  and  the  Patricians ;  but  what  com- 
,pleted  it,  was  a  decree  of  the  senate,  very  seasonably 
obtained  by  means  of  the  whole  .Patricians,  without  so 
much  as  a  hint  from  the  people  or  their  tribunes,  ordain* 
ifig  the  soldiers  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  whereas 
.before  they  had  served  the  state  at  their  own  expence; 

CHAP.  LX. 

iSoy  qf  the  pecpk  on  thU  occasion,     Enoy  of  the  TVikmes. 

j\i  O  circum^itance,  we  are  told,  ever  gave  the  people 
a  more  sensible  pleasure,  than  the  news  of  this  decree  of 
the  senate.     They  ran  in  crowds  from  all  quarters  to 
the  senate- house,  and  taking  the  senators  by  the  band 
as  they  came  out,  called  them  fathers,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word :  declaring,  at  the  same  iimf,  that  after  such  an 
instance  of  goodness,  there  was  not  a  single  citizen^  who 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  would  not  be  ready  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  every  danger,  for  so  generous  and  bene- 
<ficent  a  country.     The  people's  satisfaction  in  this  de- 
icree,  did  not  only  arise  from  th.e  advantage  it  promised 
thetn,  in  having  their  estates  liable  to  no  expence,  whilst 
.they  were  personally  engaged  in' the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  also  because  it  was  a  voluntary  deed  of  The  se- 
nate, neither  thought  of  by  their  tribunes,  nor  such  a  de- 
mand even  surmised  by  themselves.     It  was  this  con- 
sideration which  augmented  their  joy,  and  enhanced  the 
^alue  of  the  favour. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  the  only  persons  who 
'bad  no  share  in  the  general  joy  and  harmony  that  reign- 
ed all  over  the  city  on  this  occasion.  '  They  insisted, 
'^  that  this  was  a  stroke  in  politics,  which  would  not  be 
'  agreeable  to  all  the  fathers,  nor  would  they  find  their 

*  account  in  it  so  much  as  they  imagined.  That  at  first 
'  sight,  it  had  a  specious  appearauce,  but  experience 
-*  would  shew  it  in  a  different  point  of  view.     For  how 

*  could  the  money  be  raised,  but  by  imposing  .a  tax  upon 
'  individuals?  It  was  \»U\YVt  therefore,  that  the  senate  was 

'  liberal  at  the  expence  o{  oV\i«t%.  T^^  >^^^  othien 
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'  might  wink  at  this  innovation,  those  who  bad  already 
'  served  out  th^ir  tkne,  would  never  consent,  that  tb^ 
'  condition  of  their  successors  should^  be  better  than 
*  theirs  bad  been ;  or,  that  they  who  hsul  already  served 
'  their  country  at  their  own  charge,  shookl  be  saddled 
'  with  a  tax  for  the  support  of  others.'  Such  speeches 
left  an  impression  with  some,  and  the  tribunes  proclaim- 
ed, that  they  were  ready  to  assist  all  those  who  were 
disposed  to  stand  out  against  tbe  tax  for  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers. 

The  fathers,  however,  were  determined  to  persevere 
in  supporting  so  laudable  an  undertaking,  and  were  the 
first  to  pay  in  their  contributions!  and  because  they  had 
as  yet  no  silver  coin,  some  sent  carriage^  loaded  with 
brass  to  the  treasury,  which  gave  their  contingents  a 
magnificent  appearance.  When  the  senators  had  paid 
in  theFr  respective  quotas,  with  the  utmost  impartiality, 
agreeable  to  their  valuations,  the  principal  Plebeians, 
who  were  in  friendship  with  the  nobility,  as  had  beea 
concerted,  began  to  pay  in  their  as^iessments ;  and  when, 
the  lower  Plebeians  observed  bow  much  they  were  com- 
mended by  the  senators,  and  respected  as  good  citizens 
by  the  soldiers,  all  at  once  despising  the  assistaiKe  of  the 
tribunes,  he  was  the  best  man  who  paid  first  The  bill 
was  now  passed  for  declaring  war  against  the  Vejentes; 
and  the  new  military  tribunes^  ltd  an  army  against  Veil, 
the  greatest  part  of  which  consisted  of  volunteers. 

CHAP.  LXI. 

Artaut  taken,  the  Fort  having  been  betrayed  hy  a  tUwe» 

X  HE' military  tribunes  this  year,  were  T.  Cliiincthif 
Capitolinus,  P.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  C.  Julius  Julus,  a 
siscond  time,  A.  Manlius,  L.  Furios  Medullinus,*a  second 
time,  and  Manius  JEmilitisMamercinu.s  who  first  invest- 
ed Veii.  About  tbe  commencement  of  this  siege,  the 
states  of  Etruria  held  a  general  council  at  the  temple 
of  VoUumna,  to'  consider  whether  they  should  make  the 
siege  of  Veii  a  common  cause,  bat  it  does  not  .appear 
that  they  came  to  any '  resolution  The  siege,  in  the 
year  following,  was  carried  on  with  %\.\V\  \e^  V\5^\i\  nXa."^ 
tLtBnt,  part  of  the  tribunes  and  xVve  ^lttivv^^^v^  ^ioicci- 
maad^,  bafiDg  been  called  off  to  a  w^t  >N\v>Bk  ^^^^^^ 
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C.  Valerius  Potitus,  fortheMhird  time,  Manius  Ser- 
gius  Fidenas,  P.  Cornelius  Malugineiisis,  On.  Cornelius 
C088OS,  Caeso  Fabius  Ambustus,  and  Sp.  Nautius  Rutilus^ 
a  secofld  time,  were  elected  military  tribunes  with  con^ 
sular  power  for  this  year.    The  Volsci  gave  them  an  op- 
portunity of  coming  to  an  action  wkh  them,  between 
Ferentinum  and  £cetra>  in  which  the  Romans  had  the 
advantage;  after  which,  the  military  tribunes  formed 
the  siege  of  Artena,  a  town  belonging  to  the  Volsci, 
where  the  besieged  having  attempted  a  sally,  were  dri- 
ven back  to  the  city,  with  such  precipitation,  that  the 
Botnans  had  an  opportunity  of  entering  with  them  pell 
xnell,  and  of  taking  every  thing  but  the  castle,    into 
which,  as  it  was  naturally  strongs  a  body  of  armed  men 
had  thrown  themselves.     Under  this  fortress  many  were' 
pat  to  the  sword,  and  many  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.     The  fort  itself  was  then  besieged :  but  to  storm 
it  would  have  been  impracticable,  being,  fop-the  extent 
of  the  place,  sufficiently  defended,  and  there  could  be  no 
hopes  of  a  surrender,  as  all  the  corn  in  the  public  maga« 
2tnes  had  been  conveyed  thither,  before  the  town  was 
taken>  so  that  at  last,  the  Romans  must  have  been  so  tir- 
ed out  as  to  have  raised  the  siege,  had  not  a  slave  be- 
trayed the  fort  into  their  hands.     The  soldiers  having- 
been  admitted  by  his  means,  through  a  very  intricate 
passage,  took  the  place,  and  having  put  the  guards  to 
the  sword,  the  rest  of  the  garrison  were  all  at  once  so 
struck  with  terror,  that  they  immediately  surrendered  at 
discretion.     The  city  and  citadel  were  both  demolif;hed> 
and  the  legions  withdrawn  from  the  Volscian  territory* 
to  push  on  the  siege  ofVeii,  with  all  the  foi'ce  the  Bxh 
mans  could  muster. 

The  slave,  besides  his  liberty,  had  the  effects  of  two 
families  assigned  him,  as  the  reward  of  his  treatson.  He 
was  called  the  Roman  Servius.  Some  think,  that  .this 
Artena  belonged  to  the  Vejentes,  and  notlhe  Volsci.  A 
city  of  the  same  name,  situated  between  Csere  and  Veil, 
leads  them  into  this  mistake;  but  this  Artena  was  "de- 
stroyed by  the  Roman  .kings,  and  besides,  was  not  the 
property  of  the  Vejentes,  but  of  the  Caeretes.  This  other 
Arten9,  the  destruction  whereof  hath  been  just  now  de-- 
scribed^  lay  in  the  tetnlorj  o^  \Xi^NO»Oi* 
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coyrnKiic^  the  KEDUcnoN  of  veil — bakishment  asl* 
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•TXXCTlOJi  OF  BOKE. CESTDHATrOK  BY  CAMILLli. 


CHAP.     L 
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HILST  all  around  were  ia  peace,  the  RoxDaos  awi 
Vejentes  were  at  war,  which  ihey  i^rosecoted  with  such 
a  spirit  d  hatred  and  reveage^  that  it  appeared  the  war 
roust  termisiaie  io  the  dis&oiatioa  of  the  conqoered.  The 
assemblies  for  the  electioo  of  magistrates  in  these  two 
states*  acted  opoo  principles  entirely  difiereot.  The 
Romans  increased  the  number  of  their  military  tribuaef:, 
eight  being  elected  this  year,  which  never  happened  be- 
fore ;  oaiDely,  Maains  £miliiis  Mamercinusy  a  second 
iime»  L*  ATaJerias  Pbtitus,  a  third  time,  Ap-  Ciaudivs 
Crassos,  M.  Qainctilios,  L.  Julius  Julus,  M.  Posthomius, 
M.  Camilltii^  M.  Postbamios  Albinos.*  The  Vejeme^ 
oo  the  oootrary*  tired  out  with  the  aaaual  iotrigoes  about 
elections,  which  tomelittes  laid  the  fbuodaiiou  of  civil 
broils»  chose  a  king  to  rule  over  them. 

*  The  two  Utt  were  censors,  aqC  miliiaxY  U'i^wmbs^  %!»fantm% 
to  Ufo  CapitoUae  laari/ies. 
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This  proceeding  gave  great  ofieDce  to  the  other  states 
ofEtruria,  wbQ  not  only  bad  an  aversion  to  monarchy* 
but  a  particalar  dislike  to  this  king.  His  person  and 
pride  had  ibrmerly  rendered  hiin  odioiis  to  the  people, 
in  having  violently  interrupted  the  yearly  games,  any 
intermission  in  which  was  reckoned  criminal.  He  had 
stood  candidate  for  the  office  of  high- priest*  and  by  the 
suffrage  of  the  twelve  Lucumonies;  saw  another  prefer- 
red ;  in  resentment  of  which  affront*  h^  took  'On  oppor- 
tunity* when  the  games  were  at  the  height*  to  call  off 
actors  at  a  moment's  warning,  of  which  the  greatest 
part  were  his  own  slaves.  For  this  reason,  the  Rtnirians* 
of  all  -the  nations  the  most  superstitious*  and  the  most 
precise  in  the  observance  of  every  religions  rite/  were 
determined  to  sufler  ihe  Vejentes  to  stand  on  their  own 
legs,  whilst  they  were  subject  to  a  king.  The  accounts 
of  this  resolution  were  suppressed  at  Veii  for  fear  of  the 
kins^,  who  would  have  treated  the  retailer  of  such  intel- 
ligence  as  \  disturber  of  the  peace*  wbaterer  authority 
he  had  for  the  report  he  circulated.  The  Homaiis  were 
not  without  intelligence*  that  all  was  quiet  in  Etmria; 
yet  as  they  had  been  advised  that  this  affair  had  been 
debated  in  all  their  councils,  they  raised  fortifications  ttf 
have  a  double  effect,  and  fronting  different  ways*  to  se- 
cure  themselves  against  the  city,  and  ihe  sallies  of  the 
l>esiege(l,  and  to  prevent  any  succours  that  might  come 
from  Etruria. 

CHAP.  11.  _ 

*       • 

A    Winter  .  Campaign  determined  on,  and  opposed  T^f  the 

TYibunes. 

X  HE  Roman  generals*  thinking  it  would  be  more 
practicable  to  starve  the  city  by  a  blockade*  than  to  carry 
it  by  assault,  ordered  barracks  to  be  bu^lt  to  defend  them 
from  the  rigour  of  the  sleason*  a  thing  absolutely  unknown 
to  the  Roman  soldiery,  as  they  were  determined  to  con- 
tinue the  war  during  the  winter.  When  the  noise  of 
this  resolution  reached  Rome,  the^tribunes,' who  had  been 
ic^ng  at  a  loss  for  materials  to  raise  a  combustioh*  imme* 
diately  repaired  to  ibe  2L&&e\ti\A^,Nq*\\.Vx^.  view  to  exaspe- 
rate th<e  people ;  regteafttx\Att^»  •  1\saX  ^«^  m\>^\  \is» 
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''see  pretty  plainly,  what  were  the  views  in  the  pay: 
granted  to  the  soldiers ;  that  they  had  not  been  deceiv- 
ed, when  they  asserted,  that  with  thrs.  instance  of  ge- 
nerosity  from  their  eoeinies  was  conveyed  a   secret 

'  poison. — ^Thatthey  had  received  it  in  exchange  for  their  ' 
liberty. — That  the- youth  were  retnoi'ed  and  banished 
from  the  city,  and  public-  aflfarrs  for  good  an(>  all ;  and 

'without  regard  to  the  rigour  of  the  season,  were  to  be 
kept  in.the  ti&ld  all  the  winter,  without  the  liberty  of 
visiting  th^ir  families  or  looking  into  their  own  ailairs.- 
And  aner  all,  what  reason  can  be  assigned  for  contina* 
iug  the  campaign  ?  Why,  that' the  youth  in  whoin 

-the  strength  of  the  people-consists,  may  be  prevented 
from  doing  any  thing  in  foU  assemblies^  for  their  com- 
mon interest.     That  besld^s^  they  were  subjected  to ' 
much  more  fatigue,  and  had  greater  hardships  to  en* 
counter,  than  the  Vejentes,  who,  whilst  they  defend- 
ed their  tows,  which  was  secured  by  excellent  walls,  • ' 
and  the  natural  strength  of  its  situation,  passed  the 
winter  in  their  own  bouses :  whereas,  the  Runian  sol-  ^ 
dteirs,  amidst  toil,  and  hardships,  were  exposed  to  frost 
and  snovv,  were  obliged  to  lie  in*  tents,  'Mrithout  laying 
aside  their  arms,  even  ddring  thirwtnter,  a  seuson  dt 
rest  and  respite  from -war,  all  the  world  over.     A  yoke 
of  servitude,'  which  neither  the  kings^  nor  before  the 
existence  of  tribunkian  power,  the  consuls,  haughty 
as  they  were,  nor  the  despotism  of  a  dictator,  nor  even 
the  cruelty  of  the^lecemvirs,  had  ever  imposed;  which  - 
the  military  tribunes  now  exercise  without  mercy  over 
the  commons  of  Rome,  in  obliging  them  to  serve  ia 
the  field,  the -.whole  year  round.     What  then  would  * 
they  do,  were  the'  consuls,  or  dictators,  who  being  only 
invested  with  the  shadow  of  consular  dignity,'to  lord  it 
with  such  tyrannical  rigour?  But  even  in  tn is  circum- 
stance, there  is  hardly  any  room  for  complaint ;  among 
eight  military  tribunes,  there  was  not  a  place  for  a 
single  Plebeian.     That  formerly  the  Patricians,  with- 
out a  very  hard  struggle,  could  not  fill  up  three  of  these 
places;  but  now  eight  at  a  time  jump  at  once  into 
powey  and  yet  among  all  that  number,  a  single  Pfe- 
beian  could  not  be  smuggled  in,  who,  if  good  for  no- 

ihing  else,  might  have  pt^l  htft  go\\^^^>x^%\w  \s»2Ci^>^^ia^^ 
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'  the  soTBiers  were  not  slaves,  but  freemen  and  fellow- 
^  citizens,  who  ought  at  least,  during  the  winter*  to  be 
'  permitted  to  return  to  their  houses  and  families,  in  or- 
'  der  that  once  in  the  year,  they  might  see  their  fatbersi^ 

*  wives,  and  children,  enjoy  their  liberty,  and  give  their 

*  yoice  in  the  election  of  magistrates.* 

Whilsl  the  tribunes  were  exclaiming  in  this  manner, 
they  found  an  antagonist  in  Appius  Claudius,  who  bad 
>  beeii  left  by  his  colleagues,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
the  seditious  attempts  of  the  tribunes,  being  highly  qua- 
lified for  the  task :  for  from  his  youth  ne  had  beeni 
trained  to  contend  with  the  Plebeians,  and  had  advised^ 
some  years  before  this,  as  we  had  occasion  to  observe,  to 
blunt  the  edge  of  tribunitian  power,  by  opposing  it  to 
itself. 

CHAP.  III. 

'Appius  enters  the  lists  with  the  Tribunes^ 

JTxPPIUS,  who  was  remarkable  for  quickness  of  con- 
ception, which  too  was  greatly  improvc^jl  by  his  prac- 
tice, spoke  to  the  following  effect :  '  If  ever,  gentlemen^. 
'  there  was  a  doubt;,  whetlier  it  was  to  promote  your 

*  interest,  or  their  own,  that  your  tribunes   are  still  on 

*  the  watch  to  raise  seditions  in  the  state,  I  am  certain 
'  this  year  must  have  cleared  up  every  difficulty  on  that 
'  score.     And  whilst  I  rejoice,  that  there  is  now  an  end 

*  of  the  wild  tedious  goose-chase  they  have  led  you,  L 

*  congratulate  you,  and  the  republic  on  your  a,pcount, 

*  that  your  prosperity  hath,  in  a  very  peculiar  manner, 
'  contributed  to  open  your  eyes.     Is  it  not  .evident  to  all 

*  the  world,  that  your  tribunes  were  never  so  sensibly 

*  touched  with  any  injuries  you  ever  received^  if  indeed 
'  you  ever  received  any,  as  with  the  generosity  of  the 
'  senate  to  the  people,  in  appointing  them  pay,  whilst 

*  employed  in  the  service  of  the  republic?  What  else, 
'  do  you  imagine,  could  have  alarmed  them  at  that  time, 

*  or- what  is  it  they  would  wish  to  disturb  now,  but  all 
'  union  between  the  two^  orders  of  the  state,  as  being 
'  entirely  repugnant  to  taeir  seditious  views  ?  ftike  ras- 
'  csiWy  quack  doctors,  b^  Uevcules,  they  hatch  employ- 

'  /Dent  for  themsehes.    TWw  ^^i\\^  vi^a  \a  -^^  wjpbd* 
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'  disease  constantly  prevailing  in  the  state,  that  you 
'  might  always  have  recourse  to  tlieni  for  a  cure.     But', 

*  tribune.^  whether  do  you  profess  to  be  the  people's 
'  protectors,  or  their  enemies  ?*Are  you  advocate^  for, 
'  or  against  the  mldiers?  Perhaps    yon  will    tell    me» 

*  that  every  act  of  the  senators,  whether  for,  or  against 
'  the  interest  of  the  commons,  yon  are  determined  JU> 
'  dislike:  and  as  masters  did  not  suffer  their  slav^es  to 
'  have  any  intercourse  with  their  neighbours,  that  they 
'  might  neither  be  well  or  ill  used  by  them,  so  you  will 
'  not  staffer  the  commons  to  have  any  intercourse  with 
'  the  no1>les,  lest  by  our  complaisance  and  generosity, 
'  we  should  secure  their  attachment,  and  lest  they,  on 
'  the_  other  hand,  should  shew  their  regard,  in  their  obe- 
«  dience  to  our  orders.  How  much  more  then  should  it 
'  be  your  study,  suppose  you  had  no  regard  for  the  stale, 
'  if  you  had  but  the  least. spark  of  humanity  remaining, 
'  to  use  your  utmost  endeavours,  to  promote  this  reci- 
'  procal  complaisance  and  compliance  between  the  se- 

*  nate  and  people  ^  For,  should  this  harmony  be  per- 
'  manent,  who  would  not  venture  to  promise,  that  this 
'  our  empire  would  soon  be  the  most  respectable  of  all 
'  around  us  ?   - 


I 


CHAP.  IV. 

Appius  in  continuaium. 

N  the  sequel  of  my  discourse,  I  shall  show  how  mach 
th^  resolution  of  my  colleagues,  not  to  withdraw  the 
troops  from  before  Veii,  till  it  is  taken,  is  not  only  ex- 
pedient, but  necessary  :  at  present  onlv  permit  me  to 
speak  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  tBe  troops  there. 
And  I  am  convinced,  were  I  to  speak,  not  only  to 
you,  but  in  the  camp,  where  the  sokliers  themselves 
would  be  my  judges,  I  should  infallibly  ha.ve  their 
approbation.  For,  were  my  own  ingenuity  to  furnish 
me  with  nothing  new  to  advance  in  this  aBair,  I 
should  think  myself  at  no  loss,  when  I  can  confute  my 
opponents  from  what  they  themselves  have  advanced. 
It  was  but  lately  thai  they  insisted  that  the  soldiers 
ought  to  have  no  pay  4iow,  bec2L\i^^  x\\^^  \as\  \n»^^ 
bewre.    How  then  can  they  be  oSe\3A^^  ^w?^  ^\«.^ 
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those  who  have  got  an  extraordinary  emolament,  are 
taxed  with  an  adequate  service  ?  There  will  be  no  great 
exertions  without  a  view  of  returns,  nor  much  profit 
without  a  great  deal  of  pains.  Pain  and  pleasure, 
however  contrary  in  their  nature,  seem  to  have  an  in- 
timate connection  with  each  other.  The  8oldier»  in 
•former  times,  grudged  excessively  to  serve  the  public 
at*his  own  charge,  whilst,  with  pleasure,  he  employed 
a  part  of  the  year  in  cultivating  his  farm,  to  get  a  sub- 
sistence for  his  family  at  home,  and  for  himself  when 
he  took  the  field.  He  is  now  happy  in  the  reflection, 
that  the  public  must  support  him,  and  receives  his  pay 
with  pleasure.  As  he  is  at  no  great  ezpence,  he  can 
bear  with  patience  to  be  kept  a  little  longer  from  his 
fan^iiy,  and  family  affairs.  Besides,  were  the  republic 
to  reckon  with  him,  it  might  justly  be  urged,  you 
are  paid  for  a  year's  service,  why  would  you  scruple 
to  serve  out  your  year?  I>>  you  think  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  exact  full  pay,  for  half  service?  ft  is 
with  reluctance,  gentlemen,  that  I  touch  upon  these 
things,  ^hese  are  arguments  proper  only  to  be  used 
with  mercenary  troops.  With  you,  we  would  wish 
to  act  as  with  fellow  citizens,  and  think  it  but  reason- 
able you  act  with  us,  as  with  your  native  country. 
Either  we  should  not  have  undertaken  this  war,  or  we 
should  certainly  support  it  in  a  manner  worthy  the 
Roman  people,  and  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  This  we  can  accomplish,  if  we  press 
the  besieged  with  vigour,  and  not  quit  the  siege,  till  we 
have  crowned  our  hopes,  by  making  ourselves  mtisters 
of  the  city.  If  we  had  no  other  motive  for  our  |>erse- 
verance,  by  Hercules,  the  shame  of  raising  the  block- 
ade, ought  to  be  more  than  sufficient.  For  the  sake 
of  one  woman,  a  city,  in  former  times,  was  besieged 
for  the  space  of  ten  years,  by  the  united  power  of 
Greece ;  and  pray,  how  far  were  they  from  home  ? 
What  countries,  what  seas  intervened?  Shall  we  then 
scruple  to  carry  on  a  siege  for  twelve  roouths»  within 
twenty  miles;  nay,  almost  within  sight  of  Rome?  It 
cannot  be  alledged,  that  the  cause  of  the  war  is  a  trif- 
ling affair,  or  that  we  had  not  a  sufiicient  provocation 
'  to  persist  in  the  prosecwUou  ol  \V.  ^:^««^  vxmea  have 
'  tbey  rejievved  husl\Va\e^.    It^  xax»»  ^i  ^^»Kfc>^v^  ^w:^^\ 
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*  kept  their  faith.    A  tbootuid  times  hate  they  ravaged 

*  oar  lands :  at  their  iiifltijs;aiioo,  the  Fideoates  re%-oJted : 
'  they  botchered  the  ookmiei  tie  had  planted  at  Fadeos?  : 
«  it  was  they  who«  ouotnry  to  the  law  of  nations,  caosed 
'  oor  ambaandora  to  be  assasnoaied.  ll»ey  have  en- 
'  deavonred  to  arm  all  Etroria  against  ns,  nur  have  they 

*  yet  given  over  their  intrigoet.  Nay,  tficy  were  with- 
'  in  an  ace  of  offering  violeooe  to  oor  amba»adors»  igirheu 

*  they  were  demanding  satisfoctioo  for  dangers  sos-^ 
«  tained.' 

CHAP.    V. 

JuMttMi  n  conlMiitfliofs.  - 

jfaRE  these  the  enemies  we  Rbuald  Ueat  with  le^ 
'  nity  ?  have  they  any  title  to  be  iodolged  with  a  re<r 
'  spite  ?  Bat,  suppose  ail  these  motives  forcible  as  ihey 
'  are>  were  to  go  for  nothing,  will  not  these  which  fow 

*  low»  have  some  weight  with  yon  ?  Their  cny  is  wr* 
'  rounded  with  considerable  works,  which  «keep  them 
'  shot  op  within  their  walli^  Xheir  lands .  either  ly 
'  withoatcnitivation,  or  are  totally  mined  by  the  war. 
'  Were  we  to  take  otf  our  army,  tbe  consequence  is  evi* 
'  dent ;  prooipted  by  a  desire  of  revenge,  and  still  more 

*  fay  necessity^  which  the  loises  they  liave  sustained  lay 
'  them  under  to  plunder,  will  they  not  immediately  ie« 

*  taliate  upon  as  ?  Were  we  to  listen  to  your  tribunes, 
'  we  would  not  remove  the  war,  bat  draw  it  home  into 
« -onr  own  country.  And  alter  all,  what  are  these  pe- 
'  cnliar  advantages,  which  these  good  tribunes  would 
^  subsUlnte,  in  place  of  fny  to  the  soldiers,  of  which 
'  they  would  wish  to  deprive  them?  The  soldiers,  with 
'  immense  labour,  have  drawn  a  ditch  and  rampart 
'  through  a  large  tract  of  ground.  On  these,  at  first, 
'  they  only  raised  a  few  forts  but  since  the  army  has 
'  been   reinforced,  they  have  multiplied  them  prodi- 

*  gbosly.  They  have  erected  redoubts,  not  only  against 
'  the  town,  but  against  Etruria  also,  to  prevent-  the  aid 
'  which  might  be  sent  from  thence.    Why  need  I  men- 
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*  lion  towers*,  galleries t>  mantaleis:!:,  and  all  tbe  other 

*  engines  used  in  sieges  ?  After  we  have  bestowed  so 

*  nioch  labour,  and  brought  our  works  to  such  perfec* 
'  tion ;  say,  do  you  think  it  would  be  pixident  to  aban- 
.'  don  tben^  now,  that  we  may  go  the  Same  rooad  of 
'  sweat  and  labour  to  replace  them  at  the  opening  of 
'  the  summer  campaign?  Is  it  not  much  more  easy  to 

*  defend  the  works  already  constructed,  to  pushdn  the 
/  siege  with  vigour  and  firnxness,  till  we  accomplish,  our 

'designs?  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  long  standing,  if 
'  we  go  on  without  interruption,  and  do  not  ourseJves 
'  frustrate  our  hopes,  by  our  own  delays  and  remissness. 
'  I  only  speak  of  the  labour  we  must  undergo,  and  tho 
'  time  we  must  lose. .  But  this  is  not  all.  By  protracting 
'  the  war,  we  expose  ourselves  to  a  much  a  greater  daiv 
'  ger.  Do  we  sit  down  without  the  least  ooncem,  whi)st 
'  the  states  of  Etruria  meet  so  frequently,  to  deliberate 
*•  on  sending  aid  to  Veii  ?  As  matters  now  stand,  they 

*  are  disgusted  with  the  Vejentes,  they  haTe  them,  and 
'  will  not  interpose  for  their  relief.  Nay,  for  them,  we 
«  may  taktf  Veii  when  we  can  j  but,  who  caiv  divine, 'if 
'  we  intermit  our  operations,  that  they  will  be  of  the 

*  same  mind  same  time  hence  }  Only  give  them  a  little 
'  respite,  and  you  will  see  how  their  embassies  will  be 
<  reiterated  and  redoubled.  The  circumstance  of  esta- 
«  blishing  monarchy  at  Veii,  which  alone  gives  umbrage 
'  to  the  Etrurians,  may  change  in  an  instant,  either  by 
'  the  general  consent  of  the  state,  to  reinstate  them  into 

*  favour  with  the  Etrurians,  or  by  a  voluntary  resigna- 
'  tion  in  the  king  himself,  who  may  not  be  willing  that 

*  his  sovereignty  should  interfere  with  the  good. of  his 
«  country.     Only  consider  seriously,  the  train    of  evils 

*  They  were  made  of  wood,  to  move  on  four,  or  more  wheels, 
placed  within  them  so  as  not  to  be  seen.  They  consisted  of  ten  or 
more  stories,  as  occasion  required,  and  closely  floored.  They  con- 
tained tbe  cranes,  scaliug-ladders,  [^c.  and.  brought  them  up  to 
the  walls. 

f  These  were  made  of  rafters,  and  were  eight  feet  high,  seven    ' 
broad,  and  sixteen  long.     They  were  roofed  with  planks  and  hur- 
dles ;  their  sides  were  wickered  viith  twigs,  and  covered  with  raw 
bides.     Tbey  moved  on  secret  wheels,  like  the  towers. 

}  They  moved  also  on  secret  wheels,  but  their  roofs  and  fronts 
were  sloped ;  they  were  us%d  \ti  d^\%"gv\x^<ix  ^\Uva^  up  trenches,  !«• 
yeUiug  and  bringing  up  Ux«  \>aV.Uiv\\^  x^m^  Vi  >2i>si  ^^v 
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'  that  must  be  conseuoent  on  the  measures  prescribed 

*  by  your  tribuoes.  The  kxs  ef  worli^  constructed  with 
'  so  much  labour,  the  impeodiog  devastation  of  our 
'  coootry,  and  ail  Etruria  about  our  ears,  in  place  of  the 
'  single  state  of  Veii.  These,  tribunes,  are  3'our  wise 
<  maxims,  yery  like  the  prescriptions  of  an  empiric  by 

*  Jove,  who  by  administering  palatable  meat  and  drink 

*  to  his  patient,  lengthenii  out  the  disease,  and  perhaps 

*  renders   it  incurable,  whereas  by  the  application  of 

*  stronger  medicines^  he  might  have  quickly  recovered.' 

CHAP.    YL 


'S. 


Appiut  m  Continuation, 


lUPPOSE  a  winter  campaign  were  not  essential  in* 
^  deed  to  the  success  of  the  present  war,  it  must  certain- 
'  ly  be  of  the  highest  importance  with  respect  to  mili- 
'  tary  discipline,  to  aocustom  the  soldiers,  not  only  to 
'  enjoy  the  victories  they   acquire^  but  also,  when  ob- 

*  staples  come  in  the  way,  not  to  be  overcome  by  their 
'  continuance,  but  wait  the  issue  of  their  hopes,  though 

'*  it  may  be  deferred  beyond'  their  expectation ;  to  con-     ' 

*  tinue  the  war  during  the  winter,  if  it  cannot  be  ended 
'  in  summer,  and  not,  like  birds  of  passage,  look  round 
'  for  houses  and  a  rafe  retreat,  as  soon  as  autumn  comes 

*  on.     Shall  keenness  for  sport,  and  the  pleasure  of  hnnb- 

*  ing,  pray,  draw  men  over  mountains  and  through  fo* 

*  rests,  amidst  frost  and  snow ;  and  shall  we  not  shew  the 

*  same  patience  in  a  necessatry  war,  that  we  chuse  to 
'  discover  in  our  sport  and  parties  of  pleasure  ? — Do  we 
'  believe  that  our  soldiers  are  so  soft  and  enervated,  ei- 
'  ther  in  body  or  mind,  that  they  cannot  stand  a  single 
'  winter  in  the  camp,  nor  stay  so  long  from  home  ?  Like 

*  those  who  carry  on  a  war  by  sea,  must  they  watch  the 
'  changes  of  the  weathcr»and  observe  seasons,  being  in- 

*  capable  of  bearing  heat  or  cold  ?  Were  any  one  to  tefl 

*  them  so,  they  would  certainly  be  put  to  the  blush,  and 

*  answer   with  indignation,  that  they  were  efleniinate 

*  neither  in   mind  nor  body ;  and  to  them   a   winter^s 

*  campaign  was  no  greater  hardship  than  a  summei-'s  : 
«  that  they, never  commissioned  the  tribunes  to  h^  "^^-^^ 

«  caiw  for  their  cowardice  andefi^nuw^vi'j  v  ^^^^Xj^ax^^ 
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'  had  forgutj  it  was  not  in  the  shade,  nor  under  the  roof, 
<  that  their  ancestors  had    established  the   tribonitian 

*  power.     These  are  sentiments  worthy  your  soldiers, 

*  worthy  of  the  Roman  name :  not  to  have  a  view  only 

*  to  the  siege  of  Vcii,  nor  to  the  war  we  arc  carrying  on 
«  at  present,  but  to  regard  the  estalslishment  of  oar  repu- 
'  tation,  for  other  wars,  and  other  enemies,  in  time  to 
'come.     Do  you  think  that  a  judgment  will   not  be 

*  formed  of  us  from  our  behayiouront|ris  occasion?  And 
«  that  it  is  a  matter  of  indifiference,  whether  the  neigh- 

*  bouring  nations  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  if  a  city 
«  can  only  sustain  the  first  ardour  of  the  Romans,  whien 
'  is  of  no  long  duration,  there  would  be  nothing  more  to 

*  fear  ?  Will  it  not  establish  the  terror  of  the  Romaa 

*  name,  when  it  is  remarked,  that  neither  the  long  con- 
'  tinuance  of  a  tedious  siege,  nor  the  rigours  of  winter, 

*  can  induce  a  Roman  army  to  give  up  a  place  they 

*  have  once  invested  ;  that  they  have  not  yet  learned  to 
'  put  an  end  to  a  v?ar,  in  any  other  Way,  than  by  vic- 
'  tory ;  and  that  they  value  tbemf^elves  as  much  upon 
'  their  perseverance,  as  their  impetuosity,  in  their  at- 

•  '  tacks?  Perseverance  is  necessary  in  eveiy  kind  of  war 
'  whatever,  but  in  sieges  indispensably  so  ;  because  most 
^  cities  are  rendered  impregnable  by  fortifications  and 

*  their  natural  situation,  they  require  time,  and  to  be  in 

*  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  compel  them  to  a 
'  surrender..  This  will  be  the  case  with  Veii,  if  the  tri- 
'  bunes  of  the  people  go  not  over  to  the  side  of  the  ene- 

*  my,  and  give  the  Vejentes  that  assistance  at  Rome, 
'  which  they  look  for  in  vain  in  Etruria.  Could  any 
'  thing  have  happened  more  to  the  wishes  of  the  VejeD* 
'  tes,  than  to  see  Rome  first,  and  then  the  camp,  having 

*  catched  the  infection,  torn  in  pieces  by  divisions?  Soch, 
'  at  the  same  time,  upon  honour,  is  the  firmness  of  the 

*  Vejentes,  that  not  even  the  pressures  of  a  long  siege, 
«  nor  the  burthen  of  a  new  king,  have  brought  about 

*  the  least  disturbance  among  them.  The  refusal  of  aid 
'  from  Etruria  has  not  excited  them  to  mutiny.  To  at- 
'  tempt  a  sedition  therd,  would  be  punished  witfi  imroe- 
'  diate  death ;  no  man  dares  mutter  /Aere,  what^you  speak 
'  out  with  impunLty*  Whoever  deserts  his  coloors^  or 
'  abandons  hi»  post,  \«  &ut«  ^^^  \.\v^  \a&\\\v^<(^    But  here, 

*  they  who  advise,  uqI  ovi^ot  v«o " ^^\«i%  \s^  ^li^^^'^ 
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'  armies,  to  quit  the  colours,  and  leave  the  camp  m  a 
'  body,  in  oqr  assemblies,  are  listened  to  with  attention  ; 
'  nay,  whatever  a  tribune  of  the  people  is  pleased  to  ad- 
'  vance,  were  it  to  betray  your  country,  aiMl  sink  the  com-* 
'  monweaitii,  him  you  accustom  yourselves  to  hear  with 

*  patience.  Infatuated  with  the  charms  of  the  power  of 
/  your  tribunes^  vou  suffer  the  grossest  crimes  to  ly  con- 
'  cealed  under  it.     Jt  only  remains  for  them  to  cany 

*  -the  9ame  spirit  of  revolt  into  the  camp,  which  they  are 
'  labouring  to  foment  in  your  assemblies,  and  by  their 

*  seditious  harangues,  corrupt  the  army,  and  teach  them 
'  to  be  disobedient  to  their  officers.     For  such  now  is  the 

*  complexion  of  liberty  at  Rome,  that  to  disregard  the 

*  senate,  the  magistrates,  the  laws,  the  customs  of  our  an«  ^ 
'  ceuors  the  regulations  of  the  fathers,  and  all  military 

'  discipline  whatever,  passes  for  spirit'/ 

CHAP.    VII. 

The  works  qf  Veii  in  flames ; — repaired  hy  the  Romans*'--' 
Extraordinary  unanimity  between  tie  Orders. 

£\PPl\JS  was  already  a  match  for  the  tribunes  in  their 
own  assemblies^  when  the  news  of  a  toss  at  Veii,  which 
nobody  could  have  dreamed,  would  have  produced  such 
an  effect,  all  at  once  turned  the  scale  entirely  in  his  fa- 
vour, cemented  more  strongly  the  orders  of  the  state,  and 
inspired  them  with  new  ardour  for  pushing  the  siege 
with  more  vigour.than  ever.    . 

For  when  they  had  raised  a  mount  *  near  the  town 
and  had  only  to  fix  the  galleries  to  the  walls ;  as  the 
Romsrns  were  more  intent  nn  carrying  on  their  works  by 
day,  than  guarding  them  in  the  night,  a  port  was  open- 
ed all  of  a  sudden,  whence  multitudes^  sallied  out  armed 
with  lighted  torches,  and  set  6 re  to  the  works.  In  an  in- 
stant, these  works,  which  had  taken  so  long  a  time  in  the 
construction,  were  all  in  flames;  and  numbers,  who  en- 
deavoured to  extinguish  them,  lost  their  labour,  and  their 
lives  into  the  bargain,  either  by  the  (ire,  or  the  sword. 

*  The  Agger  was  made  of  fascines,  stones  and  e)arlb,  composed 
of  baltsteri  crossing  each  other  In  form  of  a  Lattice  i  its  hei^M. 
was  short  of  the  trails^  as  it  had  woodeu  to^exs  w^^^VX^  Q\«t\^V 
pias  ibem,  ' 
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When  tbe  news  of  this  'disaster  reached  Rome,  the 
feelings  of  every  citizen  were  discernible  i^  their  looks, 
and  the  senate  was  greatly  concerned,  from  aa  appfe- 
hensioiiy  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  a  sediti'oo 
in  the  city  as  weil  as  in  the  camp,'  for  the  tiibanes  Woald 
not  fail  to  crow  over  the  commonwealth;  as  on  a' victory 
obtained.     Bat  instantly  those  who,  'by  their  valuation, 
were  in  the  rank  of  knights,  though  they  had'notliorKS 
assigned  them  by  the  public,  having  prevfously  concert* 
ed  among  themselves,  applied  directTv  to  the  senate;  and 
having  obtained  an  audience,  otfered  to  equip  themselves 
at  their  own  expence,  for  the  public  service.     For  this 
g^erogs  oflice,  the  senate  thanked  them  in  the  politest 
terms ;  and  the  news  being  circulated  throtigh  the  foram 
and  the  city,  brought  the  people,  in  a  moment,  to  tbe 
senate-house  by  the  lump;  declaring  that  Hhey  were  of 
that  order  which  now  served  on  foot;  and  though  it  was 
out  of  their  turn,  tliat  they  were'  ready  to  serve  at  Veii, 
or  wherever  the  senate  should  be  pleased  to  lead  them ; 
at  the  same  time,  were  they  led  to  Veii,  they  declared. 
that  they  would  not  return  before  that  city  was  taken. 

The  joy  excited  by  a  proposal*  so  generous,  was  ex- 
cessive. The  people  were  not  ordered  the  thanks' of  the 
house  to  be  returned  by  the  magistrates,  as  had  been 
done  with  respect  to  the  knights;  nor  were,  any  of  them 
called  into  the  senate- house,  to  hear  their  answer  ;  The 
senators  could  not  keep  within  doors ;  but  out  they  ran, 
and  from  an  eminence,  every  one  in  particular,  by  his 
words  and  gestures,  expressed  to  the  multitude  that  were 
standing  below  in  the  comitium,  the  general  gladness 
and  exultation  ;  such  unanimity,  they  cried  out,  .would 
render  Rome  happy, — invincible, — eternal.  They  prais- 
ed the  knights,  they  praised  the  commons:  nay,  tney  ex- 
tolled the  day, — the  glorious  day  !  They  acknowledged 
the  senate  was  now  outdone"  in  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence. Tlie  two  orders  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  weeping  tears  of  joy,  till  at  length  the  fathers  ware 
called  back  into  the  house,  where  they  enacted,  that 
'  The  military  tribunes  should,  in  an  assembly  of  the 
'  people,  return  thanks  to  both  horse  and  foot,  in  name 
<  of  the  Republic,  and  assure  them  that  the  senate  would 
'  never  forget  the  veg^T^  xYv^"^  VwA  ^W^^tw  Ujftir  -country 
'  en  this  occasion  \  ^i^A,  to^x^w^x^  q\^^\^^>^^  ^"^ 
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'  ToIuDteers  should  receive  pay,  as  if  they  had  been  le- 
*  Tied  in  form.' 

On  this  occasion  too^  a  certain  pay  was'  instituted  for 
the  horse;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  cavalry  in 
general  began  to  receive  pay  out  of  the  treasury.  The 
new  army  of  volunteers  were  conducted  to  Veii:  the 
works  that  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy  were  not 
only  restored,  but  new  ones  constructed.  Provisions  were 
conveyed  from  the  city  with  more  care  and  diligence 
than  ever,  that  nothing  necessary  might  he  wanting  ta 
an  army  that  deserved  so  well  of  the  Republic. 

CHAR    Yin. 

TTte^  Falisci  and  VejcnUs  support  Veii,  and  beat  the  Boman$, 
Miumderaianding  qf  the  Genaais,    A.  R.  331.  ' 

J.  HE  military  tribunes,  for  the  following  year,  were 
C.  Servilius  Ahala,  for  the  third  time ;  Q.  Servilius,  L. 
Virginias,  Q.  Sulpicios,  A.  Manlius,  a  second  time,  and 
Manias  Sergius,  a  second  time  also.  Whilst  those  tri- 
bunes were  totally  intent  upon  the  war  with  the  Vejen- 
tes,  by  the  negligence  of  the  governor  of  the  fort  at 
Anzur,  in  giving  furloughs  to  the  soldiers,  and  admitting 
the  Vob^ian  mierchants  without  reserve,  the  centinels  at 
the  gates  were  betrayed,  and  the  fort  surprised.  Few 
of  thie  .garrison  fell  in  it ;  as  all  of  them  but  such  as  were 
sick,  followed  the  business  of  sutlers  in  the  adjacent 
coonfry  and  neighbouring  towns.  Neither  did  they  suc- 
ceed better  at  \e\\,  where  the  whole  care  of  the  public 
ceotc^red.  For  the  Roman  generals  hated  one  another 
more  heartily  than  they  did  the  enemy ;  besides  that  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  Capenates  and  Falisci  had  ren- 
dered the  Vejentes  more  formidable. 

These  two  Etrurian  nations  were  not  without  their  fears, 
that  were  Veii  to  fall,  they  would  be  the  next  whom  the 
Romans  would  attack,  as  lying  most  contiguous  for  that 
«  pdrpose.  The  Falisci  had  laid  themselves  open  to  the 
resentment  of  the  Romans,  by  taking  part,«on  a  former 
occasion,  with  the  Fidenates,  when  at  war  tvith  the  Re- 
public ;  and  now  having  sent  deputies  up  and  down 
among  the  neighbouring  statei*,  they  bound  \fe.^\»&^\s^%. 
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by  an  oath,  and  marched  with  their  armies  to  Veii,  when 
least  expected.  They  happened  to  attack  that  qoarterof 
the  camp  where  Mauius  Serglus  commanded,  and  caus- 
ed the  greatest  terror  and  dismay  i  for  the  Romans  were 
persuaded  that  allEtruria  was  up  in  arms,  and  badal- 
ready  arrived  in  prodigious  numbers.  The  same  opinion 
prevailed  among  the  besieged  in  the  city,  and  encourag- 
ed them  to  make  a  sally. — Thus  was  the  Roman  camp 
assaulted  on  both  sides,  and  whilst  they  ran  up  and  down, 
charging  here  and  there,  they  could  neither  keep  back 
the  Vejente^  within  their  fortifications,  nor  defend  their 
own  lines,  so  as  to  repel  ihe  enemy,  on  the  outside* 

The  only  resource  tbey  had,  was  in  the  hopes  of  as-- 
sistance  from  the  greater  camp,  as  some  of  the  legions 
might  make    head   against  the  CapenateM  laind  Falisci,. 
whilst  others  withstood  the  sallies  of  the  townsmen;  bat 
Virginius,  between  whom  and  Sergius  there  was  a  secret 
misunderstanding,  had  the  command  of  that  camp*  When 
he  was  told,  that  most  part  of  their  redoubts  were  at- 
tacked, their   lines  broke  through,  and  the  enemy  ad- 
vancing On  both  sides,  be  kept  bis  troops  under  aniii» . 
saying  at  the  sattie  time,  that  if  there  was  any  need  d' 
assistance,  his  colleague  would  certa'mly^send  him^word.  . 

The  arrogance  of  the  one,  was  equalled  by  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  other,  who  scorned. to  ask-aaststance  from  one 
he  haled,  and  chose  rather  to  bu  defeated  by  the  enemy, 
than  be  obliged  to  his  fellow  eitizeji  for  victory y'  For  a 
considerable  time,  the  troops,  thus  charged  on  both  sides, 
suflered  exceedingly  ;  at  last  having  abandoned  their 
works,  a  very  few  escaped  to- the  grand  camp«.tbe  gtreat^ 
est  part,  with  Sergius  himself,  having  made  the  best  of 
their  way  to  Rome^  As  he  laid  the  whole  blame  on  his 
colleague,  Virginius  was  sent  for,  and  the  command 
given  to  their  lieutenants  during  their  absencov  The 
affair  was  laid  before  the  senate,  when  the  two  colleagues 
ran  into  invectives  against  each  other.  ¥qw  of  the  sena- 
tors consulted  the  public  interest  upon  this  occasion,  but 
stood  up  in  defence  of  one  or  other  of  the  deUnqneots,  as 
private  frieirdship  or  faxourdetermioedtbenu.. 
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CHAP.  IX, 

Suspcndon  of  the  old,  and  election  of  new  Magistrates 


T, 


HE*  principal  of  the  senate  were  of  opinion,  that  they 
ought  not  to  wait  tor  the  osoal  lime  of  eiections,  but  in* 
stHUtly  proceed  to  the  elect ioif  of  new  mihtary  tribunes* 
who  should  cmter  upon  office  on  the  finit  of  October. 
The  opinion  met  with  general  approbation  ;  nor  did  the 
other  military  tribunes  make  (he  leajtt  objection.  But  Ser- 
gius  and  Virginius,  on  whose  account  alone,  it  was  evident 
the  senate  were  displeased  with  that  year's  magistrates* 
first  intreated  that  they  might  not  be  disgraced,  and  at 
last  entered  a  protest  against  the  decree  of  the  senate* 
declaring  they  would  not  quit  their  office  till  the  thir- 
*  teeoth  of  December,  the  usual  time  for  the  election  of  new 
magistrates.  ^ 

During  these  disputes,  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who* 
nmch  against  their  inclination,  bad  been  quiet,  whilst 
harmony  prevailed,  and  the  afiairs  of  the  republic  were 
in  a  prosperous  train ;  began  all  of  a  sudden  to  assume 
an  imperious  tone,  and  threatened  the  military  tribunes 
with  instant  imprisonment,  if  they  did  not  obey  the  or- 
ders of  the  senate.  Then  C.  Scrvilius  Ahala,  tribune  of 
the  soldiers*  addressing  himself  to  the  tribunes  :  '  As  to 
'  yon  and  yonr  menaces,'  said  he*  '  I  should  not  be  dis« 

*  pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  proving^  that  you  have 

*  not  more  courage  to  execute,  than  right  to  threaten* 

*  But  the  decrees  of  the  senate  must  be  obeyed.  Where- 
«  fore,  tribunes,  let  us  have  no  more  of  your  interfering 
'  in  our  disputes,  to  make  that  a  pretence  for  dojng  in« 

*  justice;  and  my  colleagues  shall  submit  themselves  to 
'-the  pleasure  of  the  senate,  or  if  they  should  persist  in 
'  being  refractory,  I  shall  instant-ly  name  a  dictator*  who 

*  will  know  how  to  oblige  them  to  quit  their  office.*^ 
This  discourse  was  applauded  by  the  whole  assembly, 

the  senators  being  very  much  pleased,  that  a  more  cer* 
tain  and  consistent  method  was  found  out  for  keeping 
magistrates  in  order,  than  the  thunder  of  the  tribunitian 
power.  Sergius  and  Virginins  being  thus  reduced  to 
obedience,  the  military  tribunes,  with  ct>\i\ccvf^Tv  ^:»^^^vX% 
betd  the  Comitia,  aud  elected  «ucce«aQTS»  vi\tf^  m^x^  v^ 
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enter  upon  office  the  first  of  October,  pi:evious  to  which 
th^y  gave  in  their  own  resigi^tion. 

CHAP.  X. 

Exertions  qfthe  Tribunes  to  prevent  Levies  andpaymeiU  of 

Taxes, 


D 


'URING  the  administration  of  L.  Valerius  Potitusy  a 
fourth,  A{.  Furius  Camillus,  Manias  iBoiilius  Maniercinas, 
a  third,  Curius  Cornelius  Cossus,  a  second  time,  Caeso 
Pabius  Ambustus,  and  L.  Julius  Julus,  who  were  elected 
military  tribunes  with  consular  power,  at  this  time,  there 
was  sufficient  business  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Wan 
were  multiplied  upon  their  hands,  all  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  Vejentes,  the  Capenates,  (he  Falisci,  and  the 
Volsci,  in  order  to  recover  Anxur.  Moreover.at  Rome, 
they  had  no  small  difficulty  in  making  the  Ijeviesand  coU 
lecting  the  taxes.  The  co-optation  of  two  tribunes,  be- 
came another  bone  of  contention,  and  the  trial  of  the  two 
military  tribunes,  who  had  just  divested  themselves  of 
consular  power,  raised  no  small  contention. 

To  raise  the  levies  however,  was  the  first  business  of 
the  military  tribunes.  Nor  were  the  young  men  only 
inrolled,  but  the  x)ld  were  also  obliged  to  give  in  then 
names,  to  serve  as  a  city  guard.  The  more  ilumeroQS 
the  levies,  the  more  money  became  necessary  for  their 
pay,  which,  as  it  fell  upon  those  who  remained  at  home, 
it  was  paid  with  no  good  will,  as  they  too  did  the  duty  of 
soldiers,  and  served  the  state,  when  they  acted  io  quality 
of  city  guards. 

These  things  sufficiently  hard  in  themselves,  were 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  seditious  harangues  of  the  tri- 
bune<t,  who  insisted,  that  pay  .had  been  established  foi^ 
the  soldiers,  with  no  other  view,  but  to  ruin  one  half  of 
the  citisjens  by  the  hardships  of  war,  and  the  other,  by 
impositions  they  weie  hot  able  to  support,  *  Why,'  pur- 
sued they,  '  one  war  has  already  been  spun  oat  to  the 

♦  third  year,  and  designedly  mismanaged,  to  protract  it 

*  still   longer.      At  one  single  levy,  armies  have  been 

•  raised  for  four  separate  wars,  and  both  boys  and  old 
/  men  mustered  to  cotv\^\e\a  them.  Now,  they  no  lon- 
^  jg^er  make  ?Lny  d\i!feteuce  \]^tXN^^^vv  v(vo\Si\  -^s^^  ^vv^e^ssax  : 
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'  — ^No  rest  at  all  for  the  poor  Pkbetans  wbo  after  all 
'  their  other  hardships,  are  now  taxed,  altboogfa  they  bad 
'  brought  back  sotbing  from  the  wars,  bat  bodies  worn 
'  out  with  (atigtie,  wounds,  and  old  age ;  and  at  home, 
'  foaod  their  farms  DncaltiTaled  throog^  the  long  absence 
'  of  their  owners;   and  y«^  DOtwithstaodiDg  the  ruinous 

*  state  of  their  afi^irs,  tribute  they  mutt  pay.  Thus  does 
'  -the  pay  of  the  army  retora  accumulated  to  the  state,  is 

*  if  it  had  been  let  oat  at  interest.' 

Besides  the  levies,  taxe!^  and  other  cases  of  morie  im- 
portance, at  the  election  of  the  Plebeian  tribunes,  the 
number  could  not  be  completed^  The  Patricians  strug- 
gled hard  to  get  some  of  their  order-  co-opted  to  £11  up 
the  vacant  places ;  and  when  they  fauled  in  that  attempt, 
they  carried  that  two  I^ebeians,  C.  Lacerius,  and  M. 
Acuttos,  should  be  elected,  and  that  no  doubt,  by  mean^ 
of  their  own.  influence,  for  the  purpose  of  invalidating 
the  tribonian  law. 

CHAP.    XI. 

Pro$ecutum  of  Sergius  and  Virgimus.  ^ 

j^xMONG  t^ose  who  had  been  chosen,  there  happ<(ned 
to  be  one  Trebonius,  who  believed  that  nothing  less  was 
due  to  bis  name  and  family,  than  the  defence  of  a  law 
instituted  by  one  of  bis  ancestors.  He  exclaimed, '  That 
the  military  tribunes  had  extorted  what  some  of  the 
Patricians  had  sued  for  in  vain,  as  they  bad  found  in 
their  first  attempt;  that  the  Trebohian  law  was  infring- 
ed, and  a  co-option  of  tribunes  effected,  not  by  the 
sufiirages  of  the  people,  but  by  the  authority  of  the 
Patricians,  and  the  matter  was  now  come  to  that  pass^ 
tliat  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  were  either  actually 
Patricians*  or  their  creatures.  The  sacred  laws  were 
prostituted,  and  the  power  of  the  tribunes  trampled  un- 
der foot:  and  he  insisted  all  these  were  owing  to  the 
fraudulent  practices  of  the  Patricians,  and  the  wicked* 
hess  and  treachery  of  his  colleagues.' 
Whilst  not  only  the  senators,  but  even  the  tribunes, 
the  co-opted  as  well  as  the  elected,  had  incurred  the 
odium  of  the  people,  these  of  the  college,  P.  CuralvM^^ 
Ml  Mililius,  and  M.  Minutius,  afrivd  q^  \oi\w^  S^v&wx^^ 
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tcrest,  to  divert  the  public  odium  from  tbemaelves,  raa 
open  mouthed  against  Sergiusand  Virginius,  the  mi4ilary 
tribunes  of  the  former  year,  and  cited  them  to  take  their 
trial. 

They  made   open    proclamation,  '  That  to  such  as 

*  groaned  under  the  burden  of  taxes,  levies^  a  tedious 
^  campaign*  and  the  prolongation  of  the. war ;  who  la- 

*  mented  the  loss  of  their  children,  brothers,  kinsmen, 
'  alid  friends,  that  fatal  day  at  Veii,  they  offered  a  fair 
'  occasion  to  avenge  themselves  and  the  public,  npoo 
'  the  heads  of  two  persons,  Sergius  and  Virginius,  who 
'  were  equally  culpable  and  responsible' for  all  the  mis- 
'  fortuae8  that  had  happened.  Nor  did  this  appear  more 
'  evidently  from  the  indictment  laid  against  them  by  tbfi 
'  prosecutor,  than  the  confession  of  the  criminais,  who 

*  being  equally  conscious  each  of  his  own  guilt,  had  laid 
'  the  blame  upon  one  another,  Virginius  reproaching 
'  Sergius  with  cowardice,  and  Sergius  retorting  on  Vir* 

*  ginius,  his  treachery. '  That  it  was  impossible  they 

*  could  have  acted  a  part  so. shamefully  inconsisteot, 
'  without  the  concurrence  of  the  fathers,  who  were  in 

*  concert,  and  equally  fraudulent  with  them.  With  a 
'  view  to  protract  the  war,  they  had  before  that  lime 
'  given    the  Vejentes  an  opportunity  of  setting  fire  lo 

*  their  works ;  that  now  they  had'  sacrificed  the  anny, 
'  and  delivered  up  the  Roman  camp  to  the  Falisci.  That 
«  their  whole  plan  was  to  keep  the  youth>  till  they  grew 
'  gray,  before  Veii,  that  the  tribunes  might  not  have  it 
'  in  their  power  to  bring  in  a  bill  about  the  partition  of 
«  lands,  or  any  thing  else  respecting  the  interest  of  the 
«  commons,  as  they  had  not  a  sufficient  number  of  citi£ens 
'  to  support  their  bills,  and  make  head  against  the  in- 

*  trigues   of  the  nobles.      That  these  delinquents  had 

*  sentenre  already  passed  against  them  by  the  senate, 
'  the  Roman  people,  and  by  their  own  colleagues.  For 
«  by  a  tJecree  of  the  senate,  they  were  set  aside  as  magi- 

*  strates,  and  when  they  refused  to  abdicate  in  terms  of 
»  that  order;  they  were  compelled  lo  do  it  by  their  col- 
«  leagues,  for  fear  of  a  dictator.  Nor  was  this  all,  for 
«  the  Roman  people  proceeded  to  make  a  new  electiooi 
«  not  as  usual,  on  the  1 3th  of  December,  but  ioslautly  on 
'  the  1  St  of  OcVobet  \  b^c^u^e^  had  they  continued  any 
'  longer  in  office,  xViVa  T^i^\xb\>ft  tGixu^^cv^^  tm^  <«!v.  vosoe. 
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AgJ  ;.ei  these  men,  cnnviciet'  auL'  Kiamned  as  iiier 
have  be-eu  ;H3fbre  r-  many  iribuiais,  iiavf  i.tK-  a^.^uT- 
ance  to ^l^-iear  before  liit  pe(>i)i*:,  ex;»t:ciiijc  k  bt  ac- 
quiitrd,' fhriafriniiig  il»f*T  iiavt  b*^ir  ?uni'.i<-u'iv  i.n.iiat*. 
ed  in  Kisii:^  tbt  ia»ces  two  mullt1i^  i>eiurfr  Uit  Mine. 
Th«y  ^o  not  teem  to  Lnow  the  ififit-reuct  briwefi  dis- 
arxxiTog  ihf^m  ftir  fear  of  further  mii!t:n'ef' umi  puiiisbin? 
them  for  what  il»f  \  have  done.  Were  not  iheir  coU 
leagues  broke  whu  had  committed  110  fault  f  Upon  this 
(xrca<>ioQj  the  R'jmans  ousrhi  to  reca''  those  dispo^iiiuns 
tbev  feh  on  ibcT  laie  deieat,  when  tbev  fcuw  'ijeh* 
army  corered  with  wounds,  flying,  afl'ri^ied,  and  faU 
ling  down  ai  the  rates  ui  Rome,  accusing  no:  ibnuiiej 
nor  the  gods  ■  but  these  two  genera  is.  l*hey  may  reii 
assaredp  that  there  is  not  a  8011!  in  this  asseiubiy,  who 
that  day  did  not  heanily  curse  and  detect  L.  Virginjus 
aiMi  M.  Sergiub,  tiieir  families,  and  all  that  belon<>eil  10 
them.  Is  it  fit  tlien,  that  after  iD%'oking  the  guufr  lo 
punish  these  crim'iials,  that  they  should  receive  the 
least  indui^enct:  from  those  who  hiive  them  in  their 
power,  wbtch  they  unght  to  exert  against  them  f  For 
I  be  gods  are  never  the  e&ecutors  of  vengeance  them- 
selves ;  it  is  enough  that  tiitry  famish  the  injured  with 
an  opportanitj  of  revenge.' 

CHAP.     XII. 

Sergiut  and  Vinpinhts  condemned,     A  Pfebeian  elected  to 
the  nalztary  Trilnmesltip  for  thefiru  time 

J.  HE  people^  irritated  by  the«e  harangues,  condemoed 
the  crimiaais  ^^cb  in  a  6oe  of  1O,000  asses  of  brass,* 
nor  would  crjve  any  ear  to  Sergius's  plea,  of  the  chance 
and  fortune  of  war,  oor  to  Virgin ius's  iatreaty,  not  to  ren- 
der faim  more  unhappy  at  home  than  he  had  been  in  the 
field.  Tbe  resentment  of  the  people  bein^  turned  totally 
against  tiiese  two  generals,  quite  caraceiled  the  remem* 
bmnceof  tbe  co-optation  of  tribunes,  andof  thetreac'fjer-> 
oos  attempt  upon  tbe  Trebontan  law.  Tbe  tribuned,  after 
this  viciory,  to  gi%'e  the  people  an  immediate  return  for 
their  feateuce,  published  the  Agrarian  law,  and  forbade   ■ 


^, 
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the  us  to  be  colbctct^  aJtluntgh  Um] 
to  Kipporv  and  ibtk  military  aSain 
a  tniD,  that  ibay  ware  like  to  come  I 
out  tba  efibaion  of  bload.  For  the  c 
lort  before  Vaiii  waa  RcoTered  and  a 
redoabt*^  The  tribanei,  M.  £iDilj 
tsMamanded  tbere.  ,  M.  Furius  led  ' 
Faliici,  aad  Cu.  Corneliui  agaioit 
not  aa  enetriy  appeared';  bowser, 
coniiderable  booty,  and  laid  waste  tl 
isg  tbeit  village*  and  conaaming 
jUMdliiig  nitb  tbcir  tomw,  either 
,  tbern. 

Bariag  plandered  the  landi  of 
tasipiecl  to  take  Anzar  1^  atflrm,  bi 
high,  tbe7  were  diuppoiotedk  aw 
aiege  into  a  blockade  by  suroundiD 
rampart.  The  preViiice  of  the  Vols 
leries  PoUtu.  Wtfiltt  these  mititar; 
train,  an  iutf  ilJae  dWiaioa  m.ve  thei 
tbao  atl  the  foreiga  wars  in  which 
Ai  the  trtbniiei  woeld  not  suffer  ibe 
coaaeiiueDtly  no  rematances  harini 
cummandera,  ibe  soldiers  became  ii 
pay,  which  almost  had  diSiised  the 
throDghoat  the  camp  which  raged  k 

Whilst  the  people  were  in  this  pai 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  rcpresenh 
time  for  eslaklishing  their  liberty, 
honours  of  the  state  from  such  wre 
Viirginius,  to  bold  and  manly  Pleb^: 
went  no  farther,  than  just  to  ascer 
electing  one  of  their  order,  P.  Lie 
dignity  of  military  tribune,  with  •: 
rwt  were  all  Patricians,  vit.  P.  J 
P.-  Mslins,  L_  Furius  Meduttinni 
Volscui. 

'  The  people,  as  well  as  the  »;an  » 
really  amazed  that  they  had  carrie 
Licinios  had  never  borne  any  pufolii 
he  was  an  ancient  senator,  and  now 
doti  Dot  appear  fTotn  wb'^  ^aotA^u 
to  be  the  kni,  and  0:a  ^to^ctve.^ 
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MHirable  station.  Some  belieire^hat  it  was  in  compli^ 
teent  to  his  brother  Cit.  Cornel ius«  who  had  been  miU- 
wry  tribtine  ibe  year  before,  and  had  given  triple  pay 
o  the  soldiers.  Others  ascribe  it  to  a  very  seasonable, 
speech,  in  which  he  recommended  unantmUy  to  both  or- 
MKi^  atnl  had  the  thanks  of  senate  and  people.  The 
'ibuaes  elated  with  this  victory  at  the  election,'  passed 
%tMn  their  opposition  to  the  tax,  which  had  greatly  clog* 
S^  the  wheels  of.  government  Wherefore^  the  mo- 
ley  was  collected  without  any  trouble,  and  remitted  to 
the  army. 

CHAP.    XIII. 

Jin  epidemical  distemper.     Introduction  qf  the  Lectkter^ 
nium,     Drfeal  of  the  Faluci,  Catenates,  ^c, 

./\.NXUR,  in  the  country  of  ihe  Volsci,  was  soon  after 
fetaketi,  owiog  to  the  oegligeuce  of  the  city  guards  upon 
A  huiiday.  This  year  was  remarkable  for  the. severity  of 
the  winter,  and  a  prodigious  fall  of  snow;  insomuch  thffi 
the  roads  were  impassable,  and  the  river  quite  frozen  ap. 
It  had  no  influence,  however,  with  respect  to  provisions, 
as  a  suiiioient  stock  had  been  laid  in  before.  As  P.  Li-^ 
cinius  had  obtained  his  office  without  noiset  and  with 
greater  joy  t)n  the  part  of  the  people,  than  vexation  on 
the  part  of  the  senate,  so  he  executed  it  without  offence 
to  either:  which  engaged,  the  commons  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  raise  Plebeians  to  the  military  tribttaeship» 
nest  election. 

Of  all  the  Patricians  who  offered  their  service,  none 
was  accepted  but  M.  Veturius.  The  centuries  in  gene- 
ral voted  Plebeians  for  the  remaining  places  of  military 
tribunes,  with  consular  pu we r;  namely,  M.  Pbmponiof^ 
C.  Duilius,  Volero  Publiiius,  On.  Genutius,  and  i».  Ati*' 
lios.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  intemperance  of  the 
air,  changing,  suddenly  from  cold  to  heat,  or  to  some 
other  cau^,  the  severe  winter  was  succeeded  by  a  sum* 
mer  gfoss  and  pestiferous  to  all  kinds  of  animals.  A« 
DO  prescription  was  effectuSii  in  removing  a  distemper 
that  seemed  incurable,  the  senate  ordered  the  Sibylline 
books  to  be  consulted. 

T  - 
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The  duumTirs  who  had  the  care  of  perfortniDg  the 
sacred  riteft,  lostituted  the  Lectisternium«*  for  the  fint 
time  at  Rome,  aod  continued  the  festival  for  eight  day% 
having  spread  three  beds,  with  all  the  pomp  and  magoi- 
ficencethe  simplicity  of  these  times  would  admit,  to  a|^ 
p^ase  Apolloj  L&tona,  and  Diana,  Hercules,  Mercuryi 
and  Neptune,  This  ceremony  was  also  celebrated  by 
private  families.  Open  house  was  kept  throughout  the 
whole  city,  and  every  thing  brought  out  to  the  street  to 
be  used  in  common.  Nay,  it  is  said,  that  every  one, 
known  or  unknown,  and  all  strangers,  were  entertained 
with  a  hearty  welcome.  Persons  at  -variance,  laying 
aside  all  animosity  and  disputes,  conversed  with  freedoin 
and  affability,  rrisoqers  were  released  from- their  chains 
during  the  days  of  the  festival,  and  religion  forbade  tfaoM 
to  be  bound,  when  the  ceremony  was  over,  whom  the 
gods  had  set  free. 

In  the  mean  time,  at  Veii,  the  army  had  many  objects 
of  terror,  three  confederate  armies  oeing  ready  to  iiiU 
upon  them  at  once.  Fpr  all  on  a  sudden,  the  Capenakes 
an^Falisci,  having  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Vejen* 
tes  as  before,  invested  the  camp,  so  that  the  Romans 
were  obliged  to  front  three  diiferent  ways,  to  repel  as 
many  diflerent  attacks. 

The  remembrance  of  Sergius  and  Virginius's  fate* 
Lad  a  peculiar  influence  upon  their  behaviour.  The 
troops  in  the  grand  camp,  that  in  the  former  action  had 
been  idle  spectators,  being  instantly  led  round,  fell  upon 
the  rear  of  the  Capenates>  who  had  attacked  the  Roman 
ftlines.  The  battle  being  thus  begun  in  that  quarter,  quite 
disconcerted  the  Falisci;  and  a  sally  very  seasonably 
made  from  the  lesser  camp  during  this  consternation, 
made  them  fairly  show  their  backs.  The  Capenates 
being  thus  repulsed,  the  conquerors  pursued  them  with 
prodigious  slaughter.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  troops 
which  ravaged  tlieir  country,  accidentally  fell  in  with 
the  scattered  remains  of  this  army,  and  cut  them  all  to 
pieces.  Many  of  the  Vejentes,  whilst  they  wei^e  re- 
treating to  the  city,  were  slain  before  their  gates,  which 
were  shut  against  those  who  came  last,  to  prevent  the 
Romans  from  entering  with  them. 

*  From  Lcctos  stcTYiere^  \»  ^x^^^\^\iVi.J^«i. 
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'  unsolicited,  to  the  demand  of  my.gon,  and  the  request 
'  which  I  add  in  his  favour.  ^ 

His  request  was  granted'without  difficulty;  stnd  his  son, 
P.  Licinius,  was  returned  military  tribufie  with  consular 
power,  together  with  those  i^hom  we  have  mentioned 
above.  Titinius  and  Genucius,  military  tribunes,  march- 
ed against  the  Falisci  and  Capeuates,  and  acting  with 
grea^r  bravery  than  prudence,  fell  headlong  Into  au 
aojibuscade.^Genucius  paid  dear  for  his  temerity^  for  be 
was  killed  fighting  valiantly  at  the  head  of  his  troopf. 
'Rtinitts  rallied  |iis  men,  after  they  had  recovered  fcom 
their  firight,  and  having  gained  an  eminence,  drew  them 
up  again  in  order  of  battle ;  but  he  took  care  not  to  risk 
another  engagement  upon  fair  grouad. 

The  disgrace  was  greater  than  all  the  loss  they  suk- 
tained,  which,  however,  in  the  consequence  waH  near 
ptroviog  a  total  defeat,  such  was  the  consternation,  not 
only  at  Rome,  where  fame  had  exaggerated  every  cir* 
ciimstance,  but  also  ip  the  camp  before  Veil.  For  a  re- 
port having  been  circulated  all  over  th^campi  that  the 
victorious  Capenates  and  Falisci  had  cut  off  the  Roman 
troops  with  both  their  generals,  and  were  in  full  march 
and  at  no  great  distance,  with  all  the  Etrurian  youth  for 
Veii,  it  was  with  much  dilHculty  the  soldiers  could  be 
prevented  from  flving  outright.  The  alarm  was  still . 
greater  at  Eerue,  i|»r  there  th«y  wcg;e  persuaded  that  the 
c^mp  at  Veii  was  alre|uiy  attacked,  and  part  of  the  ene- 
my m  full  march  to  ahack  the  city.  The  citizens  flew 
to  the  ramparts;  and  the  ladies,  whom  the  general  con- 
sterjiattoQ  had  driven  gut  of  their  houses,  offered  up  sup- 
plications in  the  temples,  imploring  the  gods,  that  if  the 
Komans  had  by  proper  rites  renewed  the  neglected  cere- 
monies, if  the  prodigies  had  been  duly  expiated,  they 
would  protect  the  temples,  houses,  and  walls  of  Rome 
from  destruction,  and  turn  all  the  present  terror  against 
Veil. 


<.. 
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^•ICHAP.    XIX, 

TTie  DicUUcr  Cumillus  raises  an  army,  drfcats  the  FuUki, 
and  carries  on  new  works  at  Veii. 


B 


^Y  this  tinie^  the  games  and  the  Feriae  Latinae  w«re 
renewed,  the  waters  drained  from  the  Alban  Fake  into 
the  field.s  and  the  destructioQ  of  Veii  at  no  great  distanoe. 
Wherefore,  Furius.CaioilluSj  the  general,  for  whom  the 
fates  had  reserved  the  destruction  of  Veii,  and  the  pro- 
tervatjon  of  his  country,  was  named  dictator,  who  alio 
appointed  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  general  of  the  horie. 
The  change  of  the  general,  in  a  moment  gave  a  wonder- 
ful tarn  to  all  their  affairs.  New  hopes,  new  souls,  seem- 
ed to  animate  the  whole  body  of  the  republic,  and  fortune 
seemed  to  have  come  over  to  the  side  of  the  city. 

His  first  care  was  to  punish  those  who  had  fled  from 
Veii  in  the  sudden  consternation,  with  all  the  strictoess 
of  military  discipline,,  and  therebv  taught  them,  that  an 
enemy  ought  not  to  be  the  principal  object  of  terror  to  a 
soldier. 

Having  Bxed  aday  for  the  levies,  he  in  the  mean  time 
posted  to  Veii,  in  order  to  revive  the  coufage  of  the 
troops  there,  and  tbeti  returned  to  Rome  to  raise  a  new 
army.  Nobody  refused  to  enlist;  foreigners  too,  the 
youth  of  the  Latins ^and  Hernici,  offered  their  service, 
and  came  accordingly,  for  which'  he  thanked  them  in 
full  senate.  When  every  thing  was  ready  for  taking  the 
field,  the  dictator,  by  order  of  the  senate,  made  a  vow  to 
celebrate  the  great  games,*  when  Veii  should  be  taken, 
and  to  rebuild,  and  cjedicate  a-new,  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  Matuta,f  which  had  formerly  been  dedicated 
by  king  Servius  Tu I liu|/  Wherefore,  leaving  the  city 
with  his  army,  and  thereby  raising  the  expectation,,  ra- 
ther than  the  hopes  of  the  people,  he  fell  in  with  the 
Falisci  and  Capenates,  in  the  territory  of  Nepete.l 
Every  action  of  his  was  the  result  of  prudence  and  reason, 

*  Those  of  the  Circus. 

f  Juno,  sister  of  Semele,  aunt  of  Bacchus,  and  wife  of  Atba- 
asas,  was  so  called  at  Home. 
J  Ncj^i. 


■«*«■ 
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and  the  success  as  usual,  was  answerable.  '  He  not  only 
routed  the  enemy  in  the  ehgagipent,  but  took  their 
camp,  where  be  found  considerable  spoils,  of  which  the 
greatest  part  was  remitted  to  the  quaestor,  and  the  re- 
mainder given  to  the  soldiers.  From  thence  be  led  his 
army  to  Veii,  where  he  increased  the  number  of  forts  on 
the  lines,  and  prohibiting  by  proclamation,  all  fighting 
without  orders,  which  bad  often  happened  between  the 
walls  of  the  town  and  the  lines,  in  inconsiderate  skir- 
mishes, be  employed  the  people  in  useful  works. 

He  then  began  the  most  important  and  laborious  work 
of  all,  which  was  to  carry  a  mine  into  the  enemy's  cita- 
del. That  there  might  be  no  intermission  in  the  workr 
and  at  the  same  time  to  ease  the  workmen,  that  thev 
might  not  be  oppressed  with  continual  labour  under 
ground,  he  divided  the  pioneers  into  six  bands,  each  of 
which  wasto  work  six  hours  at  a  .time.  Thus  the  work 
was  carried  on  night  and  day  without  intermission,  till  a 
passage  was  opened  to  the  citadel. 

CHAP.  XX. 

T%e  xoorks  completed'   Disputes  about  dividing  the  spoiL 

X  HB  dictator,  when  he  saw  that  he  must  now  infal- 
libly conquer,  and  that  the  richest  city  of  Italy  was  on 
.the  point  of  falling  into  his  bauds,  where,  of  consequence, 
more  considerable  spoils  would  be  taken  than  had  been 
gained  in  all  their  ibrmer  wars  together;  that  be  might 
neither  djraw  the  anger  of  the  soldiers  upon  himself,  for 
dividing  them  with  too  much  parsimony,  nor  the  envy 
of  the  fathers^  for  distributing  them  with  too  much  pro- 
fusion, wrote  to  the  Senate  to  inform  that  body,  '  That  hv 
«  the  favour  of  the  immortal  gods,  his  own  conduct,  abli 
'  the  perseverance  of  the  soldiers,  Veii  would  soon  be  in 
*  the  bands  of  the  Roman  people.  That,  therefore,  he 
'^  would  be  glad  to  have  their  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
'  disposal  of  the  spoils.^ 

The  senate  ,were  divided  into  two  opinions.  The  one 
was  that  of  Licinios  the  father,  who  being  first  asked  by 
his  SOD,  answered,  that  he  thought  proclamation  should 
be  made,  that  whoever  of  the  citizens  was  de&lccs^^  v^^. 
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sharing  in  the  plunder  of  Veil,  might  repair  to  the  dicta- 
tor's camp.  The  <>4pr  was  the  opinion  of  Ap.  Claudius^ 
who  spoke  warmly  aptinst  this  bounty,  as  being  an  un- 
precedented prodigaUty,  and  inconsistent  with  equity  and 
sound  policy.  That  if  it  was  not  judged  proper,  that  the 
money  taken  from  the  enemy  should  be  lodged  in  tht 
treasury,  exhausted  as  it  was  by  so  many  wars,  he  wouU 
adFise^  that  it  should  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
the  soldiers,  which  would  be  an  ease  to  the  people,  in  re* 
gard  to  the  taxes.  l*hat  thereby  every  family  woukl  be 
equally  sensible  of  the  benefit  of  this  largess,  and  the 
rapacious  hands  of  idle  citizens  would  not  depnve  the 
soldiers  of  the  rewards  so  justly  doe  to  their  labour,  it  be- 
ing usually  observed,  that  the  bravest  and  most  forward 
in  battle^  were  the  Ifiast  active  and  expert  at  plundering. 
Lici^iu^  on  the  other  band,  insisted,  •  that  the  moner 
so  reserved  and  appropriated,  would  be*  a  source  of  end* 
less  discontent,  and  occasion  impeachments,  and  seditions^ 
and  new  laws.     '  It  was  better^  therefore,'  pursued  be, 

*  to  conciliate  to  the  senate;  the  good  will  of  the  multi- 
'  tude,  by  a  bounty  which  Would  relieve  their  present 
'  indigence,  exhausted  as  they  were,  by  the  contributions 
'  of  so  many  year^ ;  and  make  them  sensible  of  the  fruits 
'  t)f  persevering  in  a  war,  in  wliich  they  might  almost 
'  be  said  to  have  grown  old.  That  what  each  man  should 
'  take  with  his  own  band  from  the  enemy,  and  bring 
'  Iiome,  would  give  him  more  pleasure  and  satisfaction 

*  than  a  gifl  of  much  greater  value,  at  the  pleasure  of 
'  another.  That  the  dictator,  in  referring  the  matter  to 
'  the  senat^,  had  no  other  view  on  earth,  but  to  spare 
'  himself  envy  and  reproach.  That  the  senate  also  ought, 
'  from  a  like  regard  to  themselves,  to  refer  the  whole  to 

*  the  disposal  of  the  people,  and  suffer  them  to  take  the 
'  plunder,  as  chance  should  throw  it  in  their  way.'  This 
advice,  which  was  the  most  popular  for  the  senate,  ap» 
peared  to  be  the  safest:  wherefore,  proclamation  was 
made^  that  such  as  wanted  to  share  in  the  plunder^  of 
Veii,  had  only  to  repair  to  the  camp,  which,  in  conse- 
quence, was  soon  filled  with  prodigious  numbers  that 
flocked  thither. 


X  HE  c:-.-^.r  jH-i  vri:  gc:  w  -^v  ia« 
ordered  tot  k.i:  e,i  v  i-x.     ■  O  ?_.-  n  ji 

•  bci)  it  ii  ^j  '-7  ^.'.-fArujM,  aiW  aiHir' 
■  that  I  am  r'^i  '^  airy  acitru<-.;»,u  :•■ 

'  theot  I  detu£  uie  teriiit  pari  ui  '.i^  n, 

•  qiieen  Judo,  ago  aow  rMiieu  d  V-v  , 
'  fellow  01  victor  uui  lu  our  c  y  wuicb  ■ . 
'  ciiyi  &Dil  where  ihou  *hait  pij'>««V'  *  -^t.; 

•  majesty'  Having  Imisiieil  im  in,-.wi, 
being  KuSJciently  annwmus,  he  ,' */«.^  \-. 
made  on  all  sides  of  ihe  plarp  %>  -^.-^  .-, 
sieged  no  opportunity  of  iiiiC'ii^;  -,^-  .•>,' 
the  mine.  The  VejeWes  iievMir^^jv,-: 
betrayed  by  their  own  rfiiM.rr'.  „..i  ,  -i- 
oracles;  tliat  somt!  oltiniir  i.i- ..r  t,i\,  . 
cd  to  partake  of  il>e  &t>'>tU,  h.-.     i  ,^> : 

their  city,  lo  take  «(/   ■*■--.   .»-     .,, 

templesamoDg  the  e:iRni" ,  iim'  i.f.r' 
bourwascome:  a>ul,  ■.,Br»-->--  -■■'  .■  .. 
thattheir  wall*  w^r^  .;  ,..-r 

of  eoetnies,  wereea^L-.-  <.  ^  .,■■., . 

to  the  walU,  onai-ne  n  ^  ^-.t  » 
not  appeared  out  r.f  -  v'r      -.     ^     ^ 
all  ON  a  luddca  w^<  m--,-^  •    '  - 

A  rtory  goes  .-.e— -     --  .  .    ^. .. 
instant,  t»cr\i:,r^Ai_  .      *  t- ,•- 
Diine  hearJ  lite  ■:  -■•■*. 


seized  upos  ■-*  -  -. 
tor.  fiat  lu  :.■>!.  < 
to  lake  w:.a.*.  i  ;■  y 
which  are  £1?^-  v  - 
lotis,  than  (b*  ■.v./ 
finn  or  nSvjt 

A  iei«ct  bM^  <^    ', 
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which  3tood  in  the  citadel  'of  Veii.  Some  attacked  the 
soldiers  behind  as  $bey  defended  the  walls ;  some  nn- 
barred  the  gates ;  and  some  of  them,  whilst  they  were 
pelt^  from  the  house  tops  with  stones  and  tiles  by  the 
women  and  slaves,  set  iire  to  the  houses.  The  whole 
city  resounded  with  the  shouts  of  the  invade]%  and  cries 
of  the  besieged,  mingled  with  the  shrieks  and  lamenta- 
tions of  women  and  children.  In  an  instant,  the  walls 
were  cleared  of  those  who  defended  them,  and  the  gates 
broke  open,  when  part  of  the  Roman  army  entered  in 
whole  battalions,  others  scaled  the  deserted  rampam^  so 
that  the  city  soon  swarmed  with  enemies,  and  the  battle 
raged  in  every  quarter.  However,  afler  a  prodig^ons 
slaughter,  it  began  to  subside,  when  the  dictator  ordered 
the  heralds  to  proclaim  quarter  to  all  who  shonld  lay 
down  their  arms. 

Here  the  slaughter  ended^  and  the  surrender  of  the  on- 
armed  multitude  commenced :  then  also,  with  permiasioo 
of  the  dictator,  the  soldiers  fell  to  plunder.  When  Ca- 
millus  had  ocular  demonstratiour  that  the  spoils,  both  in 
quantity  and  value,  far  surpassed  what  he  had  ever  ex- 
pected or  imagined,  he  is  said  to  have  I i fled  op  his  hands 
to  heaven,  praymg,  '  that  if  the  good  fortune^  of  the 
'  Roman  people,  or  his  own«  appeared  toa  great  in  the 

*  sight  of  gods  or  men,  that  the  envy  thereof  might  fell 

*  upon  him,  but  to  spare  the  commonwealth.'  It  is  fur- 
ther added,  that  as  he  was  turning  round,  after  this 
prayer^  that  he  fell  on  the  ground ;  an  accident  construed 
by  some  to  presage  his  condemnation,  after  it  had  really 
happened,  and  the  destruction  of  Rome,  after  it  was  taken 
by  the  Gauls:  both  these  events  happened  a  few  years 
after.  Thus  was  that  day  spent  in  slaughtering  the  Ve- 
jentes,  and  plundering  their  most  opulent  city. 

CHAP.     XXII. 

Mwnnurs  against  Camillus.    Juno  brought  to  Rome. 

j\  EXT  day,  the  dictator  exposed  the  freemen  to  public 
sale,  the  proceeds  whereof  alone  were  set  apart  for  the 
public  treasury.  At  this  the  people  took  great  oflenre, 
alledging,  that  what  plunder  they  carried  home  with 
them,  they  had  no  t^^^OYiXo^u*^^\.^>^^  ^^^^tal^whi^ 


a— — giL'»f~"v> 
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whb  1  view  to  make  tiwm  tiit  auiborE  of  it  is  vwu  :!:aie- 
volence*  had  mbmiUBd  an  afikir  tDZtbeiu,  whicij  en*..iit2iy 
depeikded  pd  faimBeif ;  ncr  tv  tut  senaie,  but  w  ttifc  fa.- 
id^It  of  tbe  Liciai.  »  am  wAmiwii  iiad  aiio  lue  matter  bt- 
fore  the  BeBUfc,  and  faiE  father  tiac  strong  ly  espuuaed  tfat 
iotcicflt  tyf  thf  people,  in  svpportnttr  tbe  motion. 

After  all  the  worldHr  richw  had  lieer  removed  front 
Teii,  tfaer  begBL  to  remove  wbat  bad  been  t.-onse^.*rate(i 
to  tbe  fnflfi,  aod  tbe  eociU  tbemielv«  :  out  in  tni^  tbey 
acted  more  like  woniriupeir  time  -pilka^rs.  hor  wuntK  of 
tlie  5'wiugLtL  men  of  tbe  wboie  armv  were  seieciei),  tu 
■  wianiy  vIku  their  bodief  were  vi'aflbed  perfectly  «jlean, 
and  cAotfaed  m  white,  it  wBt  graven  m  charge  to  irauftpu^'. 
qoeea  Jmio  to  Kume.  Tiiej  entered  her  temple  with  re* 
vemee,  tovchmr  iter  at  fmit  -wicb  a  religious  awe,  be- 
caaM  that  statne,  by  a  ceremony  amon^  lue  Ltruiiaiifc^ 
none  and  te  touch,  but  a  priest  of  a  certain  htiuUy.  At 
lattwhea  uue  ut  tbe  Mi^  whether  bva  dtvtue  impulM', 
ff  19  a  TOBilifu)  frolic  ai»k«9d  her,  '  VI' ill  yon  go  to  Roin«^^ 
'  Jfioo  r*  •  Yes,  yes,  ^ciied  they  ahogettier.y  you  sei.  tbe 
'  goddcBS  Ktdi  iier  aflBent;*  which  fTHve  riw:  U/  the  Btof  y^ 
tbat  she  was  heard  %a  prononnee  clitfLincuy^  <  XV'itL  all 
*  mT  heart'  Certata  it  is,  that  siie  Wds  easiiv  moved 
from  her  place,  and  that  tber  M  her  to  Rome,  with  at 
little  trooble  or  difficult}''  as  if  she  bad  lot  lowed  \henf 
Ther  conveved  her  sale  and  aonod  to  tbe  Aventine  hilt, 
whither  tbe  dictator  bad  ioTited  her ;  and  which  wae 
from' that  time  to  be  the  seat  of'  her  residence  for  ever  : 
and  where  he  dedicated  a  temple  to  ber^  in  'discharge  of 
a  vow  be  had  made. 

Such  was  tbe  fate  of  Veii,  tbe  richest  ciiv  of  all  Tus- 
cany ;  the  £na:  ruin  of  which,  demonstrated  its  great- 
ness: for  bavjug  sustained  an  unremitted  siege  for  ten 
summers  and  as  many  winiers,  wherein  Rome  had  suf- 
iered  more  from  it,  than  it  had  done  from  Rome,  it  wag 
at  last,  by  unavoidable  destiny^  reduced  not  by  force,  bu*« 
by  !«rata^nL 
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CHAP.  XXIIL 
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Camilim  retunu  in  irittwi^     Tfm  people  dUguited. 

HEN  news  of  the  reduction  of  Veil  reached  Eomei 
although  the  prodigies  had  been  expiated,  the  reipoDsei 
of  the  diviners*  and  of  the  Pythian  oracle*  a  secret  to 
none ;  and  to  secure  success  by  every  derice  boaiaii 
prudence  could  affbrd,  thev  bad  chosen  the  greatest  g^ 
neral  of  his  age*  Marcus  furius;  yet  bec^se-tbe  forUme 
of  war  had  shifted  so  often*  and  they  had  niet  with  so 
many  defeats,  the  joy  was  incredible*  as  if  the*  cause  o( 
it  had  been  beyond  ail  expectation*  Before  the  senate 
could  pass  any  decree*  the  Rofnan  ladies  had  filled  all 
the  temples*  returning  thanks  to  the-  gods.  The  senate 
ordained  solemn  supplications  for  four  days*  a  greaisr 
number  than  had  ever  been  appointed  in  any  former 
war.  Never  had  any  general  such  a  retinue  before,  at 
his  arrival;  for  all  ranks  and  conditions  ran  in  crowds 
to  meet  him;  and  the  magnificence  of  that  day's  triomphi 
far  exceeded  what  was  usual  on  such  occasions,  ne 
himself  was  more  especially  conspicuous*  having  made 
his  entry  into  the  city  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white 
horses;  whence  it  was  inferred*  that  he  exalted  himself 
not  only  above  the  condition  of  a  citisen*  but  even  of 
human  nature.  They  considered  it  as  an  act  of  icnpiety 
for  the  'dictator  to  be  drawn  by  the  same  number  of 
horses*  and  of  the  same  colour  too,  with  those  of  Jupiter 
and  the  sun;  and  this  circumstance  alone*  however  much 
it  might  heighten  the  splendour  of  his  triumph*  rendered 
it  less  agreeable  to  the  spectators. 

After  this  he  drew  the  plan  of  the  temple  of  queen 
Juno  on  the  Aventine  hill*  and  dedicated  that  c^  the 
goddess  Matuta.  Wherefore  having  thus  performed  his 
duty  to  the  gods*  and  done  such  signal  service  to  the 
state,  he  abdicated  the  dictatorship. 

The  present  to  Apollo  came  then  under  public  con- 
sideration. When  Camillas  represented*  that  he  had 
vowed  the  tenth  part  of  the  spoils  to  the  god,  the  priests 
gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  people  ought  to  per- 
form' the  vow.  B\\\.  lo  px^^cTvta^  a  method  to  make  the 
people  bring  m  the  ?.po\\^,  ^o  ^"^  Vi  ^^\n3kx  \\^\&.  >2cwvk 
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what  waft  due  to  the  god,  wat  no  easy  matter.  At  laft 
tbey  had  recooree  to  an  expedient,  which  seemed  to  be 
le^t  troublesooie.  Tbev  ordered  all  those  who  wished 
to  have  their  cooacieoceM  clear  with  respect  to  this  vow, 
aiid  to  insure  the  safety  of  their  familiei,  to  make  a  fair 
and  candid  ettinate  of  the  booty  they  had  ot)tained, 
and  lodge  the  tenth  pair  of  that  value  in  the  pobiic  trea- 
sary,  that  it  might  be  formed  into  a  present  of  pore  eold, 
worthy  the  ^ngust  temple,  and  majesty  of  that  god  for 
whom  it  wax  intended,  aod  aukable  lo  the  grandeur  of 
the  Roman  people.  This  contribution  added  to  the 
people's  di^nn  at  Camillut. 

.  In  the  mean  time  ambassadon  came  from  the  Volici 
to  soe.  for  peace,  which  was  granted  thf m,  not  ont  of* 
respect  to  Uieir  merit,  bnt  to  give  the  people  some  re- 
spit^from  war,  with  which  they  had  been  so  long  and  so 
much  harassed. 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

IwroBkentfar  a  Colony  io  be  pimped  in  the  Vehcion  ter^ 
ritoiy.     Motion  for  tramfferrikg  U  to  Veii, 

jnLFTER  the  reduction  of  Veii,  six  military  tribunes 
with  consular  power,  were  elected  for  the  following 
year,  the  two  P.  P.  Cornelii,  Cossus,  and  Scipio,  M. 
Valerias  Maxim  us,  a  second,  Csbso  Fabius  Maxim  us,  a 
third,  L.  Fnrius  Medullinas,  a  fifth,  and  CL  Serviiius,  a 
third  time.  Whilst  the  war  with.the  Falisci  fell  by  lot 
to  the  Cornelii,  that  with  the  Capenates,  to  Valerius  and 
Servilius,  they  made  no  attempt  upon  their  cities  by 
storm,  or  blockade,  contenting  Cbemseives  with  ravaging 
the  country,  and  carrying  off  their  implements  of  has- 
baudry.  Not  one  fruit-tree  nor. stalk  of  corn  was  left  in 
the  country.  This  distress  humbled  the  Capeuates. 
They  sued  for  peace  and  obtained  it« 

Toe  war  with  the  Falisci  was  carried  on.  At  Rome, 
during  these  transactions,  there  were  many  seditions; 
to  appease  which,  they  had  determined  to  send  a  colony 
into  tlie  country  of  the  Volsci,  for  which  3000  Roman 
citizens  were  enrolled.  The  three  commissioners  chosen 
to  conduct  this  business,  had  assigned  to  each  ^V^vN«t 
tlnree  seven-twelfths  Roman  acres.    TV)a  i^ao^«^  >ft«^'^ 
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to  look  upon  this  as  no  fa?our,  imaginiDg  it  was  only 
a^bait  to  divert  their  attention  from  more  lucrative  ex- 
pectations. For  why  should  the  people  be  banished 
among  the  Volsci*  when  they  had  in  prospect  Veil,  a 
most  beautiful  city,  and  all  its  domains,  ricber  and  more 
extensive  than  even  the  territory  of  Rome  ?  ViTith  Veii 
they  thought  Rome  would  bear  no  comparison,  either 
for  situation,  or  the  grandeur  of  its  buildings  and  accom- 
modations, public  and  private. 

Moreover,  a  motion  was  made,  which  became  more 
serious  after  Rome. had  been  taken. by  the  Gauls^  of  re* 
moving  to  Veii.  But  in  this  motion  it  was  proposed, 
that  part  of  the  senate  and  part  of'  the  people  should 
settle  at  Veii,  and  that  the  two  cities  inhabited  by  Ro» 
mans,  should  constitute  but  one  commonwealth.  But 
this  the  nobility  opposed  so  warmly  that  they  declared 
they  would  sooner  die  in  sight  of  the  Roman  people, 
than  suffer  such  a  bill  to  be  tabled :  '  If  ther^  be  such 

*  dissensions  in  one  city,  what. must  there  be  in  two? 
'  Would  any  man  in  his  senses  prefer  a  conciuerikl  city« 
'  to  his  own  native  city,  that  had  conquered  it  ?  Ar  ren* 

*  der  the  captive  town  of  Veii,  more  considerable  after 

*  its  fall,  than  ever  it  had   been   before  it  ?  In  fine,  that 

*  their  fellow-citizens  might   leave  them  in  their  naitive 

*  country,  if  they  pleased,  but  that  no  compulsion  should 

*  oblige  them  to  relinquish  the  place  of  their  birth,  and 

*  their  fellow  citizens,  m  order  to  follow  T.  Sicinius,  (it 

*  was  this  tribune  who  had  preferred  the  bill),  the  new 
'  founder  to  Veii,  and  forsake  our  god  Romulus,  the  soa 
'  of  a  god,  and  the  father  and  founder  of  Rome/ 

CHAP.  XXV. 

Disputes  about  Vdu     Generosity  of  the  Roman  Ladies, 

VV  niLST  the  disputes  on  this  subject  rose  to  a  scan- 
dalous height,  (for  the  fathers  had  brought  over  some  of 
the  college  of  tribunes  to  be  of  their  side),  nothing  pre* 
vented  the  people  from  coming  to  blows,  but  thai  the 
moment  a  shout  was  set  up  as  a  signal  to  fall  on, 
the  principal  senators  first  presented  themselves  to  the 
mob,  desiring  ihem  to  9roceed,  to  strike,  aud  to  put  them 
to  death.     A  res^^icV  \,o  «L^<i,  ^^^v^  >Xx^\>»Ki^Nit  %ad  dijj- 
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nity  t>f  these  gentlemen,  saved  them  from  harm;  and 
the  people,  ashamed  of  their  resentment^  behaved  with 
more  delicacy  for  the  fntnre.  Camillas  wcfnt  from  place 
to  place,  loudly  declaiming ;  *  That  he  was  not  at  all  sur* 
,'  prised  to  see  the  people  seized  with  madness,  seeing 

*  they  had  nothings  less  at  heart,  than  the  performance 
'  of  their  vows  to  the  gods;  he  wonld  say  nothing  of 
'  the  contribation,  which  had  more  the  appearance  of 
'  an  alms,  than  a  tenth  of  the  spoil.    Each  of  the  indi- 

.  '  viduals  had  bound  himself  to  the  perform.ance>  so  that 

^  the  state  was  free.     But  he  was  obliged  in  conscience 

'  to  tell  them  one  thing,  that  the  tenth  of  the  moveable 

'  part  of  the  spoils  had  only  been  set  apart  for  the  god, 

*  whilst  the  captive  city  and  all  the  territory  belonging 

*  to  it,  were  comprehended  in  his  vojv.' 

The  senate,  pretending  to  be  perplexed  about  this 
scDupIe,  referred  the  whole  to  the  poniiflTs,  who  in  con- 
cert with  Camillus,  declared,  as  the  opinion  of  their  col- 
lege, that  a  tenth  of  whatever  had  belonged  to  the  Ve- 
jentes,  before  the  dictator  made  his  vow,  and  had,  after 
he  had  made  the  vow,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro« 
nvans,  ought  to  be  sacrgd  to  Apollo.  In  consequence  of 
this  judgment,  the  city  and  territory  were  valued,  and 
a  tenth  of  the  estimate  given  out  of  the  treasury  to  the 
inilitary  tribunes,  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  gold.  But 
as  there  was  not  enough  of  this  metal  to  be  hack  in  Rome, 
the  Ladies  having  had  several  meetings  to  deliberate  on 
that  affair,  with  one  consent  made  offer  of  their  service 
to  the  military  tribunes,  and  in  consequence  thereof; 
brought  their  gold  and  all  their  ornaments  to  the  trea<^ 
sury. 

Never  were  the^ fathers  better  pleased  with  any  things 
thari  with  this  instance  of  complaisance  in  the  ladies  ; 
in  return  for  which  generofliiy,  it  is  said,  they  conferred 
the  honour  on  them,  of  riding  in  covered  chariots  to  the 
saicrifices  and  public  games,  and  in  open  phaetons  on 
festival  and  other  days.  The  gold  from  each  was  weigh- 
ed*, and  valued,  so  as  the  equivalent  might  be  return- 
ed tbeni  in  money,  and  they  nxed  ou  a  massy  cup  to  be 

*  Plutarch  makes  that  gold  araeunt  to  eight  talents,  an  enor- 
mons  sum  for  thoie  times,  amounting  nearly  in  value  to  JS  l'^^OQ'0- 
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made  of  it.  which  vns  to  be  carried  to  Delphi,  u  a  pn* 
•eot  to  Apollo. 

No  sooner  waft  the  besinesa  of  the  yow  settled*  tba» 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons  began  to  stir  again.  Thr 
maltitude  were  enraged  at  the  whofe  body  of  the  aobip 
lily,  but  especially  at  Camillus.  I'n  their  absence  they 
exclaimed  prodigiously,  that  by  their  tiequestrations  and 
their  consecrations,  they  liad  reduced  the  spoiU  of  Veif 
to  nothing.  In  their  pre8en<5r,  they  behaved  with  more- 
delicacy*  as  they  never  seemed  to  avoid,  but  rather  throw 
themselves  in  their  way,  when  they  were  disposed  to  be 
in  a  passion.  Finding  the  matter  was  not  like  to  be  de- 
termined for  this  year,  they  chose  again  to  the  Plebeian 
tribune^hip,  the  same  men  who  had  plieferred  the  bill;, 
and  the  senators  osed  all  their  itifluence  to  do  the  same 
by  those  who  had  opposed  it;  so  that  there  was  Httla- 
change  in  the  college.. 

CHAP.  XXVt 

jCamiibtt  viarches  againtt  the  FaJtisci.     Driim  iitem  ^M 

their  city^  which  he  besieges. 


B 


^Y  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  their  interest,  the  fa- 
thers prevailed  ill  the  Comitia  for  electing  military  tri- 
bunes, to  have  Camillus  chosen  to  he  one  of  them.  They 
pretended,  that  they  wanted  an  able  ^neral  for  the 
war,  but  their  real  aim  was,  to  provide  themselves  in  a 
champion  fit  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  tribunes  of  the 
commons,  who  were  violently  bent  on  t^e  partition  of 
the  lands  of  Veii  contended  for. 

With  Camillus,  were  chosen  for  military  tribunes,  L. 
Furius  Medullinus,  a  sixth,  C.  ^railius,  L.  Valerius  Pop- 
licola,  Sp.  Posthuiuius,  aud  P.  Cornelius,  a  second  time. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
made  no  stir,  till  M.  Furius  Camillus,'  who  was  charged 
with  the  war  against  the  Falisci,  should  take  the  -field, 
and  even  then  they  made  but  little  progress,  owing  to 
their  delays:  whilst  Camillus,  their  most  formidable  ad- 
versary, acquired  new  glory,  by  his  conduct  in  the  war 
with  the  Falisci. 

The  enemy  for  some  time  kept  themselves  shuk  up  ia 
Falisci^  till  the  Oieva^i^Xvov^  t£v^^^\^^  t\!L^^Q\Sk%cw<^  i^oi  the 
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territory  about  it,  provoked  tbecn  at  length  to  come  out. 
Tbeir  tear,  howerer,  did  not  suffer  them  to  advance  far. 
TiMy  encamped  aboat  a  mile  from  the  town.  Tttf  only 
eeeurfty«  and  that  oot  a  slight  one,  upon  which  they  de« 
pended,  was  the  difficulty  of  approaching  them«  through 
rough  and  craggy  Vrays,  through  narrow  defiles,  and 
over  steep  rocks.  Camillw  pressed  a  peasant  for  a  guide, 
and  decampiiig  in  the  dead  of  night,  shewed  himself 
by  the  morning's  dawn,  on  a  ground  that  overlooked 
them*  The  Romans  intrenched  themselves  in  three  di* 
Vfiionst  the  remainder  of  the  army  standing  under  arms, 
ready  to  engage :  whilst  the  enemy  attempted  to  ob- 
struct the  works  they  were  routed  and  put  to  flight. 
Stich  was  the  consternation  of  the  Falisci,  that  they  ran 
past  their  camp,  which  was  in  their  vray,  with  great  pre- 
dpitattoo,  to  tlie  town. 

The  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  before  the  f|^^ 
tives  conid  get  within  their  gates,  was  numerous.  The 
camp  was  taken,  and  the  whole  spoil  given  up  to  th^ 
qumstors,  much  to  the  disAatisfactioo  of  the  soldiers,  but 
they  were  kept  in  order  by  strict  discipline.  The  same 
virtue  for  which  they  hated  him,  they  coeld  not  help  ad- 
'  miring.  After  this  victory,  he  invested  the  town  and 
swroonded  it  with  lines.  The  townsmen  sometimes,  as 
they  found  an  opportunity,  sallied  out,  and  had  slight 
skirmishes  with  the  Roman  guards, spinning  out  the  time, 
with  little  ddterence  as  to  their  -hopes  on  either  side. 
For  the  town  was  better  supplied  with  com  and  other 
provisions  than  the  besiegers,  having  taken  care  to  fill 
their  magaaines  before  hand :  and,  in  all  probability,  the 
siege  of  Faierii  would  have  cost  them  as  much  time  and 
trouble  as  that  of  Veii  had  done,  had  not  the  fortune  of 
the  Roman  general,  and  a  new  instance  which  he  exhi- 
bited of  \i\k  well  known  abilities  in  military  aflfairfy  has- 
tened on  the  victory. 

CHAR   XXVH. 

Viiiaif^  qf  a  SchoolmaHer,     Generosity  qf  Camittus.     tt$ 

tff^s  on  the  Falisci, 

XT  was  a  custom  among  the  Falisci,  to  make  the  sasoit 
penoo  both  tutor  and  companioii  to  \)hft\t  cXi^\<&vi««^ 
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to  put  many  boys  at  the  same  time  under  the  cate  of 
one  master;  a  practice  among  the  Greeks  at.thii  daji 
The  master  who  had  the  greatest  character  for  eruditioi^ 
as  is  generally  the  case»  bad  the  charge  t>f  the  yoath  of 
greatest  disiinctioo.     This  man>  in  time  of  peace^  usnat 
]y  carried  his  pupils  out  before  the  city,  to  play  and  ex- 
ercise  themselves.     Nor  during  this  war  did  he  diicoii* 
Cioue  it,  sometimes  carry ing  them  a  little,  and  sometimei 
a  greater  way  from  the  city.     But,  at  last,  having  ibaiHi 
his  opportunity,  he  decoy  eel  them  by  play  voi  epler- 
taining  tales,  farther  from  the  gates  than  usual;  firrt  to 
the  Roman  out-posts,  then  to  the  camp,  till  at  las^  bt 
landed  them,  quite  atCamillus'  tent.    There  he  cnnraed 
his  villainous  action  with  as  villainous  a  speech,  vik  that 
he'now  delivered  Falerii  into-  the  bands  of  the  Romawk 
putting  these  young  gentlemen  under  his  power,  wboio 
fathers  had  the  principal  sway  in  the  city. 

When  Camilius  had  heard  the  scoundrel  to  an  end, 
he  replied,  '  Execrable  wretch,  thou  dost  not  approach 
'  either  a  general,  or  a  people,  with  thy  impious  pre- 

*  sent,  like  thyself.  With  the  Falisci,  we  have  ioaeed 
'.  no  express  and  formal  alliance  ;  but  that  which  nature 
'  hath  established  between  all  men,  both  does  and  shall 
'  subsist  between  us.  War  has  its  rights  and  so  has 
'  peace,  and  we  have  learned  to  make  it  with  bo  Ie« 

*  justice  than  valour.  We  are  in  arms,  it  is  true,  but 
'  not  against  that  age,  which  is  spared  even  in  cities 
<  taken  by  storm,  but  against  men,  armed  like  ourselves ; 
'  and  these  too,  who  without  any  injury  or  provocatioa 
'  from  us,  attacked  the  Roman  camp  at  Veii :  them, 
'  to  the  utmost  of  thy  power,  thou  hast  exceeded,  by  a 
'  crime  of  an  extraordinary  nature.  But,  as  for  me,  I 
'  shall  conquer,  as  at  Veii,  by  Roman  arts^  by  valour, 

*  works,  and  arms.* 

The  traitor  was  tiien  stripped,  his  hands  tied  behind 
his  back,  and  then  delivered  up  to  his  pupils,  who  were 
furnished  with  rods,  to  whip  him  all  the  way  to  the  cit}'. 
This  spectacle  brought  prodigious  crowds  of  people, 
when  the  magistrates  convened  the  senate,  to  deliberate 
about  an  affair  that  seemed  so  extraordinary.  So  great 
a  revolution  in  their  sentiments  did  this  circumstance 
effect,  that  they  who  before  had  been  so  inflamed  .with 
i»tred  and  re^nlm^Tv^>  vYx-ax  \.V\«^  Nvould  hare  preferred 
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mnoihilatioD  with  tbeVejeotes^  to  an  accommodation  with 
the  Capenate^  were  unanimously  determined  to  sue  foi^ 
peace.  Nothing  was  talked  of  in  the  forum,  or  seoate.- 
housey  but  the  virtue  of  the  Ronian%  and  the  probity  of 
their  general ;  and  accordingly,  with  one  consent,  *am« 
bassadors  were  dispatched  to  the  camp  to  Camillus,  and 
by  his  permission)  to  the  senate  at  Rome,  to  surrender 
Falerit. 

When  they  had  leave  of  audience,  it  is  said,  they  ad-^ 
dressed  the  senate  in  the  following  terms :  Illustrioas 
'  fathers,   conquered  by  you,  and  you^r  general,  in  a 

*  manner  that  can  give  lio  ofience  to  gods,  nor  men,  we 
'  are<come  to  surrender  ourselves  to  you,  convinced  that 

*  we  shall  live  more  happy  under  your  government,  than 

*  under  our  own  laws,  a  circumstance  that  reflects  a  pe- 
'  culiar  honour  on  the  conqueror.     The  event  of  this 

*  war  furnishes  mankind  with  two  excellent  examplesv 

*  You,  fathers,  have  preferred  justice  in  war,  to  imme- 

*  diate  conquest:  and  we,*  excited  by  that  justice,  do  vo* 
'  luDtarily  present  you  the  victory.  We  are  now  en- 
'  tirelv  yours.  Send  commissioners  to  receive  our  arms, 
'  our  fiostages,  our  city>  the  gates  of  which  stand  open 

*  to  you  :  You  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  our 
/  fidelity,  nor  we  to  regret  our  present  submission.'    Ca- 

millus  had  both  the  thanks  of  the  enemy  and  of  his 
country.  To  exempt  the  people  from  taxes,  a  year's 
pay  to  tke  army  was  exacted  from  the  Falisci ;  and  peace 
bemg  granted  them  on  these  terms,  the  army  returned 
home. 

CHAP.     XXVllI. 

War  with  the  JEqui :  various  successes, 

X  HE  applauses  now  given  to  Camillus  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Rome,  and  the  conquest  he  had  made  over  the 
•  enemy  by  his  justice  and  integrity,  were  far  more  sin- 
cere, than  those  he  had  formerly  received,  when  the 
white  horses  drew  his  triumphal  chariot  through  the 
city.  The  senate  made  honourable  mention  of  his  mo- 
desty, and  in  order  to.  discharge  his  vow  with  all  possible 
dispatch,  L.  Valerius,  L.  Sergius,  and  A.  Manlius,  were 
deputed  to  carry  a  golden  cup  lo  DeV^Vi^s,  ^<&  ^  y^^^y^. 
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to  Apollo.  The  long  galley,  in  wbich  the^e  d<;puties 
embarked,  was  iiite^rcepced  by  soaie  piiates  From  tbe  isle 
of*  Lipartti,  not  f'a#  from  ihe  sireighu  of'  Messiiiat,  aud  by 
them  carried  into  LipareD  It  wus their  custom  to  divide 
all  their  captures  among  the  citizens. 

Their  principal  magistrate  this  year  was  one  Timasi* 
theus,  a  man,  who  resembled  the  Romans  more  in  hit 
manners,  than  he  did  his  countrymen.  This  raagistrate, 
full  of  veneration  for  the  god,  aud  the.  present  seuC  him, 
and  out  of  respect  to  the  character  of  tire  ambassadors, 
and  the  embassy  on  which  ihey  were  sent,  inspired  tke 
multitude,  who  generally  ibliow  the  sentiments  of  their 
leaders,  with  the  same  regatd  for  justice  and  religtoo. 
An<l  having  not  only  entertained  Uiem  with  great  bos« 
pitality,  but  in  fierson,  with  a  squadron  of  sbipM,  cob- 
voyed  them  to  Delphi,  and  from  thence  safe  back  lo 
Rome,  the  right  of  hcwpitality  was  conferred  on  him  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  and  great  presents  were  made 
him  at  tbe  public  expence. 

Throughout  this  year,  the  war  with  the  .^di  took 
such  various  turns,  that  it  remained  a  qut^stion  both  at 
Home  and  in  the  camp,  which  side  had  the  better.  Tbe 
generals  in  the  war,  were  C.  .^milius,  and  Sp.  Posthu- 
mius.  At  first  they  acted  in  conjunction,  and  when  they 
had  defeated  the  enemy  in  a  )>itched  battle,  iEmiiiUs 
thought  proper  to  go  to  garrison  Verrugo,  and  Posthu- 
Diius  to  lay  waste  the  enemy's  borders.  The  latter 
marching  with  his  troops  with  too  little  precaution,  after 
bis  late  success,  was  surprised  and  driven  to  the  adja- 
cent hills  in  great  consternation  by  the  ^qui.  Their 
fright  communicated  itself  to  the  other  garrison  at  Ver- 
rugo. 

Post  hum  ius  having  rallied  his  men,'  and  got  them  into 
a  place  of  safety,  ifproached  them  severely  with  their 
panic  and  flight,  telling  them  that  they  had  sufiered 
themselves  to  be  beat  by  a  most  cowardly  enemy,  who 
always  shewed  their  backs.  The  whole  army  acknow* 
ledgcd  that  there  was  too  much  truth  in  what  they  bad 
heard,  and  confes^ed  the  fs/ult  of  which  they  had  been 
guilty,  bqt  promised  that  they  would  make  amends,  and 
give  the  enemy  but  short  time  to  rejoice  over  them. 
They  begge^l  v\-5th  eavwestuess  to  be  instantly  led  to  the 
attack  of  the  en^xny**  cMft^»  x»i\)A<:\i  "^^^ 'wxSkva  vs^^  in 
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a  plain  bejow^  declaring  at  the  same  tinier  that  ttiey 
-won Id  submit  to  any  punishment,  if  they  did  not  force  it 
before  nig^t.     He  oommeiided  their  ardour,  bifl  them 
refresh  theraftelves,  and  be  ready  at' the  fourth- watch. 

As  the  enemy,  to  -  hinder  the  Romans  from  escaping 
from  the;  hilt  to  Vermgo,  in  the  night-time,  were  guard- 
ing the  road  that  led, thither,  the  two  armies  met  tliere. 
The  action  began  before  day-light,  but-the  moon  shone 
bright  all  the  night  over,  and  they  could  see  what  they 
were  aboutj  as  well  as  by  day.  The  shouts  of  the  com- 
batants reaching  Verrugo,  it  was  believed  there  that 
.Posthbmius'  camp  was  assaalted,  which  occasioned  such 
a  fright,  that  notwittistanding"  all  that  ^milius  obuld 
at|rB' to  .prevent  them,  the  troops  dispersed  and^fled^for 
renigeto  Tusculum.  Thence  flew  a  report  to  Rome, 
that  'Postbumius  and  hh  army  were  cut  to  pieces.  Bat 
Postkumius;  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  and  safe  to.  make  a 
hot  pofsoit- without  danger  of  falling  into  an  ambush, 
rode  through  the  ranks,  reminding  them  of  their  pro- 
mise, which  inspired  them  with  such  ardour,  that  the 
JEqui  could  no  longer  stand  before  them.  The  slaughter 
that-^ensued  of  the  fugitives,  wab  rather  the  effects  tof  re- 
sentment than  bravery,  and  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy.  Posthumius^  letter  crowned  v^ith  laurel  soon 
undeceived  ^m  with  respect  to  the  melancholy  nfcws 
from  Tusculuro,  bearing  that  the  Romans  had  gained  a 
complete  victory,  and  that  the  army  x>{  the  ^ui  had 
been  quite  destroyed. 

CHAP.    XXIX. 

Moiiam  nf  the  Xqni,     Trial  and  condemnaiian  t^f  uao 

1\'ilntnes. 

jC%Siha  tribunes  of  the  people. bad  made  no  progress 
iQ  their  bill,  the  commons  laboured  hard  to  keep  those 
in  ofi&ce  who  had  proposed  it,  as  did  the  fathers,  on  the 
other  hand,  t^  get  those  re-elected,  who  had  opposed  it. 
The  commons  prevailed  however  in  the  comitia.  The 
fathers,  in  revenge  of  this  disappoint cpj^t,  procured  a 
decree  of  the  senate  for  electing  consuls,  magistrates  that 
were  odious  to  the  people.  After  ati  \wX«tn^  q\  K\Vvj^^^ 
yeaiV/  JL  Lucretius  fJavusa  aQdSeTN\\\\]A^>a\^\^va*&^'<&»^^^ 

U 
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rinus  were  chosen  consuls.  In  the  beginning  of  thiit 
year«  whilst  the  tribunes  renewed  their  intrigues  with  all 
imaginable  zeal,  to  get  their  bill  passed,  as  they  had  not 
one  opponent  in  all  the  college,  the  consuls  for  that  very 
reason,  were  equally  active  to  prevent  it;  and  whilst  the 
whole  city  seemed  to  be  intent  upon  that  point  alone, 
the  JEqui  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Yeteleian  co- 
lony which  had  been  planted  in  their  country.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  planters  escaped  unhurt,  by  the  back 
gates  of  the  city,  through  which,  favoured  by  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  when  the  city  was  taken  by  treachery, 
they  had  a  free  passage,  and  fled  to  Rome. 

L.  Lucretius  got  that  province  by  lot.  He  marched 
with  an  army,  chastised  the  enemy,  and  returned  victo- 
rious to  Rome,  where  a  more  obstinate  engagement 
awaited  him.  A  day  was  appointed  for  the  trial  of  Au- 
lus  Virginius,  and  Q.  Pomponius,  both  tribunes  of  the 
people  for  the  two  preceding  years ;  in  whose  defence, 
by  consent  of  the  fathers,  the  honour  of  the  senate  was 
engaged.  They  could  be  charged  with  no  crime,  either 
with  respect  to  their  morals,  or  the  discharge  of  their 
office,  but  that  they  had,  to  gratify  the  Patricians,  op* 
posed  the  bill  brought  in  by  their  colleagues.  The  peo* 
pie's  resentment  prevailed  over  the  interest  of  the  fathers, 
and  innocent  men,  in  this  shocking  instance,  were  con- 
demned in  a  fine  of  10^000  asses  of  brass. "^  A  sentence 
which  gave  great  offence  to  the  fathers. 

Camillus  openly  accux^ied  the  people  of  the  most  scao- 
dalous  partiality.  *  Their  rage,  (said  he,)  is  now  turned 
'  against  their  own  party  ;  not  perceiving,  that  by  their 

*  iniquitous  sentence,  thay  bad  given  a  mortal  blow  to 
'  their  tribunitian  power,  by  depriving  their  tribunes.of 

*  the  privilege  of  intercession :    for  if  they .  imagined, 

*  that  the  senate  would  endure  an  unbridled   licentious- 

*  ness  in  any  of  these  magistrates,  they  Were  dreridftilly 
'  mistaken.     For  if  the  violence  of  some  of  the  tribunes 

*  could  not  be  checked  by  the  opposntion  of  some  of  the 
'  college,  they  might  be  assured  the  sentite  would  find 

*  another  method  of  restraining  it-'  He  likewise  re- 
«  proved  the  consuls,  for  tamdy  standingby,  and  suffering 
the  two  tribunes  to  be  oppressed,  who  had  acted  entirely 
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by  the  advice  of  the  senate^  trusting  to  their  promised 
protection. 

CHAP.  XXX. 

bispuies  about  settling  at  Veii.     The  Fathers  prevail, 

J3Y  haranguing  openly  to  thU  purpose,  he  daily  incens- 
ed the  people  against  him  more  and  more.  As  to  the 
^  law  in  question^  he  never  ceafied  to  spirit  up  the  fathers 
against  it:  telling  them,  '  That  they  ought  not  to  go 
'  down  to  the  tbrum  upon  the  day  when  the  law  was  to 

*  be  proposed,  but  as  to  a  field  of  battle,  where  they 
'  should  remember,  they  were  to  fight  for  their  altarg, 
'  their  fire-sides,  the  temples  of  their  god^,  and  the  place 
'  which  had  given  them  birth.  That  with  regard  to  him- 
'  self,  considered  in  a  private  capacity,  could  he  allow 

<  himself  to  think  of  bis  own  glor^^  when  that  of  his 
'  country  came  in  competition,  nothing  could  flatter  bis 

<  ambition  more,  than  to  see  a  city,  which,  he  had  re* 
'  duced;  filled  with  inhabUants,  wbo  could  be  so  many. 

*  living  witnesses  of  his  glory,  and  constantly  present  to^ 
'  him  the  monuments  of  his  vipt^ry*  where  nobody  could 
'  move  a  step  but  on  the .  tface^,  of  his.atchievements. 
'•  But  it  was  impious  to  conceive  thoughts  of  iiibabiting 
'  a  city,  forsaken  and  abandoned  6y  the  immortal  gpds, 
'  and  sbameiiil  to  propose,  that  the  Roman  people  should 

*  reside  on  a  captive  soil,  and  prefer  to  their  owa.coun-. 

*  try,  a  country  conquered  by  it.' 

.The  senators  old  and  young,  roused  with  these  exhor- 
tations of  their  champion,  when  the  law  was  to  be  pro- 
posed»  went  all  in  a  body  to  the  forum,  and  dispersing; 
themselves  among  the  tribes,  each  addre)<sed  liiuiseif  to 
their  fellow  citizens  of  his  own  tribe,  and  began  to  beg* 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  that  they  would  not  abandon  that 
country,  for  which  they  and  their  fathers  bad  fought 
with  so  much  valour  and  success;  pointing,  at  the  same 
time  to  the  capitol,  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  other  temples 
around  them,  conjuring  them  not  to  drive  the  Uomau 
people,  like  felons  and  exiles,  from  their  native  country! 
and  their  guardian  gods;  to  Inhabit  a  city  but  lately 
peopled  by.  their  enemies,  and  bring  in^V\.^^<&V(^>^';^'^'^a&i 
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that  it  had  been  better  Veii  had  never  beea  taken,  thaa 
^ome  be  thus  deserted. 

As  the  Patricians  abstained  from  all  violence,  and  on- 
•W  employed  prayers  and  entreaties  upon  this  occasioDt 
which  they  mingled  with  frequeut  mention  of  the  gods, 
it  became  a  point  of  religion  with  'most  of  the  tribes^  so 
that  the  law  was  rejected,  though  it  was  only  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  of  the  tribes.  The  senate  were  so  overjoy- 
ed at  this  victory,  that  -the  next  day,  upon  a  motion 
made  by  the  consuls,  the  senate  enacted,  that  s^ven  acres 
*of  the  lands  of  Veii  should  be  assigned  to  each  commoner; 
not  only  to  every  father  of  a  family,  but  to  every  single 
person  of  free  condition  in  his  family,  as  an  induc^ent 
to  them  to  marr}'  and  bring  up  children. 

CHAP.  XXXI.     . 

New  enemies  start  tip  againsi  Rome,    A.  R.  360. 

J^  HE  people  were  so  sensible  of  this  obligation,  that  they 
suffered  the  comitia  to  be  held  for  electing  (Consuls,  with- 
out the  least  opposition.  The  fasces  were  accoitiingly 
transferred  to  L.  Valerius  Potitus,  and  M.  Af  anlius,  who 
afterwards  gotthe  sirnanfie  of  CapitoHnus.  These  eonsuls 
celebrated  the  great  games  which  M.  Furius  had  vowed, 
when  dictator  in  the  Vejentian  war. 

This  year  also/ the  temple  of  queen  Juno,  VQwed  by 
the  same  dictator,  during  the  same  war,  was  dedicated ; 
when,  by  all  accounts,  the  zeal  of  the  Roman  ladies 
rendered  the  ceremony  particularly  splendid.  With  the 
jS^ui  there  was  an  action  at  the  Algidus,  but  of  no  great 
consideration,  as  the  enemy  were  routed  almcFst  before 
they  had  struck  a  stroke :  Valerius  had  a  triumph  decreed 
him,  because  he  pursued  the  enemy  farther,  and  did 
more  execution  than  Manlius,  who  was  only  honourrd 
with  an  ovation. 

In  this  same  year,  a  new  war  broke  out  with  the  Volsi- 
nienses,  against  whom  no  new  army  could  be  led,  because 
a  faminei  and  pestilence,  occasioned  by  an  excessive  hot 
and  dry  season,  then  raged  in  the  Roman  territory. 
This  gave  \l\e  VoUiaienses  so  much  assurance,  that  n 
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coDJuDCtion  with  the  Salpenates,*  they  oiade  an  incursion 
upoD  the  Roman  lands,  without  the  least  provocation. 
War  was  then  declared  against  botii  nations.  In  the 
mean  tiroe^  C.  Julius,  one  of  the  censors,  was  carried  ofi^ 
and  L.  Cornelius  substituted  in  his  place;  a  thing  after- 
wards deemed  inauspicious,  because  Rome  was  taken  in 
that  lustrum.  Nor  after  this  time  did  the  Romans  ever 
substitute^  in  the  place  of  a  censor  who  djed  in  his  oflicf» 
another  person  to  be  colleague  to  the  survivor.  The 
consuls  too  falling  sick,  the  senate  decreed  that  they 
should  abdicate,  and  an  inter-reenum  eustie.  Tlie  con- 
suls haTiDg  therefore  demitied  in  terms  of  tlit^  senate's 
decree,  M.  Furins  Camillus  was  created  inter-rex,  and 
succeeded  by  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  be  again  by  Valerius 
PotituSn  who  held  the  -comitia,  i\fT  the  election  of  six  mi- 
litary tribunes  with  consular  power,  that  in  case  any  of 
ihem  should  be  seia&ed  with  the  distem)>er^  tht:  Republic 
mis^ht  never  want  ina:;isLrates. 

C]i.^P.    XXXII. 

llie  VohiaitnsLH  chfLitiitd.    A  prodigy.     Ca7t\'tui  ia/tULc'. 

A.  K.  S6J.' 

\JN  the  first  of  July,  L.  Lucrerrus,  Servius  Sulpirios,  M 
JEmilins,  L.  Ftiriun  Medultiiiut^  a  bevtfiiib,  Aj;nppa 
Furius,  and  C.  £milius,  a  secortd  time,  entered  tipou  tiiat 
magistracy.  The  war  with  the  Volsiniensew  fe^l  by  lot 
to  L.  LncretiuB  and  C  ^iniiius;  and  wiih  theSalpenates 
to  Affrippa  Furius,  and  Servius  Sulpicius.  TJie  first  en* 
gagement  they  had  was  wi?h  the  Voisinienses,  wlK>w<;re 
more  formidable  for  their  number*  ih^ti  their  pn>wes8. 
For  they  were  routed  and  put  to  flight  at  the  first  onhet, 
and  8000  men  in  arms  being  surrounded  by  the  Roman 
cavalry,  laid  down  their  arrn»  and  sum  i»dere<l  at  dls^Tt* 
lion.  The  news  of"  this  battif?  cooled  the  ardour  of  the  .SaU 
penates,  so  that  they  durst  not  appear  in  the  field,  but  shul 
themselves  up,  armed  as  they  were,  with-n  their  walls. 
The  Romans  pijlag^  both' the  Volsinl&n  and  Salpina^ 

.   *  The  Vol&iniensei  and  Salpeoates  were  both  nations  of  Etruri^ 
The  former  inhabited  a  contiderable  city,  Volsinium,  the  c^^\lft!L 
of  one  of  the  twelve  Lucamonies,  situated  ueax  \.\a  T&»\<tt^  ^^< 
jogna,    OfSsUpiaam  aotliiof  certain  caube  aSbxvubi. 
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tian  lands,  every  where,  without  meeting  with  the  least 
opposition;  till  at  length,'  the  Volsinians,  who  were  hearti- 
ly tired  of  the  war,  ohtained  a  truce  for  twenty  years, 
on  condition  of  replacing  whatever  they  had  taken  from 
the  people  of  Rome,  and  of  being  at  the  expence  of  one 
year's  pay  to  the  army. 

This  year  too,  one  CaM^icins,  a  man  of  low  rank,  told 
the  tribunes,  that  he  heard  a  miraculous  voice  in  the 
New  Street,  above  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where  there  is  * 
now  a  chapel,  which  pronounced  distinctly,  '  Go,  teli 
'  the  magistrates,  the  Gauls  draw  near/  The  man's 
meanness,  as  it  is  the  way  of  the  world,  brought  the 
warning  into  contempt.  Moreover,  that  nation  waa  ro- 
mote,  and  consequently  Kttle  known.  But  not  only  vrert 
the  warnings  from  the  gods  despised  on  this  occasion, 
but  Rome,  pushed  headlong  by  the  fates  to  destruction^ 
had  also  deprived  herse)f»  in  the  banishment  of  Camillas, 
of  every  human  aid.  This  great  man  having  had  a  day 
appointed,  by  L.  Apuleius,  tribune  of  the  people,  to  an- 
swer to  an  accusation,  in  relation  to  the  spoils  of  Veii, 
when  he  was  in  deep  affliction  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  a 
promising  youth,  he  called  a  meeting  in  his  house,  of  his 
kindred  and  clients,  which  comprehended  a  great  part  of 
the  conunons ;  and  when  he  had  sounded  them  with  re- 
spect to  the  charge  laid  against  him,  and  found  by  their 
answers  that  they  could  not  acquit  him,  though  they 
would  most  cheerfully  contribute  to  his  fine,  he  rather 
chose  to  banish  himself  from  Rome;  praying  the  immortal 
gods,  *  That  if  he  had  suffered  thij*  injury  without  rea- 
'  son,  his  ungrateful  country  might  soon  have  reason  to 
'  regret  his  absence.'  He  was  condemned  in  absencct^ 
in  1 5,000  asses  of  brass.* 


CHAP,  xxxni. 


T 


Digression  relative  to  the  Gauls,    A,  R,  362. 

_  HUS  was  ouc  citizen  driven  into  exile,  who,  had  he 
remained  at  Rome,  would  in  all  probability,  have  saved 
the  city  from  being  taken.  As  the  fatal  stroke  was  fast 
iipproaching,  ambassadors  came  from  Clusium  to  solicit 
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aid  against  the  Ganls.  The  tradition  w,  that  the  Gaols, 
charmed  with  the  excellent  fruits,  and  especially  with 
the  delicious  wines  of  Italv»  wbich  thev  tiad  never  tasted 
before,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  seized  upon  lands  which 
had  formerly  been  in  possessiun  of  the  Etrurians;  and 
that  AruQX,  a  Ciusian,  had  imported  wine  into  Gaul,  to 
eotice  that  nation  to  make  the  invasion,  out  of  resent- 
ment that  Lacumo  bad  debauched  his  wife,  in  return  for 
&is  attention  as  bis  tutor,  and  from  whom  he  could  get 
lio  satisfaction,  his  interest  being  very  conbiderabie,  un- 
less he  was  supported  by  foreign  aid ;  in  coa&equence  of  ^ 
which,  that  be  condjcted  the  Gauls  over  the  Alpf,  and' 
advised  them  to  the  siege  of  Clusium. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  that  the  Gauls  might  have 
been  brought  to  Clusium  by  this  Arunx,  or  some  otlier 
inhabitant  of  the  place;  but  it  is  very  certain,  that  thow 
who  laid  siege  to  Clusium  were  not  the  first  who  had 
crossed  the  Alps:  for  the  Gauls  had  found  the  way  to 
Italy,  uvo  hundred  vears  before  the  sit^e  of  Clusium, 
or  the  capture  of  Rome.  Nor  was  it  these  Eiruriaiis 
whom  the  Gaulic  troops  first  encountered,  but  lo'ng  be* 
fore,  who  inhabit  the  country  betweeo  the  Appeoines 
and  the  Alps,  with  whom  they  were  frequently  at  war. 
.  The  Tuscan  dominions  were  of  considerable  eictent, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  before  the  Roman  empire  existed. 
From  the  upper  to  the  lower  sea,  by  which  Italy  is  sur- 
ronpded  in  the  form  of  an  island,  their  very  names  as- 
certain  the  mighiy  power  ol  this  people,  the  nations  of 
Italy  calling  the  one  the  Tuscan,  iron  the  general  name 
of  the  pecpte^  and  the-  oii»er  the  Adriatic  sea,  from  Adria, 
a  Tuscan  ctiiony.  The  Greeks  call  them  the  Tyrrht- 
Tiian  and  Adriatic  seas.  This  people,  in  twelve  cities,  in- 
habited the  countries -along  the  <x)a!>ts  of  l^oth  sea?,  and 
by  sending  out  colonies  equal  in  number  to  their  mo- 
ther cities,  first  on  this  side  of  the  Appeiiines  towards 
the  lower  sea,  and  afterwards  as  many  on  tlie  other  side, 
possessed  ail  the  country  beyond  the  Po,  excepting  a  cor- 
ner belonging  to  the  Venetians,  who  dwelt  round  a  bay 
of  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  Alps.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted, 
but  this  too  was  the  origin  of  the  Alpine  nations,  espe- 
cially the  Rhctae,  whom  the  fituati^jn  of  their  country 
bath  rendered  so  wild.,  that  they  relaiwi  iv^'CciNSvs!^  ^^  >i«Mfe.\'^ 
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original,  but  a  little  of  their  language^  aad  that  too  cor- 
rupted. 

CHAP.    XXXIV. 

In  continuation. 

X  HE  bifttory  wliich'I  have  been  able  to  collect  ef 
the  descent  of  the  Gauls  into  Italy,  is  as  follows  :  Dnr* 
ing  the  rei^n  of  Tarquinius  Prisons  at  Rome,  the  Kto* 
riges  had  the  supreme  aothority  among  the  Cehce,  wba 
inhabited  a  third  part  of  Ganl,^  and  gave  them  a  king 
called  Ambigatus,  a  very  powerfnT  prmce,  both  on  ac- 
count of  his  personal  bravery,  and  fortune,  public  and 
private;  who  finding  that  the  part  of  Gaul  of  which  he. 
was  sovereign,  was  so  overstocked  with  produce  as  well 
as  inhabitants,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  manage 
thetti,  signified  to  Bellovisus  and  Sigovisus,  his  sister's 
sons,  two  active  young  fellows,  as  he  was  now  an  old 
man,  and  wished  to  get  clear  of  a  troublesome  crowd, 
that  he  resolved  to  send  them  into  whatever  settlements 
the  gods  by  augury  should  direct  They  might  raise 
what  number  of  men  they  pleated,  that  no  natron, 
wherever  they  came,  might  be  able  to  repel  them. 

The  Hernician  forest  (a)  fell  by  lot  to  Sigovisns^  but 
the  gods  pointed  out  to  Bellovisus  a  ivore  agreeable 
road  to  Italy.  He  assembled  the  Bituriges  {b),  Averni  (c), 
Senones  (rf),  ^qui  (c),  Ambarri  (/),  Carnutes  (g),  and 
Aulerci  (h),  because  these  cantons  were  overstocked  with 
people. 

i^-Gaul  was  divided  into  three  parts,  and  inhabited  by  three  dis* 
tinct  sorts  of  people,  the  Belga;,  the  OaiiU  or  Celtic,  and  the  Aqui- 
tani.  ijelgic  Gaul  was  bounded  by  the  Seine,. the  Marne,  the  moun- 
tains of  Vague,  the  Rhine,  and  the  ocean.  Celtic  Gaul,  by  the 
ocean,  the  Seine,  the  Marne,  the  Soane,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Ga« 
ronne;  and  Aquitanic  Gaul,  by  the  ocean,  the  Garrionne,  and  th» 
Pyrenees.  Modern  Gaul  hns  a  fourth,  namely  Provence,  where 
the  Massilians  landed  and  founded  the  city  Marseilles. 

(a)  This  forest  covered  a  great  part  of  the  aqcient  Germany, 
-commencing  at  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  Suabia,  where  it  it 
called  at  this  day  the  Black  Forest,  and  extending  beyond  Bohemia. 

(b)  People  who  inhabited  Bourges.  (c)  Auvergne. 

(fi)  Senonois.        ^e)  A.utQ«i««       (/)  Charlois.        (g)  Cbartrvs. 
W  Evreux. 
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Setting  out  with  a  numerous  tmin  oF  hor<«  and  foot, 
he  came  iirst  lo  the  country  of  IVicastini  («).  They  were 
sooH'-dfter  opposed  by  the  Alps,  which  seemed  to  thiMTi 
intpassable ;  and  no  wonder,  since  there  is  no  certain 
evidence  that  ever  they  bad  been  crossed  by  iiiorial, 
unless  we  are  inclined  to  give  /credit  to  the  stories  con- 
cernins  Hercules. 

Wbdst  the  Gauls  were  coufnieti  by  tiie  height  of  thexo 
moantains,  and  were  looking  about  them  for  a  way  lead  - 
iDg  to  another  world,  over  the  topt  of  these  luouittaiiiii, 
wbicb  reached  to  heaven,  they  were  detained  by  a  re- 
IfgioQs  scrapie :  they  were  informed  that  a  strange  peo>» 
pie  were  out  in  quest  of  a  settlement,  and  were  opposed 
by  tlie  Satyes  {b) ;  it  was  the  Massiliani,  who  bad  nailed 
fnirn  Phocsea,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  Gaulf  considering 
tliis^as  an  omen  of  their  own  fortune,  assisted  them  iti 
fortifying  a  place  where  they  (irst  landed,  which  was 
naturally  defended  by  surrounding  woods.  The  Oauls 
pursued  their  route  over  the  pathless  Alps,  by  the  Tau- 
rinian  forest  (c} ;  and  having  cJefealed  an  army  of  Tuscans, 
near  the  river  Ticin,  they  were  informed  that  the  coun- 
try where  they  were  encamped  was  called  Insubria^ 
(now  the  Milanese;)  a  name,  given  also  to  a  canton  of 
/\utuQ.  There,  pursuing  their  good  fortune,  they  built, 
a  city  which  they  called  Mediolanuro  (now  Milan.). 

CHAP.  XXXV. 

In  cominuatian. 

/VfTER  that,.  an\>tber  body  of  Ca;nomani  (d)  under 
tbe  conduct  pf  Elitovius,  following  the  paths  of  the  for* 
mer,  passed  the  Alps  by  the  same  forest,  with  the  m* 
sistance  of  Bellovisus,  and  settled  in  tbc^e  places,  which 
the  Libici  then  possessed,  where  now  we  find  the  cities 
Brixia  (e)  and  Verona  (/).  These  again  were  followed 
by  the  SaluTii,  who  dweh  near  the  ancient  nation  of  the 
Lc&vi  (g),  and  the  Ligares<A),  and  settled  upon  the  bimks 

(o)  St.  Pol  Trois-Chatteaax,  in  Danphiny.  (5)  Tl>e  coast  of 
Provence.  (c)  It  stood  at  the  fyot  the  Alps  Cottia. 

{d)  A  people  aboat  Brescia.         (e)  Now  Brescia.         VJS  ^^^ 
Cremona.        (g)  Inbabitants  of  l^avia  aii^ 'HiSNvn^        V}^^^" 
babitants  on  tbeTfankB  of  the  Loire. 
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of  tbe  Tecin.  Then  the  Boii  (a),  and  Lingones  (6)  cros« 
sed  the  Peonine  Alps,  and  having;  poiisessed  themselves 
of  all  the  countries  between  the  Alps  and  the  Po,  passed 
that  river  in  boats,  and  not  only  drove  the  Etrurians, 
Lut  even  the  Uipbrians  (c)  out  of  the  coui^try.  They 
confined  themselves,  however,  within  the  Appenines. 
Then  the  Senones  {d),  the  last  of  alt  the  new  comers, 
possessed  themselves  of  tbe  countries  lying  between  the^ 
rivers  Montone  and  Fiumesmo. 

This  was  the  nation^  I  find,  that  came  first  to  Clastam, 
and  thence  to  Rome;  but  I  cannot  say  whether  they 
«4came  alone,  or  assisted  by  all  the  other  Cisalpine  emi- 
■  grants.  The  Clusians,.  terrified  at  this  new  war,  wbeu 
they  saw  the  number  and  extraordinary  size  of  threne- 
xny»  and  withal  the  kind  of  arms  they  used,  at  the  same 
time  having  often  heard  that  the  Etrurians  had  beeo 
often  defeated  by  them,  both  on  this  and  the  other  side, 
of  the  Po :  although  they  had  no  alliancie  with  Rome, 
nor  any  claim  to  l*er  friendship,  if  it  were  not,  jhat  they 
had  not' appeared  in  defence  of  the  Vejentes,  their  kins- 
men, agstinsv  the  Romans,  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to 
solicit  assistance  from  the  ^nate.  In  this,  however,  they 
did  not  succeed;  but  the  thret  sons  of  Ambustius  Fabius 
were  sent  ambassadors  to  treat  with  the  Gaols  in  name 
of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  to  represent, 
that  they  ought  not  to  attack  the  friends  and  allies  of 
the  people  of  Rome,  who  never  bad  injured  them,  and 
in  whose  defence,  should  it  prove  necessary,  they  would 
be  obliged  to  arm.  But  the  most  eligible  alternative 
was,  if  possible,  to  prevent  it;  and  it  would  add  more  to 
the  character  of  the  Gaols,  whose  settlement  there  had 
been  but  of  a  short  standing,  to  make  themselves  known 
by  the  arts  of  peace,  than  their  prowess  in  war. 

(a)  Wh<J  inhabited  the  Bourbounois.  C^)  Who  iiihal>iled 

.T.aDgress.  (c)  Who  possessed  part  of  the  dutch/ of  Urbio, 

of  the  territory  of  Perugia,  the  county  of  Citta  Castellana,  and 
most  of  the  datcUy  of  Spoleio.        {d)  From  Sens  and  Auxerrv. 
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CHAP.    XXXVI. 

1 

Fatal  error  of  the  Fahiu 

X  HE  embassy  in  itselF  had  nothing  irritating,  but  it 
was  delivered  in  a  tone,  'and  with  an  air  which  breathed 
more  of  the  Gaulic  fierceness,  than  of  Roman  politeness. 
Having  delivered  their  commission  in  a  council  of  the 
Gauls  they  had  the  following  return :  '  That  the  name  of 
'  the  Romans  .was  but  little  known  to  them,  though  they 
'.  had  no  doubt  of  their  bravery,  since  the  Clusians  had 
'  thought  proper  to  apply  to  them  in  their  danger.  That 

*  as  t^y  had  chose  rather  to  employ  the  methods  of  pa- 
^  cification,  than  their  arms,  in  defence  of  their  allies, 
'  they,  on.  their  side,  should  not  reject  the  offered  peace, 

*  provided  the  Clusians,  who  had  more  land  than  they 

*  could  well  manage,  would  give  up  a  part  of  it  to  the  Gauls^ 
'  who  needed  it.  Without  this  condition,  all  proposals 
'  for  peace  were  inadmissible.  That  they  would  be  glad 
'  to  receive  their  answer  in  presence  of  the  Roman  am- 
'  bassadors ;  and  in  case  of  a  refusal,  they  would  give 
'  them  battle  in  presence  of  the  same  Romans,  that  they 
'  might  be  able  to  say,  upon  their  return,  how  much  the 
'  Gauls  are  superior  to  all  mankind  in  bravery.' 

Upon  this,  the  ambassadors  demanded  to  know,  '  By 
'  what  right  they  could  insist  on  having  land  from  its 
'  possessors,  and  if  not  granted,  to  threaten  them  with 

*  war  ?  Besides,  what  business  had  they  in  Tuscany  ? 
*.  We  carry  our  right,'  replied  they  fiercely,  •  in  the  poinU 

*  of  our  swords;  the  brave  are  lords  of  the  world.'  Both 
stides  were  now  highly  exasperated,  and  flew  to  their  arms, 
and  began  the  action.  There,  the  ambassadors,  the  fates 
Tiovv  pushing  on  the  destruction  .of  Rome,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  law  of  nations,  took  up  armii.  Nor  could 
this  remain  a  secret,  when  three  warri(»rs  of  the  greatest 
distinction  and  valour  of  all  the  Roman  youth,  fought  at 
the  head  of  the  Etrurians :  so  conspicuously  did  the 
bravery  of  these  stranger  distinguish  them  from  the 
Clusians.  Moreover,  Q,  Fabius,  riding  up  before  the 
first  line,  and  meeting  one  of  the  Gauiic  commanders 
wha  way  rusbhag  furiously  upon  the  v^xv  o^  x^t^^^VvKw^Cii^ , 
r»B  bim  through  Ihe  side  with  Yiw  \atvcei  ^lA  V>\t\\\\\2^ 
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on  the  spot.  Whilst  he  was  stripping  off  his  spoils,  he 
was  known  by  the  enemy,  and  the  report  immediately 
spread  through  the  whole  army»  that  it  was  on^  of  the 
Roman  ambassadprs.  From  that  moment,  all  hostilities 
ceased  against  the  Clnsians.  A  retreat  was  sounded, 
and  nothing  was  heard  but  threats  of  vengeance  against 
Rome. 

Some  were  of  opinion,  that  they    should   instantly 
march  thither;  but  the  advice  of  the  elder  in  the  council 
prevailed,  who  were  of  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  begin 
by  sending  deputies  to  Rome,  to  complain  of  what  md 
happened,  and  to  require  that  the  Faoii  should  be  deli* 
vered  into  their  hands/  for  having  violated  their  charac- 
ter, and  with  it,  the  law  of  nations.  ^ 
.  After  the  Gauiic  deputies  had   thus  delivered  their 
commission,  and  made  their  demand,  the  senate  were 
much  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Fabii,  and  made 
no  objection  to  the  justice  of  what  the  Barbarians  insisted 
on.     But  a  vicious  complaisance  for  young  persons  of 
their  distinction,  prevejued  the  senators  from  delermin- 
ittg  what  they  thought  no  more  than  reasonable,  on  this 
occasion.     Wherefore,  that  they  might  not  be  charge- 
able with  the  consequences,  with  which  a  rupture  with 
the  Gauls  might  be  attended,  they  referred  the  affair  to  i 
the  decision  of  the  people.     There  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  delinquents  prevailed  so  much,  that  far  from 
punishing  them,  the  people  named  them  to  the  military 
tribuneship  for  the  following  year.     The  deputies,  full  of 
that  indignation  which  may  be  easily  conceived,  return- 
ed, breathing  only  war  and  revenge.     With  the  three 
Fabii,  Q.  Sulpicius  Longus,  Q.  Servilius,  a  fourth  time, 
nnd  Ser.  Cornelius  Maluginensis,  were  created  military 
tribunes. 

CHAP.     XXXVII, 

ITie  Gauls  march  to  Rome. 

W  HEN  Rome  was  threatened  with  such  an  inunda* 
tion  of  misery,  she  did  not,  as  was   usual,  in  the  wars 
against  the  Fidenates,  Vejentes  and  other  neighbouring  ■ 
states,  apply  tbe  \^a\.  ^xid  mo&\.  vigorous  measure,  in  ap- 
pointing a  dictator;  «o  inw:\i4!Qft.%  ^on>i«»\^V^vw^*tCk^sQk^ 
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when  she  is  UDwilling  they  should  avert  her  impending 
purposes,  that  in  the  present  conjuncture,  when  an  un- 
known and  terrible  enemy  from  the  ocean  and  utmost 
verges  of  the  earth,  were  advancing  by  rapid  marches  to 
attack  her,  Rome  made  no  extraordinary  effiut,  by  ap- 
pointing a  supreme  magistrate,  or  suing  for  foreign  aid. 
The  tribunes,  whose  rashness  had  involved  ^ome  in  this 
war,  presided  in.  every  thing,  speaking  lightly  of  the  war, 
lliey  made  the  levies  with  no  more  care  than  was  usual 
upo»the  most  ordinary  occasions. 

Id^  the  mean  time,  the  Gauts,  when  they  were  inarm- 
ed that  the  violators  of  the  law  of  nations  had  been  rais-  • 
ed  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  state,  and  their  embassy 
slightij^y  gave  full  vent  to  their  passion,  to  which  .the 
nation  is  much  addicted,'  immediately  polled  up  their 
ensigns,  and  began  their  march  with  all  expedition. 
M^hen  during  their  march,  they  observed  the  confusion 
and  terror  of  the  cities  through  which  they  passed,  as 
they  ran  to  their  arms,  and  the  peasants  flying  before 
them,  they  called  out  aloud,  that  they  were  marching  to 
Rome.  Wherever  they  went  they  made  a  very  formid- 
able appearance,  as  their  numbers,  both  in  horse  and  foot, 
covered  a  vast  tract  of  ground.  The  rapidity  of  their 
inarch,  the  news  whereof,  fame  and  couriers  from  Clusi- 
um,  and  othier  states,  had  brought  to  Rome  before  them« 
occasioned  a  terrible  consternation  tliere. 

Troops  were  levied  in  haste  and  without  choice,  and 
led  out  in  great  confn8ioo>  which  with  difficulty  canoe  up 
'with  the  enemy  eleven  miles  firom  the  city^  where  the 
river  Allia  rising  out  of  the  river  Crustuminum,  and  run-  . 
ning  in  a  very  deep  channel,  falls  into  the  Tiber,  a  little 
beloW  the  Salarian  high-way.  The  whole  plain,  both 
before  and  round  them,  was  covered  with  enemies,  and 
the  Gaols,  of  whom  a  mighty  bluster  is  characteristicaH 
by  their  barbarous  songs  and  hideous  bowlings,  made  all 
about  them  resound  with  a  horrible  noise. 

CHAP.    XXXVIII. 

A  hattk.     TIte  Romans  drfcaied. 

X  HERE  the  military,  tribunes  took  no  cate«  ^\vVi^x  \s^ 
loake  chijice  of  s^  advantageous  ]^»^  i^t  \\m£v\  ^:i»xsc^\  ^^ 
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to  fortify  it  wiih  an  entrench fnent,  to  which  they  might 
retreat  io  case  of  a  defeat:  and  equal iv  regardless  of  the 
godSf  as  they  had  heen  deficient  in  human  precaution, 
without  auspices,  without  sacrifices,  they  drew  up  their 
army,  extending  the  wings,  that  they  might  i^ot  be  sur- 
rounded by  their  enemies  numbers.  But,  although  by 
extendihg  their  wings  in  that  manner,  they  had  thinneii 
and  weakened  their  centre  to  a  great  degree,  yet  still 
their  front  fell  short  of  that  of  the  enemy's.  Upon  their 
right  was  a  small  eminence,  where  they  thought  proper 
to  post  a  corps- de- reserve ;  that  circumstance  occasioned 
their  first  fear  and  flight,  and  was  the  only  means  of  se- 
curing their  retreat. 

Breonus,  the  Gaulic  general,  having  a  strong  [appre- 
hension, that  some  design  lay  concealed  in  the  smallness 
of  the  enemy's  numbers;  and  imagining  that  they  had 
taken  possession  of  the  height,  with  a  view  to  attack  him 
with  this  bodv  of  reserve,  both  in  rear  and  flank,  the 
moment  the  front  lines  were  engaged,  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  begin  with  charging  the  reserved  troops;  con- 
vinced, if  they  were  once  dislodged,  with  so  great  a  so- 
periority  in  point  of  numbers,  that  he  could  easily  obtain 
the  victory  in  the  open  plain.  Thus  the  Barbarians  no^ 
only  had  Vortune  on  their  side,  but  the  prudent  conduct 
of  an  able  commander. 

Iti  the  other  army,  neither  generals  nor  soldiers 
showed  any  thing  of  the  Roman  character.  A  sudden 
panic,  and  the  thoughts  of  escaping,  had  arrested  all  their 
faculties:  nay,  so  much  were  they  lost  to  all  reflection 
whatever,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  fled  to  Veii,  an 
enemy's  capital,  with  the  Tiber  in  their  way,  rather  than 
straight  to  Rome,  to  their  wives  and  children.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  place,  for  some  little  time,  contributed  te  the 
defence  of  the  corps- dc- reserve.  But,  whenever  the  rest 
of  the  army  heard  the  shouts  of  the  Gauls,  which  seem- 
ed to  those  who  stood  next,  to  have  been  raised  from  the 
flank,  and,  to  the  most  remote,  from  their  rear,  they  fled 
in  a  body  without  striking  a  stroke,  or  even  returning  the 
enemy's  shout,  and  so  far  were  they  from  feeling,  that 
they  had  but  barely  seen  this  strange  enemy.  None 
of  them  fell  in  battle ;  but  in  the  rout,  where  the  crowd 
and  hurry  of  the  fu^xUve^  vMi>ycs\\icxviA  v\^^  fti^ht,  those 
iii  the  rear  weie  cux  lo  ^X^c^^^    K  ^T^eiv.  ^^\i>^^\  ^^ 
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made  too  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  whither  the  whole 
left  wing  had  retreateil,  after  they  had  thrown  down  their 
arms :  many  who  knew  not  bow  to  swim,  or  could  not, 
being  weighed  down  by  their  coats  of  mail  and  other  ac- 
coutrements, were  swallowed  up  by  the  waves.  The 
greatest  part,  however,  got  safe  to  Veii,  from  whence, 
iliey  were  so  far  from  sending  relief  to  Rome,  that  they 
never  once  thought  of  dispatching  a  courier  with  tlie 
news  of  their  misfortune.  The  right  wing,  which  was 
)>osted  nearer  the  hill,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
river,  manched  all  to  Rome,  and  took  refuge  in' the  cita- 
del, without  staying  to  shut  the  gates  of  the  city  behind 
them,. 

CHAP.  XXXIX. 

'Fhe  Gauh  enter  Rome.     The  flower  of  the  Romans  Jly  to 

the  Citadel  and  CapiteL 

.  J\  VICTOR Y  so  suddenly  obtained,  astonished  the 
Gauls  so  mucbi  that  they  considered  it  as  something  mi- 
raculous. At  first,  awed  by  tJear,,  they  stood  motionless, 
as  if  tbey  had  known  nothing  of  what  had  happened. 
They  still  dreaded  sinie  ambuscade,  but  at  last  began  to 
strip  the  slain^  and  pile  up  the  arms,  according  to  their 
custom.  After  all,  when  they  saw  nothing  like  an  ene- 
my appear,  they  set  out  for  Rome,  which  they  reached 
a  little  before  sun-set.  When  the  horse  that  were  de- 
tached before  them,,  brought  back  word  that  the  gates 
were  open,  no  guards  posted  before  them,  nor  any  sol- 
diers on  the  walls,  they  considered  it  as  a  continuation 
of  the  same  miracle;  and.  not  .knowing  what  the  night 
might  bring  forth,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  utter 
f  rangers  to  the  situation  of  the  city,  they  encamped  be- 
tween the  Anio  and  the  city,  and  sent  out  scouts  round 
the  walls  and  the  gates  of  the  city,  to  bring  intelligence 
of  the  enemy's  designs,  now  that  their  situation  was  ex-  , 
tremely  critical. 

At  Rome,  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  army  had  fled  to 
Veii,  nobody  imagining  that  one  of  them  had  escaped 
but  those  who  had  made  good  their  retreat  to  Rome,  and 
the  whole  city  lamenting  the  loss  of  the  lvv\w^»  >&  ^'^ 
as  the  dvnd,  there  was  nottuog  to  b^  ^^^\x>a^x  \^"bx'^  "^si^ 
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sorroiv;  bat  when  they  were  advised  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
proach, public  fear  soon  suppressed  all  p<^]«C  conceru. 
It  was  not  long  before  they  heard  the  barbarians  roaring 
out  their  howlings  and  discordant  notes,  as  they  strolled 
in  troops  round  the  city  walls.     During  all  the  time  after, 
till  next  morning,  they-  were  in  the  utmost  suspense, 
every  moment  expecting  an  attack  would  be  made  upon 
the  city,  after  the  first  approach  of  the  enemy  to  it:  as  it 
was  highly  probable,  they  would  sot  have  stLirred  firom 
AlHa,  but  with  that  intention.     At  sun-set,  as  little  light 
then  remained,  they  were  fully .  persuaded,    that  they 
would  take  the  advantage  of  the  Htile  they  had  before 
the  night  came  on,  and  when  all  was  c^uiet  during  the 
evening,  that  they  had  deferred  their  design  to  strike  the 
greater  terror  during  the  darkness  of  the  night.     At  last 
the  approach  of  day  doubled  their  panic,  which  kept 
pace  in  progression  "with  the  evil  itself,  till  they  saw  the 
enemy's  ensigns  enter  tlK'ir  gates.      However,  during 
that  night,  and  the  day  following,  the  citizens  acted  with 
much  greater  propriety  than  the  artny  had  done  at  Altid* 
For,,  when  they  found  that  to  defend  the  city,  with  so 
small  a  force  as  had  been  left  in  it,  would  be  quite  im- 
practicable, they  resolved,  that  all  the  youth,  fit  to  bear 
arms,  and  the  flower  of  the  senate,  vvith  their  wives  and 
children,  should  retire  into  the  citadel  and  capkol ;  and 
having  carried  arms  and  provisions  thither,  defend  their 
gods,  their  fellow-citizens,  and  the  Ronfian  name,  from 
these  strong-holds;  whilst  the  priests  of  Romulus  and  the 
vestals  carried  ofl*  the  sacred  things,  and  placed  them  out 
of  the  reach  of  fire  and  sword,  being  firmly  resolved  ne- 
Ter  to  give  over  the  worship  of  the  gods*  whilst  a  single 
soul  remained  to  perform  it.     For  they  thought,  that  if 
the  citadel  and  capitol,  the  august  body  of  the  gods, 
the  senate  that  formed  the  public  council  of  the  state, 
and  the  youth  of  age  to   bear  arms,  survived  the  ruin 
that  impended  the  city,  the  loss  of  the  old  men,  an  use- 
less number  left  in  the  city,  and  who  in  course  of  nature 
would  die  at  any  rate,  was  not  much  to  be  regretted. 
To  encourage  those  of  inferior  rank  to  acquiesce  in  this 
resolution,  without  murmuring,  the  superannuate  consu- 
Jar.K  aiul  triuni\>haai  ^"fenerals  declared  publicly,  that  they 
would  die  with  l\\em  V  W,  %\^tfe  xi^v^v^  \i^\t"^  w«ire  too 
i^eak  to  suppoTl  ibe  ^^x%\>x  o'i  ^^^^,  -^^^^  ^^'^  ^v:Vxn5.^^\ 
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their  country,  they  ought  not  to  be  a  burthen  upon  those 
who  were  armed  tor  it£  prefiervatiou  and  might  soon  be 
in  want  of  profisions. 

CHAP.  Xl- 

Tfie  deep  distress  vfldcl  cnsutd/rcmi  ihit  hattk. 

J.N  this  manner  did  these  old  men,  destined  to  death, 
encourage  and  coukoie  e'ich  other.  I'hen  addi>'*>8ing 
thennsehes  to  the  vouiig  Hien,  and  following  theni  ail  the 
way  to  the  citadel  and  capitol,  patheiicatty  re<juuin»t:iided 

•  To  their  bravery,  and  youthful  vigour,  the  iuriunfc  of 
'  what  vet  remained  of  a  <  i^v,  that   in   all   iib  waru  had 

•  been   victorious  for  tfiret  hundied   and  six»y  years.' 
But  when  the  monjent  came  '.hat  wag  to  &«fpaiau    the 
champions  of  tiie  captive  city  from   thobt  who  weif  dt;- 
termined  not  to  survive  its  ruii.,  d»irp  wat  tiit  diMiess 
which  that  sct-ue  eihibiitd;  and  it    v^at  reiid»'f»'d  Mill 
more  aflecting  by  the  weeping  aiid  latiien\at»oiifc  of  the 
Momen,    c!is*:actedly    rv:inii»g  ^Ley    kii«w  iiu!    wlmhtr, 
from  ihe  r  rusbandt  *rThri.'  sosl^,  iuic!  hoiii   ■  !*•-•»■  wnJ"  to 
their  h'>bar.''s  asking  now  rh»-be,  now  Mio^**,  •  v  hose 
•  fate  the y  fri.oiald  share.'     Jii  shors  u^wr  wa*  huruan 
miser}'  represented  :d  more  ii^e.y  toiouft.     A  yjtrai  part 
of  the  wcmt  i.«,  howei  er,  ioliow>a  ilieir  fr>iid>  ii»i<'  'he 
citadel,  ^h''*,  ihoogh  they  were  not  iuviied,  me*  wi'h  iiv 
nppositici: ;  becaikst,  of  wiiaiever  conbeip-euve   v  imghl 
have  been  *.o  *.be  be^-:es:ed.  lo   ha\e  beeu  ffc4.d  ft  on.  an 
useless  n.'j!t-'.jwt,  .:  vah  ouiit   iif.oti^i*  eu'  wifh  huu.aiii- 
ty  to  s»h'w'.  tbtrii -on*.     Iuk  ftriiii^.^^ni:  i:iU.'.fJio<i«,  ^oLn-nt- 
iiig  chiefly  *A  'Le  p'.»;^i*  •«*,*,  \'yj  .•iv:i.ef*j»Jt   lu  f>e  *<y:',^<-d 
in  a  fon.'ete  \\.^.'.  y  >•'.  o:.  sv  h"-fe..   it   }.    ,  o»  ».</  bt  liicnii- 
lained  iLe»e  .:.  so  t"tit*.  fe«.<.j<,"v.  l»fiiiA«-»v  '.t:  "•-'WJ*. 
and  took 'r.e.r  Htji  i:*  a  oocv    ..v\*ufdfc   »lie  Jaciu'.uii' 
From  ther*ie,  i:,*:)  disperse  •.ti*-»jubi:.\tt  par  \  4;i^.»»^'    Le 
country,  arjG  [>r  v  ^'jt'ji.-^  'tie  t«<t  iijv.*ufiijy  *  •'*«:«^  *.ai- 
ing  r.e.:f.er  .e'e'.e'   '.v  ^ '.;l.c  •-';:  ise;i.,   i.vi   any  ">:-«>».# 'fri 
scheme  to  fo  ow,  et^.h  vf  lijeix/  <l/ilow»i.g  L^  «/wr<  h'^j^.« 
and  p/artic.df  i.ei«»,  *Juep','^.A  .i.ieie^tlye  l^  /iow  g.virn 
up  for  lost. 

In  the  a:.ea::.  '..ere,  '.•>.  ytA^tsm  fA  U/Mr/.'i%,  ^ivitr^  *';i- 
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suited  together,  wliat  sacred  things  they-  should  carry 
away,  ann  as  they  could  not  take  the  whole,  what  they 
should  leave  behind,  «nd  where  these  precious  deposits 
might  be  most  safely  lodged.  At  last,  they  concluded 
it  would  be  best  to  pack  them  in  small  casks,  and  bury 
them  in  a  chapel,  next  to  the  house  of  the  priest  of  Ko- 
iiiuius,  where  now  it  is  reckoned- unlawful  tospit^  What 
was  to  be  carried  away,  they  divided  among  them,  and 
each  with  his  burden,  took  the  road  by  the  bridge,  Sul- 

-picius  leading  to  the  Janiculum. 

As  L.  Albinus,  a  Plebeian,  was  drawing  his  wife- and 
children  in  a  waggon,  among  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  who 
could  have  been  of  no  use  in  the  defence  of  the  city,  be 
observing  the  vestals  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  notwithstand- 
iiig  the  necessiry  of  the  times,  forgot  not  the  respect  due 
to  things  divine;  for  thinking  it  most  preposterous  that 
he  should  be  seen  in  a  carriage  with  his  family,  whilst 
the  public  priests  of  the  Roman  people  were  on  foot* 
carrying  the  sacred  things,  he  ordered  out  hi^  wife  and 
children,  and  placing  the  vestals  with  their  sacred  bur- 

.  dens  in  the  waggon,  drpve  them  to  Caere,  the  place  of 
their  destination. 


I 


CHAP.  XLI. 
Resolution  and  massacre  of  the  aged  Senators. 


N  the  mean  tinoc,  every  thing  for  the"  defence  of  the 
ijitadel  being  disposed  at  Rome,  in  the  best  manner  pos- 
8ibje>  considering  the  present  exigency,  the  venerable 
company  of  superannuated  patriots  returned  to  their 
hous^,  there  to  wait,  with  steady  resolution,  the  coming 
of  the  enemy,  and  death.  Such  of  them  as  had  borne 
CO  rule  magistracies,  that  they  might  die  adorned  with 
the  ensigns  of  their  former  dignity,  honours,  and  gal- 
lantry, dressed  themselves  in  their  most  magnificent  robef, 
which  they  used  to  wear  in  the  procession  of  their  gods, 
and  in  their  triumphs  seating  themselves  in  their  ivory 
chairs  in  the  middle  of  their  halls.  We  find  in  some 
authors,  that  these  ancients  first  devoted  themselves  for 
their  country,  and  the  Roman  people,  by  a  vow  which 
JVf.  Fabius,  the  h\a;V\  \)v\e?j^,  ^dmmistet'ed  in  form. 

The  Gauls,  as  l\ve  \v\letN^\\>AQia  o^  •a.v.Nx^X^  ^\5^\ia>k 
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given  time  toithe  fury  v^hh  which  they  were  agitated  in 
the  late  action,  to  subside,  and  as  they  had  met  with  little 
or  no  resistance  from  the  Romans,  nor  even  now  put  to 
the  necessity  of  an  assault  to  take  the  city,  entered  it  next 
day,  without  anv  signs  of  violent  passion  and  r^entment, 
by  the  ]gate  Collina,  moving  on  to  the  forum,  and  cast-: 
ing  their  eyes  on  all  sides,  to  the  temples  of  the  god.<, 
and  the  citadel,  where  alone  they  could  observe  the 
least  appearance  of  resistance.  Then  posting  a  small 
guard,  to  prevent  any  sally  from  the  citadel  or  capitol, 
when  they  might  be  dispersed  through  the  city,  they 
went  abou(  in  plundering  parties,  arid  nnding  the  streets 
quite  empty,  and  not  meeting  a  single  soul,  they  rushed 
in  bodies  into  the  adjoining  houses,  whilst  others  flew  to 
the  most  remote,  imagining'they  had  neVeY  been  touch- 
eld,  and  consequently  full  of  booty.  Struck  with  terror 
sll  the  general  cjesolatidn,  they  returned  in  a  body  to 
the  furura,  and  the  adjoining  places,  fearing  they  might, 
when  dispersed,  fall  into  some  ambuscade.  Here  find- 
ing the  houses  of  the  Plebeians  shut,  but  the  halls  of  the 
nouility  .open,  they  hesitated  more  bpon  entering  the  last 
than  the  first,  keeping  at  an  awful  distance  from  those 
.venerable  sages,  sitting  in  the  porches  of  their  houses 
jn  dress  and  attitude  appearing  with  an  air  of  greatness 
above  human,  and  in  the  awful  majesty  of  their  looks, 
and  gravity  of  their  deportment,^  perfectly  resembling 
the  gods.  When  they  bad  stood  some  time  gazing  as 
at  so  many  statues,  one  of  these  ancients,  M.  Papirius- 
18  said  to  have  provoked  a  Gaol,  by  breaking  his  head 
with  a  smart  blow  of  his  ivory  truncheon,  for  using  the 
freedom  of  stroking  his  beard,  which  was  then  permit- 
led  to  grow  to  a  great  length.  He  was  the  first  victim,* 
and -the  rest  were  all  kilted  where  they  sat.  The  Gaols, 
after  thi?  massacre,  gave  no  qtiarter;  and  having  cleared 
the  bouses  of  their  contents,  immediately  ^et'them  on 
fire. 

CHAP.     XUI. 

Rome  set  on  fire.     Melancholy  scene.  •* 

X  HE  first  day,  the  devastation*  among  the  houses  b^ 
the  fire/  was  not  so  gen<?ral  as  ro'igViVYx^kX^Xi^^'^^^.'^^^^^^ 
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in  a  city  taken  by  the  enemy  :  either  the  Gaols  had  no 
intention  to  detfroy  the  city  entirely  *,  or  by  letting  the 
Romans  lee  pan  m  the  city  in  Aames  the  Ganlie  cdiefa- 
meant  to  terrify  them,  and  so  engage  them  to  sorrender 
out  of  regard  to  their  bouses;  and  not  to  set  the  whole  ia 
flame^j  that  the  hopes  of  saving  the  remainder,  mighfc 
bend  the  proud  beairts  of  the  enemy.  The  Romans  ob- 
serving from  the  citadel,  how  the  city  swarmed  withene« 
mies  and  following  all  their  moiions  with  their  eyes^  as 
they  ran  dispersed  all  over  the  streets,  were  every  ouk 
ment  struck  with  new  matter  of  regret,  and  unable  to 
tfand  the  shqck  of  what  they  saw  and  heard,  were  quite 
distracted. 

Wherever  the  shoots  of  the  enemy,  shrieks  of  women 
and  children,  the  glare  of  the  flames^  or  the  crash  of  faU 
ling-houses,  denounced  some  new  disaster,  thither  they 
turned  their  eyes,  their  fiices,  and  attention,  as  if  fortune 
bad  placed  them  on  the  top  of  an  eminence*  expressly 
to  be  the  sail  spectators  of  the  ruin  of  their  country; 
having  nothing  left  them  now  of  all  that  belonged  la 
them,  but  their  bodies  ito  defend.  Their  case  was  more 
deplorable  than  that  of  any  other  besieged,  for  they  were, 
shut  up  from  ihe  relief  of  their  country,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  they  saw  every  thing  they  could  have  called 
their  own,  in  the  bandit  of  the  enemy. 

The  first  day,  so  full  of  trouble,  was  followed  by  a. 
night  no  less  terrible.  And  when  this  restless  night, 
gave  place  to  a  new  day,  some  new  tragical  scene  was 
every  moment  exhibited  before  them,  tlowever,  over* 
whelmed  and  oppressed  as  they  were,  with  such  a  com- 
plication of  miseries,  they  still  continued  inflexible,  and 
although  they  saw  the  wtiole  city  in  flames  and  levelled 
with  the  ground,  they  were  determined  to  defend  to  their 
latest  breath,  the  poor  little  hill,  which  they  yet  could 
call  their  own,  being  the  only  spot  that  was  ^^eserved  for 
liberty.  The  continual  view  of  so  dreadful  a  scene, 
which  was  every  day  repealed  before  their  eyes,  bad 
inured  them,  in  a  manner,  to  their  calamities,  so  that 
they  became  insensible  of  their  poignancy ;  regarding 
on|%  their  arms,  and  the  swords  in/ their  right  hands,  as 
the  only  hope  and  resource,  on  which,  from  thenceforth , 
tbey  fjrere  to  depend. 

"*  Read ,  Ownu  dtlendcE  utI\s>  V.t» 
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€HAP.    XLIII. 

The  Gauk  disappointed,    .  Turn  the  siege  -  into  a  hhchtde* 

Camillus  at  Ardea. 

HE  Gauls,  OD  their  side,  who  for  some  days  had  car- 
ried on  an  ioeffeciiial  war  against  the  houses^  and  seeing 
nothing  now  rentaining  of  the  captive  city»  after  the 
flames  and  ruins,  but  the  enemy  still  in  arms,  neither 
terrified  with  so  many  calamities,  nor  in  the  least  dis- 
posed  to  surrender,  unless  compelled,  resolved  to  make 
the  last  experiment,  and  attack  the  citadel  in  form.  Hav- 
ing, therefore,  given  the  signal,  by  the  morning's  dawn, 
they  drew  up  their  whole  army  in  the  forum?  after 
which,  they  advanced  to  the  hill  with  great  cries,  co- 
vering their  heads  With,  th^ir  shields,  in  the  form  of 
tortoises.  The  Romans,  without  trouble  or  confusion, 
having  posted  guards  on  all  the  avenues,  and  disposed 
their  best  troops  against  the  attack,  sufiei*ed  the  enemy 
to  ascend,  concluding  that  the  higher  they  advanced,  the 
more  easy  it  would  be  to  drive  them  dowq  the  steep  de- 
clivity. Accordingly,  they  stopped  short  in  the  middle 
of  the  descent,'  and  having  the  advantage  of  an  emi- 
kience,  which  seemed  to  be  calculated  by  nature  for  an- 
noying the  enemy,  they  fell  upon  the  Gauls  with  great 
impetudsity,  and  drove  them  back  tumbling  one  above 
another,  with  such  slaughter,  as  prevented  them  from 
making  a  second  aitetnpt,.  either  with  detachments,  or  the 
whole  of  their  arfny. 

WJierefopj,  finding  it. impracticable  to  carry  the  city 
by  assault,  they  turned  their  seige  into  a  blockade.  This 
bad  never  come-intoiheir  heads  before,  for  all  the  corn  in 
4lHi  chy  bad  perished  in  the  general  conflagration,  and 
the  Romans 'took  care  to  carry  all  that  could,  be  found  in 
the  country  into  Veii.  Wherefoi^,  the  Gauls  having 
divided  their  army,  employed  part  of  them  to  forage  in 
the  netghboarhood,  whilst  the  rest  remained  to  coritinue 
the  blockade,  trd^ting  for  provisions  to  then*  foraging 
parties. 

In  their  eidrarsions,  they  fotind  an  opportunity  of  put- 
ting the  Bonaon  bravery  to  the  test.    ¥q>\«  ^^«sv^^  V.\ 
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them  to  Ardea^  whither  Camillus  bad  retired.  This 
great  man,  more  affected  with  the  calamities  of  bis  coun- 
try, than  its  ingratitude  to^  himself,  after  he  bad  exhaust- 
ed himself,  accusing  geds  and  meD>  wondering  with  in^ 
dignatioii  what  had  become  of  these  men,  who  under  his 
command  had  taken  Vcii  and  Falerii,  and  who,  in  oth)er 
wars,  had  nerer  been  deficient  iii  point  of  bravery,  how- 
ever udsoccessfu),  was  surprised  with  the  news,  that  an 
army  of  the  Gauls  were  on  their  way  thither,  about 
which  the  Ardeates,  in  the  utmost  consternation,  were 
deliberating  upon  the  measures,  proper  to  be  taken. 
Hitherto  he  had  not  appeared  in  their  public  councils, 
but  upon  this  occasion,  excited,  as  it  were,  by  a  divine 
impulse,  he  presented  himself  in  the  heart  of  their  assem* 
biy,  and  spoke  to  the  following  purpose  t 


'Pi 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

Camillus  ttddresses  the  Ardeans, 


EOPLC  of  Ardea,  ipy  old  friends,  though  but  of  late 
'  my  fellow-citizens;  to  your  kindness  I  owe  the  first;  to 
'  my  fate  I  owe  the  last;  I  hope  none  of  you  will  think 
«  tnat  1  forget  my  condition,  when  I  appear  thus, in  your 
'  assembly :  but  the  present  occurrence  aud  the  conimoa 

<  danger,  calls  upon  every  one  to  do  his  utmost  to  provide 
'  against  it.     And,  indeed,  when  will  it  be  iu  my  power 

<  to  evidence  my  gratitude,  for  the  important  favours 
'  you  have  conferred  on  me,  if  not  at  present  ?     It  is  in 

<  war  alone  I  can  be  of  use  to  you.  It  was  by  that  I 
'  supported   my  credit  in   my  own  country..     When  in 

<  war  I  was  invincible,  I  was  banished  by  my  ungrate? 
«  ful  countrymen  in  time  of  peace.     As  for.  you,  my 

<  friends  of  Ardea,  fortune  presents  you  with  a  fair  op- 
'  portunity  of  making  a  suitable,  return  to  the  people  oi' 
f  Home,  tor  the  obligations  you  lie  under  to  tbem,  which, 
5.  as  you  remember  them  well,  it  wo^ld  f)e  using  you 

<  -ill  to  recapitulate  ;  at  the  same  time  thatyou  will  ac- 
'  quire  immortal  glory,  by  giving  a  check-to  the  coro- 
'  mon  enemy.  On  that  people,  who  are  advancing  this 
'  way  in  straggling  parties  nature  has.bj&stowed  enor- 
'  mity  of  size,  and  imi^tuosliY  of  couc^e,  rather  than 
*  ^rmness  of  bodv,  ot  cow^Vaxvc^  Qi\  \ttvvA\  •wA'wy^^'^- 
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'  sequence,  they  carry  with;  them  more  terror  than 
'  force  to  the  battle.  Can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  than 
'  their  victory  over  the  Romaas?  The  city  was  open  to 
^  .them  when  they  took  it.  ^  From  the  citadel  and  capifol 
*,  they  have  been  repelled  by  a  handfnl  of  m^n.  Now 
'  wearied  out  wii^  the  length  of  the  blockade;  they 

*  abandon  it,  ai^d  disperse  themselves  all  over  the  coun- 

*  try;  glutted  witii  mesLt  and  drink,  which  they,  greedily 
*■  devour^  as  soon  as  night  conies  oti,  they.  1y  down  like 
'  beasti  along  the  sides  of  rivers,,  without  intrenchments, 
'  guards^  or  sentinels i  and  their  late  success  serves  only 
'  to  augment  their  usual  negligence*  If,  therefore,  you 
'  would  defend  your  walls,  and  prevent  this  whole  coun- 
«  try  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  these  barbarians,  arm 
' .  by  midnight,  and  follow  -me,  not  to  a  battle,  but  to 

*  a  certain  slaughter.     If  I  deliver  them  not  into  your 

*  hands,  fast  asleep,  to  be  butchered  at  your  pleasure, 
V  like  so  naany  beasts,  I  consent  to-be  treated  at  Ardea> 
r  2aI  havje  been  at  Rome.' 

CHAP.    XLV. 

A  party  of  the  Gatdit  surprised  by  CamiUus,     Tlie  Soldiers 

at  Veil  surprise  the  l\iseans.  . 

XLVERY  body,  whether  well  or  ill  affected,  to  Cam  ill  us, 
was  fuliy  convinced  that  he  was  the  greatest  captain  of 
his  time ;  so  that  after  the  assembly  broke  up,  they  took 
the  necessary  refreshment,  and  set  themselves  to  watch, 
wKere  the  signal  should  be  given,,  when  Camillus,  after 
all  was  dark  and  sileiif,  found  them  ready  at  the  gates, 
and  put  himself  at  their  head.  When  they  had  gone 
a  little  out  of  town  tiiey  foui>d  the  camp  of  the  Gauls 


Naked  as  they  were  born,  and  fast  asleep,  they  were  aU 
butchered  without  resistance.  Those  that  lay  at  the 
greatest  distance  started  up  in  a  fright,  and  being  totally 
ignorant  whence  or  by  whom  they  were  attacked,  some 
took  to  their  heels,-  whilst  others  threw  themselves  inad-« 
yei'tently  into  theienemy'^  way.     A  great  part  of  them 
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escaped  into  tbe  country  of  ADtram^  where  they  w«re  set 
upon  by  tbe  inhabitants  nnd  cut  to  pieces. 

The  Tuscans  %vere  served  in  the  same  manner*  in  the 
territory  of  Veil.  This  people  far  fn»n  'commiserating 
the  roisfertone  of  a  city,  settled  almost  four  hnndred  yean 
in  their  neighbourhood,  oppressed  by  a  strange  and  un- 
heard-of enemy,  mtyie  incursions  at  that  very  time  upon 
the  Roman  territories,  and  loaded  with  booty,  had  laid  a 
plan  for  attacking  Veil,  the  only  as}[lom,  and  lastreaource 
of  the  Roman  name.  The  Roman  soldiers,  bad  bbserred 
bow  they  were  ranging  through  the  country^  and  driv- 
ing the  booty  before  their  main  bod}*,  at  tbe  tame  time 
that  they  had  their  camp  not  far  from  Veii.  At- first,  the 
melancholy  state  of  their  own  affairs  threw  a  damp  on 
their  spirits :  but  it  soon  gave  viray  to  indignation,  which 
immeaiately  kindled  in  their  minds  the  highest  resent- 
ment.    '  What!'  said  they,  '  do  the  Etrurians  Uxs  from 

*  whom  we  turned  the  arms  of  tlie  Gauls  upon  ourselves, 

*  insult  us  in  our  adversity  ?'  Nothing  ooold  have  given 
them  greater  pleasure  than  to  have  attacked  them  that 
moment ;  but  by  the  advice  of  Coedicius,  a  centurion, 
whom  they  bad  chosen  for  tbeir  leader,  they  suspended 
the  business  till  night.  The  name  and  authority  of  Camil- 
lus  were  all  that  were  wanting  on  this  occasion  ;  all  the 
rest  was  conducted  with  great  propriety,  and  ^ood  success. 
The  prisoners,  who  had  survived  that  night's  slaughter, 
conducted  them  to  another  body  of  Etrurians,  encamped 
at  the  salt-pits,  of  whom,  before  they  dreamed  of  their 
diinger,  they  made  a  still  greater  slaughter  the  next  night. 
With  this  double  victory  they  returned  exulting  and 
triumphant  to  Veii. 

CHAP.  XLVI. 

Rcsolulion  qf  a  young  Roman.       CamiUus  recalled,   and 
created  Dictator,  heads  the  army  at  Veii, 

Xn  the  mean  time,  the  siege  of  Rome  went  on  but  slowly, 
both  sides  remaining  inactive.  Whilst  the  Gauls  were 
golely  intent  upon  preventing  any  one  of  the  enemy  to 
quit  the  place  by  passing  their  guards,  a  young  Roman 
a/f  of  a  sudden  drew  on  himself  the  admiration,  as  welt 
of  the  enemy  as  o^  Vi\^  ^^WQN't-^vCx'L^xv^*  '^^'ww^  v<raa  a 
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iMLcrifice  peculiar  to  the  Fabian  family,  which  could  be 
performed  aowhere,  but  on  the  ^toirioal-hiil.  For  this 
porpoaej  C.  Fabius  Dorso  came  down  from  the  capitoU 
iia?iiig  bis  gowA  tacked  up,  and  the  sacred  things  in  his 
hands  ;- passed  through  the  enemy's  guards;  and  without 
xesard  to  their  threats  or  noise,  got  safe  to  the  Quirinal 
hili.  Having  ^lerformed  there  aU  the  aecessary  cere- 
monies, he  returned  the  same  way,  with  the  same  gravity 
of  air  and  gesture,  to  the  capitol,  in  full  confidenc^^  of 
the  protection  of  tho(>e  gods,  whose  worship  he  had  pre- 
served even  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  The  Gauls  were 
either  aatoniahed  at  his  surprising  boldness,  or  moved  with 
•  sense  of  religion^  which  they  by  no  means  neglect. 

In  the  mean  lime,  the  army  at  Veii  not  only  gained 
Ciresh  spirits,  but  were  every  day  considerably  reinforced, 
DOi  only  by  many  Romans,  who  bad  been  dispersed  up 
and  down  the  country,  after  the  defeat  of  AUia,  and  the 
capture  of  Rome,  but  also  by  crowds  of  Latin  volunteers, 
who  joined  them,  that  they  might  come  in  for  their  share 
of  the  spoil.  Now,  they  concluded,  was  the  time  to  save 
their  country,  and  deliver  -it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  eoe- 
my :  but  though  they  were  a  formidable  party,  they  had 
none  among  them  able  to  take  the  command. 

The  place  itself  reminded  them  of  Camillus;  besides 
that,  a  great  part  of  that  very  army  had  fought  succes- 
fully  under  the  command  and  auspices  of  that  great 
captaiu.  Caedicius  protested, '  That  he  would  do  nothing 
'  to  provoke  either  gods  or  men  ,  to  put  an  end  to  his 
^  command ;  but  not  forgetful  of  his  rank,  he  would 
'  himself  demand  a  general.'  It  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  send  for  Camillus  from  Ardea,  but  not  before  they 
foad  consulted  the  senate  at  Rome;  such  was  their  regard 
to  propriety,  and  to  the  order  prescribed  by  law,  in  all  * 
things,  even  at  a  time  when  the  Republic  was  on  the 
brink  of  ruin.  To  pass  through  the  enemy's  guards  to 
th^  citadel,  vi^as  a  dangerous  attempt.  Pontius  Com- 
fninius,  however,  a  sprightly  young  fellow,  promised  to 
60  his  best  In  the  business ;  and  laying  himself  on  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  was  carried  safely  down  the  current  of  the 
•  Tiber  to  the  city.  By  a  steep  rock,  on  the  side  next 
the  river,  which  the  enemy  thought  unnecessary  to  guard, 
'fee  sot  up  with  difficulty  to  the  capitol. 

ife  wan  brought  before  the  Tnas:\%\xaXj^^>  ^^^  ^<i^^vii^^ 
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his  commisrioA  from  the  >^rmy.  Haviog  then  got  the 
senate'!  decree,  ordaining,  '  That  CamiTlo*  fthoold,  hj 
t  an  act  of  the  comitia  assembled  by  curiae,  be  recalled 
'  from  banishment;  andjby  authority  of  the  people  be 
'  immediately  appointed  dictator,  at  the  same  time,  that 
'  the  army  should  have  the  general  tliey  desired/  Re- 
taming  the  same  way,  he  posted  to  Veii  with  the  news ; 
whence  the  commissioners  were  sent  Camillos  at  Ardea, 
who  conducted  him  to  Veii :  or  rather  an  act  repealing 
his  banishment,  was  passed  in  the  comitia  assembled  by 
rnrise,  and  he  declared  dictator  in  his  absence  ;  for  it  is 
more  likely  that  he  did  not  move  from  Ardea,  till  be 
had  certain  advices  of  the  act  passed  by  the  senate ;  be- 
cause he  could  not  change  the  place  ot  his  retreat,  with- 
out the  voices  of  the  people,  nor  take  the  auspices  regu- 
larly in  the  army,  in  order  to  their  entering  upon  actioBy 
till  he  was  appointed  dictator. 


CHAP.     XLVIL 


« 


An  aUempt  qf  the  Gauls  Jrustrated  by  the  gtUlaniry  qf 

Manlius, 


D 


'URIN6  these  transactions  at  Veii,  the  citadel  and 
capiiol  of  Rome  were  in  extreme  danger.  The  Gauls, 
whether  they  had  observed  the  impressions  of  a  man's 
feet,  in  that  place  where  the  messenger  from  Veii  had 
climbed  the  rock,  or  of  themselves  had  diticovered  that 
it  was  accessible  by  the  rock  Carmentalis,  it  is  certain, 
that  one  night,  when  it  was  pretty  clear,  they  6rst  sent  a 
man  before  to  examine  the  way,  without  his  arms,  which 
they  afterwards  handed  up  to  him  ;  and  where  it  was 
steep,  they  supported,  lifted  and  lent  each  other  a  hand, 
as  the  difiicuty  of  the  place  required,  till  they  bad  reach- 
ed the  top.  1  his  they  did  with  so  much  silence,  that 
neither  the  centinels,  nor  even  the  dogs,  animals  that 
are  apt  to  stir  at  the  least  noise  in  the  night-time,  were 
in  the  least  alarmed.  But  they  did  not  escape  unnoticed 
by  the  geese,  which  being  sacred  to  Juno,  the  Romans, 
in  all  their  scarcity  of  provisions,  had  preserved  alive. 
This  saved  the  capitol.  For  by  their  gagling  and  beat- 
ing their  wings,  they  raised  M.  Manlius,  a  great  soldier, 
who  had  been  cotisuY  vVw^^>j^^x^\«.W^\  \\^  ^aatching 
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up  his  arms,  and  spreading  the  ^larm,  flew  fo  the  ram- 
part,  and  whilst  the  rest  were  in  a  mighty  consternation, 
with  the  boss  of  his  buckler  he  beat  back  a  Gaul,  who 
had  by  that  time  reached  the  top  of  the  battlement,  and 
he,  in  his  fall,  tumbled  down  those  who  were  next 
faim,  whilst  Manlias  killed  others,  who  throwing  down 
their  arms  in  the  trtmost  terror,  hung  by  their  banda  ^ 
on  the  rocks.  By  this  tinre  too;  others  had  crowded^o  the 
place,  and  with  laones  and  darts  precipitated  the  rest,  so 
that  the  whohe  of  thes^' adventurers  tumbled  headlong 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock. 

When  the  confusion  was  over,  the  rest  of  the  night 
was  devoted  to  repose,  as  far  as  could  be  enjoyed  atter 
such  an  alairm,  and  solicitude  for  the  dan^.r  that  wa^ 
past.  Early  next  mornings  the  military  tribunes  assem- 
bled the  troops  by  sound  o'f  trumpet,  ifi  order  to  dispense 
rewards  and  punishments,  as  merit,  or  demerit  should 
appear.  First  of  all,  Manlius  was  praised  for  his  noble 
exertions;  and  had  presents,  not. only  from  the  military^ 
tribunes,  but  from  all  the  soirfier«« ;  for  each  of  them  car- 
ried to  his  house,  which  stood  in  the  citadel,  half  a  pound 
pf  meal,  and  a  measure  of  wine  containing  five  ounces. 
^K  reward,  considerable  only  as  it  was  a  singular  proof  of 
their  affection,  when  in  the  extreme  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions, they  could  part  with  their  v^ery  living,  to  do  ho- 
nour to  the  merit  of  one  m^n. 

The  centinels  on  that  post,  where  the  enemy  had 
escaped  their  vigilance  and  climbed  up  the  rock,  were 
called  upon  next;  and  though  Sulpiciu.o,  the  military 
tribui^,  fientenced  them  all  to  die  according  to  the  laws 
of  military  Mscipline,  yet  as  ail  the  soldiers  l^id  the  blame 
upon  one  centmei,  i.o  vvus  afraid  of  -x  \n^\^.'.vy  air?  so 
respited  the  rest.  With  the  approbation  of  the  whole; 
he  who  was  undeniably  in  the  wrong,  was  thrown  over 
^he  rock.  From  thenceforth,  the  guards  were  kept  on 
both  sides  with  more  attention.  On  the  part  of  the  Gauls« 
because  it  was  commonly  talked,  that  a  correspondence 
was  kept  op  between  Rome  and  Veil;  and  on  tha;  of  the 
Romans,  from  a  retrospect  of  the  danger  they  had  escap- 
ed in  the  night*  , 
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CHAP.  XLVIIL 

PeuUcnct*     Famine.    A  Comprfmdse, 

XjUT  now  famine  began  to  distress  botb  partiesiy  more 
than  all  the  calamities  consequent  on  the  siege  of  the  war. 
isAi  to  this,  that  a  pestilential  distemper  raged  among  the 
GaulSf  who  were  encamped  in  a  valley  between  two  hiilsy 
rendered  excessively  hdt  by  the  flames  of  the  houses,  and 
tonoke  issuing  from  tbem«  at  the  same  time^  that  the  least 
blast  of  wind  made  not  only  the  dust,  but  the  ashes  in- 
supportable. The  Gauls,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
a  moist  and  cold  climate,  could  not  support  under  these 
inconveniences,  but  oppressed  with  the  excessive  heat, 
and  a  lowness  of  spirits,  they  died  like  rotten  sheep ;  in- 
somuch, that  they  could  no  longer  be  troubled  with  bury- 
ing them  one  by  one,  but  pilS  them  up  in  heaps  pro- 
miscuously, and  set  fire  to  them  at  once;  rendering  the 
place  famous,  by  the  name  of  the  Gaul^s  buryjng-place. 
'  Afler  this,  a  suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  on  by  both 
parties^  during  which,  by  permission  of  the  generals, 
the  troops  bad  frequent  intercourse  together ;  and  whilst 
the  Gauls  insisted  principally  on  the  short  allowance  to 
which  the  besieged  were  reduced,  and  advised  them  to 
surrender  on  that  account ;  to  remove  such  thoughts,  it 
is  said,  they  threw  loaves  from  the  capitol,  at  different 
places,  into  the  posts  of  the  enemy. 

But,  by  this  time,  the  famine  had  risen  to  such  an 
lieight,  that  it  could  neither  be  concealed,  nor  endured 
any  longer.  Therefore,  while  the  dictator  was  levying 
troops  in  person  at  Ardea,  having  dispatched  L.  Vale- 
rius, general  of  the  horse,  to  march  the  troops  from 
Veii,  and  was  making  every  preparation  to  act  on  the 
offensive  with  the  enemy  ;  the  army  in  the  capitol,  quite 
Exhausted  with  hard  duty  and  watching,  though  they 
had  bravely  surmounted  all  other  human  obstacles,  a- 
gainst  the  cravings  of  nature  their  courage  could  furnish 
them  with  no  antidote,  and  being  every  moment  on  the 
watch  for  assistance  from  the  dictator,  at.  length  their 
hopes  failed  them  with  the  provisions,  whilst  their  en- 
ieebled  bodies  sunk  under  the  pressure  of  their  arms  as  , 
they  mounted  gu^iA>  \w%\^V^^  ^^\<ix\s\^  Vi  ^9»xender, 
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or  to  ransom  theroseWcs  as  tbey  best  cdvM;  more  espe^ 
ciaHy  as  tbe  (yaols  gave  rtcoog  kints  in  their  (^scourse, 
that  ihey  would  raise  tbe  siege  for  aa  iacoBsidecabie  ran- 
som. 

The  senate  met,  and  empowered  tbe  milUary  tribuneft 
to  negociate  an  accommodatioa  ;  wbich  was  concluded 
between  Q.  Sulpicios,  the  military  tvibane,  and  Bren- 
nus»  general  of  the  Gaulis,  and  tbe  ransom  of  a  people, 
destined  one  day  to  command  the  nniv^rsoy  was  nxed  at 
one  thoosaad  pound  weight  of  gold.*  This  capitulation 
was  too  disgraceful  to  require  any  addition,  but  the  Gai:^ 
iinpreved  upon  the  indignity.  They  brought  ^se 
weights,  and  when  the  tribune  objected  to  them,  the  king 
insultingly  added  his  sword,  which  he  threw  into  the* 
scale,  expressing  himself  in  these  words,  '  Wo  to  the' 
'  conquered/  a  phrase  of  all  others  the  most  shocking 
to  a  Roman  ear. 

CHAP.  XLIX. 

Camillus  changes  the  face  of  affairs. 


B 


UT  neither  gods  nor  men  woulci  permit  the  Romans. 
tQ  live  on  tbe  terms  of  a  ransofoed  people*  For  ftirtun^ 
had  so  ordered  it,  that  before  this  infamous  ransom  wati^ 
all  p^id  down,  their  wrangling  haying  taken  op  somie 
time,  the  dictator  (u,ade  his  appearance*  and  ordered  th^ 
money  to  be  taken  away,  ana  tloie  Qauls  to  be  gonew 
When  they  objected,  pleading  the  cs^itulation  signedl 
between  tliem,  he  replied,  that  no  treaty  concluded  with^ 
9  magistratiB  of  inferior  authority,  without  hi^  participant 
tion,  from  the  moment  he  was  declared  dictator,  coinld; 
be  valid,  and  then  tojd  them,  they  might  prepare  for 
battle. 

His  own  troops  he  ordered  to  throw  their  baggage  ia 
a  heap,  and  stand  to  their  arms^  for  with  steel»  ana  not 
with  gold,  were  they  now  to  redeem  their  country,  fightr 
log  in  view  of  tbe  temples  of  their  gods,  in  sight  of 
their  wives  and  children,  and  in  their  native  soi^  dis- 
figured as  it  was  by  the  calamities  of  war,  and  in  the 
midst  of  all  that  ought  to  be  defended,  recoveredi  or 

^t  Fertj.ftvo  tkoaiand  vonns^A  %\ftt%n%. 
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rerenged.  He  then  drew  up  bk  army  in  the  best  order 
of  battle  poMible,  amidst  the  roins  of  the  city,  and  on 
imeven  ground,  and  took  all  the  precautions  that  mill* 
tary  skill  could  suggest  to  insure  success. 
.  The  Gauls,  confounded  at  this  revolution,  ran  to  their 
arms,  and  rushed  against  the  Romans  with^  naore  finy 
than  prudence.  Amiirs  now  wore  quite  a  diflevent  as* 
|>ect,  for  the  protection  of  the  gods  and  human  wisdom 
united  in  favour  of  the  Romans.  For  which  reason  tbe 
Gauls  were  defeated  at  the  first  charge,  with  tbe  sane 
•ase  they  bad  conquered  at  th»battle  of  AUia. 

They  were  a  second  time  routed  still  more  completely 
under  the  conduct  and  auspices  of  the  same  Camillo^ 
eight  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  Gabinian<  way,  whither 
they  bad  fled.  There  the  slaughter  was  total,  their  camp 
taken,  and  not  a  man  escaped  to  carry  home  the  melan- 
choly news  of  their  disaster. 

Thus  the  dictator  having  recovered  bis  country  Jirom 
the  enemy,  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome,  and  the  sol- 
diers in  their  rough  jollity,  recognized  him  a  second  Ro- 
mulus the  founder  of  a  new  Rome,  eulpgiums  .which  he 
most  certainly  deserve'd.  But  this  was  not  all.  His 
country,  which  he  rescued  from  the  enemy,  be  a  second 
time  saved  from  its  friends.  For  he  prevented  tbe  peo- 
ple from  removing  to  Veii,  though  the  tribunes  made 
greater  efFors  to  promote  that  emigration,  after  the  city 
f^as  burnt,  and  the  people  themselves  more  devoted  to 
tbe  project,  than  ever  they  bad  been  beforou .  For  this 
reason,  he  did  not  abdicate  the  dictatorship  after  bis  tri- 
umph, bat  at  the  importunity  of  the  senate,  deserted  not 
the  republic,  whilst  its  unsettled  state  required  his  super- 
intendence. 

CHAP.     L. 

Regulaiions  after  the  exjmhian  of  the  Gauh, 

Jt;  IRi^T  of  all,  as  he  was  exceedingly  strict  in  whatever 
reguideti  religion,  he  took  uuder  consideration,  what  re- 
lated to  the  woii^hip  of  the  gods,  and  obtained  a  decree 
of  the  senate;  '  That  all  the  temples,  as  they  had  been 
'  in  the  enemy's  jpossession,  should  be  re-established, 
'  Jhounded,  aad  pun^d',  \«vivW\.\Xi^^vvNaw^^  hiad 
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charge  of  the  Sybilline  books,  should,  be  consulted 
about  the  proper  mode  of  purification.  That  by'publip 
authority,  a  league  of  hospitality  should  be  inade  with 
the  people  of  Caere  *,  who  had  given  a  safe  retreat  to 
the  koman  priests  and  sacred  things,  and  by  whose 
favour,  the  worship  of  the  immortal  gods  had  suffered 
ho  interruption.  That  the  Capitoline  games  should  be 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  the  best  and  greatest, 
who  in  aU  this  misfortunes  that  had  happened,  had  pre- 
served his  august  abode,  and  the  citadel  of  Rome ;  and 
that  the  dictator  Camilkis  should  constitute  a  college  of 
persons,  chosen  from  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  ca- 
pitol  and  citadel,  to  superintend  that  affair/ 
It  was  also  moved,  that  expiation  should  likewfse  be 
made  foi:  the  neglect  of  the  miraculous  voice  heard  ia 
the  niffKt,  which  gave  warning  of  the  impending  calami- 
ty, before  any  war  with  the  Gauis  was  thought  of,  and  a 
temple  ordered  to  be  erected  to  Aius  Locuiiusf,  in  th« 
New  Street.  It  was  likewise  ordered,  that  the  gold, 
which  had  been  rescued  from  the  Gaols,  and  that  which 
in  their  greatest  danger  had  been  taken  out  of  the  other 
temples,  and  conveyed  to  the  chapel  of  Jupiter,  should 
be  deemed  sacred,  and  deposited  at  his  shrine^  becau8<^ 
in  their  confusion,  they  could  not  recollect  the  places  to 
which  it  ought  to  be  returned. 

The  religion  of  the  Romans  had  before  been  conspi- 
cuous, in  the  behaviour  of  the  ladies,  when  the  jMiblic 
was  at  a  loss  to  make  up  the  stipulated  ransom  to  the 
Gauls,  in  supplying  that  deficiency,  that  the  sacred  trea- 
sure might  not  be  touched  ;  for  which  act  of  generosity, 
they  had  thanks  returned  them,  and  moreover  th^  ho- 
nour decreed  them,  of  having  funeral  orations  pronounced 
over  them  after  their  death,  as  well  as  the  men.  After 
the  duties  of  religion,  and  such  things  as  could  be  tran»- 
acted  by  means  of  the  senate,  had  been  performed,  the 
tribunes  began,  in  their  daily  harangues,  to  resume  the 
,old^plea,  and  urge  the  people  to  abandon  Rome  in  ruins, 
and  remove  to  Veii,  a  city  ready  built  and  furnished, 
when  Camillus  appeared  in  ihe  assembly  of  the  people, 
attended  by  the  whole  body  of  the  senate,  and  spoke  to 
the  following  effect. 

4F  Hence,  Caeremooia,  from  C«rea.iid  ManeTe. 
f  TbSBpe»ki»e  god. 
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•Di 


CHAP.  LL 

Speech  tf  Camilhs, 


ISPUTES  wkh  the  tribanes,  gentlemen^ .  are  io 
onsapportable  to  Die,  that  the  only  confolatioii  I  had» 
whilst  I  lived  a  miserable  exile  al  Ardeai-  waa  to  oob«> 
sider  myself  oat  of  the  reach  of  these  cavils :  &r  which 
express  reason,  I  was  resolved  never  more  to  set  afoot 
in  this  city  had  I  not  been  recalled  by  a  decree  of  the 
senalCj^  and  your  suffrages.  Neither  i&  it  owing  to  any 
change  in  my  opinion,  that  I  am  now  returned ;  the 
situation  of  your  affairs  obliged  me  to  iL  The  ques- 
tion was  not  to  replace  myself  in  Borneo  but  to  reia- 
fttate  Rome  itself  ijpon  the  seat  of  its  empire.  And  aft 
this  instant,  nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure, 
than  to  remain  quiet,  and  be  silent,  were  noft  ibis  too 
a  strugglo  in  behalf  of  oy  country,  to  abandoB  which, 
would  be  shameful  in  any  other,  but  in  Camillus,  cri-> 
minal  to  the  last  degree,  while  any  spark  of  life  re- 
mains. For  what  occasion  had  we  to  recover,  or  wresi 
this  our  city  when  besieged,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Bar- 
barians, if  after  all  our  exertions,  we  ourselves  should 
abandon  it  ?  When  the  gods  and  the  Roman  people 
held,  by  actual  possession,  the  capitol  and  citadel, 
whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  city  together  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  victorious  Gauls ;  shall  we  now,  when  conquerors, 
after  all  we  have  done  to  recover  thi»  city,  abandon  al- 
so the  capitol  and  citadel,  and  our  prosperity  bo  the. 
cause  of  a  greater  desolation  in  Rome,  than  even  our 
adversity?  If  indeed  these  religious  rites^,  which  were 
instituted  and  handed  down  to  us  from  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  were  to  be  totally  disregarded  by  us,  yet 
the  protection  of  tht;  gods,  hath  been  so  strongly 
marked  to  us  in  the  present  instance,  that  for  men  to 
neglect  the  worship  of  the  gods,  were  in  my  opinion, 
absolutely  impossible.  Only  look  back  upon  what  has 
happened  to  us,  good  or  bad,  for  some  3*ears  past,  and 
you  will  see  evidently,  that  every  thing  has  succeeded 
with  us,  when  submissive  and  dutiful,  to  the  gods,  and 
every  thing  uufoTlvit\^\,e,Yfl\eiv  we  despised  them. 
'  First  of  a\\,  let  us  uVe  ?ix«n\^^  ^^S3tA'w^\  m\>CsiVi5\^ 
'  which  continued  ta  &o  xxv^tv^  ^««».  yjxSJo. v«x^^^ 
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fatigue^  and  was  neter  brought  to  a  conclusion,  till  by 
advice  of  the  gods«  the  water  was  drawn  off  from  the 
Aibao  Lake.  And  what,  after  alt,  shall  I  say  of  the 
fatal  blow  which  Rome  lately  received  ?  That  did  not 
happen,  till  we  had  been  forwarned  by  a  miracnloas 
voice,  that  the  Gauls  were  coming,  which  we  slighted ; 
nor  till  the  law  of  nations  had  been  violated  by  our  am- 
bMaadon^  and  we,  regardless  of  our  duty  to  the  gods/ 
ihewed  an  unpardonable  remissness  in  punishing  them. 
Thk^  therefore,  is  the  source  of  all  we  have  suffered 
froia  godaand  men:  we  have  been  conquered>  enslaved, 
and  ransomed^  as  examples  to  aH  the  world.  Our  mis- 
fortunes^  at  that  time,  put  as  in  mind  of  the  duties  of 
religion.  We  fled  to  the  capitol,  to  throw  ourselves 
upon  the^rotection  of  the  gods :  we  sat  down  in  the 
august  abode  of  Jupiter  the  greatest  and  the  best. 
Amidst  the  general  devastation,  some  of  our  sacred 
things  we  concealed  under  ground,  and  others  we  car- 
ried to  the  neighbouring  cities,  where  our  enemies 
could  not  c6ne  at  them.  Though  thus  abandomxi  by 
heaven  and  earth,  we  n^ver  omitted  the  worship  of  the 
gods ;  and  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Why,  they  have 
restored  us  onr  cottntrjjg^ictory,  the  Roman  name,  and 
military  glory*  which^tf^i  had  forfeited.  And,  as  for  the 
enemy,  who  blinded  Jivith  their  avarice,  had  broke 
their  faith  and  capitn^on  iii  weighing  the  gold, 
ihey  struck  tiiem  with  terimr,  put  them  to  flight,  and 
delivered  them  to  certain  s^ughter. 

CHAP.    XII. 

>  In  Contirwaticn* 

iN.OW  hsiTi&g  before  our  eyes,  so  many  monuments 
of  the  good  and  evil  occasioned- by  our  respect  or  con- 
fampt  of  the  gods,  do  you  perceive,  gentlemen,  into 
whs!%  an  abyss  of  crimes,  scarce  escaped,  as  we  are» 
from  the  wreck  of  our  faults  and  misfortunes,  we  are 
now  going  ^P  plunge  ourselves  }  We  inhabit  a  city» 
built  10  consequence  of  auspices  and  auguries.  There 
is  not  a  single  spot  in  it,  where  you  will  not  perceive 
legible  traces  of  the  gods  and  religion.  Nay,  the  very 
places  for  performing  our  most  aoVerci\\^fiA:.VA^^^'^^  ^^^ 
hxed  M  the  days  for  their  ce\OM^>A^^*   ^o^^  ^^^ 
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th^,  my  fellow-citiaensy  abandon  all  these  gods,  both 
public  and  private?  How  very  different  does  this 
scheme  of  yours  appear,  from  what  wa^  acted  by  the 
noble  youth,  C.  Fabius,  to  the  admirattoit  of  the  ene- 
my as  well  as  yours,  who  came  down  from  the  citadel, 
amidst  the  darts  of  the'  enemy,  and  performed  a  leli- 
gious  ceremony  upon  the  Quirinal  hill,  peculiar  to 
the  Fabidn  family  ?  Is  it  criminal  in  a  private  family 
to  neglect  the  performance  of  religious  duties  in  time 
of  war ;  and  do  you  think  it  can  be  lawful  for  a  whole 
community  to  abandon  their  public  sacred  rites,  and 
their,  gods  in  time  of  peace  ?  For  the  priest  and  fla- 
mens  to  be  less  strict  in  the  performance  of  the  public 
ceremonies  of  religion,  than  for  a  pAvate  person,  of 
those  peculiar  to  his  family  ? 

'  But,  perhaps  it  may  be  alledged,  that  these  cere- 
monies may  be  performed  at  Veii,  or  priests  sent  from 
thence  to  perform  them.  But  neither  of  these  can  be 
done,  without  a  violation  Of  our  ceremonies.  For,  not 
to  mention  all  the  sacred  cereaionies,  or  the  gods,  spe- 
cifically :  in  the  festival  of  Jupiter,  can  the  bed  be 
spread  any  where  else,  but  in  the  capitol  ?  Need  1  men- 
tion the  eternal  fire  of  Vesta,  and  the  statue  safely  pre- 
served in  her  temple,  as  a  ]p1edge  of  empire  ?  Need  1 
mention  your  Ancilia,  or  Mars  Gradivus,  and  father 
Romulus?  And  would  you,  have  all  these  sacred  things, 
which  were  coeval  with  the  city  and  some  of  them  of 
a  date  much  more  ancient,  to  be  abandoned  in  a  pro- 
fane place  ?  Only  mark  the  difference, between  our  an- 
cestors and  us.  They  transmitted  to  us  a  tradition, 
that  some  of  our  solemnities  should  be  performed  upon 
Mount  Alba  and  Lavinium. 

*  Now,  was  it  an  act  of  devotion  to  bring  religious 
ceremonies  from  hostile  cities  to  ourselves  at  Rome, 
and  shall  we,  without  involving  ourselves  in  the  guilt 
of  sacrilege,  carry  them  hence  to  Veii,  a  hostile  city? 
Will  you  only  call  to  mind,  how  often  our  sacred  ce- 
remoiiies  have  been  performed  a-new,  because-  some 
ancient  regulation,  either  through  carelessness,  or  ac- 
cident, had  been  omitted.  What  other  circumstance, 
was  ii  of  late,  after  the  prodigy  of  the  Alban  lake,  but 
the  renewal  of  the  sacred  auspices,  tl^at  relieved  the 
^  ccmimonwealih,  opptts^t^^\\.\«^\C\>Xv"Owa.  ^'»  "vvtb 
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Veii  ?'  Add  to  all  this,  miodful  as  it  were,  of  our  ancient 
religpoas  institutions  we  have  both  brought  foreign 
gods^  to  Rome,  and  also  established  new  ones.  Juno» 
qu^n  of  the  gods,  was  lately  brought  from  Veii ;  and 
how  conspicuous  was  the  day  of  her  dedication  render- 
ed, by  the  meritorious  zeal  of  the  ladies  ?  We  have 
ordered  a  temple  to  be  erected  to  Aius  Locutius,  on  ac- 
count of  the  miraculous  Toice  heard  in  the  New  Street. 
To  other  solemnities,  we  have  added  the  Capitoiine 
games:  and  by  authority  of  the  senate  have  establish- 
ed a  new  college  (or  that  purpose :  What  occasion  had 
we  for  all  this  work,  if  we  had  been  determined  to 
leave  the  city  at  the  same  time  with  the  Gauls?  if  our 
stay  in  the  capitol,  during  a  siege  of  so.  many  months, 
was  not  voluntary  ?  If  it  was  not  fear  that  kept  us 
back  from  the  enemy  ? 

'  But  do  I  only  mention  rites  and  temples,  and  leave 
the  priests  entirely  out  of  the  question  ?  Do  you  not 
perceive  how  much  we  shall  have  to  account  for  with 
respect  to  them !  The  vestab  are  fixed  to  one  parti- 
cular residence,  -from  which,  no  consideration  but  the 
capture  of  the  city,  ever  moved  them.  The  priest  of 
Jupiter,  without  the  grossest  criminality,  dare  not  sleep 
one  night  out  of  the  city.  Would  you  make  them 
Vejentian,  instead  of  Roman  .priests?  And,  O  Vesta, 
shall  any  vestals  forsake  thee  now  ?  And  will  the  priest 
of  Jupiter,  by  residing  among  strangers,  involve  in  so 
much  guih,  himself  and  his  country  every  night? 
Need  1  mention  other  things,  which  are  performed  by- 
auspices,  generally  within  the  pomcsrium ;  must  they 
too  be  forgotten  or  neglected  ?  The  comitia  by  curias, 
who  have  the  cognizance  of  military  affairs ;  the  co- 
mitia by  centuries,  by  whom  our  consuls  and  military 
tribunes  are  elected,  can  they  be  held  any  where  un- 
der proper  auspices,  but  in  the  usual  place?  Shall  we 
transfer  them  to  Veii  ?  Or,  shall  the  people,  under  «, 
thousand  inconveniences,  meet  in  a  city  abandoned 
by  gods  and  men  ? 
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'B 


CHAP.  LIIL 
In  Continuatian. 


UT  it  may  be  said,  that  necessity  obliges  as  to  quit 

a  city  in  ruins,  and  reduced  to  ashes^  and  to  take  re- 
fuge in  Veil,  where  we  shall  find  all  conveDiencies^ 
without  harassing  the  poor  people  with  rebaildiiig 
Borne.  Were  I  not  to  tell  you  this  .is  a  vain  pretext, 
a  mere  allegation,  I  am  certain,  you  most  see  itr  For 
tome  of  you,  gentlemei^  must  remember,  that  befiyre 
the  arrival  of  the  Gauls,  when  all  the  baildiags,  pub- 
lic and  private,  were  whole  -and  entire,  and  Rome  in 
absolute  safety,  this  saro^e  afRur  of  removing  to  Ve» 
was  in  agitation.  But  to  show  you,  tribunes,  in  what 
different  points  of  view  this  matt^  appears  to  yon.  and 
to  me.  You  think,  though  great  objections  might  bave 
been  made  at  that  time,  that  now  there  can  be  none. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  opinion,  nor  need  you  be 
surprised  till  you  have  heard  me  out,  although  we 
might  have  len  the  city  before  it  had  suffered  from  the 
rude  touches  of  the  Gauls,  that  in  honour  we  cannot 
leave  these  ruins  now.  For,  at  that  time,  our  victory 
furnished  us  with  some  pretence  for  removing  to  a  city 
we  had  just  conquered,  as  it  was  cause  of  boasting  to 
ourselves  and  posterity ;  bu|;  to  remove  thither  now» 
would  be  for  us  mean  and  shameful  in  the  extreme^ 
but  to  the  Gauls  it  would  do  singular  credit.  For  k 
would  by  no  means  appear,  that  we  had  left  our  coun- 
try when  victorious,  but  that  we  had  lost  it  when  con- 
quered. To  the  defeat  at  AUia,  the  capture  of  Rome, 
and  the  blockade  of  the  Capitol,  may  be  justly  ascrib- 
ed the  sad  alternative  of  abandoning  our  tutelary  gods, 
of  flying  and  banishing  ourselves  from  a  place  we 
could  rot  defend.  Have  the  Gauls  been  able  to  de- 
molish Rome,  and  shall  it  be  thought  that  the  Romans, 
are  not  able  to  rebuild  it!  What  then  remains,  but  that 
you  tamely  suffer  these  very  Gauls,  whose  numbers  are 
incredible,  to  return  if  they  please,  with  a  new  army, 
and  take  possession  of  this  city,  which  ,they  have  takea 
and  you  abandoned^ 
'  But  if  the  Gavi\s  Vi^ve  w>  ^xv,Oci  \\x^^xw^AW\>^V'^\^\.\^ft 
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• 

iEqui  and-Vels€i,  yogr  former  enemies,  should  remove 
to  Rome?.  Woald  yoa  wish  them  to  become  Romans,^ 
whilst  you  were  only  burghers  of  Veii?  Whether 
would  you  choose,  that  Rdme  should  be  a  desert  in 
your  own  possession,  or  to  be  inhabited  by  your  ene- 
mies ?  Of  two  alternatives  so  unaccountable,  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  is  the  more  criminal.  Would  you  really 
involve  yourdelves  in  so  much  guilt,  and  expose  your- 
selves to  such  infamy,  only  to  save  you  the  trouble  of 
rebuilding  the  city  ?  If  in.  all  the  city,  a  bouse  larger  or 
more  haadsome  could  not  be  raised,  than  the  cottage 
which  served  our  Sounder  for  a  palace  of  old,  would  it 
not  be  more  honourable  to  dwell  in  huts  Hk^  shepherds 
and  herdsmen,  amidst  your  household  gods,  and  the 
temples  still  existing,  than  to  condemn  yourselves  to  a 
public  and  universal  banishment?  Did  our  ancestors,, 
who  were  strangers  and  shepherds,  so  quickly  rear  up 
a  new  city,  when  there  was  nothing  here  but  woods 
and  marshes;  and  shall  we,  when  the  capitol,  citadel,. 
and  temples  of  the  gods  are  still  standing  and  safe,  shall 
we,.  I  say,  think  it  a  mighty  matter,  to  rebuild  a  city 
that  has. been  consumed  by  fire?  Is  it  not  surprising,, 
that  as  a  community  we  should  hesitate  on  doing,  when 
the  calamity  is  general,  what  every  individual  would 
do,  were  ii  his  particular  case  ? 


'B 


CHAP.  LIV. 

In  Ckmtimtaticn, 


UT  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  should  a  fire^  either ' 
by  acrident  or  design,  happen  at  Veii,  and  the  wind» 
as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  spread  the  flames  so- as 
to  consume  the  best  part  of  that  city>  rnust  we  _thei> 
shift  about  from  thence  to  Fidenas,  Gabii^  or  some  other 
town?  Has  your  native  soil  no  charms  to  attract  your 
regard?  Has  this,  our  mother  country,  none  at  all: 
Does  our  love  for  our  country  extend  only  to  roofs  and 
rafters?  Upon  honour,  I  will  frankly  acknowledse^ 
though  it  gives  me  more  pain  to  call  your  injustice 
than  my  own  misfortune  to  remembrance,  that  during, 
mv  exile,  as  often  as  I  thought  of  my  country*  \.V«sifc 
hilJs,  those  fields,  the  Tiber,  iY\^  eoxxvsNx^  \ 'wa -^^^ssss.- 
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*  tomed  to  sarvey,  and  yonder  sky^  tinder  which  I  was 
\  born  and  bred,  came  crowding  into  my  mind.  Let 
'  these  my  fellow-citizens,  by  their  attractive  charms, 
'  rather  engage  you  to  remain  in  your  own  place  of 

*  abode,  than  after  you  have  abandoned  them,  to  regret 

*  your  loss,  when  it  will  |>e  too  late.    . 

'  It  was  not  without  reason,  that  jaods  !ind  n^o  se- 

*  lected  this  spot  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  city, 

<  where  we  have  most  wholesome  hills,  and  a  conve- 

*  nient  river  for  conveying  the  corns  from  the  inland 
«  countries,  and  merchandize  from  the  sea,  which,  by 

*  the  bye,  is  near  enough  for  all  good  purposes,  and  at 
'  the  same  time  so  remote,  as  to  secure  us  against  any 
'  attack  from  foreign  fleets.    It  lies  in  the  centre  of  Itn 

<  the  provinces  of  Italy,  the  only  situation  capable  of 
'  promoting  the  increase  of  a  city.  Can  we  have  any 
'  stronger  proof  of  this,  than  the  rapidity  of  its  progress  ? 

<  This,  my  friends,  is  only  the  three  hundred  and  sixty- 

*  fifth  year  of  our  city ;  so  long  have  yon  been  waging 
'  war  with  many  Nations  of  a  lon^  standing,  and  after  all, 
'  neither  the  Volsci,  in  conjunction  with  the  JEqui,  in 
'  possession  of  so  many  strong  cities,  nay  not  even  all 
'  Etruria,  so  powerful  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  extend- 
'  ing  the  whole  breadth  of  Italy,  between  two  seas,  have 

*  been  a  match  for  you  iu  war.  What  reason  have  you 
'  then,  or  rather,  what  daemon  possesses  you,  who,  know 
'  how  you  have  been  here,  for  trying  new  experiments? 
'  You  may  indeed  carry  your  bravery  elsewhere,  but 
«  can  you  carry  thither  that  fortune,  which  is  nnalter- 
'  ably  annexed  to  this  particular  spot?  Here  is  the  Capi- 
'  tol,  where  a  human  head  was  found  long  ago,   and  it 

*  was  declared  concerning  it,  that  the  place  where  it  was 
'  found,  should  be  the  seat  of  universal  empire,  the  capi- 
'  tal  of  the  world.     It  was  here  too,  when  the  Capitol 

*  was  cleared  of  all  other  divinities,  that  Youth  and  Ter- 
'  minus  refused  to  be  removed.     Here  are  the  fires  oC 

*  V.esta;,here  are  the  celestial  bucklers;  in  one  word,* 
'  it  is  to  your  continuance  here,  th^t  the  gods  have  an- 
'  nexed  your  prosperity,  power,  and  glory/ 
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CHAR     LV. 

CamiUus  prevails, 

V>AMILLUS*8  arguments,  in  general,  but  especially 
those  ^rawn  from,  religion,  are  allowed  to  have  left  a 
very  strong  ioipression  with  the  people;  but  a  chance 
word,  seasonably  spoken,  determined  them  entirely.  For 
some  moments  after,  when  the  senate  had  met  in  the 
Curia  Hostilia,  to  deliberate  on  these  things,  the  cohorts, 
as  they  were  retarning  from  guard,  passed  in  a  body 
through  the  forum,  and  a  centurion  called  out  in  the  co- 
mitium,  '  Ensign,  plant  your  colours,  we  shall  be  very  well 
'  here  :*  npon  which,  the  senators  ran  out  of  the  temple,, 
crying,  JVe  , accept  the  omen.  The  multitude  standing 
around,  unanimously  approved  the  motion. 

The-  law  bein^  aAerwards  rejected,  they  began  to 
build  the  city,  without  forming  a  plan,  or  regarding  pro- 
perty. The  public  supplied  them  with  tiles,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  take  stones  or  other  materials,  wherever 
they  found  it  convenient;  exacting  security,  however, 
from  every  one,  that  his  house  should  be  finished  in 
twelve  months.  The  hurry  they  were  in  prevented  them 
from  paying  the  least  regard  to  regularity  in  the  streets : 
For  every  man,  without  minding  property,  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  house  in  the  fii'st  empty  place  that  occur- 
red; for  which  reason,  the  old  sewers,  which  had  origi- 
nally run  through  the  streets,  now  ran  everywhere  un- 
der the  houses;  and  the  city  bad  more  the  appearance 
of  being  populous,  than  of  l>eing  regularly  disposed. 
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